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such eminent men as we have had as Presidents 
would be difficult at any time, but in the im- 
mediate past years we have had those to preside 
over the affairs of the Royal Institute who by their 
attainments and erudition have so marked the 
epochs during which they held office, that to 
succeed them in the chair is a preat honour and a 
gteater responsibility. | 
[cannot attempt to emulate the deli ghtfulhumour, 
the keen wit and the profound scholarship of our past 
president, Mr, Gotch, whose addresses will always 
remain in our memories ; nor the peculiar grace 
and felicitous language of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
whose playful whimsicalities charmed us all: q 
man whose untimely and sudden death since we 
last met in this room we all deplore, for by his 
sound common sense and his geniality he had 
endeared himself to every one. W hich of us who 
heard it will ever forget the noble eulogium pro- 
nounced by him at the Wren Bi-centenary banquet, 
one of the most remarkable tributes ever paid to 
the great master of architecture ? 
Mr. Gotch has for the last two years occupied a 


A 
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nique position in that he is the first architect 
representing the pravinces who has been President, 
and it must have been a matter of great Fratification 
to him that he was selected for this honour. His 
second year of office will always be memorable, 
for in that year was carried to fruition the work that 
We trust is for the greatest good of the whole pro- 
fession—the amalgamation of the Royal Institute 
and the Society of Architects. 

This measure so long wished for, but so long 
delayed, has at last given to the architectural pro- 
fession one single and undivided body, which, with 
its great Federation of Allied Societies in all parts 
of the United Kingdom and the Empire, is now in 
a position to speak with authority on behalf of 4 
united profession. Everyone who has had anything 
to do with the amalgamation acknowledges the tact 
and good feeling shown on both sides. and the 
generous spirit in which the Society of Architects, 
whose members we gladly welcome into our 
ranks, have met us. 

The majority of architects in this country look 
to Registration as a necessary measure for giving 
to qualified architects the same professional status 
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and protection that are afforded to the other regis- 
ted professions, and the first use to which our 
new organisations will be put is the attamment of 
Statutory Registration. 

A Committee is now completing the draft of a 
Registration Bill, and after the necessary negotia- 
tions with other interests concerned are concluded, 
it is the intention of the Institute to promote this 
Bill in Parliament with the utmost energy until 
it becomes law. We feel we can rely upon the 
cordial support of our members and our Allied 
Societies to see this through. 

Now that our differences are settled and a future 
policy agreed upon, the Institute can devote its 
energies “to the advancement of Civic Archi- 
tecture,” to quote the words of our Charter—and 
to education—aims so interwoven that it 18 difficult 
to separate them. 

One of our most important duties 1s to maintain 
a high standard of education in the profession. 
The Institute is not a teaching body, but through 
our examination system we are In touch with the 
teaching given in the recognised schools, not only 
‘n Great Britain, but throughout the Empire. 
The duties of our Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion become every year more onerous and a vast 
amount of time is given by its members to work 
which is little known or appreciated, The Board 
controls the examinations, its members visit and 
report upon the work of all recognised schools and 
they arrange the competitions for the valuable 
bursaries, prizes and scholarships under the 
authority of the Royal Institute. 

During the past few years great changes have 
been made owing to the increasing number of 
LIniversities and Technical Colleges which now 
include architecture as one of the subjects for 
degrees and diplomas. In the old days we relied 
upon external examiners fo sec that the school 
standard was equal to that of the Institute examina- 
tions, but latterly it has been found impossible 
to compare by this means the standards reached in 
various schools working under different conditions, 
The Institute has therefore set up 4 small board 
of architects, who visit all the schools to report 
upon the staff, curriculum and equipment, and 
this has been found most helpful to the schools as 
well as to the Board of Architectural Education. 

It is not our aim to mould all the schools after 
one type, but to encourage and develop the best 
features in their various courses, and we propose 
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to invite the great Universities, the Board of 
Education, the London County Council and other 
bodies, to appoint representatives to sit upon our 
Board of Architectural Education—to assist us 
in the non-technica! side of our work with their 
experience. We are convinced this is the right 
method to adopt if architectural education is to 
keep fully abreast of modern requirements. 

That these requirements are great I cannot too 
strongly urge upon the young men taking up the 
study of architecture to-day, Genius alone may 
enable a man, to some extent, to avoid the pitfalls 
of ignorance ; but the immense development of 
new methods of construction, the keen competition 
and the improving standards of education, demand 
on the part of the ordinary man the best general 
technical and artistic training that he can acquire 
‘f he is to attain a reasonable amount of success 
in making a livelihood. I feel very strongly, 
however, that with all this more or less theoretical 
training we must not neglect the more practical 
side of our profession. One of the methods pro- 
posed is for students after their course of school 
training to go direct into an architect's ofice. If 
they were to go instead for six months into the 
workshops and to spend a further period as clerks 
of works upon some large or even medium-sized 
building, they would gain practical knowledge and, 
in my opinion, be better qualified to start practice 
than by coming straight from the schools or even 
from an architect's office. 

The old system of pupilage doubtless had its 
drawbacks, and was sometimes greatly abused, 
but we must not forget that all our greatest archi- 
tects had their training in this way. 

On the general subject of architecture it may 
seem almost superfluous for me to address you, 
were it not that long custom has imposed upon 
your President the responsibility of doing so at 
the opening of a new session. 

A country's history is written in its architecture, 
and to us it is absorbingly interesting to note how 
architecture crystallises the tendencies of an age and 
to mark the extent to which it may, and, indeed 
must express, the culture of an entire generation, 
Architecture is not made, it grows out af the 
necessities and requirements of a nation, and the 
attitude of the public towards it ts to a great extent 
the social reflex of contemporary civilisation. 
Without a love and care for art, no nation has ever 
arrived at any point of eminence. 
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Architecture as a social art involves a number 
of conditions which do not exist in an art which is 
individualistic, This distinction explains other con- 
siderations which affect the question of public taste. 
The fact is that few works of art have ever received 
the unanimous approval of the world. One may 
safely say that two-thirds of mankind desire to 
be led and are always on the look-out for a lead ; 
they want to have opinions but have not thought 
out enough material on which to base them, and so 
they readily follow some leader. Itis of the greatest 
importance therefore that the public should culti- 
vate some art sense. ‘The average citizen should 
demand and appreciate attractive and well arranged 
cities, beautiful parks and gardens and well 
designed buildings, for greater interest and appre- 
ciation on the part of the public will add new 
inspiration to the efforts of architects and crafts- 
men. 

Some say that everything popular must be bad ; 
some urge that the claims of commerce lead to 
the neglect of good architecture ; others that the 
noble tradition of architecture is being debased 
by its surrender to purely utilitarian considerations ; 
but few, [ am sure, will dispute that one of the most 
helpful aids towards a better appreciation of archi- 
tecture to-day is that the great pioneers in trade and 
commerce are erecting some of the finest modern 
buildings. Can we, for instance, contemplate the 
new Bank of England, the Britannic House in 
Finsbury Square, the new Midland Bank in Cheap- 
side, Lloyd's Exchange, the new Holt building in 
Liverpool, and many others in London and the 
provinces, without acknowledging that commercial 
architecture is rapidly taking a high place in our 
civic life ? 

If we think of the buildings that would have 
been erected for such purposes half a century ago 
we need not be despondent about the future or fail 
to recognise that amongst our business people, at 
any rate, an appreciation of architecture is growing, 

Some of our critics consider much that is being 
done in our towns and cities is “ ugly, coarse and 
soulless ""—to quote from a letter in The Times of 
last July—and cite the buildings at Wembley and 
Adelaide House and Wellington Street in the Strand 
as examples ; but may we not, on the other hand, 
regard these typical specimens of buildings as an 
endeavour on the part of the designers to get away 
from the banalities of so-called period architecture 
and the too slavish imitation of the past? Is it not 
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the fact that the public for so long have been used 
to that sort of thing that any attempt at originality 
or a departure from the conventional is bound at 
first to meet with disapproval ? 

When we think of the heated discussions we have 
had this year over the Hudson Memorial and 
Epstein’s “* Rima ™ in Hyde Park, on the one hand, 
and over Gilbert’s fountain and “ Eros” ji 
Piccadilly Circus, on the other, does it not make 
one sceptical as to the value of current opinion 
regarding any work of art that is new and strange ? 

Thirty years ago the Shaftesbury Memorial with 
“Eros "’ was the butt of criticism as vehement 
as that levelled at “‘ Rima” to-day. It was a 
“hideous structure,” a “ big satire,” an “ inco- 
herent mass of metal with neither simplicity nor 
purity of design,” and more to the same effect, 
though some few, ahead of the crowd, considered 
the memorial “beyond all question a noble work of 
art,” an opinion which has been fully endorsed by 
time. ‘l'o-day “ Rima" has been as severely 
criticised, but in this case, I think, more justly. 
Does not all this inconsistency of expressed 
opinion make us wonder whether public taste 
exists and, if it does, whether it is of any value 
atall? One is reminded of the remark of ‘Tacitus : 
“The public is no real judge of what is good 
or bad,’ 

With regard to architecture, we should welcome 
criticism of our work, even friendly abuse, because 
it is evidence that the public are beginning to take 
an interest in architecture and to notice what they 
think are its merits or failings and this is one great 
step towards their not only demanding but obtain- 
ing architecture worth having. 

If with improved taste on the part of the public, 
and better education on the part of architects, we 
have better buildings in our towns, should we not 
treat them properly and not disfigure them with 
vulgar signs and advertisements ? 

We are living in an age of advertisement; the 
victory of vulgarity aver the decent reticence which 
once was a main characteristic of our countrymen has 
of late years seemed to overstep all bounds. ‘There 
is a place for everything and anightand wrong way of 
doing things: the place for advertisements is not on 


-buildings and in positions where they are an offence 


to the eye and an outrage upon public taste, The 
right way of drawing attention to a product is to en- 
list the sympathetic consideration of the potential 
purchaser and not to set his nerves on edge and 
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‘shock his feelings by forcing the article on him at all 
times and seasons in the crudest possible manner. 

A strident siren deafening our ears would not 
be tolerated for one minute, vet advertisements 
that equally offend the eye are accepted without 
protest. 

In many of our towns—London in particular— 
fine buildings are disfigured and architectural 
features entirely obliterated by signs and letters 
many feet high, out of scale with their surroundings, 
spoiling and yulparising the whole fagade. Think 
what our streets would be lke if all the names and 
advertisements were confined to the facia board 
only—all, so to speak, hung on the line! What a 
comparatively agreeable picture gallery they would 
become ! 

If this is the case in our towns and cities, whut of 
the country? How continually we see roadsides 
and villages marred by notice boards, advertising 
some patent medicine, tea or whisky, with a 
répetition that actually defeats its own object, A 
few years ago nobody would have dreamt of ad- 
vertising in this manner, but to-day everyone is 
allowed, apparently w ithout any control, to display 
hideous advertisements, spoiling the rural char- 
acter of the land. But, happily, there are indica- 
tions that matters are changing for the better. As 
an instance of what can be done, take the beautiful 
road beside the River Wye between Chepstow and 
Tintern, which for some years past had been greatly 
marred by advertisements actually plastered on the 
rocks and ruining this stretch of typical English 
scenery. ‘This was Crown property, and one of 
our more public-spirited members in that district 
wrote to the Office of Woods and Forests urging 
that this disfigurement should be discontinued, 
with the result that the Commissioners issued 
instructions to the lessee that it should be stopped. 

The great oil firms, owing to public protests, 
have to a great extent withdrawn their unsightly 
hoardings from the fields, and at length, after many 
years of Parliamentary difficulties, the Advertise- 
ments Regulation Act of 1907 has been amended 
and this session has received the Royal assent. 
The new Act is the outcome of conferences between 
the Scapa Society and the advertising section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, who acted for 
the great bill-posting organisations throughout 
the country, and it has been helped forward by the 
friendly sympathy of the Home Office, the Ministry 
of Health and the County Councils Association. In 
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order that the charm of country prospects may no 
longer be destroyed by the callous advertiser, it now 
remains for the local authorities to use their powers 
to their full extent and for country residents and 
waylarers to urge action. 

The thanks of the whole community are due to 
the Seapa Society for their unremitting efforts in 
this direction, efforts which have now been 
crowned with success. 

It seems a pity that steps have not been taken 
by the Ministry of Transport to safeguard from 
the display of advertisements the great new roads 
that are now being constructed, for here there is an 
opportunity of making these highways, if free from 
hoardings, and with houses and buildings well 
designed and arranged on either side, unique in 
their dignity and beauty. More consideration 
should also be given to their junctions with existing 
roads, where splendid opportunities are being 
missed for fine traffic centres, planned with digni- 
fied buildings around them. 

A tax on advertisements, as in France and other 
countries, would not only serve as a source of 
income to the State, but as a deterrent to many 
who advertise in a vulgar manner, The whole 
attitude towards this question is becoming more 
hopeful, and in years to come we may expect to 
see advertisements treated in a reasonably artistic 
manner. 

Now when we turn to our old villages and coun- 
try towns the position is not so hopeful. ‘Too 
often we see villages, whose rustic character is their 
chief charm and attraction, being spoiled by new 
erections that ape the worst features of our city 
buildings and are intrinsically out of place. ‘Yet 
all this is being done under the mistaken idea that 
progress is being made. 

England possesses exquisite old villages and 
country towns, some of the most beautiful in the 
world. ‘They are a unique and priceless heritage, 
the admiration and envy of all who visit our shores, 
that should be preserved at all costs ; but it is no 
exaggeration to say that in half a century’s time, at 
the rate so-called improvements are being made, 
the destruction of almost all the beauty arid dis- 
tinction with which our ancestors enhanced these 
towns and villages will be complete. 

There are, it is true, the town-planning powers 
conferred on Local Authorities by Mr. John 
Burns. They have, however, been adopted but 
slowly, and as regards matters of amenity they 
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have been used and administered with far too 
much timidity. During the last Session of Parlia- 
ment the statutes were consolidated in a new 
Act embodying the various amendments made 
since 1909. ‘The general effect of these has been 
to simplify procedure and extend the scope of 
the original Act, while increasing the power of the 
Minister of Health to enforce its use, 

It is to be hoped that the measure needed to 
extend town-planning powers to the built-up 
areas of towns, which the Minister has expressed 
his intention of introducing, will be passed into 
law at an early date, with any amendment found 
nécessary to make the present Act effective as a 
means of preserving the pleasantness of the country- 
side, 

Tt is essential that the members of this Institute 
and the public generally should support the exten- 
sion of this beneficent work, and should insist 
on a vigorous administration of all existing powers 
on the part of Local Authorities and the Central 
Government, 

In the carrying out of their duties under the 
Housing Acts, the various municipalities have a 
great responsibility. In manv cases we see houses 
and layouts which are to be commended in every 
way, suitable to the district, of good local materials, 
comfortable, well planned and designed, and 
adding to the amenities of the countryside. 
Those which reach this standard are, unfortu- 
nately, the exception. Local Authorities, who since 
1923 have been freed from much central guidance 
and control in such matters, are too often neglecting 
to maintain a decent standard of design in their 
housing work. Certain it is that, either for lack 
of proper control, or through want of care or 
designing sith f Whole districts are being dis- 
figured by small buildings placed promiscucusly 
by the roadsides, built without the slightest regard 
to their position or the character of the site, of 
inharmonious materials and inappropriate design, 
1 am not unmindful of the difficulties which at 
present beset building enterprise, and make full 
allowance for them, but I say that a people who 
tolerate without protest such disregard for appear- 
ance must have lost that sense of seemliness which 
is-at the root of proper civic pride ; one wonders 
‘whether they are utterly oblivious to their sur- 
roundings. 

Our great railway companies are advertising the 
beauties and attractions of the towns and districts 
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served by their lines, and at the same time en- 
couraging art by commissioning painters of note 
to design posters depicting various types of land- 
scape charm; but what is the use of these efforts 
by the railway companies if the Local Authorities 
do not realise their responsibilities and allow 
buildings te be erected which are wholly out of 
harmony with their surroundings ? 

The acquisition of a piece of land should not 
give to the purchaser an immoral right to erect any 
building which will prove to be a disfigurement and 
an eyesore in surroundings of beauty and grandeur, 

Qur pictures and other national treasures of art 
are carefully housed, and entrusted to the care of 
experts to safeguard and prevent their being tam- 
pered with—pictures expressive of the centuries in 
which they were painted, but, after all,only seen and 
enjoved by the comparatively few who can appreciate 
them. Our villages and towns, on the other hand, 
are seen by everybody and are a part of the actual 
life of their inhabitants, of the people whose taste 
is being daily formed by the environment in which 
they dwell. Yet the artistic care of villages and 
towns we hand over without thought to the safe 
keeping of those who have no qualifications for the 
work, and who, with the best intentions, lamentably 
betray their trust. 

We build magnificent roads, we pave our streets 
and have the most efficient and up-to-date systems 
of drainage ; we lay on water, gas and electricity 
and all that makes for the material comfort of life, 
and yet with all this we neglect the wsthetic side, 
the cultivation of the beautiful and all that gives 
real and lasting pleasure to those who dwell in the 
country. When we think that day by day all over 
pogand old buildings are being pulled down 
without protest, to make way for new buildings, the 
majority without the slightest beauty or fitness, it 
makes us marvel at our folly in allowing to be swept 
away the old work which tells the history and 
tradition of our country in every town and village 
throughout the land. 

I feel we owe a debt of gratitude to the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings for the 
energetic action and protests they so consistently 
make against such vandalism. To what 4 state of 
apathy have we fallen in England to-day when we 
can allow without protest the gradual demolition 
of an old historical building like Warwick Priory, 
with all its traditions and associations, and the 
shell only to be rescued by an enterprising American 
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who is pulling it down stone by stone for re- 
erection in America, where it may stand as a 
lasting reproach to our crass indifference in parting 
with one of these irreplaceable heritages of the 
past. How truly did the late Lord Curzon write 
in his will that he was “ convinced that beautiful 
and ancient buildings, which recall the life and 
customs of the past are not only historical docu- 
ments of extreme value, but are a part of the 
spiritual and wxsthetic heritage of a nation, imbuing 
it with reverence and educating its taste " 

It seems to be forgotten that throughout the 
country every district had up to the close of the 
eighteenth century and even later its own indi- 
vidual character and traditional methods of bunld- 
ing, partly owing to the local material available. 
This gave a special and pleasing distinction to the 
countryside, and at a glance one could recognise 
the architecture of any part of England. 

Now all this is altered. The introduction of 
railways changed to a great extent the local char- 
acter of building, by enabling cheaper materials 
to be brought long distances to districts where 
they were unknown. The introduction of machine- 
manufactured joiners’ and smiths’ work has dis- 

placed the local craftsmen, and to a very great 
octane the enforcement of building bye-laws— 
necessary in towns and cities perhaps, but needless 
and foolish in a great measure under the different 
conditions of country life—have all contributed to 
alter village architecture ; but as well the advent of 
the motor car, with its encouragement of restless- 
ness and constant change of place, has not only 
been responsible for the change in country life, 
but has made people unwilling to spend money on 
their houses, or to make their permanent abodes 
of architectural value, cheapness having become 
the one object to be attained. 

Think of our old villages to-day in every part of 
the country, with the constant succession of motor 
cars streaming through as if on business of life and 
death, their occupants regardless of the comfort and 
quiet of those who live there and not even 

troubling to look at the buildings they pass by. 
Speed and yet increasing speed seems to be the sole 
object and everything apparently has to give way to 
this. 

The policy of the new road makers apparently 
ig to sweep away everything that stands in the way 
of apeed : the winding picturesque lanes and roads 
are widened and straightened, miles of unnecessary 
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concrete curbing are laid on either side of the old 
grass-bordered highways—for paths that have never 
been needed in the past—magnificent trees are cut 
down, corners are rounded, and frequently the 
entrance to villages vulgarised by oil pumping 
stations and advertisements, 80 as to enable preater 
haste to be achieved by the motorist. 

Can it be wondered at that all regard for old 
buildings or yillages is in danger of becoming a 
thing of the past? 

I should like to quote here some recent words of 
Professor Lethaby, who truly says, “ The England 
that we love is the England of old towns, tilled 
fields, little rivers, farms, churches and cottages. 
If by violently marring the fair country and 
vulgarising the shy old buildings, we obtain 80 
much less to love, what shall it profit? Without 
an England to love we cannot remain stout of 
heart and enduring. Civilisation cannot be had 
merely as a word—it rests on foundations.” 

I am sure the majority of people deplore the 
changes to which T have referred, changes taking 
place so rapidly, but a united and systematic effort 
on the part of architects and Local Authorities 
might do something to preserve the atill remaining 
charm of the country. 

In certain towns and districts there might be 
formed small Civic Committees, annually elected 
by the ratepayers, whose duty it would be to try 
and foster wider interest in their localities, their 
historic traditions, their romance, and their archi- 
tecture. They would enter on their task, not in 
any spirit of fussy interference, or the pushing 
of fads, but helpfully, with suggestions and advice. 
The functions at first might be only advisory, 
but they would in time set up a sort of com- 
mission to which it would be a privilege and 
honour to belong. The annual elections would 
ensure that the work did not get into a groove, 
and the members would have no self-interested 
motives. 

On every committee there might be an architect, 
selected for his knowledge of the architecture and 
traditional buildings of the locality, and care should 
he taken to elect if possible only those who took 
an interest in their town or village, and were 
actuated by a sense of civic pride. In case of any 
matters of importance power should be given 
to call in the Commission of Fine Arts to give 
counsel. 

This may sound Utopian, but there are already 
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many societies of this nature, acting without 
elected authority, who are doing admirable and 
most helpful work in Birmingham, Newcastle-on- 
‘Tyne, Norwich, Stratford-on-Avon, Coventry, and 
other places. 

At first the establishment of such committees 
might be regarded with suspicion, any interference 
with the liberty of people would be resented, but 
if it were felt that the advice was purely for the 
general and artistic welfare of the place, their help 
would in time not only be respected, but invited. 

We realise that changes must take place, the 
constant stream of visitors and trippers brought 
in cars and charabancs te our villages and out-of- 
the-way corners of England are all destroying 
their old-world charm and last vestiges of remote- 
ness—but these changes would modernise them 
more harmoniously if carried out under careful 
and sympathetic guidance. 

We have surely passed the time when it is said 
** What is the use of calling attention to such things, 
they will be done whatever protests are made and 
we must accept them ’’—but why should we? 
Great changes and improvements are taking place 
every day, societies are springing up for the pro- 
motion of objects unheard of years ago, the tidying 
up of our towns and villages, the prevention of 
litter and rubbish, and all matters tending to 
familiarise our people from their childhood with 
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ugliness and disorder and vitiating the taste of the 
entire nation. 

Many may say these things are too trivial to 
speak of—not worth the attention of a great 
Institute such as this—but is it really so? Are 
we not, as architects, all keenly interested in the 
welfare of our country, in its beauty, its buildings 
and everything that makes it more attractive, more 
wholesome and more joy-giving? 

At the present time architecture and decorative 
building, town planning and schemes for housing 
are engaging the careful attention of all nations, 
and it is for this Institute to show, by the work of 
its members, that it stands for England tn the 
forefront of this movement. 

Architecture is everybody's business, and the 
public have the strongest possible interest in being 
served by a competent body of men. It is essen- 
tially a social matter and the unqualified or un- 
skilful architect may do something far worse than 
waste his client’s money. He may be inflicting 
irreparable damage on a beautiful site, or marring 
an otherwise harmonious street and so injuring 
the work of others with more artistic vision. 

It 1s for members, therefore, of this Royal 
Institute of British Architects to realise the respon- 
sibility that rests upon them and to devote all 
their powers and skill to the “ advancement of 
Civic Architecture.” 


Vote of Thanks to the President 


Sir FRANK DICKSEE, P.R.A., in proposing a 
yote of thanks to the President for his address, said : 
There are two strains that [ find running through 
the President's address: one is that of the artist, 
the other that of a man who loves his country; and 
to have these two qualities united is, I think,a source 
of great satisfaction to you who have placed him in 
this honourable position. 

The President has covered so wide a field that it is 
impossible for me to follow him, but I should like to 
say a few words about the education, not so much of 
the profession—because that is now in good hands— 
but the education of the public, For good or ill, 
this is a democratic country, and it ts desirable that 
we should educate our masters. We have been told 
that, I think, by statesmen of authority, Therefore, 
if anything can be done to extend the knowledge of 
architecture—and [ see signs of it in many directions— 
by the publications which are issued and by the 
societies that are formed, the time will soon come when 


a better knowledge of architecture will pervade the 
people of this country, 

Another part of the President's address which also 
interested me—and which I am very glad he touched 
upon—is the crying evil of outrageous and vulgar 
advertisement. We suffer from it badly in London, 
but we are even more tried when we see it in the 
country. In London, | am afraid, we get hardened 
to vulgarity; but we can escape it—and there is no 
place like London to leave. We want to go into the 
country for a little rest and a little pleasure, but even 
there we are assailed on every side by the evil we have 
tried to escape. All the new inventions that have been 
made for our convenience, and for the profit of those 
who make them, are answerable, [ suppose, for this 
state of things. I am glad to find that something is 
being done to pet rid of the evil. I am told, for 
instance, that certain companies have given instructions 
for their posters to be removed from places where 
they have become an offence to the people. I re- 
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member, some years ago, finding myself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Southampton Water, and T found that 
the whole of this large spread of water, very beautiful 
in many parts, was dominated by an enormous 
enamelled iron board, with lettering quite as long as 
this room, advertising somebody's oats. The effect 
that that advertisement had on me—l hope it had the 
game effect on others also—was that 1, strict orders 
that those oats were never to enter my home. The sug- 
gestion has been made by the President—and | cannot 
think, for the life of me, why it has not been adopted— 
that there should be a taxation on advertisements. 
T quite see that it would lead to difficulties in many ways 
if you carried it as far as newspaper advertisements ; 
but if you limited the taxation to posters, it would 
surely be an easy matter to arrange. In other coun- 
tries advertisements are taxed, in some cases heavily 
taxed, and nothing is more easy than to collect this 
tax, becuuse it is done by means of a atamp. If 
an advertisement is seen without a stamp, he who 
placed it there is prosecuted. We are casting about 
for fresh means of taxation which would not injure 
the community: here is a method which would 
benefit the community. Why not adopt it? 

I always feel a little diffident when talking about 
architectural matters, I know [ am to be followed 
by one whose knowledge of his profession is 
profound, and whose manner of imparting it to 
others is most interesting. In proposing this vote of 
thanks to the President, 1 do so in the most cordial 
way, and | am sure the advice that he has given will 
sink into our minds, and we shall try, each in our little 
way, to act according to it. 

Sir REGINALD HLOMFTELD, R.A., in seconding 
the vete of thanks, said: I have much pleasure in 
secondingthe vote of thanks tothe President and in doing 
80 Tcongratulate him an having attainedthe highestrank 
in the profession after long years of devoted service to 
the Institute. Mis energy, his organising ability, his 
urbanity and his ready sympathy will, | am confident, 
carry him successfully through the onerous duties and 
responsibilities of the President of the R.I.B.A, He 
has given us to-night a very suggestive address and has 
touched on matters which are of interest not only to 
architects but to all educated people. In regard to 
ourselves he has pointed out that the hatchet ts at 
length buried and the rift closed which has divided the 
ranks of architects fortwo generations. The Institute 
ean now go forward with the work to which it dedicates 
itself, ** Usui civium decori urbium," and the condition 
of its doing so is that its members should pull together, 
I do not mean for an instant in the sense of a Trade 
Union + what I refer to is team-work, the feeling of 
honourable obligation to work loyally with others, even 
at the cost of personal sacrifice and the loss of personal 
advertisement, [ have noticed since the war a growing 


tendency among the younger brethren to indulge in 
caustic criticism of the work of their colleagues. I am 
not referring to what we all say of each other among 
ourselves but to deliberate criticism delivered in public 
und addressed to the public. The excuse given ts that 
it is necessary to educate the public. Of course it is 
very easy to make mincemeat of the efforts of one’s 
neighbour, and it is an agreeable pastime, because it 
gives the critic a sense of power and enables him to 
remove some of his neighbours’ landmarks, but I would 
suggest that this criticism is seldom based on adequate 
knowledge. The educated public is not so ignorant of 
the difference between good and bad architecture oa to 
require to he spoon-fed and the proceeding appears to 
me to be unprofessional and is certainly unsportsman- 
like, and this last ground is, | think, its final condem- 
nation, [f dirty linen has to be washed, the proper place 
for the operation is the back office and not the open 
market. The president suggested a tax on the adver- 
tisements that disigure our buildings and our country- 
side; the blaze of vulgarity at Piccadilly Circus, for 
example, the gigantic wooden cows that dishgure the 


fields, the humorous tradesmen painting each other's 


backs. I hope this suggestion will be followed up. 
These advertisements are a source of annoyance to the 
great majority of the community, and the advertisers 
ought to compensate the community for this annoyance 
hy further contributions to the revenue, I should like 
to see the tax extended to organised advertisement in 
other quarters, but | fear this ts too elusive und subtle 
to he within the range of practical politics, 

The President devoted most of his paper to a plea 
for the preservation of the amenities of our towns and 
countryside and here his appeal is not only to archi- 
tects hut to the public, Iam wholly with him in this. 
A great deal has been done to direct attention to the 
preservation of valuable buildings and scenery, and 
much has been done by this Institute, the Soctety 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings and the 
National Trust, and I may refer particularly to the 
admirable work done by the Ancient Monuments 
Board of the Office of Works, but there is a long Jee-way 
to make up. Not only do people still regard buildings 
later than the end of the seventeenth century as of 
little or no interest, but the public has not yet learnt 
to regard preat architecture a3 great art, a5 great as 
the masterpieces of painting and sculpture, not less 
entitled to preservation and protection than they are. 
We have at this moment a case in point which is causing 
many of us the most profound anxiety, I refer to 
Waterloo Bridge. No one would think of allowing the 
most eminent of sculptors to remodel Stevens’ Welling- 
ton Monument, or the most skilful of our painters to 
repaint Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, Yet Waterloo 
Bridge is in danger of cither destruction or mutilation. 
Waterloo Bridge is, | believe, the finest bridge ever 
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built, The President of the Institute of American 
Architects, In expressing an earnest hope for its 
preservation, rightly describes it as a “* Truly National 
Monument,” In the opinion of all competent artists 
it is a noble piece of monumental architecture and | 
maintain that on this ground it is as much entitled to 
be preserved, unaltered, as any other great work of art. 
Really great art, whether it is in architecture, painting, 
or sculpture, is a priceless possession and should be 
absolutely inalienable, because any one generation is a 
trustee of it for the generations that follow. Waterloo 
Bridge is with St. Paul's a vital and essential feature 
of London, and what will future generations think of 
this, if it allows this splendid work to be destroyed or 
tampered with in any way by anybody? I hope this 
Institute will continue the strenuous effort it is making 
to save the Bridge. 

In regard to the eet it the President speaks 
with the authority of one who knows it intimately, and 
Lam glad he quoted the beautiful description written 
by my old friend W.R. Lethaby, who has the knack 
of hitting the nail on the head just where it ia wanted. 
The England that we love, that our people have fought 
for and will fight for again, is the England that he 
describes, not the England of the motor-car and the 
bungalow. 

The problem of road planning is, of course, a difficult 
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one. Just now it is much in the air, Town bapa 
road planning, regional planning, arterial roads, zoning 
and oie whole box of ticks have become for the time 
almost a fetish. | do not underrate the importance of 
these matters; they require very close consideration, 
but they are only a part and not the whole of the 
problem of modern civilisation. The Ministry 
of Transport, which has to consider it from many 
points of view, has shown a most welcome recog- 
nition of the monuments of the past, but this attitude 
would be greatly strengthened if the public realised 
that if everything is to be sacrificed to the motor, the 
charm of our English countryside, absolutely unique as 
it is, will be lost, We don’t want the whole of England 
Haussmannised. The President's protest and appeal 
comes none too soon and I have much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks to him for his excellent 
address, 


The vote was carried by acclamation. 


The PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, Sir 
Frank Dicksee and Sir Reginald Blomfield,—I thank 
you very much indeed for the kind way in which 
you have proposed, seconded and accepted this vote 
of thanks. I haye, 1 admit, thought a good deal 
about this paper, and it is a very great pleasure to me 
to feel that it has interested you in hearing it, 


Unveiling of Mr. Gotch’s Portrait 


The PRESIDENT: TI have now, as the incoming 
President, one very pleasant duty to perform, and that 
is to accept, on behalf of the Institute, and to unveil, 
the portrait of our past President, Mr. Gotch, so that 
this picture will be added to the excellent collection of 
portraits which we are rapidly accumulating in the 

titute premises. It ia peculiarly interesting this 
vear because the portrait has been painted by the well- 
nown artist, Mr. T. C. Gotch, our late President's 
brother. He, as you know, is the President of the 
Royal British Colonial Society of Artists, and | 
am sure that when you see this portrait you will 
really congratulate him upon the admirable way in 
which he has fulfilled his task. 

It ts: very difficult for me to speak of Mr, Alfred 
Gotch in his presence, but, as I have known him 


for a very great number of years, and have had the 


pleasure of aitting on the Council with him for almost 
an équal number of years, I am as well privileged, I 
think, as anyone in this room to speak of him? Mr, 
Gotch has made a most admirable Chairman ; he has 
conducted the affairs of the Institute in a firm and fair 
manner, and his treatment of difficulties has been 
judicious and sound, But this was only to be 
expected from a man like Mr. Gotch, who for years 


AZ 


past has been so conversant with public life in his 
own county. Mr. Gotch, apart from his work as 
President, will always be known for the wonderfu! 
series of books that he has written upon Renaissance 
Architecture in England, In fact, he was in modern 
times one of the preat protagonists in that movement, 
the author of many admirable works which have now 
become classics in architectural literature. We hope 
that in his well-earned leisure—and he is blessed with 
perennial youth—he will be able to find time to con- 
tinue his labours; and I might mention that even during 
his years of office he found time to write a work 
which has been only recently published, 

It gives me very great pleasure to unveil the portrait 
of Mr. Gotch, and in doing so I should like to move 
a vote of thanks to Mr. T, €, Gotch, the painter of 
this picture. | 

Mr, J. ALFRED GOTCH (in reply) said: 1 
only wish it were a fact, as some kind ctitics have 
observed, that this was “a speaking likeness "’- 
it would then save me from the difficult task of 
replying to what the President has been so kind as to 
say. I never felt more keenly the emotion which filled 
the poet when he exclaimed: ** Oh that those lips had 
language !"" But they are inarticulate, to your preat 
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lass, because [| am sure you would be much better 
pleased to hear these pai lips talk than to hear me. 
As that is the case, I can only say that Mr. Dawber, 
with his usual kindness, has overstated the case. 
Really, it is not what concerns me personally that will 
interest you to-night, but the counterfeit presentment 
which you see before you. [t has been submitted to the 
criticism of many relatives and also to my fellow towns- 
men, and as most of them admire it, sometimes quali- 
fied with some sort of suggestion, I would only observe 
that those suggestions are nearly all different, and so 
there is not a very unanimous feeling that there is 
something wrong about it, As it has passed those 
severe tests, | think we may consider it to be a fairly 
good portrait. With one criticiam, or observation, 


Presentation of the R.I.B.A, 


The PRESIDENT: I have atill one more duty to 
erform to-night, and that is, to present the Royal 
bastitate Medal and Diploma to the architects of 
the best London street frontage carried out during the 
year 1924. The building selected by the jury this year 
is the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. I think you will agree that the 
jury have made a very good decision, and have selected 
a very admirable building. If anyone in this room has 
not seen it, | hope he will take an early opportunity of 
doing so, It is extremely dignified, simple and quiet 
in its treatment, frankly based on eighteenth-century 
tradition and, I think, eminently suited for its purpose, 
And in congratulating the architects, Mesars. Green- 
away and Newberry, upon their most successful effort, 
{ should like to congratulate also the members of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute upon the 
beautiful building in which they are now able to con- 
duct their work. We have with us to-night, as repre- 
sentatives of the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 
tute, Sir William Wells, 2 past-president, and Mr, E. H. 
Blake, the secretary, and Mr. F. May, a director of 
Messrs. Holland, Hannen and Cubitts, the builders of 
this admirable building. 
The President then handed the Medal and Diploma 
to Mr. Greenaway. 
Mr. F. H. GREENAWAY [F-.] (in reply) said: I do 
not know whether we were more pleased than surprised 
whenwe heard of the honour we were to receive, because 
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[ may made by a kindly young relative I do thoroughly 
sympathise, ‘ [tis a very nice picture,” he said, ‘' but 
it is not handsome enough.” 

Mr. T. C. GOTCH: I need hardly tell you that 
I am in a very embarrassing position, 1 accepted 
your kind invitation with reluctance, but I never 
anticipated that [ should find myself between my 
brother and his “ counterfeit’ resemblance. It re- 
minds me of a well-known saying in which, I think, 
there is a reference to the devil. However, | must 
thank you very much, Mr. President, for so kindly 
moving this vote of thanks; The only thing I need 
add now is, that | do not know who the young 
“ relative" is to whom my brother referred, but 
| cordially agree with Aer. 


Street Architecture Medal 


[ may confess that though Mr. Newberryand myself have 
been in practice in London for more years than we care 
to remember,our work has almost entirely been outside 
the four-mile radius; and I believe that the Auction- 
eers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute is the first building 
we have designed that may fatrly be called London 
street architecture. We do not make the mistake of 
thinking that we have produced anything very start- 
ling or original; indeed we did not try to do so, 
we aimed at housing the headquarters of a professional 
body in a dignified manner, This medal, I understand, 
is awarded for the exterior of a building. I confess | 
am unable to think of a building except as a whole. 
We certainly gave as much thought and time to the 
interior as to the exterior, and [ do not think the in- 
terior will suffer by comparison, Qur work in con- 
nection with this building was an exceedingly happy 
experience from first to last. Unlike Mr. Verity who 
received the gold medal last year, we had no serious 
economic problem to deal with; we were not faced 
with difficulties of commercial considerations, and we 
had an excellent site in one of the finest and most 
interesting squares in London. We had a most con- 
siderate and i ot committee to act for, and in 
Messrs, Holland, Hannen and Cubitts as good con- 
tractors as architects could wish. His Royal Highness . 
the Prince of Wales honoured the building by formally 
opening it, and now, to crown all, we have received 
this medal at your hands, I cannot think of a happier 
termination te an architectural undertaking. 
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The Sociological Basis of Architecture 


BY STANLEY C. RAMSEY [F.] 





fo % UITE recently I heard one of the most distin- 

guished of our younger poets open an address 

with the remurk that at the present time “ All art 

was hag-ridden with theory." So far from disputing his 

dictum, I-would like to add that not only is all art at the 

moment being tested with the fire of applied theory, but, 

that in a period of uncertainty such as the present, it must 
inevitably and rightly be so. | 

| propose, therefore, this evening, with your permission, 
to indulge in « regular orgy of theory, and if T comnot carry 
you with me the whole way, | hope at amy rate to interest 
you in some, if not all, of my assumptions, 

It is almost risking a pers to say that without a 
theory one can accomplizh nothing—a theory held either 
consciously or unconsciously, but probably the more ef- 
fective ws it is instinctive rather than adoptive. Without a 
theory of navigation, anything but the simplest voyages 
would be impossible. 

To those of you who have made a study of modern 
socialogy much of what Tam going to say will, I om afraid, 
be rather stale and unprofitable. But in sprite of the risk of 
boring you | propose to start at the very beginning, and 
for the first part of my paper to concern myself with a few 
simple elemental types and the inferences to be drawn 
froma study of therm. 

If you take « section of almost any coast from West to 
East, or from one side of a mountain range to the flat 
land beyond, you wil! find such a typical section as is 
shown on the diagrarr.. | 

Now if we examine this section as it would be inhabited 
in primitive times, we shall discover that certain people in- 
habit certain parts according to the existence of occupation 
afforded by the different terrain. Thus, on the steep 
western or sea side, we have the miner who in early 
times before the davs of deep shafts worked on the side of 
the hills or mountains nearest to the deposits. It will be 
easily seen from the diagram that stone and metals are 
more casily reached from the steep than the flatter sides. 
Further up the hill side, where the coniferous forests com- 
mence, we find the woodman. Next, where the forest opens 


on to the grass uplands we have the hunter, and then, con- 
tinuing down the Hatter slopes, we discover first on the 
grassy uplands the shepherds ; then, where the grass gives 
place to the richer alluvial lower grounds, the peasant or 
farmer—the poor farmer on the upper slopes and the rich 
farmer in the plains. Then, where the river widens into the 
delta we find the last of our primitive types—the fahermon. 
Thus, starting from left to right on our valley section—only 
4 typical section he it remembered—differing in details in 
any particular place selected, we have the miner, iman, 
hunter, shepherd, peasant and fisherman—our six ele- 
mental or prinutive types who form in their manifold ocecu- 
pations and developments the basis of our moder civiliea- 
tion, From these types and from the country which they 
inhabit, we can discuss the first and most important of 
Le Play's formule : 
Place—work—folk, 
That is, the place determines the work and the place and 
work determine the folk or people, For mstance, whore 
there is grass sheep can be grazed, and the work of shep- 
herding developed, or in the terms of our formula : 
Grass—care of sheep—shepherds, 
or 
Corn land—farming—peasants. 

But we might stop now for a few minutes to consider 
who Le Play was, and what was his theory, 

Le Play was a French mining engineer who eventually 
held an important position in the Ecole Polytechnique, 
Paris, where he was Professor of Mining Engineering. He 
was born in 1806 and died m 1882, In his spare time he 
made a study of the lives of various working families in 
different parts of Europe—in fact, he devoted the whole of 
his spare time ina long and busy life to sucha study. He 
mide comprehensive notes on some 700 European families 
and published the resule of his labour in a monumental 
series of six volumes entitled Lea Ointirtert Europeens, From 
these volumes is derived the theory of the valley section 
and the six elermental types, which may be said to form the 
basis of all modern sociology. 
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CHANGE OF OCCUPATION. 
Le Play had many followers and disciples; one of the most 
t of whom wae Demolins, who wrote o book 
entitled Comment la route cree le tvee social, which was in 
effect the application of Le Play's theory ortheoticsto the 
wide problem of racial development and distribution of 
peoples over the whole of the known world. 

A little anecdote of Le Play will explain his particular 
point of view, 

Once when he was addressing his class in the Paris 
Polytechnique he asked therm what was the most import- 
ant product that came from the mine. After listening to 
the various answers, which ranged from diamonds and gold 
to coal, he answered his own question by saying “ ‘The 
miner. 


Perhaps the beat method of explaining Le Play's theory 
i¢ to relate a story of Goethe, the German poe 

Goethe was examining a tree in the Botanical Gardens 
of Padua, and was strack by the fact that the peculiar 
structure of this particular tree was manifested in all purts 
—i.2., in its roots, its trunk, leaves and fiowers, Applying 
thistheory to the theory of human development tand organi- 
aation, Le Play discovered that the same traite are muani- 
fested throughout any particular section of society. Or, to 
be more explicit, that if a society, as ours was from the 
close of the Middle Ages up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, be based on agriculture, then the whole of 
that society would be dominated by the peasant in his ele- 
mental and more complex types. ‘That there would be a 
corresponding relationship between the most simple land 
worker and the King or Head of the State in such a society. 

We shall see how this theory applics when we come to 
the consideration of the more cormplex states of civilisa- 
ety and the buildings or architecture such civilisation pro- 

In order to arrive at the development from our six cle- 
mental types of miner, woodman, hunter, shepherd, 
sant and , We must next consider how sakct 
thease types would develop as society itself grew and 
developed. Taking them in order, we have first the miner ; 
and we must firat consider the miner as he existed in more 
temote days and in earlier civilisations. As a salt miner we 
find him an the barren ore, and as a surface Miner 
and quarryman on the short sterile side of the mountain 
slope. Remote from the more populous centres of the fer- 
tile agricultural plains he has always been something of a 

tan, Harsh in bre manner of biving and unsocable 

trons his remoteness. He with his fellow workman and 
nearest neighbour on our valley section, the woodman, 
have had much in common, TI are the servants of the 
community and particularly of the bt building community. 

* The drawers of waterandthe hewers of wood.” Itwasthe 
miner who made the first iron axe-head to be fitted with 
the woodman’s handle: the miner who sheathed the 
wooden cart wheel. Both these vocations have from the 
earliest days of civilisation been associgted together in 
building, Now, remembering the discovery as to the simi- 
larity of all parts of the plant, we shall begin to see how 
vastly important are these aocial differences as they affect 
our moder civilisation, 

If Le Play's deductions are correct, and I submit that 
they are, then there is a similarity of outlook and character 
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between the moat humble coal miner or steel worker and 
the greatest railway magnate or coal lord, 

A student of architecture, especially in this country, ia 
apt to be bewildered by the seeming continuity of design 
up to the end of the eighteenth century, and the seeming 
lack of contmuity during the nineteenth, but as I ahall 
hepe to show during the course of this paper auch breaks 
in tradition have always occurred with the changes in 
vocation, 

Aa mining developed and surface seg was superseded 
by tunnelling, and then by deep shafts; the miner became 
more and more removed from his fellow eins in contra- 
distinction to the followers of all other vocations, As civi- 
lisation developed, the members of all other vocations ex- 
cept theminers tended te become morecloselyknittogether, 
The miner became not only more removed, but more vio- 
lent in his hkes and dislikes, His sudden change from dark- 
ness to light, the special and separate nature of his work, 
making organisation difficult, all tending to develop a 
special type of character, which will, | think, if we exam- 
ine it with its implications, go far to explainthe peculiarities 
manifested in the social structure and architectural devel- 
opments of the nineteenth century. I shall have more to 
say of the miner presently, but for the moment we will 
leave him and give a few minutes’ considerstion to his 
companion, the woodman. 

In all northern countries wood was originally, as it is 
now over large areas of Russia and Sweden, the chief 
building material, and the woodman, first as a rough logs- 
man and timber feller, afterwards as carpenter and house- 
wrheht, became one of the chief workmen or master 
builders. 

Even to-day it is interesting to notice how many of our 
successful builders atarted life at the “s bench. 
The , through the nature of his retire. became # 
cunning contriver in the use of supporting or fr 
members, At first a few rough tree trunks tied together— 
the primitive hut (which must have been something like 
the log cabin of the timber districts im modern Canada) 
afterwards to develop into those intricate and glorious half- 
timbered houses of which you have some very fine examples 
in Lancashire, 

Even to-day, in spite of our steel and concrete. the wood- 
MAN 88 carpenter or joiner is not without his importance. 

Following the woodman, we have next a very different 
type, the hunter—the man who deals in death, and who 
by a natural transition becomes the soldier, the chief, the 
leader. He organises the valley for war, and the whole 
influence of civilisation is bent on turning his faculties 
towards peaceful ends. In the Great War—a war in which 
cavalry played so small a part—itis interesting to note how 
many of our great soldiers were cavalrymen, As a type the 

nter, as civilisation spreads over his hunting fields, must 
cither become a warrior leader and form a soldier aris- 
tocracy, as were, in fact, m the early days most of the aris- 
tacticies pice ak orhe must die out as the Red Indian is 


in the ‘idnoxy of building the hunter is important as a 
sorte who thinks in terms of fortresses, of as o chief 
who becomes a patron. 
Immediately on the grass land and linked to the hunter 
in our valley chain ts the shepherd—his exact antitype— 
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the man who thinks in terms of life, whose wealth is in the 
increase of life. 

ohetae soldier's sword becomes the sword of justice, then 

the shepherd's crook becomes the symbol of mercy. 
life ER IOME SO Lnacoer ot Y> one—on his grass maul he 

lit the mystery of life and broods over the wicked- 
ness of the cities af the plain. Ina cavilised society he 
naturally becomes the spiritual leader, the great Divine (the 
pastoral areas of Scotland and Wales are still the recruiting 
grounds for ties oftinets: OF thes Sete aes the 
doctor, the nurse, the apothecary and, in humble ranks, 
the weaver, the cobbler the cobbler has been a person of 
reflection throughout all history) and the barber. Shep- 
herds are not great builders; their ascetic way of life and 
their remoteness from the world of facts as understood 
the peasant leads them to a fugitive and ephemeral idea of 
building ; they think in terms of grotand bower. But they 
are great inspirers of mankind—under their inspiration 
mason, catpenter, and blacksmith produced the Gothic 
cathedrals and churches of the Middle Ages, throughout 
all of which is expressed the insubstantiality and other- 
worldliness of the shepherd's dream. 

Passing from the shepherd we next have to consider the 

t—the founder of civilisation, for the art of agricul- 
ture is the basis of all civilisation. 

The miner may exhaust his mine and move off to other 
districts: the hunter quickly exploits the game of his 
woods ; the woodman’s art, even with careful afforestation, 
is destructive, and he must move on; while the shepherd, 
from the need of new pasture, is the nomad of history. 

The peasant’s work of reaping and sowing attaches him 
to one particular spot of earth ; his duties are seasonal and 
recurring, he builds his home for permanence, x and from the 
love of his home follows the arta and crafts, villages and 
towns—the orderly life of a static population. His great 
need is for peace, for protection from enemies, and that 
ia why he has so much use and admiration for the soldier— 
can, if need be, become a sturdy defender of his home and 
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farm himself—but he is of all the valley types the most 
peaceful. ‘Thus we get the apparent oe of a great 
peasant State, like France, subroring § huge lard and 
appearing from time to time in martial guise with her cry 
for“ Security.”” It may be truly said that a vocation is a 
habit of mind | 

Last, but not least in importance, especially for Englsh- 
men, we have the fisherman, 

The fisherman is the potential traveller, sailor, the 
beanies of trade and commerce, and as civilisation develops 

he becomes not only a carrier of goods, but a purveyor of 
new ideas, He is from the nature of his occupation an 
opportunist, dependent on wind and tide, and his work ts 
to some extent seasonal, It may be because our history has 
been so much concerned with the sea that we have, a6 a 
nation, developed an opportunism im politics—we do not 
make our preparations until the storm is upon us. It is 
impossible to forecast exactly what line we are going to 
take—we do not know ourselves—and this is probably 
why we have been known for so long us “ Perfidious 
Albion.” 

So that when we come to consider the development of 
our English architecture, particularly in relation to voca- 
tional types, Wwe must never forget that it is,40 to speak, 
bounded and limited by sea influence. 

I am afraid I, like the gentleman who was an uncon- 
scionable time in dying, have been unpardonably long in 
this my introduction, but it was necessary, in order to 
develop my thesis, to give some consideration to these 
elemental types. 

Referring once again to Le Play and the analogy between 
the botanical and social structure, we that as nations 
multiply and civilisation increases we get transmuted 
groups of these types, ranging from the still continuing 
primitive vocations through village and town life to cen- 
tralised centres of direction. “To surmmarise what I hive 
said, we may set down the village types in their transition 
from the simple to the complex, as follows : 


THE VALLEY ‘TYPES. 
‘TRANSMUTED FRO ity To ComPpLEex. 


Type. Note. recteriatic. "Transition. 
Miner Remote from the Teididsettoue, Instable.. Quarryman, Coal and Metal Miner, Black- 
, settled life of the amith, Mason, Jeweller, Metalworker, 
Servanta 6.) plains ironmasters, Quarryowners 
. Woodman Constructur -» Energetic od .. Logmen, Carpenter, Joiner, Shipbuilder, 
Carriage-builder, Wood: r, Builder, 
Architect, Engineer 
Hunter Thinks in terms of Opportunists, Expan- Soldier, Sportsman, Gamekeeper, Poacher, 
ead death sionists, Youth, Butcher, War Lord, and Dominant Caste 
cite - Courage, and —Temporal Leaders 
piritua Strength 
Shepherd Thinks in terms of Nomadic, Philosophic, Weaver, Cobbler, Railway Guard, Police- 
| life Health and Wisdom man, Draper, Woollen oe Silk Merchant, 
Banker and Financier, Doct 
master, Divine—Spiritual fon pitas 
Peasant .. The basis of all Peaceful, Permanence. Poor Farmer, Rich Farmer, Market Gardener, 
| , civiltsation Smbility, § Central Florist, Green oe _Brickmaker, Per jee 
The basis of Government, the law § Buresucrat, Squire and Landed Pro- 
Civilisation of Primogeniture prietor 
Fishermen .. Trade and com- Opportunists, Aute- Sailors, Fishmongers, Crrocers, Merchants 
merce crats, Independence 


Chiefs and People—Emotionals, Intellectuals. 
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I now propose to deal with the recognised historical 
divisions of | architecture and to attempt to show 
how these periods were influenced by the different voca- 
tional types. In this respect I wish to quard against a 
modern prevailing error of explaining everithite oe sen by some 
simple and over-riding theory, Life is not as easy as all 
that, and in considering any period there are so many 
factors that must be into consideration—geographical 
and historical, climatic and racial, with cultural influences 
from other nations, 60 that this vocational theory can be 
only taken as a contributory infiuence, which when con- 
sidered with all these other factors may help to explain 
eertain difficulties and incomprehensibilities in our archi- 
tectural development. The interest in the theory of voca- 
tional types is that it ts basic, the influence of which has to 
a large extent, at any rate in technical history, been 

[ propose to divide the architectural history into three 


(1) ‘The historical period ; 
(2) The industrial erie; ; and 
(3) The period of organisation. 


Hrstroricat Prnrop. 

Passing over the influence of the Rotnans and Saxons I 
will, if | may, commence with the Normuns, whom I am 
going to describe as the “ Hunters." By this | mean that 
they were essentially, not in the simple éense but in the 
complex sense, a hunting-warmnor type. ‘vy were, of 
course, as we know, originally seafaring people with an 
agrictltural tradition, but owing to the necessity of their 
expansion they came more and more to depend upon the 
sword for conquest and settlement. 

Now, taking them as the hunter or warrior type—and 
when | am speaking of types in connection with historical 
periods [ mean the dominating type at that particular 
period—we find that throughout the whole of the Norman 
civilisation importance is given to the soldier. He thinks in 
terms of war, his relaxation isthe chase, his attitude towards 
all binlding is that of the soldier to the fortress—and this 
we find true not only of the buildings of war but of the 
buildings of peace. 

It is commonly said that Norman church architecture 
was built on particular lines because of the necessity of 
defence, and sithousts this is to a certain extent true | do 
not believe it is entirely truc, but that it is rather the atti- 
tude of mind which, continually thinking in terms of fort- 
resses, con only build according to those terma, Therefore, 
throughout the whole of Norman architecture we find 
enormous strength, small apertures, every line and stone 
of which expresses this principle of defence. 

Probably the most imdicative charucteristic of any 
people is their attitude towards human life, and it is 
interesting to trace how particular offences punished by 
death were peculiar to certain periods, ‘The Norman law 
of death for offences against the Game Law—essontially a 
hunters’ law—was muaititained in ite extreme form until 
the passing or suppression of the Norman spirit by the 
ever-increasing power of the Church. I think it was Arch- 
bishop Langton who finally did wway with the death 
penalty for offences against the Game Laws, 

Passing from the Norman to the medieval or Gothic 
period—which may be said to have commenced with the 
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murder of "Thomas & Becket and the submission of the 
King to the Church—from this time the Church grew far 
more powerful and was, in fact, the: dominating factor, 
and this period [| propose to call the “ Shepherd " period. 

As we have seen from the study of our ori 
the shepherds with their hutred of death had obviouny vo to 
rely on the strong anm of the hunter or soldier for defence 
and the maintenance of order, and it is interesting to note 
that when Joan of Arc whe condemned for heresy Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, with his historical accuracy, makes the 
military power the executioners who carried out the death 
SeT1icnce. 

So, fram now onwards, we get two powers both strug- 
gling for mastery—the temporal and the episisunl——ao I 
think, at any rate in the beginning of the “ Shepherd * or 
Medieval period, the whole weight of the Church was 
bent on controlling and guiding the soldier epirit of the 
Normans to the service of the Church, They turned them 
mto Crusaders and sent them off on holy wars, and they 
developed the tournament and the spirit of chivalry. 

One crime a shepherd cannot forgive, and that ia the 
loss or theft of his flock, as, of course, his flock is vital to 
him in his primitive state. So that we find in the trans- 
muted state the one unforgivable crime wus heresy ; and 
46 the hunter imposed the death sentence for breaking the 
Game Laws, so the Churchman imposed the death sen- 
tence for heresy, which was enacted in varving force 
until what may be described as the end of the shepherd 
period—te., the disestablishment of monasteries under 
Henry VI. (The law against heresy was revived under 
Mary, but only to a limited extent.) 

Now, as | have said, the shepherds are not essentially a 
building people—they think in terms of life and growth, 
and their riches are due to the expansion of their flocks. 
So behind all the wonderful beauty of the Gothic churches 
and cathedrals is the unfolding of the forest glade—it is 
essentially the architecture of the grove and the sheepfold. 
The cloisters and the college quad are the more permanent 
ckpressions in stone of this simple idea, whilst throughout 
all the periods of Gothic we feel the influence of the forest 
with its branching aisles, until with its final phase, te., 
the perpendicular, we get a feeling as if the Ri Taig were 
really petrified wood. Their ideas of building were 
dynamic and not static as that of the Noemi: : they 
thought in terms of grom and panel, rather than in the 
terms of simple arch and column, ‘There is-even in the 
finest of the Gothic buildings beneath its wonderful poise 
H rar: insecurity—a fragility of structure, 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, that impassioned admirer of the 
mediaeval perio, stutes in one of his books—I think it is 
in his Mtstory of Paris—“ that contemporary with the erec- 
gi ses a Gothic Cathedral is the builders’ repair shop at 
its 

Tam not in any sense trying to dec the beauty or the 
achievernent of Gothic itecture bik om roils to 
point out the essential differences between that and pre- 
ceding and sul nent atyles. 

The chief buil material both for the Norman and 
medieval work is stone and timber—the work of the 
quarryman and of the woodman, and it is not until the 
advent of Henry VIL that we get any general use of brick. 

Stone, of course, was quarried from from the hills and from 
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the uplands, the natural territory of the hunter and the 
shepherd ; whereas, when we come to brick we, of course, 
have the clay of the plains, the territory of the peasants. 

Tf 1 am allowed to take Henry VIL asa figure which 
represents a new epoch, the closing of the chepherd 
period and the beginning of the peasant, then we really 
come to the Renaissance—or, as | should prefer to.call it 
for the purposes of this paper, the “ Peasant” penod, 

Whereas the Norman warrior depended on his sword 
for his domination, it was during the medieval peried that 
wool waa the staple industry of England and trem which 
our wealth and commerce came ; but from the breaking 
up of the monusteries in the rergn of Henry VII, agncul- 
ture becomes our staple industry and continued to be our 
most important vocation until the repeal of the Com Laws 
and the advent of the Industrial age. 

Now it must be remembered that although we can, if 
my theory is tenable, for the purpese af convenicnece, 
roughly divide these periods as Hunter, Shepherd, and 
Peasant, we must remember that they were only the 
dominating types, that it did not mean that when, for 
instance, the Church became more powerful that the 
warrors did not exist as a Very powerful and cfhicial caste, 
or that when agriculture and the peasants became incress- 
ingly more powerful that the system of Norman sristo- 
cracy and Church leadership was immediately super- 
seded. They existed cantemporaneously, but the indica- 
tive and important type is always the dominant type. As 
it will be found through the study of history, it is the 
dominant type that imposes its ideas on the other types, 
and essays to bind and mould them fo its will. 

Following out the law of life, we find that as death for 
affences against the Game Laws was superseded by the 
shepherds, so death for heresy was superseded by the 
peasants, who were rigorous in their application of the 
death penalty for all crimes against property. In fact, it 
was well into the nineteenth century that people were 
hanged for stealing a sheep or a loaf of bread. 

When we think of peasant civilisation we have to think 
of the farm—the unit of centralised authority from which 
the farmer exercised his domination over all his lands, 
and we find, from the period of Henry VII and the 
corresponding period of Francis | of France, that the 
whole effort of the Kings of both countries, as being the 
most representative of the people, was towurds this 
centralisation of authority. It waa the basic idea of 
peasant civilisation, and this is why it secms to me that 
the revival of Roman architecture and Reman methods of 
building, which we call the “ Renaissance,” wit #0 
welcomed by the peasant mind of that time. Because it 
must be remembered that the Romans-were essentially 6 
nation of peasants or egriculturalists. It was the habit 
to think of them as éoldiers, but they were only soldiers in 
a secondary degree ; their purposes were not £0 much 
conquest—which was the policy of the Huns—but coloni- 
sation, settlement, and the encouragement of husbandry. 
As [| have said, from now onwards, brick, the material of 
the peasants, becomes of increasing importance, until, 
well on in the Renaissance, we find brick the chief building 
material, so that even our most magnificent buildings of 
this period are for the most part brick buildings with stone 
facings. 
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London, so great a part of which wes developed during 
the agricultural or “ peasant “ period, is essentially a city 
of brick. But aa I have said, we come of a sailor people, 
therefore the idew of transported material and transported 
ideas of building ave always observed as a controlling factor 
in our architecture. [t has been said that the poverty of 
cur designs and our buildings, particularly of our ideas, 
which charactensed the early part of the nimeteenth cen- 
tury and marked the closing of the Georgian era, were due 
to the Jong Napoleonic wars with France which shut us 
off from contect with the Continent, 

It is interesting to trace the effect of the peasant mind 
in ita relation with the soldier and the Churchman—the 
peasant, sa we have seen, is the peaceful type, and his idea 
of an army is for defence, so that from the time of Henry 
VLU onward we have in our history as an outstanding fact 
eur objection to a strong standing army; whereas the 
Church tends to become more and more formalistic until, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, we find the “* Hint- 
ing’ and “ Sportsman " parson more concermed with the 
farming of his glebe lands than with the care of his flock. 
It would seem at first thought a very wild assumption to 
say that buildings such as Versailles or Castle Howard 
were nothing but glorified farmsteads—the analogy 1 at 
first sight so far fetched as to seem almost ludicrous, but 
the peusant with his life of peace and ease, as he accumu- 
lated riches, became ever more cnamoured with magnifi- 
cence and grandeur, and with his strong passion for cen- 
tralisation we see gradually evolving those well-recognised 
types of Renaissance buildings with their central blocks, 
wings und subordinate groups. So that we have the hunter 
building his fortresses, the shepherd imitating his forest 
glades and erecting his sheepfolds, and the peasant de- 
veloping his farm into country house and town palace. 

This aspect of my subject and comparison with the 
different periods could be developed indefinitely, but I 
must now pass on to the Industrial or “ Miners " pericd, 
which for the purposes of an easy classification may be 
aaid to commence from the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
to have continued down to the present day; though I 
should prefer to divide it into two periods—the one which 
I will call the “ Mining Camp Period," and which I will 
say ended in the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
and the other the “ Moder Period " or the “ Period of 
Organisation.” 

As amatter of fact, of course, the Miming or Industrial 
Period commenced well in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but it was not really until the miners were strong 
enough to repeal the Corn Laws that they can be said to 
have become the dominant type. 

First of all, taking their attitude towards the laws of life, 
which, as | have said, I consider one of the most indicative, 
we find that during this period practically the only crime 
that was punished with death was the crime of murder 
(though occasionally and at rare instances the crime of 
high treasen was punished in the same way), [t was in 
fact the crime against the group, for the miner n 
for his wealth upon his group multiple. As a primitive 
eecupation one miner can only accumulate by his indi- 
vidual efforts a certain amount of wealth, but by the aid 
of his sons and his relations he can, as a group formation, 
secumulate and control a largely increasing amount of 
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wealth, so that the death of-any member of his group is, in 
effect, a threat to his means of life. It is interesting to 
trace this idea of group formation developing and incress- 
ing during the period of the industrial era. The private 
employer is superseded by Boards of Directors, ernployers 
and employees combine and strengthen themselves mto 
opposing groups, and although during the carly part of 
the industrial period the individual counted for so much, 

this wos only a passing phase, until to-doy it js really the 
group formations that are the chief factors in our civilisa- 
tian, 

The Miner was, of course, more than any other type 
dependent upon the sailor for his means of sustenance, 
After the repeal of the Cor Laws bread had to be m- 
ported, 20 that with the enormous ioreace of our urban 
and tndisstrial population there was also an enormous 
increase in our Mmaritinw or carrying power. 

early mining or industrial development took place 
with such rapidity that the miner, with his remoteness 
and aloofness from the traditional and permanent ideas 
of the peasant, involved us, for the better part of 100 years, 
in what may be called a“ Mining Camp" civilisation. 

We architects all know too painfully well the chief 
characteristics of the buildings of the nineteenth century, 
commencing with the miners’ towns, as, for example, the 
ribbon towns in Wales where we get what is really a trans- 
lation of the mincrs’ shack into terms of brick. In the 
older established industrics, such aa that af the Wedewood 
Works in Staffordshire at Etruria, we find traces of the 
Georgian or Peasant civilisation carried on and expressed 
in their buildings ; but quickly the architecture became 
more impermanent, all traces of tradition are lost, and 
amall villages and country towns developed mto huge, 
vast, formless conglomerations: until from sheer neces- 
sity we get the intervention of bve-laws and the enormous 
growth in the power of Poor Law authorities. 

Possibly the most outstanding buildings of this penod 
are the typical buildings of all mining camps—viz., 
the gin palaces, and corresponding with these are the 
gambling saloons, gambling probably being the greatest 
vice of the Industrial Age. 

As opposed to the preceding or peasant period, we find 
impermanence and instability opposed to the ideas of 

ence and stability. It was not until the advent of 
the Great War, which by the harsh stoppage of al! building 
WOTkSs. put a stop to our fumtive and tempormry view of 
housing, that existed not only amongst the working classes, 
who were possibly bound by conditions of work and place. 
Amongst the middle classes we find this attrtude of im- 
permanence expressed in movemment—the taking of a house 
from three to seven years, and then moving on to another 
similar house, The whole population was in «state of flix 
and movement, very analogous to the conditrans that 
obtained in the mining and pioneer camps of America, 
the constant movement of population from one part of 
the town to another, or from one township to another, 

Again, as we hove seen, the material of the period— 
stone for the hunters and the shepherds, and brick for 
the peasants—is used successively by the different types; 

‘so the miner also wants to use his material—ateel—in his 
buildings, changes in material are never introduced 
in their completeness, First of all we get steel framing 
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with the filling or casing of brick or stone ; eo possibly 
the contemplated steel house will be the ultimate expression 
of our mining civilisation. This remains to be acen | 

The buildings of the Industrial Period may be called 
the buildings of the “ pit-prop” style, and if this were 
the whole of the picture it would be a sorry and a dismal 
outlook, but inherent im the rmoiner in his old vocational 
pursuits is another quality—the quality of excellence ; 
and | think it might be argued that the miner is not only 
responsible for the worst of our buildings, but also for 
the beat. As a quarryman he was used to the finish and 
excellence required by worked stone, aa » that we find under 
shepherd inspiration during the medieval penod, and 
under shepherd inspiration coupled with peasant stability 
enhaneed by sailor contact in Greek times, he developed 
excellence o# a characteristic of his stone work. We find 
him a a smith and jeweller throughout all periods de- 
veloping this same excellence of warkmanship, Even 
during the worst of the industrial period, when we used 
those hard-faced pink bricks that have desolated ‘whols 
countrysides, this may have been nothmg but a thwarted 
instinet towards excellence. In the rebuilding of Oxford 
Street it is interesting to note that the brick and stucco 
buildings of the late Georgian or formalistic peasant 
period are now being superseded by the steel frame and 
stone work of the miner, 

Almost contemporuncously with the emergence of the 
miner as the dominant type and his continued warfare 
with the peasant during the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century—a warfare the reactions of which are still felt in 
the border land between cities and rural districts—there 
was witnessed another emergence, that of the shepherds, 
who, freed from the restraint of the dominating peasant 
with his formalistic notrons, expressed himself in the 

*'Tractanan and Evangelical Movements” and in the rapid 
growth of Nonconformity. It is interesting particularly to 
compare the development of Church Art during this 
peniod—freed from the peasant influence, the shepherd 
naturally turned to his fundamental ideas and expressed 
himself in the traditional buildings of his own period, 

But the Gothic revival that started so hopefully, and 
which is still a great and ab eae influence, was pradu- 
ally and surely mechanised by the miner. As T have 
said, equally with the development, ar the increasing im- 
portance of the miner, was the increasing importance of 
the sailor, and it 1s possibly due to this fact that towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, when we became dis- 
satished with our architectural achievements, thet the 
sailor, as an importer of ideas, led us into those innumer- 
able essays in foreign styles characteristic of the closing 
vears of that period, 

So that from the murky confusion of the nineteenth 
century we predually see certain clear vocational tdeas 
emerging. Towards the end of this century, when the 
more intelligent miners became dissatisfied with their 
architectural achievements, there was a return to & more 
simple, and more traditional, method of peasant building, 

Starting with Norman Shaw, who in his early days 
may be said to have built in the domestic version of the 
Gothic revival, and who then sought his instruction with 
sketch book and pencil in foreign countries, but returned 
to the Georgian period for his later inspiration, we now 
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come to the owentieth century, which I have already 
PEeetoD oF ORGANISATION. 

A close examination of the architectural movements 
of the last 25 years reveals certain clearly defined ideas, 
which I am going to be bold enough to try and relate to 
the different vocational types. 

In the very beginning of this period we find what was 
then described as L'art nowweau, a continental importa- 
tion which had a very mild re-action in this country. It 
was for the most part an unrelated ex ion of emo- 
tionalism owing its Inception to the industrial movements 
in Germany and France, and in » vague and shadowy 
way indicating what men dimly felt to be the Inauguration 
of a new ero. It had no intellectual or traditional force 
behind it, with the consequence that it was all flower and 
no roots—a bnght, brief burgeoning, followed by as 
quick a decay. 

It may, perchance, in its dying have shed the seeds of 
an intellectual archoism, which we shall more closely 
examine when we come to consider what we may call 
" Modernism,” 

In domestic architecture we see two methods of ex- 
pression, apparently contradictory, but in reality the 
result of the same inspiration. 

The one method was a return to the Tudor or Eliza- 
bethan method of building, the other, the Renaissance or 
Georgian, and, although for the most part these streams 
are diverse and distinct, there is also observable, a5 it were, 
a merging or developing, so that we might say the Tudor 
or half-timbered cottage was expressive of the early years 
and the late Georgian house of the later years of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

Now returning to our vocational chart, we find that 
what we have really been doing during the last twenty-five 
years is to make a practical and imitative investigation of 
peasant methods of building—our peasant or agricultural 
period lasting, as I have said, from Henry VIII to 
George III, the " Farmer" King. ‘Thus, the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, also witnessed a revival of the 
peasant handicrafts of weaving, printing, metal working, 
furniture making, ete. Small isolated groupe of people, 
intent on being peasants, established themselves in various 
agricultural centres. 

One of the most beneficial and helpful of the results of 
this peasant revivel was the origination of Gurden Cities 
which had in them the germinating idea of Town Plan- 
ning? ‘Town Planning being our most expressive and con- 
demnatory criticiam of nineteenth century “ Mining 
Camp “ muddle and mess. 

One feature of modern architectural development that 
has bewildered most of us ot various times is the marked 
divergence between the design of our domestic and our 
public buildings—a divergence, ! think, largely due to the 
difference between two vocational types, viz., the differ- 
ence between the peasant and the sailor, For, if in our 
twentieth century domestic building we have relied on 


peasant inspiration, | think we must largely ascribe our 
public buildings to sailor inspiration. 

If this deduction is. correct, then we shall expect to. 
find such influences radiating from our chief ports, and 
this is in effect what happened, our two chief centres of 
inspiration being London and your own city of Liverpool, 
Starting with London with its many continental relations, 
we have, first, the reaction to French architecture as 
typified by the buildings of the 1900 Exhibition in Paris, 
followed by a phase of Gallic Neo-Grec, which in its turn 
gave way to a pure Louis XVI revival, as exemplified in 
the buildings of the Ritz, The Morning Post, and various 
blocks of flats designed by Mr. Verity. 

These buildings gave us a valuable lesson in continental 
scale and style—and by the word “style,” I am not re- 
ferring to particular period, but rather to a definite 
expression of urban values. 

But whilst we, in London, deteriorated in our efforts, 
and in the new Regent Street reverted to our Mining 
Camp method of approximation, you, in Liverpool, sought 
inspiration in America, and to my mind more truly indi- 
cated what was best in our mining civilisation—in pursuit 
of the excellence of the stone and steel fabrications of our 
friends across the Atlantic. 

If | have not already fatigued you past all endurance 
with my types and phases, | should in conclusion for a 
few moments like to consider what, for want of a better 
word, we may describe as ‘ Modernism.” 

It 1s-a little early yet to say what “ Modernism “ 1s, or 
is not—and I must confess that | om not at all clear in my 
own mind as to what it exactly portends, But this I am 
sure of, and that is, that jt is far too Important a movement 
to dismiss with a contemptuous imprecation, or a mere 
shrug of the shoulders. | 

[It seems to. me that “ Modernism ” in this country is 
the result of various converging forces not yet altogether 
harmonised, 

There is first the moder critical mind seeking inepira- 
tion and guidance in French logic, analysis and planning, 
whilst neglecting French sentiment. There is a definite 
and well-defined desire to express logically new matermls 
and new methods of construction—though here [ think 
we are a little half-hearted. I hear in various circles a good 
deal of talk of the necessity of a truthful expression of steel 
and reinforced concrete, but very litth reference to the 
necessity for exact calculation, which seems to me must 
be the basis of any such expression, ‘Then, last but not 
least, we have a strong emotional influence coming from 
Scandinavia with a vivid appeal to our Norse blood; an 
influence which might, perhaps, be compared to that of 
Ibsen in literature—“A strong, clean wind from the North” 
as it has been called, strengthening and fortifying us. 

Thus we have peasant logic and sailor inspiration 
wating to be unified by same relation to tradition, the 
sum of which, if it is to be successful and to have any 
permanence, must express our advanced mining civili- 
sation. 
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Review 


OLD ENGLISH HOUSES. By 7. A. Gotch. 
[Methuen, 16s. met; large Svo.] 

Everything that Mr. Gotch writes about old English 
houses is worth reading. In the present book he has 
cast his net wider than usual to interest those readers 
who are unfamiliar with the subject. A few, a very 
few, books with a similar aim catch on at once with the 
greater public, and after reading even one chapter of 
this book one feels that it ought to be on the shelves of 
‘every Englishman who can afford it and who is in the 
least interested in the heritage of his own country, To 
foreigners who are visiting this country it should be 
invaluable, as well as to students taking honours 
degrees in History or English at the Universities. 

Apart, however, from its value to the public, Mr. 
Gotch’s book distinctly fills a gap in the architect's 
library. It is a very good book to place in the hands of 
a@ young man intending to take up the practice of 
architecture, or (to cover a much wider field) of a 
young man or woman who shows any desire to study 
old buildings. It is, first and foremost, readable, and 
it is not at all easy to be so really informative in an 
attrachve way, Mr. Gotch has achieved this difficult 
task with complete success. It is not only his very 
wide and deep knowledge of the subject he writes about 
that is apparent on every page, but his appreciation 
of the life that was contemporary with it. Rarely 
have we met with a book which identifies manners 
and customs so easily and naturally with the building 
art ——— 
The division of the subject matter is interesting and 
must have taken some thought to arrive at, Alterna- 
tives readily present themselves, euch as a division by 
centuries or by architectural style, the first of which, at 
all events, might appeal to the more precise minds of 
some of our continental neighbours. These things are 
always difficult, and if English work is dubbed ‘“ Caro- 
lean " and so forth, one has to have ‘he courage of 
conviction that the titles used assist tne imagination ta 
such an extent as to hecome worthy of perpetuation : 
and Mr. Gotch is surely quite right, as nothing can 
make English architecture more vivid, at least to our- 
selves, than its association not with dates, but with 
great historic periods. ‘There must be some generalisa- 
tions, of course; thus in a matter of seven broad 
divisions, the first is ““ The Media-val House "and the 
sixth is“ The Small House"; the remainder being, in 
order, “ Tudor,” Elizabethan," “* Carolean,"’“ Queen 
Anne” and “ Georgian.” The abandonment of the 
term “ Jacobean " as a main division is a bold step ; 
in other words, a mansion such as Audley End is 
considered as “ Elizabethan,” though built in Jacobean 
times, But there is a lot to be said for this: it is 
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broadly true that everything that ‘“‘ Jacobean ” stands 
for is merged in Elizabethan work, except Inigo Jones, 
and Inigo Jones is as much “ Carolean " as Jacobean 
and more definitely himself than either, The three 
chapters devoted to Elizabethan and Carolean work, 
together well over a third of the whole work, are most 
valuable and important. Nothing but a really close 
study could do justice to an epoch which produced, in 
less than half-a-century, three such dissimilar building 
as Audley End, Swakeleys (or Raynham) and Coleshill, 
and one would like to see Swakeleys or Raynham illus- 
trated, as they stand for buildings which had a great 
influence in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
It is inevitable, perhaps, that the work of Wren and 
Vanbrugh should figure so largely in “The Queen 
Anne House " and that the smaller domestic work of 
this very elusive period should suffer by comparison, 
but we must be grateful for the fine house in West 
Street, Chichester. The account of Inigo Jones's 
career is masterly, and conveys a life-like impression of 
the man and his work. 

“The Small House ™ also constitutes a very valuable 
chapter, placed exactly in the right place. In “ The 
Georgian House " one rather misses any illustration of 
the “‘ square box” type of house with plain parapets 
and a roof practically invisible. It is interesting to 
note the almost exact resemblance between the roof 
treatments of the Georgian Eagle House, Mitcham, 
and the Carolean Coleshill. More interesting still is 
the narrowing down, into a tidy English form, of the 
pedimented doorway of late Georgian times, in con- 
trast with the broader and more baroque treatment of 
Queen Anne or William and Mary doorways. It is 
matters like these that make the earlier motives, apart 
from detail, so valuable for study, 

The book is admirably illustrated with photographic 
plates and with a few useful plans. The whole of the 
early part (Medieval and Tudor) is as good as we 
should expect it to be from Mr. Gotch, but there ia no 
particular part of the whole that can be singled out 
for excellence apart from the rest. Contemporary 
stories and conversations are freely introduced, such 4s 
that of Gammelyn from Chaucer. Mention has heen 
made of Inigo Jones, but there is an equally fine study 
of the life of the great court-manager, Lord Burghley. 
When one has finished the book it is difficult to believe 
it has only 219 pages, as it is full of matter, though there 
is not a dull page in it. If there is one place where 
repetition can be noticed—roofs springing from eaves 
cornices, pp. 126 and 127—it is such an important 
point to stress that it may well be pardoned. ‘The 
author himself has no doubt noticed one or two such 
small matters for revision and it will be surprising if the 
book does not run into a second edition before very 


long, 
Tueopore Frre [F.]. 


oo 
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Correspondence 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
AND WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
One Wadivon clever, 
New York, NV, 
| 28 September gas. 

Dean Me. Dawnen,—The ancient and beautiful 
Waterloo Bridge across the Thames possesses historic 

and artistic attributes of interest to other nations as 
well as to Great Britain. Please accept that fact as 
excuse for this address, 

In behalf of the American Institute of Architects, I 
beg to express to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects the hope that some means may be found to pre- 
serve from destruction this truly national monument. 
—Yours sincerely, 

D. Everett Wain 
(President, the American 
Institute of Architects). 
Mr, E. Guy Dawber, President, R.1.B.A, 


REGISTRATION, 


ig Cictobyr 1925, 
To the Editor, Jounwar R.LB:A.;— 

Dear Sin,—The attention of the R.I. B A, Hepistration 
Gonnrnittes bes becn called tothe rocent setablishmsent of 
an Association of Architects and Surveyors which js 
inviting architects to apply for tnembership as & protec- 
tion against the * danger of being prevented from earning 
their livelihood " as a result of impending legislation. 

So far as the R.T.B_A lis concermed the suggested danger 
doce not exiet, [ft has never been the intention of the 
Registration Committee to propose legislation which will 
in_any way affect the livelihood of anyone who at the time 
of the passing of the Act is making his living by the prac- 
tice of architecture. The interests of all those who ore 
now connected with the profession will be specifically 
safeguarded, It has never been our intention to limit the 
benefits of a Registration Act to these who ure now mem- 
bers of the R.1.8.A. or its allied Societies, and the Bil] 
which has just been drafted by the Registration Com- 
mittee is. perfectly clear on this point—Faithfully yours, 

HaAgayY BARNES, 
Charman of the RJBA. 


Rewstration Committee, 


EXHIBITION OF WAR MEMORIAL MODELS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
imperial War Museur, 
Sowth Acemsirgton, &.H".7, 


is QOetober 1925. 
do the Editor, Jounsaw R.1.BLA..— 

Sii,—I am directed to inform you that the Trustees 
propose holding an exhibition of War Memorial Models 
and Photographs on the next anniversary of the Armistice. 

We have already received over 1,000 photographs of 
memorials, and also the promise of many sketch models. 
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The President of the Royal Socicty of Sculptors kindly 
circularised all his members in this respect, and I should 
be glad to know whether you would be disposed to take 
similar action with regard to your own members. If s0, 
we would suggest that a brief urgent letter might be sent 
out requesting architects who have been concerted in the 
erection of War Memorials to present to us for permanent 
record of lend a small framed photograph of the particular 
memorial or memorials for which they were responsible. 
In order to avoid duplication it miht be suggested that 
the architects interested should first of all communicate 
with us in order that we may inform them whether or not 
we already possess @ record. 

As the Exhibition is to be opened on t1 November, we 
should require exhibits to reach us not later than the 
31st inst.—Yours farthfully, 

CHARLES FrOULKES, 
Curator and Secretary. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR JOHN SOANE. 
To the Fditer, Jourwar R.1.B.A..— 

Dear Srk,— Mr. W.'T. Benslyn in his. review of my book 
states? “The old question of whether it is legitimate to 
put recesses tn a blank wall is beside the point.” Tagree ; 
itis so much beside the point that there is mo discussion 
of it in my book, as Mr, Benslyn will see if he takes the 
trouble to read it carctully. I have, however, sotne 
remarks to make about the kind of recesses which Scane 
adopted in the Bank of England. An entirely different 
matter, He who attempts to review a book without 
reading it, carefully, is in more danger of finding himeelf 
in deep water than the writer—Yours faithfully, 

H. J. Borst. [.], 


LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIES, 
Santa Borbara, 
California, 
fo the Editor, Journat R.I.B.A.,— 

Sin,—A copy of the Jounnan of 25 April has just reached 
me here. In it Mr. Waldram reiterates the statement to 
which I took exception in Mr. Markham's letter that 
" glass must always reflect some # 

No progress can he made in the scientific lighting of 
galleries unless it is realised that this statement is a fallacy. 
It is because reflections in glazed pictures have universally 
been held to be inevitable that no attempt has been made 
to overcome them. Mr. Waldram is evidently not con- 
vinced by the tests I have made and already published in 
the JOURNAL. These tests I had held to be absolutely 
conclusive to all; that they are not so makes it necessary. 
to ask you for space to approach the subject from another 
point of view, for the lessons to be learned from the 
phenomenon of Pepper's ghost exhibited in the old Poly- 
technic in one's boyhood days should long ago have taught us 
that, although in the polished surface of clear glass we have 
a potential reflector, it cannot become one until the ighting 
conditions are suitable, The phenomenon was produced 
by enclosing the front of the stage with a rae: sheet of 
plate glass, inclined forward at the top to the angle 
necessary to reflect the person representing the ghost, 
who enacted his part im front of the glass under the dimly 
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lighted gallery ; in this gallery, the whole of the spectators 
were gathered, [Im viewing the well-lighted stage the 
spectators Were not conscious they were looking through 
an inclined sheet of glass—a potential mirror. It did not 
reflect—it was not a mirror till the lights on the stage were 
lowered and the hidden “ ghost ” in front of the glass was 
Hluminated., | 

Then the glass became powerful as a mirror in éxact 
proportion to the relative illumination of the visible and 
invisible stages. | 

When the lights on the visible stage were turned out and 
the maximum light thrown on the hidden actor, the 
“ ghost ” of course held undisputed possession. 





An Pig, 1,—Tue Agr Isenititve of CHicaco 
Colonnade on upper landing looking N,. illustrating the 


central corridor method advocated in. conjunction with the 
top-side-ight, Here the tipster High fs geen which becomes 
a top-side-licht only when the sun is shining. 


|* In spite of this conclusive evidence of the reason’ why 
glazed Pictures act as reflectors, galleries in all parts of the 
world have been constructed in such a way that the specta- 
tor (who plays the part of the ghost) and the objects in the 
room. are invariably illuminated to a greater degree than 
the picture, thus producing exactly the same résults as 
Were seen on Pepper's stage, and can. be seen at any 
moment by any one who, standing in the subdued light of 
a room, looks through the window at the brightly lighted 
view and then, placing himself in the bright exterior light, 
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attempts to look in. He will then find that his “ ghost” 
is distinetly visible and often—as may be seen in the great 
tnajority of shop windows—completely screens the 
interior from his view, It is not till might, when the 
electric light arranged on the top-side-light principle has 
produced perfect lighting conditions, that the displays— 
often of great beauty—are fully seen. 

The value of a subdued light on the spectator I again 
proved at the Act Institute of Chicago, where—as shown 
in the ilustrations—I found an excellent example of one 
ef the methods I have advocated—a corridor having a 
solid ceiling and the walls on either side top-side-lighted. 
The effect was splendid—the subtleties of the large 
glazed paintings were fully revealed without any trace of 
reflections. In this case the gallery was top-lighted by 
the ordinary sky and lay-lights, but the effect of a top-side- 
hight was produced because the sun was brightly shining, 
and consequently, at the time of my visit—10,30—the 
western picture wall was much more brilliantly lighted 
than the space where the spectator would naturally stand. 





Pig. 2;—Tse Aer Insrivete ov Cricaco 
The upper landing taken from the colonnade at top of stairs 
looking W. at 10,40, when the sun was shining and the glazed 


pictu-es were brilliantly illuminated. They were then totally 
free from reflections, Note the brilliancy of the light on wall 
and on: Hoor close to it, as compared with the relatively sul. 
cued light at and meer the colonnade. Note alsn the ow 
on the 5. wall, where the reflections on the pictures were st 
this time overpowering, It is these transient effects ef 
sunlight which may be permanently obtained by the top-side- 
light method. 


The light in the glazed pictures was 100 fic. and under 
the corridor and for some distance beyond 30 f.c.—a 
ratio of 3 tor. The gradation of light can be easily seen 
on the Hoor of illustration No.2. ‘This ratio I had pre- 
viously determined—at the brilliantly lighted galleries at 
Wembley, and also in galleries having only 16 f.c. on the 
pictures—to be the ratio necessary for the elimination of 
reflections, 

Mr. Waldram asks for a number of scientific data. 
These are unessential to the proving of the fundamental 
fact that reflections in glazed pictures are not inevitable, 

Te give more than I have given would only create a 
scientific system of supports by which far too often the 
Practical value of the scientific truth is hidden. Moreover, 
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they would lead us into trains of thought away from the 
point under immediate discussion—later the other points 
referred to will be considered—but there is one statement 
in Mr. Waldram’s letter calling for immediate considera- 
tion. He says: “The difficulties of lighting picture 
galleries satisfactorily without reflections are not amenable 
to any one specific remedy ... and there are aspects of 
picture lighting both natural and artificial with regard to 
which considerable difference of opinion is still possible." 

This statement is likely to retard the progress now being 
made towards better lighting, and I must therefore state 
most emphatically that there cannot be any “ difference of 
opinion" whatever; that the “ specific remedy " in all 
cases is to ensure that the picture walls shall be the best 
lighted part of the room. ‘This remedy, so simple, so 
easy of application, can be carried out—as I have already 
shown—in an infinite variety of ways. ? 

No system can be successful which does not abide by 
this fundamental law, and it will be found on examination 
of those that do abide by it that they have in them the 
essential elements of the top-side-light method.—Yours 
faithfully, . 

5S. Hurst Seacen [F,], 


Third Exhibition of the 
Architecture Club 


By Darcy Brappeit [fF] 

The Architecture Club has celebrated the end of its 
third year of existence with an exhibition which is 
housed for the first time in the R.I.B.A. galleries. 

The President of the Institute, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
was on the platform and contributed the kindest of 
congratulatory speeches when the exhibition was 
formally opened by Mr. G. K, Chesterton, with Mr. 
J. C. Squire, the President of the Club, in the chair. 
The venture thus starts in the happiest circumstances 
and the Club is more than pleased to think that its 
efforts are being recognised and approved by the 
R.1.B.A. 


Tt is sincerely to be hoped that, for the good of 
architecture, the general body of the public will take 
a similar view and support the exhibition in large 
numbers, When it is remembered that, except for 
the very small] room in the Royal Academy devoted to 
architecture, this is the only exhibition of its kind 
to be seen in London, it is indeed astonishing that the 
rooms should not be filled to overflowing for the whole 
of the three weeks during which they will be open. 

Public interest in architecture is unquestionably on 
the increase—to a certain extent in this country, to a 
very much more marked one in others, particularly 
in the smaller countries. Now, the sole aim of the 
Architecture Club being to bring before the public 
what it believes to be the best in architecture to-day, 
the point cannot be too much stressed that it is not, and 


never has been, in any way, a secessionist body. 
Membership does not include a preordained right 
to have work accepted, so that it is not that of a privi- 
leged few, but rather a representative majority, which is 
now to be seen in the Maddox Street Galleries, 

There are a few eminent names missing; none is 
more regretted than that of the President of the 
Institute, whose exhibit did so much to grace the show 
at Grosvenor House last year; but,on the whole, almost 
every well-known architect is represented. In spite 
of this the walls are distinctly on the empty side, as 
it was felt that to overcrowd would be to defeat the 
aims of the exhibition—viz., to interest and not to tire 
the lay public. The result has been that much meritor- 
ious work has had to be rejected on all sides. Nobody 
regrets this more than the/Committee of the Club, and 
the extraordinary response made by the profession is 
not only very gratifying but goes to prove how needed, 
in their eyes at least, an exhibition of this description is, 

The exhibits have been divided into three classes: 
“ Recent Architecture," “ Decoration,” and “ Pre- 
liminary Sketches.” The section devoted to the first 
named of the three consists of large acale photographs 
illustrating buildings of every kind both from within 
and without, It is now an accepted dictum that this 
is probably the most satisfactory method of showing 
architecture to the public, although there can be in- 
stances where the scale of the work illustrated is not 
commensurate with that of the photograph. The fault 
can also lie the other way, For example, some of the 
best and most important subjects in the exhibition— 
viz., that of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott (193-195) and Mr. 
Herbert Baker (252-257)—have suffered Pom being 
too modestly illustrated. This charge cannot be made 
against Sir John Burnet, whose Adelaide House 
(202-204) is shown by a set of magnificent photographs 
that are worthy of so fine a subject. 

It is always an invidious task picking and choosing, 
particularly when the general level, as is the case here, 
is a high one, but of the larger buildings exhibited 
mention can fairly be made of Mr. Maufe's new brick 
church at Acton (196-197), Mr. W. G. Newton’s 
Mariborough College War Memorial (187-192), Mr. 
W. H. Ansell's Church of Humanity, Liverpool 
(209-211), Messrs. Carrere & Hastings and Professor 
H. Reilly’s Devonshire House (75-78), the Birkenhead 
War Memorial of Professor [Lionel Budden (240-241) 
(which ts illustrated by a most admirable Sheroenihh 

The usual high level of domestic work which is 
looked for from English architects is fully maintained. 
and the visitor cannot but be struck by many notable 
little houses, notable not on the score that they have 
accomplished anything startlingly new, but on other 
less obvious grounds, The trend to-day is towards an 
adaptation of the forms and ideals of the eighteenth 
to the requirements of the twentieth century. The 
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majority of the houses clearly show this, for they rely 
on their appeal to good proportion and symmetry 
rather than on desire for expensive texture or ornament. 

The Decoration section, which consists of coloured 
drawings, has nothing of very great note init, There are 
all kinds of conceptions, from the ultra modern, which 
has still a long way to go before it finds its feet, to the 
eighteenth century tradition of good placid taste. 

The third and novel section, of “ Architects’ Pre- 
liminary Sketches,"" has not quite fulfilled its object, 
which was meant to show the general public how archi- 
tects work. Of all the sketches shown Mr. Ralph 
Knott's rough drawing for “ Angle Treatment,” 
Government Buildings, Belfast (18), is easily the most 
interesting. It shows as clearly as possible the first 
conception of the forms of a building as it is evolved 
in the architect's mind, and when compared with his 
finished building it should be of great interest. 

One last sents The absence of what may be re- 
ferred to as Wardour Street architecture—the archi- 
tecture of the adzed oak beam and the sagy....@ roof—is 
to be noted. Although this kind of thing is popular 
with the public, the Architecture Club, in setting 
its face steadily against it, is furthering the cause of 
those who would wish architecture to look forward 
and not back. 


Allied Societies 
WESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

The annual dinner of the Wessex Society of Architects 
was held at Cheltenham on 23 October, the President 
Mr. G. C. Lawrence, inthe chair, Amongst those present 
were; Mr, E. Guy Dawber (President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects), Sir Philip Stott, Bart. 
(County High Sheriff), Sir George Oatley (Bristol), 
Lieut.-Col. N.H. Waller (President of the Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association), Mr, E. B. Kirby (President of 
the Liverpool Society of Architects), Mr. H. H. Hardy 
(Headmaster of Cheltenham College), Mr. Ilan MacAlister 
(Secretary, R.I.B.A.), Mr. F. W. Waller (Gloucester), and 
Major Stratton Davis (hon. secretary), | 

Before clining Mr. Dawber invested Mr. G. C. Lawrence 
with the President's badge, which had been designed by 
a Wessex architect and modelled by a Wessex sculptor, 

Mr. Dawher said he looked upon their President us 
the real father of the Wessex Society, For a long time 
the Bristol Society had been affiliated to the Royal 
Institute, and they also had in Gloucestershire an Archi- 
tectural Association which was not affiliated with either 
the Bristol Society or with the Institute ; and it was owing 
to Mr, ice's initiative and exertions that these two 
Societies were now amalgamated into one organisation 
called the Wessex Society of Architects. On behalf of 
the Institute he wished their Society every possible success, 
and it gave him the greatest amount of pleasure to invest 
Mr, Lawrence for the first time with his badge of office, 

{Colonel Waller proposed the toast of The Royal 

Institute of British Architects. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES a3 


Mr. Dawber, replying, said that he happened to know 
Wessex. He had done work in all the four counties, and had 
afair knowledge of all thematerials to be foundinthem ; but 
above all his heart went out to the Cotswolds. It was in 
the Cotswolds that he learnt what a real, sound, sensible 
English building was, a building which grew out of the 
materials ready to hand and most suitable for the Purpose 
for which it was designed, ‘The houses built by the woal 
merchants of the Cotswolds still remained as examples of 
the beauriful architecture of the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Proceeding, Mr. Dawber remarked they had 
to solve their architectural problems in their own way, 
They did not need to copy the work of pust years, but 
should have the courage of their own opinions, and do 
their work with the best of the materials at their command. 

Mr. Tan MacAlister submitted the toast of “ The Allied 
Societies.” [n 1908, he observed, there were 20 of these 
societies with members counted by hundreds : to-day the 
societies and branches numbered 60, and the membership 
was well into thousands, every part of the Empire bern 
represented by a society or a branch, 

Mr, E. B. Kirby, Preaident of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society, replied, and drew a parallel between the 
societies and their relations with the Institute, and the 
Territorial Forces and their relations with the regular 
Army. 

Sir Philip Stott and Mr. H. H. Hardy algo spoke, 

At the conclusion Major Stratton Davis (hon, secretary) 
referred to the work of Mr, ‘T, Overbury, of Cheltenham, 
who 18 years ago conceived the idea of a local association 
of architects. 


THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
SYLLABUS OF Srssiowan Mretineas. 
Ig2s. 

Notemier 10.—Paper by Bernard A, Miller, H.Arch,, 
dcr seaataan en Modern Chitrch Architecture (lantern 
glides). 

November 25.—Paper by John Swarbrick, F.R.1B.A., on 
“ Robert Adam ™ (lantern slides), — 

December 9—Paper by Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafon- 
taine, O.B.E., 'T.D., on“ The Devastated Regions of France " 
(lantern slides). 


1g26, 

January 13—Paper by W. Naseby Adams: A.RLL.B_A., on 
“Taste "' (lantern alides), 

January 27.—* Honan Night," paper by Leonard Gordon 
Hannaford A.R.I .BA., on ** A- Visit to Italy—Impressiona r 
(lantern slides), 

February 1o.—Paper by H. Chalton Bradshaw, A.R.I.B_A., 
on "The Architecture of the Paris Exhibition ™ (lantern 
slides), 

February 24 —Paper by H.S. Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.IB_A. 
(lantern slides), : 

March 1.—Informal Talk by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
P.R.LB.A., on" Liverpool Cathedral " (illustrated with work. 
ing drawings). ie. 

March 10—Paper by F, J. Kirby, F.S.1, on “ Modern 
Practice on Computation of st ies to Laghts.”' 

i Mfarch 24.—Paper by Charles W. | en, MLA., M.D. on 
" Parish Churches in England, 1350-1545, with special Refer 
ence to their Regional Development " (lantern slides}. 

April 7.—Paper by F. QO, Lawrence, B.Arch,, A.R.L.B.A., 
on" Ostia and the Origin of the Modern Flat " (lantern slides), 

The date of the annual dinner will be announced later, 
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THE B.1L.B.A. NEW CLASS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the Supplemental Charter recently granted to the 
R.1.8.A., provision is made for the formation of a non- 
corporate class of Subscribers. ‘The Council have the 
power to elect to this new class any persons who, nor 
being professional architects, are interested in the acti- 
vities of the Royal Institute and in architectural matters 
generally. . 

“ Subscribers “ will be entitled to use the Loan and 
Reference Library, to attend all General Meetings (except 
private Business Meetings) and to receive a copy of the 
Annual Report, They will not, however, be entitled to 
use in connection with their name or business any words 
or initials indicating that they are Members of or con- 
nected with the Royal Institute. 

The annual contribution payable by a “ Subscriber "' 
will be £1 1s, ‘The first payment will become due within 
two months of election and subsequent payments on the 
first of January each year. Subject to the additional 
payment of ras. per annum, Subscribers will also receive 
post free the BR.I.B.A. Jovrna., which is published fort- 
nightly during the Session (November to June) and 
monthly during the recess. 

The Council cordially invite applications from Jadies 
or gentlemen who desire to be thus associated with the 
work of the Royal Institute, and the necessary nomination 
form can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

laN MacALeter, 
Secretary ARUBA, 


REGISTER OF ARCHITECTS WILLING TO TAKE 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS STUDENTS EN 
THEIR CF FICES, 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, the Council have decided to establish at the 
office of the R.I.B.A, two registers : 

(1) a register of advanced students of recognised achools: 

(2) a register of the names of architects willing to take such 
students. 

The intention is in this way to assist advanced students 
up to the stage of the completion of their qualifications 
for exemption from the Final Examination; one of the 
qualifications for exemption from the Final Examination 
being twelve months’ expenence in an office during the 
fourth and fifth years of the schoo! course. 

The Counci! hope that general use will be made of the 
registers, and that as many architects as possible will place 
their names upon the register, 


RESTRICTIONS ON TENDERING. 

Several requests having recently been received for 
advice as to the attitude which should be adopted by an 
architect when faced with the restriction on tendering 
which arises from the refusal of contractors to tender in 
competition with certain “ proscribed “ firms, the Counes! 
of the R.IL.B.A. recommend that the architect, when 
informed by a contractor or firm of contractors that their 
tender is conditional upon the omission of the names of cer- 
tain “ proscribed " firms from the list of those invited to 
tender, should convey such information to his clicnts and 
act upon the instructions which be receives. 
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B..B.A. (ARCHIBALD DAWNAY) SCHOLARSHITPS. 

The Board of Architectural Education have made the 
following Awards -— 

J. Breakwell (Architectural Association), £75 Scholsr- 
ship. 

W. R. Brinton (Architectural Association), £50 Scholar- 
ship. 

R. P, Cummings (Architectural Association), Special 
additional {so Scholarship. 
G. A. Burnett (Leeds School of Art), Grant of fro. 
A. C. Todd (Universrty of Laverpool), Grant of (10. 


EXCAVATIONS A'T UR. 

Mr, A. S. Whitburn (4.) has been appointed architect 
to this season's expedition to continue the excavations at 
Ur. The expedition is: being sent out jointly by the 
Britigh Museum and the Museum of Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity. Members of the Institute contributed /70 6s. 
to the Fund, out of which Mr Halsted Best [F.] con- 
tnibuted forty guineas, 


MEDAL FOR RECOGNISED 
SCHOOLS. 

R.1L.B.A. Silver Medal for the best set of drawings 
submitted at the annual Exhibition of Designs of Students 
af Recognised Schools exempted from the Final Examina- 
tion has been awarded to Miss ‘Thelma Silcock (Diplema 
in Architecture, School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool), 


R.LB.A. SILVER 


AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. B.'T, Batsford's list of announcements includes -— 

Historic Costume : A chronicle of fashion.in Western Europe, 
1qoo-r7go, by F. M. Kelly, with So illustrations in colour and 
from photographs, and about 200 pen sketches by Randolph 
Schwube. Professor Richardson, F.S.A., is collaborating 
with H, Donaldson Eberlein, the well-known American writer, 
In producing a work on The English Inn > Part and Present, 
with about 250 illustrations from photographs, old drawings 
und sketches, and also The Senailer English House from the 
Reitoration to the Victorian Era, tbhbo-1840, a review of its 
Design, Plan, Features and Detail : illustrated by nuUnverouws 
photographs and drawings, including a number by the authors. 
faving Sculpture; A series of photographic figure-studies by 
Bertram Park, with a historical introduction by G., Montague 
Ellwood, editor of Drang and Detgn. A History of Wail. 
paper Design in England from the earliest times to rorg, 
prepared for the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association, by 
J. L. Edtiondson and A. V. Sugden, and illustrated by 7a 
plates in colour and about 90 in monuchrome, Sketehing iv 
Lead Pen! for Artists, Architects and others, by Jasper 
Sulwey, illustrated by the author and a number of well-known 
draughtsmen, and serving as an intreduction to the author's 
successful larger book on the Art of Drawing in Lead Pencil, 
The Roman Alphabet and its Derivatives, by Allen W_ Sealy, 
Professor of Fine Arts, Reading University, containing large- 


sized reproductions of the lettering of the Trajan Column, 


specially engraved on wood by the author. Short History 
of Art from Prehistoric Times fo the XIXth Century, trans- 
fated from the French of Dr. André Hlum ond edited by 
KR, R, ‘Tatlock, Editor of the Burlington Magazihe, illustrared 
by 250 examples of great paintings, sculpture and architecture. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE, 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Saciery. 
26 Auchingham Gate, London, 3.14. 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 

The Contribution for men. is 1od, per week, and for women 
od. per week, sd. of which is in each case payable by the 
employer, 

ORDINARY BENEFITS. 

Sickness Bewerir.—Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, os. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 3 aR. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have heen paid, 
7a. ‘om weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s, 
weekly. . 

Disantexnecr Benerit.—Men and Women, 7s, 6d, per week, 
after to4 contributions have heen paid. 

MatTraniry BRenerit.—aos, after 42 contributions have been 
paid, 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS. 

SickNiss Bewerrr.—Payable at the increased rates of 226. 
per week for men, and 19s, for women. 

DisasLementr Beneriy—-Increased ta ta. per week for both 
men and women. | 

Mateenity Bexerir.—Increased to 54s. 

SPECIAL Benurits.—Grants made. to members entitled to 
“ additional benefits.” omounting to the full cost of any optical, 
dental, hospital or convalescent treatment, also for glosses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
ther own institutions, nursing homes or practitioners, 

Further particulars and forms of application for membership 
maY be obtained from the undersivned, 

HennenT Mi, Apamsox, 
cecrelary, 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
The Council of the Architects? Renevolent Society 
have gratefully to acknowledge a donation of {1,000 
(nominal) #2 163. od. per cent. annuities received from 
Mr. H. 5. E. Vanderpant for the purpose of founding 
“The Henry L. Florence Annui ty.” 





A.B.5. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INS URANCE, 

Insurance to-day is a very complicated business and 
too much care cannot be exercised in the choice of an in- 
surince company and of apalicy, Lf, however, architects 
consult the Insurance Committee of the Architects'Benevo- 
lent Society, they are sure of obtaining competent guid- 
ance inallinsurance matters. Especially favourable terms 
are secured by the Society, and every insurance negotiated 
through its agency results in a direct contribution to the 
Benevolent Fund. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, A.B.S,, 9 Conduit Street, W. 


A.A. PANTOMIME. 

The Architectural Association Pantomime will he 
performed at 8 p.m, from Wednesday 16 to Saturday tg 
| ber (matings on the (7th at 2.30 prin, | in the 
Crallerics of the R.LB.A. Applications for tickets (35., 
58. Od., 8s, 6d., including tax) should be made to Miss M. 
Hodgson, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.1 (Telephone No. 
Museum 4057). ‘The profits from the performances will 
be in aid of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
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Notices 
THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 

The second General Mecting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Monday, 16 November 1925, at 
% p.m. for the following Purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the first General Meeting 
(Ordinary) held on 2 November 1925 ; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election 
or transfer. 

To read the following Paper: “* The Architect and his 
City,” by Dr. Raymond Unwin LF]. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 30 NOVEMBER 1925. 

An election of members will take Place at the Business 
General Meeting to be held on Monday, 30 November. 
The names and addresses of the candidates (with the 
names of their proposers), found by the Council to be 
tligble and qualified for membership according to the 
Charter and Bvelaws and recommended by them for 
election, are as follows : 


AS FELLOWS (97). 

APENCROMBIE: PROFESSOR Leste Patrice, M_A., Liverpool 
[-l. 1915], Department of Civic Design, School of Archi- 
tecture, University of Liverpool; 18 Village Road, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. Proposes by Arnold Thornely, E. 
Bertram Kirby, Maurice FE. Webb. 

Binswie: Major Wituiast Bayer, MuC. (A, 1920], Imperial 
War Graves Commission, puenesse, St. Omer 
(P. de C.), France. Proposed by Sit Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A,, Herbert Baker, A.A, 

Dickmas : Henny ALomaan, M,C. C4. rg9to],1 King’s Walk, 
Nottingham ; Wood Lane, (redling, Nottingham. Pro- 
posed by Hurry Garnham Watkins, Erneat R. Sutton, 
A. Ernest Heazell, 

Dawe: Wittiam Gitex (A, 1892], The Temple, Dale Street; 
Liverpool; Bruchead, Oxton, Birkenhead. Proposed by 
T. E. Eccles, E. Bertram Kirby, Gilbert Fraser. | 

Hexnett.:. Sio~ey THorn (4. 1970], oF Jermyn Street. 
Piccadilly, W. ; 16 Earlsfield Road, Wandsworth, 5.W.18. 
Propased by J, Duncan Tate, A. Burnett Brown, W. E. 
Watson. 

Hooves: Frenenice Brice ia 1895], May Buildings, ¢1 North 
John Street, Liverpoal ; “ Tower Lea," Waterloo, Liver- 
pool. Proposed hy E. Percy Hinde, O. D. Black. Hustwell 
Grayson. 

McLean: Arcrmantn oun [4, 1609], 3. Palace Place, 
Brighton ; 179 Ditchling Road. Hrighton, Proposed by 
the Council, | 

Mercatre; Cecm. Broannent (4, 1909]. County Offices, 
Jermyn Street, Sleaford, Lincs: 64 Grantham Road, 
Sleaford. Proposed by Eric Morley, W. J. Morley, George 

i H. Widdaws. 2. : 

OLE: ‘Tromas Avovsts [4.1895], 10 Gray's Inn Square, 
W.C.r: Hurlocks, Billericay, Estex. Proposed by Henry 
A, Saul, Sir John W. Simpson, Sir Edwin Couper. 

SUTCLIFFE: FrenenicK Lal. t9tg], 28 Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C.2; 33 Cator Road, Sydenham, S.E. Proposed. by 
C. Ernest Eleock, J. B. F, Cowper, Septimus Warwick. 

Tasker : Wittian Warr, MC, [4.1909], The Moothall, New 
castle-on-Tyne; 32 kepur ‘Terrace, Newcustle-on- 
cate Proposed by Jas. T. Cackett, R. Burns Dick, G. 

eavell, 

‘Fuanen: Howace Geonan (4. 1gto], cla Messrs. Hemmings 
& Herkley, Hankow, China, Proposed by Professor A, E. 
Richardson, Henry Tanner, Alfred Cox. 
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Woop: Amtuur Jackson (4. 1914], 18 New Street, Leicester ; 
" Prestwold,"” Westfield Road, Leicester. Proposed by 
Arthur H. Hind, Clement Stretton, W. H. Riley. 

Woottatt: Joun (4. 1910], Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, 
Nottingham ; Newcastle Avenue, Beeston, Notts. Pro- 
pcr by Robert Evans, A. Ernest Heazell, A. Nelson 

And the following Licentiater, who are qualified under Section 

iV, Clause C (ii), of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 — 

ABBOTT 


Eaxest Hexny, 6 Warwick Court, Gray's Inn, 


W.C.1 ; 41 Queen's Gate Gardens, South Kensington, W, 
Proposed by Wm. Woodward, Henry N. Kerr, W. H. 
Woodroffe. ; 

ARES; James Hanern, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, 
Leeds; 12 The Grove, Idle, Bradford, Proposed by 
Percy Robinson, Eric Morley, Wm. {lingworth. 

Bram: Exnest Frank Stuart, 17 George Street, St. Helens, 
aancs; 1 Princes Gate East, Liverpool, Proposed by 

H. L. Paterson, T. Taliesin Rees, T. F. Shepheard. 
Boro: Jous WILiiaM, 9 Salisbury Gardens, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Proposed by G. Reavell, A. K.. Tasker, R. Burns Dick. 
Compron : Caances Enwaro, 35 Commercial Street, Newpart, 
Mon.; St, Hilary, 40 Lianthewy Road, Newport, Mon. 
Esoposrs by John Francis Groves, John Bain, (has. F. 

ar 


Davis: Samet, 6 Alvanley ‘Terrace, Frodsham, Cheshire. 
tee by Edward Hewrtt and the Council. 

i: SIDNEY, 40 Regent Street, Cambridge. Proposed 
by Charles F. Skipper and the Council. 

GARDNER: ALEXANDER, 134 Bath Street, Glspow; “ Kings- 
beck,” Bg Eldon Street, Greenock, Proposed by John 
Fuirweather, John Thomson, Ninian Macwhannell. 

Gansetr: Tuomas, 34 Ship Street, Brighton ; 54 Brunswick 

¢, Hove. rarane by Gilbert M, Simpson, J. G. 
Gibbins, Wm. H. Overton. 

Herwoon: James Heesert, 1 St. Peter's Street, Oldham ; 
2 Queen's Road, Oldham. Pr d by Ernest Simuster, 
Joseph Crouch, W. Alexander Harvey. 

Momus: Wituiam Rickanns, 22 The Forbury, Reading ; 
’ Gorphuysta,” Northeourt Avenue, Reading. Proposed 
by Walliam Ravenscroft, Harry Hurt, C. BR, Willcocks. 

Nounns: Wituram Ryones, Estate Office, Saltaire; 2 Albert 
Road, Saltaire. Proposed by H. $, Chorley, Eric Morley, 

Parr: Tomas Henry Nowe, 42 Cranley Gardens, S.W.7 ; 
“ Beverley Oaks," Warren Road, Cocmie Warren, Surrey. 
Proposed by E, C. FP. Monson, Sir Banister Fletcher, 
William G. Hunt. 

Rarrces: Winter Hancreaves, 22 Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C.1; 22 The Grove, Boltons, South ek neten 
S.W.to. Proposed by E. W. Marshall, Jno. Begg, Sir 
Aston Webb. 

SHane > Wavter Ricwanp, 40 South Kine Street, Manchester : 
* Paxford,” St. Andrews Road §., St. Anne's-on-5Sea., 
Proposed by Paul Ogden, J. W. Beaumont, Isaac Taylor. 

SIMPson : Geonoe, 234 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 6 Milner 
Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. Proposed by Alexander N, 
Paterson, Wm. B. White, James Lochhead. | 

‘Taine: Anruve Wavtes, 43 Craven Street, strand, W.C.; 
Arundel House, Cheam, Surrey. Proposed by J, Herbert 
Pearson, F. A. Powell, Charles J. Smithem. 

Wret; Jous Grosce Trmorny, The Knowl, Abingdon. 
Proposed by N. W. Harrison, Harry Hutt, C. B. Willcocks, 

WILKINSON: AnTHun Grosvenor, Imperial War (raves 
Commission, St. Omer, France; 19 Rue Carnot, St. 
Omer, France. Proposed by S. Wilkinson, Paul Ogden, 
Francis Jones. 

Winmiit: CHantes Canninc, 2 Eliot Place, Blackheath, 
S.E.3. Proposed by W. E, Riley, Leonard Stokes. The 


And the following Licentiate, who have paswed the qualifying 


ADAMS : Wrentas Henny, Town Hall, Highgate, N.6; 37 
Chandos Avenue, Qakleigh Park, N.zo. Proposed by the 


ANDERSON : STANLEY Prarrrr, 13 Durlston Road, Kingsten- 
on-"Thames. Proposed by A. Jessop Hardwick, A. Heron 
Ryan Tenison, R. J. ‘Thomeon. 

Bewtiey: Craytow Morrar, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 
Proposed by the Council. 

Bevenpae: Davin Aston, Prudential Buildings, 36 Dale 
Street, Liverpool ; 2 Manville Road, Wallasey, ¢ n “ 
ie by Arnold Thorely, Edgar Quiggin, E. B. 

rap: Eaxrsr, 11 Portland Street, Southampton; ¢5 Lums- 
den Avenue, Southampton. propose ate John H, 
Blizard, Thomas R. Milburn, J. Arthur Smi 

BLackaounn : Cuances Enwrs, 34 Finsbury Square, E.C.2 ; 
355 igh Road, ‘Tottenham, N.ig. Proposed by Gilbert 
H. Lovegrove, Professor R. Elsey Smith, Walter KR. 
Jaggard. 

Boppy : Peacy CHantes, 19 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W.1: 
“Sorrento,” Rurslip, Middlesex. Proposed by Alfred 
Cox, Fredk. Emest Williams, W. Ralph Low. 

Britr: Carces, 168, Albion Road, Stoke Newington, N16. 
Proposed by R. H. J. Mayhew and the Council. _ 

Beerr: Eanser Jonn, 72 West Boro", Wimboame Minster, 
Dorset; Anglebay, Colchill, Wimborne. Proposed by 
Samuel J. Newman, John H. Blizard, F.C. R. Palmer. 

Baipcrs : Oswato Agruun, ‘ Waratah,” Richmond Avenue, 

gior, Sussex, Proposed by Geo. Edw. Withers, J. 
Craddock Perkin, John A. Cheston. 

Browne: F. Ansteab, Architect ta the County Agricultural 
and Small Holdings Committee of the Cheshire County 
Council ; Inglewood, Dee Hills Park, Chester. Proposed 
by H. P. G. Maule, G. Topham Forrest, William Eade. 

Burncrss: Jutian Guisom, Beaconsfield and 13 Gray's Inn 
square, W.C.; Netherlands, Beaconsfield. Proposed by 
C. H. Biddulph-Pinchard, Fred Rowntree, James Ran- 
SOME, 

Burnett: Esnest Wuitrieco, The Estate Office, Colwyn 
Bay, N. Wales: “Toft Butt,” Liannerch Road, West, 
Colwyn Bay. Proposed by G. A. Humphreys, C, Ernest 
Eleock, Percy Thomas, 

Camenon : Epwin Percy, 16 and 17 Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.; 18 Eastwood Road, South Woodford, 
Essex, Proposed by Arthur H. Church, Arthur Keen, 
W. Curtis Green. 

(anne: Ernest WILLIAM, 259 High Holborn, WC. 
9 Hetherfield Road, Streatham Hill, 5.W. Proposed by 
eorge Coles, Horace Gilbert, John A. Gill-Knight. — 

Castle: Syoney Esnest, 40 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
W.t; Burntwood Lane, Wandsworth Common, S.W_17. 
Proposed by Septimus Warwick, A. Jessop Hardwick, i 
Blomfield Jackson. . 

Crmey: Hasoto Grirrirn, 7 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
W.C2; Digewell, Welwyn, Herts. Propose by Sir 
Edwin L. Lutyens, RwA., Henry Tanner, Alfred Cox. 

Corman: GRAHAME, Queen Street, Norwich ; Mill Hill, 
Strumpahaw, Norwich. Propased by Edw. 'T'. Boardman, 
E. Guy Dawber, Alfred B, Yeates. 

Davis: Haro.p Stratton, M.C., 65 Northgate Street, 
Gloucester; Home Cottage, Hardwicke, or. Gloucester. 
popes by ‘Thomas Overbury, G. C. Lawrence, 5. H. 

ealing. 

Evans : Exneer Houtven, 17 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Pro- 
posed by C. E. Varndell, Robert Atkinson, Howard 
Robertson. | 
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FarrweaTner:; Hupert Moone, 12 Carteret § 


Anne's Grate, 5.Wiat; a5 Beeches Avenue, Carshalton, 
ier a Proposed by William A. Pite, Walter H. Brierley, 
« DD. Carde, 


Fonses : Janes, 19 Grange Road, Middlesbrough ; Craigievar, 
Marton-in-Cleveland, Yorks, Proposed by Charles 5. 
irrington, G. Reavell, T’. Ashton Lofthouse. 

Hatch: Beraraam Hucn Panu, Broadway Court, West- 
minster, 5.W.t; "' Woode Weve," Heronagate, (Chorley 
Wood, Herts. Proposed by A. Heron Ryan Tenison, 

__ Fredk. Chatterton, A. Jessop Hardwick, ; 

Haspre: Leowarn Ewen, 191 Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham ; “ Briarwood," Blossomfield, Solihull, Birmingham. 
Proposed by Herbert ‘I’. Buckland, Edward Mangell, John 
P. Osborne. 

Harmincton: Louewertyy Haney, * Fourways," Croham 
Manor Road, South Croydon, Proposed by Herbert Read, 

W. B. Simpson, Arthur C. Blomfield. 

Hive: Eewesr James Werowock, 11 Avenue (hambers, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1 = Hill bore", The Mount, New 
Malden, Surrey. _ Proposed by Wm. Woodward, Edwin :F 
Sadprove, William G. Ingram. 

Hii: joun James, Emerson Chambers, Blackett Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; “ Meadowfield,”’ Runnymede Road, 
Ponteland, mr. Newcastle-on-Tyne. Proposed by R. 
Burns Dick, A. K. Tusker, Charles 3. Errington. 

Horssurcn : Wi.tiam Perer, F.5.1., Dié Exchange Build- 
ings, Liverpool; 17 Victoria Road, Waterloo, nr. Liver- 
aes Proposed by Gilbert W. Fraser, Hastwell (Grayson, 

:» Bertram Kirby. 

Jowns: Enwin Tomas, 8 Lower Brook Street, Epswich. 
Eh cg by William Eade, H. Percy Adams, Charles 
Holden. 

Jones: Asert Henny, Victoria Station House, 5S.W,; 
Thurmo, West Hill, Sanderstead, Surrey, Proposed 
Geoffry Lucas, H. V, Lanchester, Edwin J. Gannon: 

Jones: Faancis Eowann, § Gloucester Mansions, Cambridge 
Circus, W.C.2; Heechboro’, 1894 Park Road, Kingston 
Hill, Surrey. Proposed by Robert Cromic, Lewis 
Solomon, H. D. Searles-Wood. 

Lyons: Henny Jows, t4 South Frederick Street, Dublin : 
The Gables, Seafield Road, Clontarf, Dublin. Proposed 
Ly ne Kaye-Parry, Fredk. G. Hicks, Professor R. M. 

utter. 

McIntosy; Davin Gonpon, 6o Castle Street, Liverpool ; 
Stivelooms, Heswall-on-Dee, Cheshire. Proposed by 
T. E. Eccles, E. Guy Dawber, J. A. Gotch. 
iNTosH: Hoge, 1 Imperial Buildings, East Croydon, 
Surrey; Braeside, Sandy Lane, Wallington, Surrey. 
Proposed by W. H. Harrison, J. Compton Hall, R. J. W. 


ewman, 
M"'Lactitan: James, 4 Melville Crescent, Edinburgh: 125 
Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh. Proposed by John 
Wilson, A, Lorne Campbell. J.J. Joss. 
McLavcnian: Stewart, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool : 
“ Nethway,” Rock Park, Rock Ferry, Proposed by 
Arnold Thornely, E. Bertratn Kirby, Hastwell Gra s0n. 
MaTHrson: Dowaup, Tulloch Street, Dingwall, Ross-shire - 
“ The Birches," Craig Road, Dingwall. Propased by 
. Harry Redfern, F. W. Troup, Basil Oliver. 
Moonry: Earnest Enwarp, roy High Street, Broadstairs + 
St. Vincent, Luton Avenue, Broadstairs. Proposed by 
,,. John Murray, Frank M. Elgood and the Council. 
Monnaison : Janes Inco, 24 Duke Street, Edinburgh. Pro- 
posed fd James A. Arnott, John pie John Begr. 
Muaray: Joun, 56 Chatsworth Road, Lutan, Beds, P 
sor by Sir Robert Lorimer, J. J. Joass, A. F. A. 
Newnoto: Hakny Bryant, Stafford House, Norfolle Street, 


Strand, W.C.2; Chantry Cottage, Hartfield, Herts. 
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Ho by C. H. B. Quennell, Qawald P. Milne, Herbert 

W. Wills. 

Nunse: Harry, M.C., Borough Engineer and Si cs 
oe Ete Shr Bergh, Lasies ; * Newlands ands," Grea 

ankey, nr. Warrington, Proposed by 5S. Se ‘n, 
Professor 3, D. Adshead, Arthur J. Hope. 

Pearce: Josern Pearce, F.R.Hist.S., Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Liverpool: g B Lawn, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
Proposed by E, Percy Hinde, Edgar Quiggin, 0. D_ Black, 

PEMBERTON: Guy, 120 Edmund Street, Birmingham, and 
20A Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon; Pyeford, St. 
Gregory's Road, Stratford-on-Avon, Proposed by C, E. 
Bateman, E. Guy Dawber, Ernest C. Rewlay. 

Pomeroy: Exsnesr James, 21 Acresfield, Bolton: *“ Fair- 
haven,’ Harpers Lane, Smithills, Bolton. Proposed by 
Joseph Foy, John B. (sass, Arthur J. Hope. 

Poote: Wii.iiam Harovp, 33 Earl Street, Maidstone: 7 
London Road, Maidstone. Proposed by Albert Wm, 
amith, William J. Walford, W. H. Robinson. 

Pouten : Hanry Reciacp, 2 London Road, Camberley, and 
27 Buckingham Gate, S.W_: « Collingwood Place, Cam- 
beriey, Surrey. Pro by H. Whiteman Rising, 
William Ravenscroft, Briant Poulter. 

Ravenscrorr: Freneatce Epes Barant, 16 Friar Street, 
Reading; “ Thornhill,” The Mount, Caversham. Pro- 
posed by Arthur C. Blomfield, Harry Hutt, H. Whiteman 

ising, 

RIMMINGTON : FRANK, Harrington Chambers, 26 North John 
Street, Liverpool; “ Wynthorpe,” Greenhill Avenue, 
Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Proposed by Arnold Thornely, 
E. Bertram Kirby, Edgar Quiggin. 

Bakar : Hanorpp Evans, 17 aves eg iy Wg The 
Gatehouse, Purley, Surrey, posed by A. B. Knapp- 
Fisher, J. Edward Still, Harold [. Merriman, 





RUTHERFORD: James Hervey, 13 Lendal, York; 4 Clifton 
Dale, York. Proposed by Walter H. Brierley, William A. 


Pite, John Stewart, 

Scare: Wituiam Nixon, 26 Northumberland Street, New- 
castle-on-T'yne: 38 South Parade, Whitley Hay. Pro- 
posed by J. H. Murtindale, Leonard Stokes, Charles 5. 
Errington, 

SHANN : Frank Hatourwec., 71 Lombard Street, EC.: 93 
Helgrave Road, S.W. Proposed by T. M. Wilson, 
Maxwell Ayrton, Horace Field. 

SHenvey: Araexr Epwarap, Town Hall, Bournemouth: 15 
Stafford Road, Bournemouth. Proposed by J. H. 
Brewerton, Alfred W. S. Cross, Sir Edwin Cooper. 

SimMons : (CHARLES Every, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
5.Wor; Wyldes Close, North End, Hampstead, N.W.11. 
ea by Dr. Raymond Unwin, Arthur Stratton, 5. B. 


Stonpart: Dowatn McKay, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
pow; 40 Kelvinside Gardens N., Gl ¥. Proposed 
by Alexander N. Paterson, John Watson, John Keppie. 

Torre : Faen, Union Bank Chambers, Church Lane,Oldhom ; 
“The Haven,” Grosscroft, (sreenfield, Yorks. Pr 
by Ernest Simister. losenh Crouch, W. Alexander ] : 

Vaux: Fren, Danesmoor Chambers, 29 Quay Road, Bridling- 
ton; “ Methley,” Station Road, Filey, E. Yorks. Pro- 
posed by Peter Gaskell, G, Dudley Harbron, L. Kitchen. 

Wacstarr: CLanence Banwarp, 57 Salter Gate, Chesterfield, 
Proposed by Percy B. Houfton, James R. Wrefull, Edward 
M. Gibbs. 

Werner: Francis Siovey, 30 Lee Park, Blackheath, 5.E.3, 
Fropesed by Arthur Wm. Kenyon, Louis de Soissons, 

m. bE. Watson, 
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EnMuno NORMAN, tA New Road, 
Spalding. frees “ Nonnacott,”’ Pennygate, Spalding. 
Proposed by Henry G. Gamble and the Council. 

WericguTrman: Frevenick Nowmax, M.A. 2 Collingwood 
Street, Newcastlé-on-Tyne } 65 Wlanor Howse Road, 
Newecastle-on-Tyne. Proposed by Godfrey Pinkerion, 
Jas. 'T. Cackett, R. Burns Dick. 

Weer: AgcomaLp Borie, The Knowl, Abingdon, Eropowd 
by Be W., Harrison, Harry Hutt, C. B. Willcocks 


AS ASSOCIATES (62), 

Aimmm: Kexxera Warten [Special], 423 N.%.. Insurance 
Buildings, Auckland, New Zealand. Proposed by 
Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall and the Council. 

ALLcomN ; Wiriwam Jous [Final], “The Pinnocles," Ship- 
hourne, nr. Tonbridge, Kent. Proposed by E, Guy 
Dawber, Herbert Buker, Herold |. Merriman, 

Anpnews: Cuacon Everagy Avomoton, B.Sc. [Special], 
29 Greenhill Road, Moseley, Birmingham. Proposed by 
George Drysdale, Edwm F. Reynolds, W, Alexander 
Harvey, 

Asvpuny: Frank Nicno.ss, B.Arch. Liverpool [passed five 
Vears COUrse at Liverpoal University School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], Waverley House, 
Wolverhampton Road, Stafford. Proposed by Professor 
C..H. Reilly, F. Barry Peacock, Ernest C, Bewlay- 

Barty: Broce Witiiam Sevatove Stices (Special), c/o Mrs. 
James, St. Dial's House, Cwmbran, Mon. Proposed by 
J. Léighton Fouracre, A. 'Southoonbe Parker, 8. Priestley 
Shires. 

Cameron: AsTruurR Enwin [Passed five veers’ course of 
Architectural Assoctation. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice), 18 Eastwood Road, South Woodford, E.13, Pro- 
agit by Arthur H. Church. W. Curtis Green, Courtenay 

M. Crickmer, 

Cuan - Ove Dusstan Speranll, Red Walls, Malron, 
Yorkshire wed by Chis. bene Channon, W, 
Carby Hall, ak pen dae 

Cuatteeney: Agracn Oniven, B.Arch. Liverpool [Final], 
<3 Oriel Road, Bootle, Liverpool. Proposed by Protessor 
C. H. Reilly, Gilbert Fraser, O. D. Black. 

Crank: Janes CHances [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), 258 Great Western Road, Aberdeen. Proposed 
by John W. Walker, J, A. 0. Allan, George Watt. 

Coteman : Samvuei Ernest [Special], Ryde Road, Gordon, 
New South Wales. Proposed by Sir Charics Rosenthal, 
Harry C. Kent, Col. Alfred Spain, 

Cosotty: Hanoi oF aang Avysearth, Walton, Wakefield, 
Yorks. Proposed by G. W. Atkinson, Thomas Butler 
Wilson, H. 5. S. Chorley. 

Coorm : Jou Brian rEinall, Public Works Depertentts 
Municipal Council of Shanghai, China, Propos 
Professor A. E. Richardson, Dr, maymond Unwin 
R. J. Allison. 

Caosstey: Frenerick Hamer [Passed five years’ course ut 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Exammation trae passing Examination im 
Professional Practice], Arnside Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. Proposed by. (aa C. H. Reilly, John 
Clarke and the Council. 

Corpcsu : Parmer [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association, Exempted from Final Examination alter 
passing Examination tn Professional Practice], “ Kerri,” 
Arkley, Barnet, Herts. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 

E. Seanlay Hall, Howard Robertson. 


Deas: ‘THomas Vicron [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional eat 
Viearsford, Airdrie, Lanarkshire. Proposed by Cal. 
Maurice Arthur, Professor Charles Gourlay, James Loch- 
head. 

Fauy: Conon Parrice [Special], 33 Lep Rood, Clapham, 
5.W.4, Proposed by Arthur Stratton, Professor A. E. 
Richardson, Alexr. G. Bond. 

Farquuan: Luoovic Gonpon, F.S.A.Scot, [Passed five years” 
course at Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination m 
Professional Practice], St. Margaret's, Bridge of Weir, 
Renfrewshire. Proposed by Professor Charles Gourlay, 
John Keppie, John Watson. 

Forster: Enwaat, B.A. [Final], 1 Leaside Avenue, Muswell 
Hill, N.io. Proposed by Professor A, E. Richardson, 
L. S. Sultivan, Oliver Hill. 

GALE : DERMOT WiLiiam Faustcesoy [Special War Examina- 
tian], “ Minilya," Walsh Street, South Yarra, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Proposed by Walter RB. Butler and the 
Council of the Reyal Victorian Institute of Architects. 

GiuasHAN: Whoitiam [Passed «six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon's College, Aberdeen. ad from Final 
Examination after passing Exemination in Professional 
erases 173 Holburn Street, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
). A. O, Allan, George Watt, John W. Walker. 

Gree: France Eeevest [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
“ Alstane,”” Ealing Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Pro- 
posed by Howard Robertson, T. FP. Bennett, Gerald 
Watren. 

Gaemxtoce ; Jonx TuHeopornn WateemMan [Passed five vears' 
course at London Universey School of Architecture, 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tien in Professional Practice], 107 Woodstock Road, On- 
ford. Proposed by Professor A. E. Kichardson, C. Lovett 
Gill, Laurenee M. Gotch. 

Grecon-Grant: Garrow [Passed five’ years” course at 
Architectural Astocnition. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after ing Examination in Professional Practice], 
1 Staple nin, Holborn, WC, Proposed by Robert Arkin- 

a, Howard oward Robertson, P. D. Hepworth. 

ae RICHARD StaacHas De Renzy [Final], 16 Ends- 
leigh Street, WiC, Proposed by Beresford Pite, Ralph 
Knott, E. Stone (Coline. 

Hume: BrratTaam STaWwART [Final]; Echeverria 29 790, Buenos 


Aires, Proj y E, Lauriston Conder, F.C, Eden, 
Alexr. G. Bond. 
Kuan > Hasan Havat (Passed five years’ course at Architec- 


tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 

after ing Examination in Professional Practice), 

35 Be ford Square, WiC... Proposed by Robert Athin- 

aon, Howard Rebertson, C. Lovett Gill. 

Kine’ Jonw Gouin Lvinaly, Joa St. George's Road, S.W.1. 
Siar by Rodney H. Alsop, Herbert 0. Ellis, CE, 

Laine: Fas James [Final], 4 Brampton Road, St. Albans. 
premsed by Barry Purker, H. Percy Adams, Charles 


Lawnit: Rosent SonLtev [Passed six vears’ course ut Robert 
Gordon's College, Aberdeen, Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 12 Claremont Street, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
]..A. 0. Allan, George Watt, John W. Walker. 

Lews : Dons AvENnY [Passed five years” course st Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
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eases eerie Sine tae 
ain pee pPatead, | by 
Howard Roberton, Robert Ackineon, C. E. Vorndell. 

Louw: Hesxorix Jaconus [Passed five years’ course at Ar 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], Suider 
Paarl, South Africa. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, H.V. 
Lanchester, E. Stanley Hull, 

Mercalre: JoHN Agmateona [Final], Vale View, Wingfield 

» Whitchurch, near Cardiff. Proposed by T. Abwyn 
Liovd, Harry ‘Teather, Percy Thomas, 

MILLER : Josuen Cuaaces [Final] Stanmore Road, Mount 
Florida, Claspow, Proposed b Ninian Mucwhonnell, 
Pinfessor. Charles: Gourley, pei Balfour. 

NNOPRIO: CHARLES ANTHONY [Passed five vears’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from. Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Avening Court, Gloucestershire. 
Proposed by Professor C, A. Reilly and the Council. 

Mopea.y: Syvivia Grace [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Exarnination m Professional Practice), be 
Gordon Square, W.C.t. Proposed by Howard Robert 

_ san, J. Alan Slater, Major Harry Barnes. 

Morsmon : Rorent Horn [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
(sordon’s College, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examimation after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice), 4 Union Termce, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
George Sutherland, J, A. O, Allun, George Watt, 


OWEN : Journ Huca Luovn, B.Arch, Liverpool [Passed five 


years’ course at Liverpool University School of Architec- 


ture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Picannithetions in Professional Practice), 47 Osborne Road, 
‘Tue Brook, Liverpool. Proposed by Professor C. H. 
Reilly, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Hastwell Grayson. 

Paon : Wiis PALMER [Special], Riversiea,” King William 
Street, Greenwich, Sydney, N.S.W. Pro by 
a ecg Leslie Wilkinson, Sic Charles Rosenthal, Harry 

ent 

PARKER: JOHN Hersent [Final], 12 Be eon: aisha 
Hill, N.1o, Proposed by Walter B. Jaggard, W. Chas. 
Waymouth and the Council. 

Pencrk: Wor [Possed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
Sambi Examination in Professional Practice], 7 East 

enter Street, E.r. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
Herbert Buker, Howard Robertson. 

Proce: Wreoersen Joux Baooxnouse [Final], 34 Kensington 
Gardens, Elford, Essex. Proposed by Sir Edwin Cooper, 
John Saxon Snell, Stanley M. Spoor. 

Reap: Grorrasy Eanest [Final], " Ashgrove,” 134 Church 
Road, Upper Norwood, 5.E.19, le ig by ©. E. 

 Varndell, Robert Atkinson, G. D. Gordon Hake. 

tix: Avec DowaLo iF nak 2 Salcombe Gardens, Clapham 
Common, 5.W.4. Pro by Edwin J. Tench, George 
J. Skipper, Edw. T. Boardman, 

Senvaro: Leonwann [Special], 58 Redcliffe Square, South 
Kensington, S.W, Proposed by Beresford Pite, W. F. 
Poster, Sydney H. Meyers. 

SHARMA: Porsaotrram Lav [Final], The Agra Marble Works 
Ce., Drummand Road, Agra, U_P., Indias. Proposed by 
H. ¥. Lanchester, Fredk. Chatterton, Albert ]. Thomas, 

Suaw: Cuantes Cecu., B.Arch. Liverpool [ five Years’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final ination after passing Exami- 
nation in Professional Practice], 148 Mortimer Crescent, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.6. Proposed by Professor C. H, 
Reilly, W. Curtis Green and the Council. 


NOTICES 5 


Simpson ; James Roustowatre Moone [Special], 33 Northway, 
Hampstead, N.W.tt. Proposed by Professor S$. 1. Ads- 
head, Edward Warren, Professor F. M, Simpson. 

SMITH : Ente STEWARD (Final), ris Elmburst Road, Reading, 

ks. Proposed by I. Arthur Smith, Edward Warren, 
Pacts Hutt. 

Stones : Horack WrowtamM [Final), 119 Wills Street, Lozella, 
Birmmghim. Proposed by George Drvadale, Edwin F. 
Reynolds, G, Satway Nicol. 

Tarier : Kexwera Seawann [Final], 41 Cranbourne Gardens, 
Golders Green, N.W.it. Proposed by Howard Robert- 
son, Geotfry Lucas, Robert Atkinson, 

‘THEARLE: Hersent [Passed five ‘course at Liverpool 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination m Professional 
Practice], 42 Wyresdale Road, Aintree, Liverpool, 
posed by Professor C. H, Reilly, E. Bertram Kirby, H. 
Lionel Thornely. 

THomrson : Amvowp Jory [Special], 7 Old Court House 

Street, Calcutta, India, Proposed ‘A Henry A. Crouch, 
Herbert Baker, David Barclay Niven 

‘TocHer : WILLIAM whacege elo J.€, Procter: Esq., 62 Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds, Proposed by Robt. G. Wilson, junr., 
George Watt, John W. Walker. 

Toone: Avorey ALFoRD GIFFORD eel ne. 9 Woosung 
Rood, Shanuhai, China. Proposed by Arthur J. Hope, 
Arthur W.. Hennings, John Swarbnck. 

peat ‘ _ Epwarp [Special], Wyldes, North End, N.W.3. 

ed by Robert Atkinson, Professor S, D, Adshead, 
He . Lanchester, 

Wataen > ARCHIBALD GHAHAM [Passed five years" course at 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 36 Kersland Street, Glasgow, W. Propo 
by Geo, And. Paterson, John Stewart, John Watson- 

Wison: Pency Roy, B_Arch(MeGill) [Passed five years’ 
course at MoGill University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Examination after passing Examins- 
tion in Professional Practice], c/o H. 'T. Lindeberg, Esy., 
2 West 47th Street, New York City, U.S.A. Proposed 
by Professor Ramsay Traquair, William Carless; Philip J. 

"Turner. 

Winter: Frank Tuomas [Special], Holmer Green, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. Proposed by Edward A. Hunt, 
William Hunt, Walter BR. Jagward. 

Woon: THomas Rupniman [Passed six years" course at 
Rebert Gordon's College, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after possing Examination in Pro« 
fessional Practice), 2 2 Ravine Terrace, Roker, Sunderland. 
Pro : [by A. Marshall Mackenzie, Thomas R. Milburn, 

i urn. 

Wiootiare | James AvsTEN [Special], Hawke House, Barrack 
Hill, Hvthe, Kent. : by W. H, Robinson, John 
L. Seaton Dahl, A. Foster. 

Wray: Kexseri Fuercuen [Final], Strathmore, Conishro, 
near Rotherham, Yorkshire. Proposed by Charles E, 
Varndell, Robert Atkinson, C. Ernest Elcock. 

Wrictey: Faep Hivoaen [Final], 2 King Street, Wakefield. 
eke tele T. Botler W sin, Gc. W, Atkinson, W 
Carby Ha 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (3). 

Brice: Anrnva Hattam Mowrerions, J. P:, F.R.G.S., 
Recorder of Tewkesbury, and of the Middle Temple of 
the Oxford Circuit; Barrster-at-Law, 2 Hare Court, 
Temple, E.C.4. Pra | by the Council, 

Cameron: Sin Davin Younc, R.A. B.S.A., LL.D, 40 
Queen's Road, St. John's Wood, NWS. ‘Proposed by 
the Council, 
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SMITH : Sm AmTHUR HAminron, M.A., F.5.A., F.B.A.,.Keeper 
of Greek ond Roman Antiquities in the British Museum ; 
President of the Society the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies ; Chairman of the Faculty of Archirology, History 

Letters in the Bnttsh School at Rome: Sritish 
Museum, W.C.1. Proposed by the Council. 


AS HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (5). 
Cort ¥ Bort: Cran, Pri » Madrid School of Architec- 
ture, Segovia 6, Madrid. Proposed by the Council. 
GIOVANNONI : Gustavo, Professor of Architecture in the RB. 

Scuola d* Ingeneria and in the R. Scuola sup, d‘Architet- 


tura in Rome, Via Torino 135, Rome, Proposed by the 
Council, 
Kewmar-an-Dis: Proresson A., Chief Architect to the Moslem 


Supreme Council in Palestine, Jerusalem, Pa 
Persea by the Council, 

Sciortino : ANTos1o, Professor of Arts, Honorary Director 
of the British Academy of Arte in Rome, 53 Via Margutta, 
(Palazzio Patrizi), Rome. Proposed by the Council. 

Srazvcowsst: Da. Joser, Professor of History of Art, Vienna 
University, Horlg 6, Vienna EX, Proposed by the 
Council, 

THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB EXHIBITION. 

The Third Exhitition of the Architecture Club, com- 
prising Recent Architecture, Architectural Decoration 
and Architects’ Preliminary Sketches, ts now being held 

im the R.TB.A. Gallenes, and will close on Saturday, 

14 November. ‘The exhibition is open to the public 

from 10 a.m.to 8 p.m. Admission rs., including cata- 

logue. 


lestine. 


R.LB.A, SOTREE, 

To celebrate the amalgamation of the Society of 
Architects with the B.1.B.A., a Soirée will be held in the 
R.1.8.A, Galleries on November 13. Invitations have 
now been issued, and members are requested to notify 
the Secretary as early as possible if they mtend to be 
present. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are cligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class aré reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
15 Febroary 1926, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary BR.L.B.A, mot later than 
28 November 1925. 


_LICENTIATE 5S AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (cu), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are elimble and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.L.B.A,, 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 


Competitions 
PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL, GOSPORT. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 


Regulations of the Koval Institute for Architectural 
Competitions, 


GUISBEOROUGH PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not im accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions, 


PORTSTEWART GOLF CLUB COMPETTTION., 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competinon because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 

The Fédération Internationale du Batiment ct des 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
tual workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Mr. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competitign have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.1.H.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above eaters orp are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

ComMPsSTITION FOR THE SELECTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THe Construction of a Cosrepenca Hat 
FOR THE League oF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 

of the League of Nations 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theis 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss franca will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be tehed frst, 

The Britsh Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Inatitute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 

Single Da pe a be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
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the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. ‘ 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 


British representative on the Jury of assessors. 
THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 


the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Huenos Aires, 


Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 
deposited in the R.1.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, 5.W.1. 


PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, 

Proposed New College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen’s Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Assessor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Premiums {500, {300 
and 200 are offered, Last day for questions, 30 Sept- 
ember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 


f2 2s. Designs to be sent in not later than 1 January, 
1926. 
AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA, 


Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. | 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and m order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time ts allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close srmultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March, 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner im 
London, ‘ : 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.z. 


TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. De a ea 

The promoters of the above competition have deci 
to sera the conditions in accordance with the R.1.B.A. 
regulations and have asked the President to appoint an 
Assessor. 
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Members’ Column 


FORMATION OF PARTNERSHIP. P 

Me. A. H. Kexeny [E.] has taken into partiership Mr. George 
Alexander Gale, Architect, and Mr, Wiliam (seorge Fraser = 
Surveyor. The practice will in future be carnied on by the firm 
under the title of “ Kersey, Gale and Spooner.” 

PARTNERSHIP. > 

Ancuirecr (young and energetic} in practice, wishes to combine 
with another to mutual advantage, with a View to maintaining 
a steadier average influx of work.—Apply Hox 2710, ¢/o The Secre- 
tary, R.1:B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PRACTICE FOR SALE: 

Agcnurrect (F_R.1-B.A.) with official surveyorship appointment, 
would dispose of his practice (retaining official appointment in 
another centre}. House (1820) with offices and large garden" in 
eentre of provincial town, 50 miles from Loodon, Work in hand for 
{20,000 new buildings for 1926, Advisory belp given for next 


rz months.—Apply Box 4526, c/o The Secretary, R.LB.A. 4,000 
ens. lowest price trken. 
OFFICE EFFECTS FOR SALE. 
Tae wrnow of a late member is anxious to disp of the Office 


Effects of an Architect and Surveyor. Included therem ate the 
following :—A. Surveyor’s Level (by Archbutt) with Tripod ; 
Measuring Telescopic Staff; good case of Drawing Instruments ; 
Oftice Table with Drawers ; Drawing Boards, Tee Squares, etc:, etc. 
They can be seen by appointment on application to Mrs. Margetts, 
67 Wakeley Road, 2 spiny near Chatham, Kent. 
PARTNERSHIP OR PRACTICE WANTED. 

L. RL B.A., A-LSoruct.E. (30) London trained, 5 years’ experience 
n America wants: partnership or to buy practice unywhere in 
Briti¢h Isles (London and Liverpool exeepted, peeenile const 
town). Jp pialpettin in factory and Bniieh and foreign domestic 
work. Undeniable references. Moderate guaranteed minimum 
Tetum per annum. Capital available—Box £525, c/o Secret 
E_LE.A., 9 Conduit Street, Wt. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

itu. Genalo Suessronn [A.j] Has moved his Office tp No. 38 
Bedford Flace, WiC, and his new Telephone Number fa Museum 
qoa1,. He would be glad to receive new Trade Catalogues at this 
address. 

Ma. Poop 5S. fvesox, A.R18.A,, bas resigned his position with 
the Willesden District Council on his appointment as Assistant 
Architect in the Public Works Department, Shanghai, 

Me. Jaues Boearomo has changed his address to 5 Staple Inn, 
Holborn Bars, W.C.1, 

Ma, Hensert Kexcuixcrox [4.) hos removed his London Office 
to 44 Bedford Row, W.C.1. Telephone, Chancery 7174. 

Me. H. A. Moers has changed his address to ro Ruskin Avenue, 
St. Giles, Lincoln. — 

Mr. Jawes A. Wittiamsom [4.) has changed his adidress to 
“ Holmwood,” Corsterphine, Edinburgh. 

APPUINTMESNTS WANTED. 

AmoniTectT’s Assistant, A.R.LG.A., shortly disengaerd, seal 
London post. Has had good experience with wellknown architects 
in Citv offfe bajldings, domestic work, and surveys. Efficient 
draughtsman amd god designer; keen; Salary moderate.—Apply 
Box No, r8in, ¢/o Secretary, RB.A., 9, Conduit Street, W,1. 

APPOINTMENTS VACAST, 

AN ARCHITECT who has work fo do of the value of over a quarter 
of a million requires a fully qualitted tianaging assistant with 
experience in schools and public institutions and with a poseible 
view to a partnership.—Apply to Box syru, ¢/o The Sectetary, 
RL BA. 9 Condit Street, Dondoan, Wor. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WAXTED. 

Goon Room wanted in West End by an Architect as office with 
use of telephone and clerk.—Apply Box 3254, c/o The Secretary, 
K.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, Wots 


B.1.B.A, TELEPHONE NUMBERS. 
Members are requested to note that the R.1.6.A. Tele- 
phone Exchange lines are now “ Mayfair.” 434 and 435. 
The use of the line number “ Mayfair, 6543 " has been 
discontinued. 


a 


ait &, 
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Minutes I 


| SESSION 1925-1926. 

At the Firat General Meeting (Ordmary) of the Session 
Ig2§-1926, held on Monday, 2 November 1925, at 8.30 p.m, 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F\S_A., President, in the chair, 

The attendance book was sisned by >> Fellows (including 
28 Members of the Council), 35 Assocutes (including  Mem- 
bers of the Council), 21 Licentiates (including 4 Members of 
the Council), 5 Hon. Associates and a large number af visitors, 

: nutes of the Meeting hold on 22 June were taken as 
read, confirmed and signed a: correct. } 

The following members, attending for the first time Since 
their election or transfer, were formally admitied by the Presi- 
dent :—Guy Pemberton [F.], J, A. Cain [4], Duncan A. 
Campbell (.4.], H. G. Avery [1], C. McArthur Butler LE, 
H.C. Dexter [£.), Ernest J. Hammond [f.], J. Inch Morrison 
[4..], H. G. Rovedine [L.,). : 

Secretary read the names of candidates nominated for 
election on 40 November 1925. : 

“The President delivered the Inaugural Address of the Sessicn, 

On-the motion of Sir Frank Dicksee, Presidentof the Royal 
Academy (Hon. Assoc.), secanded by Sit Reginald Blomfield, 
RA. Litt.D., FSA. [F], a vote of thanks to the President 
for his Address was passed by acclamation. | 

The President briefly expressed his acknowledgments. 

The President unveiled and formally presented to the Reval 
Institute the portrait of Mr. J, Alfred Gotch, F.S5_A., Past- 
President, painted by Mr. T. C. Gotch, and moved 4 vate of 
thanks to the painter, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch seconded the vote 
of thinks. Mr. T. C, Gotch expressed his thanks to the 
meeting, 

The President presented the R.1.B.A, Medal and Diploma 
for the Best London Street Frontage, ro24, to Mr. F.H. Green- 

away [7] and Mr. J. £. Newberry {F] for their building, the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute in Lincoln’s Inn 
jelds. 

Mr. Greenaway and Mr, Newberry briefly expressed their 

% 


4 The meeting closed ut 9.50 p.m, 
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The Architect and His City 
BY DR. RAYMOND UNWIN, F.R.LB.A. 
| Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 16 Navember 1925] 


HAVE found in that remarkably interesting 
rectorial address delivered by the Prime 
~ Minister recently some confirmation of the 
feeling which impelled me to adopt to-night’s 
subject ; the feeling that there is need to direct 
attention to the special sphere of art in city building; 
for in the fairly full description which the Premier 
gave of the types of men trained in our Universities, 
the artist found no place, though there is an 
allusion to the art of speech. This omission, I 
fear, is only too representative of a British speciali- 
sation, which, as regards the sphere of my work at 
least, I am convinced we carry too far, Conse- 
quently in the councils of our modern city builders, 
the voice of the artist is too seldom heard : the 
value of the advice which he might give is too 
little understood ; and the character of the work 
accomplished is suffering in consequence. 
[t would be as easy to criticise our civic authori- 
ties for not consulting the artist more frequently, 
as it would to blame artists or architects for failing 


to qualify themselves fully to undertake housing 
and town planning work. Such recriminations 
are seldom profitable. In a democratic country the 
authorities must reflect the attitude of the citizens, 
and men will naturally neglect branches of work 
which they are seldom invited to undertake. 
Moreover, in this case the default is part of a 
deeper schism in our society ; and it is questionable 
whether the fullest recognition by each party of 
the beam which obscures their own Vision, and the 
mere mote from which the other party suffers, 
would suffice to mend matters. For there has 
grown up during the progress of modern industrial 
civilisation an unprecedented degree of misunder- 
standing and estrangement, between two sections 
of the community, endowed with different tempera- 
ments and faculties ; for simplicity we may call 
them the practical men and the artists - though 
it is difficult to use the latter term without calling 
up a vision of the landscape painter or the maker 
of pretty trifies, so thoroughly have the artists 
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been squeezed out of their proper place in the 
main affairs of the community. 

For good city building the estrangement between 
these two types of men ts disastrous. I suspect 
it is equally so in other spheres, and that it is in 
no small degree responsible for the serious con- 
dition of chaos into which our industrial affairs 
seem to have drifted. 

Every observant visitor to America must realise 
that this condition ts causing no less anxiety 
in that new country, reputed so wealthy, than it isin 
the older and more war-impoverished lands nearer 
home. Itis authoritatively estimated that less than 
one-third of the families in that rich land have an 
annual income reaching the 1,700 dollars necessary at 
their prices and high standard to meet what the 
United States Department of Labour calls “a mini- 
mum budget of health and decency.” Yet estimates 
assess the waste of man-power and natural materials 
in the industry and commerce of that country at 
figures so high that I hesitate to quote them. 

Mr. Hoover, who did so much to feed us during 
the War, has stated that even the degree of order 
and planning introduced by the much abused 


war control, with 20 per cent. of the best man-. 


power withdrawn into the Army, resulted in a 
20 per cent. greater volume of commodities being 
produced. When, driven by the acute post-war 
house famine, he investigated the building industry, 
he discovered that seasonal fluctuation was equiva- 
lent to having nearly one-third of the man-power 
in the industry always unemployed. As a result 
of his discovery this waste is being rapidly reduced 
by better planning of the sequence of work. 

There 1s only too much reason to fear that 
we are little better off, though we still wait for our 
Hoover and his band of investigating engineers 
to reveal the weak spots. Let me remind you of 
the thousands of families here still wanting decent 
homes, because enough men cannot be found to 
build them ; yet over a million unemployed have 
tramped out streets for years seeking work. If 
this paradox does not cap those to be found 
across the water, it is at least forcible enough to 
check hasty thoughts of superiority. 

Never perhaps was the need for dwellings and 
the other products of industry greater throughout 
the world than it is to-day; never probably was 
there so extensive equipment or such latent power 
of production ; yet how difficult seems the task 
of applying that immense power to satisfy those 
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urgent needs. Why ts this, and why you may 
well ask should it be recalled now? The reason 
is that, like the modern cities with which we are 
concerned to-night, industrialism has developed 
haphazard, lacking order, lacking design. Now in 
city building these are the very qualities which 
we know it is the function of man’s artistic 
faculty to contribute. I fear the deficiency of 
that contribution in the sphere of city building is 
but part of a general neglect. For the industrial 
age having smothered man's natural hunger for 
beauty in a mass of material production, has lost 
the ability to understand the artistic temperament 
or to appreciate its proper function in human 
society. 

Let me say at once that seeking recognition for 
the place of the artist implies no want of appre- 
ciation for the qualities of what we have called the 
practical man, meaning thereby fortunately the 
majority of mankind, nor any undervaluing of the 
importance of all that he contributes to our life. 
The very existence of civilised well-being depends 
on these same practical men, engineers, men of 
business and the like, carrying on their activities 
and perfecting their methods. It is their per- 
sistence which has carried forward the processes 
of production, it is their faithful labour which has 
erected the edifice of industrial civilisation, building 
it up stone by stone, testing the firmness of each 
step before the next is taken. This is their 
function and their method, and it is invaluable. 
But it 1s not all, it is not enough. We know that 
it is just in this manner that our industrial towns 
have grown to be what they are. Building added 
to building, street to street, without general plan : 
each want satistied as and where it arose. Hence 
the confusion. There has been no vision of the 
artist to precede and guide the building of the 
practical man. 

The temperament called artistic is difficult to 
define, and frequently misunderstood ; it includes, 
in greater or less degree, the imagination to see 
visions of what might be, the desire to realise them, 
and the power to give clear expression to them. 
It constitutes one of the most practically valuable 
gifts with which man can be endowed, if according 
to the degree and character of the endowment 
its possessors can be made to play their proper 
part in the human community. 

The full faculties needed for creative work in the 
fine arts are, however, possessed by very few of 
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those who share the temperament, Unfortu- 
nately, the fact that there are a few who not only 
see visions of great beauty, but have the exquisite 
power of expressing them in so called works of 
art, has led to the assumption that these forms of 
expression are the only ones appropriate for the 
artist ; and that it is the duty of all those who 
share the endowment, shunning practical affairs, 
to seck, however imperfectly, to express themselves 
in one or other of the fine arts. Hence we see 
hundreds of those who have been blessed with 
some moderate degree of artistic gifts wasting 
their lives in the production of second-rate pictures 
or art fancies! Meanwhile the practical affairs 
of the community lack the inspiration and design 
which their imagination if properly trained might 
well have been adequate to contribute. It is 
small wonder that the artists standing or thrust 
aside from the main streams of life have too often 
been content to play in the eddies ; and at times 
in mischievous mood to tease the rest of society by 
persuading them to accept jazz patterns for great 
paintings, and for statuary human effigies compiled 
from the child’s box of bricks. 

The termes artist and practical man represent 
no complete or scientific division; most men 
enjoy im some degree and may learn to use the 
faculnes of both; otherwise where would the 
architect be! Nevertheless, the terms do repre- 
sent with sufficient accuracy a specialisation of 
temperament, of faculty, and of methods of work, 
the understanding of which is necessary for 
co-operation between the two types of men, as 
its appreciation is important for the public. 
The clear advantage of such specialisation and 
co-operation is not diminished by quoting rare 
examples of the practical artist or the imaginative 
engineer. Most men, being creatures of but 
limited powers, can only reach a decent level of 
competence by specialising in the use of those 
faculties with which they have been more gener- 
ously endowed, It is the co-operation of such 
men that in some degree compensates for the 
general absence of the superman. The danger 
of this plan arises when men specialise for too 
much: separation in their spheres of work, instead 
of specialising for co-operation in the same spheres, 

Without attempting exact definition, we associ- 
ate especially with the artistic temperament or 
faculty, the power to see that which is not there, 
to call up visions of what might be. An example 


of method may best illustrate what is meant. 
The planning of a cottage home is generally 
thought to be very simple. ‘The ordinary person 
supposes that the plan is the result of following 
a few easily learnt rules, coupled with regard 
for sundry “ donts " ; that a short list of require- 
ments can be made, and that by a system of modi- 
fication, trial and error, ticking off the points as 
dealt with, the design can be compiled. ‘These 
methods have their place no doubt, but it is 
not thus that real designs emerge. ‘he truth 
is that the problem, far from being simple, is 
as complex as the family life which the dwelling 
is destined to accommodate. Every room should 
have its appropriate aspect, size, shape and relation 
to the other parts of the house. Ready inter- 
communication must be provided without in- 
volving sacrifice of space in the building, loss of 
comfort in the rooms, or waste of time to its 
future occupants. Each room im turn must 
have its door, window, fire, and other parts in 
right relation and arranged to leave suitable spaces 
for furniture. All this must be kept within 
strict limits of cost; and in addition to being 
convenient in use and comfortable to rest in, 
the building should be pleasing to look upon ; 
which means that its mass must set happily on 
the site, and its colour harmonise with its sur- 
roundings ; that the plan shall be one which will 
roof well and light well, and that the proportions 
of all the external parts shall so harmonise that 
the whole design will look well. 

It will be realised that in the making of such 
a design if the place, size or form of any part 


is modified a score more parts will need to be 


adjusted to restore the right relation or the balance 
of the composition ; a tedious process, and little 
likely to succeed on the compilation method. 
How, then, does the artist work on such a pro- 
blem ? When he comes upon the site, as Kipling 
expresses it, “he makes a magic": and as he 
intently meditates on the problem there rises 
before him an image of the cottage that is to be. 
He sees the spot where it should stand, the form 
and colour which will best fit into the picture. 
He sees, too, the opportunities for use and enjoy- 
ment which the site affords, and watches the life 
being lived there. He does not try to remember, 
one by one, the innumerable “ do’s"™ and 
“ dont's "| for should he be tempted to put 
the door, window and fire in wrong relations, 
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he would see the cook standing in her own light, 
or the door swinging irritatingly against the easy 
chair in which the oecupant was trying to read. 
Instead of the ineffective compiling of details, 
the artist holds the plastic design suspended in his 
imagination while he studies it and moulds it, 
seeing by an instantaneous series of pictures the 
effect on the exterior view of each internal modifica- 
tion, working the details of plan or elevation with 
the whole always visible in the back of his mind 
to help him and check him. This process of design 
is frequently swift in working, for imagination 
acts by flashes; but it is not easy, and needs 
both training and a special kind of knowledge. 
To create the pictures the mind must be stored 
with the properties which compose them. The 
requirements, the conditions and, in this case, 
the life of the occupants, must be so thoroughly 
and sympathetically understood as to have become 
almost an instinetive equipment. 

You may think that I have over-elaborated 
this simple process; that most of the possible 
combinations both in plan and design have been 
explored and tested, and that the sites on which 
cottages have to be erected offer few opportunities 
of any kind, except as regards such sunlight as the 
state of our atmosphere and the heights of adjacent 
buildings may allow to fall on our dwellings. 
You would be astonished how frequently even this 
important opportunity is overlooked: how many 
houses are still being built with sunless living- 
rooms and sun-baked larders. But let us carry 
the matter a stage further. Consider the laying out 
of those dreary sites which offer so few oppor- 
tunities ; instead of compiling the plan by adding 
plot to plot and street to street in obedience to 
the practical considerations of so-called profitable 
development, thus effectively destroying any 
valuable opportunity of convenience, pleasure 
or beauty which the site offered, suppose there 
eould be brought to bear on that initial stage 
of laying out the same kind of imagination the 
same magic of design; need it any longer be 
true that the cottage sites offer no opportunities ? 
That a few more houses should be crowded on 
the estate is mo doubt an important practical 
consideration, but how supremely unimportant 
it really is compared with the destruction of the 
beauty of the Jand, and of the possible pleasure 
of living upon it, which may easily result ! 

If any imagination, even faintly endowed 
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with the artistic faculty, had been present to see 
what might be, can we for a moment believe there 
would have been that which, alas, we find in 
the many square miles of dreariness and squalor 
which constitute so large a section of all our 
modern towns ? 

If in the planning of the cottage or the lay out 
of a building estate, we see that scientific know- 
ledge and methods of compilation cannot without 
the aid of the imagination of the artist prove 
successful, in the wider sphere of town planning, 
the difficulty of compilation and the need of 
imagination are not less, but greater. 

Hitherto the work of town planning has suffered 
for want of clearer understanding, even on the 
part of those well versed in the subject, of the 
difference of faculties and methods needed for 
success. If the practical man has sometimes 
thought that complete mastery of the science 
of the subject would suffice to enable him to 
practise that which is as much an art as a science, 
it must be admitted that the artist has at times 
also imagined that his training and his art have 
forthwith qualified him to become a planner of 
towns, forgetting that this: particular art is based 
on an extensive science, which must be at least 
understood. ‘The artist may, indeed, have trained 
his imagination and possess the faculty of design ; 
but before he can design a city plan he must master 
the subject. The knowledge he needs is not 
merely that of the barrister getting up his case, 
though he, too, will have many briefs to study ; 
nor, on the other hand, is it the complete and 
scientific knowledge of industry, commerce, land 
Values, drainage, road construction, etc., which 
the economist, the valuer, or the engineer must 
possess; though a general familiarity with all 
these is required. What the artist specially needs 
is 4 sympathetic insight into all the relationships 
of city life, a realisation of the reactions which 
take place between the city environment and the 
human society which it clothes and expresses. 
He needs, in fact, that particular range of know- 
ledge which will enable his imagination to picture 
the city as it might be, to see the life of the people 
going forward in it, to see all the different parts 
and functions in their true relation. He needs 
this that he may be able to study his vision effec- 
trvely and mould it to meet the realised conditions, 
or modify it to avoid the apprehended difficulties. 
The kind of knowledge needed is extensive rather 
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than intensive; for there must be maintained a 
degree of detachment from the details of the pro- 
blem if the city and the life of the city are to be 
seen fairly and seen whole. The town designer 
must prepare his imagination for this work by 
watching and thinking over the phases of city 
life: meditating on their comparative mani- 
festations in many towns ; entering sympathetically 
into the needs and limitations, musing all the time 
on visions of how work might be made more 
efficient and town life more pleasant. 

In every case there is much preparation to be 
done; thorough knowledge of that which is 
must precede and be the basis of useful visions 
of that which may be. That knowledge we 
speak of as the survey ; in order that it may be 
adapted to the designer's method, it should be 
set out as far as possible in graphic form. After 
the artist has expressed his vision much will 
remain to be done in preparing the design 
for practical execution. What I urge is that the 
function of the artist, the stage of design, shall 
not be overlooked. Let the preparation be as 
scientific and as complete as may be; when the 
actual planning stage is reached there is need for 
the imagination of the trained designer to lay 
hold of the multitude of conditions, conflicting 
interests and requirements, and with a vision of 
the city life always present as a guide, to appraise 
them at their relative value. ‘The designer will 
study his site, picture its opportunities for work, 
for business or for play, and will mould the vision 
of the ideal city until it satisfies the needs and is 
itself so harmonised with the natural features of 
the land, that city and site become welded into 
one conception, a complete design. This, it 
seems to me, is the special contribution which 
the artist has to make to city building; he must 
contribute the vision of what the city might 
and should be, and translate that yision into the 
design through which it can be realised. 

The practical man or engineer, already versed 
in all the sciences connected with town planning, 
if he has the mecessary artistic faculties, may 
cultivate them until he becomes also a master of 
design and creator of beauty. The artist or archi- 
tect already trained in design may study the 
economic and engineering problems and become 
a master of the sciences of the subject. Either 
may cover the whole field of work if he is possessed 
of all the necessary powers. But it must be recog- 


nised that faculties are lavished on few men with 
such liberality; and that the methods of work 


are so different that the practise of either may 


render more difficult success in the other. The 
detachment from much detail and the free use of 
imagination which are essential for the designer 
may well be dangerous for the engineer. The 
necessary concentration of the constructor on the 
perfection of his detail and the security of each 
stage of his edifice may tend to restrict the 
freedom of imagination which is the designer's 
greatest help. 

It is the need for the different faculties for which 
| plead, and because they must mainly be assembled 
through co-operation | look for a greater measure 
of mutual appreciation of function and method. 
The practical man must realise that his work will 
be worth much more if it is guided by the compre- 
hensive vision, the co-ordinated design. The 
artist must recognise that his vision to be of service, 
his design to be practicable, must be conditioned 
by the limits of what is and what is possible, which 
the scientist or the engineer may determine. 
There is little use dreaming of lakes in a land 
where the water supply available does not equal 
the evaporation. 

1 seek then to enlist your help in this project 
of mutual understanding between the artist and 
the practical man, between the man who sees 
what might be and the man who knows what ts. 

As architects we have perhaps a special oppor- 
tunity to help towards this better understanding ; 
for our work touches both the artistic and the 
practical, If our buildings occasionally have 
pinnacles they must always have structural 
stability. If at times we reach up with the artist 
to the beauty of the clouds, we are compelled with 
the practical men to keep our feet firmly planted 
on mother earth ; and the visions which our spirits 
may gather in those higher regions serve but to 
help us more fittingly to solve our practical 
problems. If, as the distinguished [inlander 
Saarinen recently expressed it, our function 1s “ to 
create harmony and beauty on a foundation of the 
practical,” we should, through understanding some- 
thing of the temperaments and experiencing the 
methods of work of both the artist and the practical 
man, be in a position to help each to a greater 
understanding and better appreciation of the other. 

I suggest that as the need for this is urgent, 
so the time is not inauspicious, Mere materialism 
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is losing something of its hold. Science, so long 


its main support, seems busy now knocking away 


the props, and, breaking through former bonds, 
it is reaching out to new spheres of knowledge and 
experience less and less distinguishable from the 
spiritual. 

Dissatisfaction with the results of a civilisation 
of quantity, and economic pressure are alike 
forcing the more civilised countries to give greater 
attention to quality. It is becoming clear, at least, 
that prosperity will not much longer be attamable 
by selling large quantities of indifferent products 
to the more backward peoples. The quantity 
business is so easy to learn, and they are all 
rapidly acquiring it. | 

Apart from the disillusionment, and the searching 
for wider co-ordination, which have been referred 
to as noticeable in America, many other signs that 
a change is taking place im the scale of values 
may be noticed in that land to which we look for 
forecasts. Perhaps it is enough to refer here. to 
the wonderful development of architecture, and 
the increased respect shown for it. When even the 
rampant demon of advertisement hides his dimuin- 
‘shed head in the presence of dignity like that of a 
Pennsylvania Railway station, one realises how 
great a change has already come- A desire for 
order and for quality, a love of beauty, in short 
values of a more spiritual character are gradually 
re-asserting their influence. 

In the rapid spread of organised efforts for 
housing and town planning in many lands, we 
recognise a similar weariness of confusion and the 
haphazard, and see that the desire for harmony 
and for planning are making themselves felt. If 
the signs of change are generally auspicious, 
here in our own land the local conditions are 
favourable for the project.. 

After strenuous and long sustained efforts to 
build enough houses to relieve the shortage, at last 
one can feel that progress has been continued on a 
steadily accelerating scale long enough to have 
acquired considerable momentum, and it becomes 
possible to give more attention to other aspects of 
the work than the mere increase af quantity ; 
possible also to hope that greater care and attention 
will now be devoted, both centrally and locally, 
to the wider subject of town planning. The first 
post-war assisted housing scheme spent itself 
towards the end of 1922. ‘That scheme resulted 
in building about 215,000 houses. In 1923 Mr. 


Chamberlain, the present Minister, introduced 
the second great effort to stimulate building, under 
which 122,719 houses had already been completed 
on the first of October, The number of houses 
fnished and the number under construction have 
grown steadily month by month, until over 10,000 
were completed in the month of September and 
over 70,000 weTe in course of construction, under 
the various schemes of financial assistance, by the 
Government or the local authorities. To these 
must be added the houses built without assistance. 
During the last period for which there are records 
they accounted on the average for over 5,700 more 
per month. Assuming this rate to have been 
maintained, a total of over 15,700 houses will have 
been completed during the month of September. 
This is city building on no small scale. From 
returns published in the Labour Gazette, this great 
housing effort appears to represent over two-thirds 
of the total value of the buildings of all kinds 
erected by the building industry. American 
figures confirm this proportion. It is hardly too 
soon to inquire how much of this work has bene- 
fited by the co-operation of the artist and the 
practical man. How much of it adorns, haw much 
mag bate our land? The answer ts not easy to 
find. 

When the first housing scheme was launched 
after the war, with a-view to overcoming any local 
inertia, an arrangement for financial assistance was 
adopted which necessitated close supervision and 
euidance by the Central Government. Standards 
of health, accommodation, and design were set ; 
and a continuous effort was made to reach and 
maintain those standards. In the process, as was 
perhaps inevitable, the unlimited financial liability 
of the Central Government at a time of very high 
prices, led to a degree of supervision harassing to 
local authorities and their architects, and tending 
to undermine their sense of responsibility and 
diminish their interest and pride in the work. 

When the second effort was made in 1923 the 
reverse arrangement was adopted; the central 
authority undertook « limited financial obligation 
only, and laid down but few and general conditions. 
The margin of financial liability was left with the 
local authorties, and a degree of freedom from 
central supervision commensurate with the new 
position was given them. Their proposals and 
their estimates of costs are generally approved, 
but plans of lay-out and of houses are not sub- 
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mitted to the Ministry of Health, except in the case 
of difficulty as to cost, or other special circum- 
stances. You will see, therefore, that the respon- 
sibility for the standard of accommodation, com- 
fort and design of the houses no longer rests on 
the central authority, but is mainly a local one. 
What has been the average result of this change, 
and what it will be in the future, are matters 
of no small moment. Much that I see inspires 
me with hope; in many places excellent work 
is being done, the greater freedom has been pro- 
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happening in some places ! Cases have come under 
notice reproducing many of the worst evils of the 
nineteenth-century industrial town builder, A lay- 
out devoid of interest or merit, plans inconvenient 
and uncomfortable, aspect neglected, north living- 
rooms and south larders; and, as might be ex- 
pected in such cases, elevations consisting of 
incongruous features unhappily combined. 

This ought not to be; it ts little better than 
wilful waste that we should to-day be using our 
inadequate resources to such ill effect. That we 
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fitably used. I know of cases where recent 
housing estates have been well laid out and are 
being covered with houses which in design will 
bear comparison with our beautiful traditional 
cottages, and in comfort and sanitation far excel 
them: which, moreover, do not exceed the 
present average prices, proving that good design, 
though costly in thought and care, need not 

expensive in money. But I see also much 
which falls short of this standard, and no little 
- that inspires apprehension as to what may be 


should still be destroying the remaining beauty 
of our land by development such as described 
can only be regarded as spendthrift extravagance. 
And what of the wider field of town and of regional 
planning ? Here, too, I think conditions are 
favourable for an advance along the lines suggested 
It is true that in this case much of the science still 
remains to be discovered ; many of the economic 
tendencies and practical requirements, many of 
the methods for reconciling conflicting interests 
and giving effect to proposals have still to be worked 
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aut. Nevertheless, a great deal has been accom- 
slished—3o9 local authorities are engaged in making 
town planning schemes; 32 regional committees 
are co-ordinating the work of wider areas, covering 
in all nearly 8,000 square miles. On the basis ot 
the science and technique so far evolved plans 
are being made. Whether that basis has or has 
not acquired something of final form, it is equally 
important that the imagination of the artist should 
play its part in forming these plans, I do not 
complain that since 1909 we have concentrated 
pur main attention on the practical problems which 
have to be dealt with, much less desire that the 
labour on these problems should be relaxed ; 
the method is natural to us as a people, and it is 
a good method; it is one, moreover, which has 
been found very helpful to other countries whose 
natural methods are different. Hut it is not the 
whole; and 1 do suggest that the time is now 
ripe when we may with real economy add a little 
more creative vision, more of the design which 
leads to order and beauty than we have hitherto 
attained in our plans. I say this the more con- 
fidently because some of the work already carried 
out is proving that order and design, proportion and 
relation are not valuable only for their contribu- 
tions to beauty, but that without them even the 
practical utilities may break down. The road 
junction which merely provides sweeping lines 
for the traffic on plan, when built up may prove 
confusing to the human mind, for want of such 
order, such symmetry, such design in the forms 
ef the sites, and the groups of the buildings 
as would explain the junction to the approaching 
drivers. Some people always imagine that art 
or design consists in sacrificing important practical 
considerations for the sake of mere appearance. 
On the contrary, the ignoring of art, of design, 
too often means sacrificing the only supremely 
important considerations to a few petty practical 
details: as when all that makes a place worth 
living in is destroyed for the practical advantage 
of crowding a few more people into it! 

No such natural conflict, in fact, exists; the 
practical and the artistic are two aspects of one 
purpose, and both are equally necessary to success- 
ful attainment; without the other each alike is 
maimed. 

I have already suggested that, as architects, 
we may contribute to secure co-operation among 
those who help in city building. But what about 
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the general public ; can we do nothing to stimulate 
‘n them, and find expression for, that natural 
desire for beauty of surroundings which has been 
almost universal since the earliest dawn of civilisa- 
tion? 1 suggest that we can; that we each have 
a special duty to our own city ; and that the only 
influence at once sufficiently widespread and potent 
is the influence of the home. 

It is natural, and it is well, that all young 
architects should aspire to play a distinguished 
rile in their profession, to design the greater 
buildings for which monumental character is 
appropriate. But even that more distinguished work 
must in the long run depend on the appreciation 
of the public ; and I suggest for your consideration 
that house building, which as we have seen far 
outweighs all other branches of work in volume 
and in value, also exceeds it in the influence which 
it exerts on the minds of the people, and im the 
extent to which it may contribute to or ruin 
the beauty of cities. That eminence may be 
reached in this work needs no proof in the presence 
of our honoured president; that lasting fame 
may also be found, the names of the brothers 
Adam testify. 

The work, too, excels in human interest and 
in the number of contacts which it establishes 
with every branch of communal life. If you 
become really interested in the house you cannot 
stop there; you will be led to think of its sur- 
roundings, of the laying-out of the sites, provision 
for recreation and the enjoyment of life, pre- 
servation of the natural amenities or the creation of 
new ones. You will thence find yourself involved 
in wider and wider interests until all the questions 
of town planning and city building are brought 
within the sphere of your attention. Ultimately 
you will reach the goal of the monumental building, 
but will see it not as a detached project for a com- 
petitive design, but as a point of climax in the city 
plan. Your approach through the long avenue 
of city life will reveal such buildings in better 
perspective, and in truer relation to their neigh- 
hours. You will realise through that approach, 
as others cannot, the background of the city against 
which all its important and its public buildings 
stand forth, to adorn it and express its activities. 

If there is even a measure of truth in my view 
that this approach to architecture from the dwelling 
is best for the architect, and that the interest 
and appreciation of the people can best be stirred 
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in their home whence it will spread in widening 
areas until it enbraces the whole town, then 
I suggest that in our architectural training greater 
emphasis might be laid on this work. Let every 
student study the life of the home and learn 
to plan and design the small house thoroughly ; 
let him follow this with some study of the com- 
bination of small houses into buildings com- 
posed of two, three, four or more dwellings, 
and the further combining of these larger units 
both in plan and elevation into more extensive 
groups, developing by the arrangement arch- 
tectural relations and unity, in harmony with the 
contours or other features of the ground. This 
affords a truly fascinating field of design which 
few have yet explored, and fewer mastered. 
From this he will proceed to the development of 
sites and their relation to the town plan; when 
in due course he comes to exercises in monu- 
mental design he will at least have some idea 
of their place in the city, and the background 
against which they should stand. Incidentally, 
as our schools must turn out many architects 
whose opportunities for monumental work will 
be long in coming, and some whose gifts do not 
qualify them for such work, we shall at least have 
trained numbers of men better qualified to occupy 
that almost limitless field of house building and 
city planning which offers ample scope for men 
of very varying talents. 

Finally, we must not forget that, be we artists 
or be we practical men, we are citizens of our 
town or village; and to the extent that we are 
specially qualified to judge in such matters, 
are the more responsible as trustees for posterity 
that our city ts handed down to them with Its 
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treasures intact and its beauty preserved or restored. 
Therefore let us get together In ways appro- 
priate to our local circumstances. Our president 
made an admirable suggestion in his address, 
which will suit many places. In one town | 
know excellent work is being done on another 
line; the resident architects form a panel under 
the leadership of one of their number who acts 
as consultant to them and to the town council, 
co-ordinating their work and advising the author- 
ties. He apportions the building among them, 
himself doing no building, but co-operating with 
the authority and their engineer in the town or 
site planning. 

From the high average of work resulting, I 
judge the arrangement to haye no small educational 
value for the architects, as it certainly confers much 
benefit on the city. There are many ways in which 
the influence of the architect may extend. The first 
and the one most under our control is a thorough 
knowledge of the work and what is required. 
That is not all; but it is our part and I say to the 
younger architects and the students, if you will so 
qualify that you can do this work sufficiently well, 
there is to-day a better chance than has existed for 
many a year, that the opportunity to work towards 
the improvement of the homes and the beautifying 
of the city will come to those who are ready for 
it. For it can hardly be doubted that we ure 
entering a period of planning and co-ordination 
of work in many spheres, a period when [ believe 
the architect and the designer will have an oppor- 
tunity to strike out from the eddies into the 
main stream of life and play a more important 
and a more worthy part than they have often 
played in the recent past. 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. GUY DAWBER) IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr, G. L. PEPLER (Past President, ‘Town Planning 
Institute): It gives me great pleasure to move this 
vote of thanks. I attribute the honour principally 
to the fact of my early and continuous discipleshi 
under Dr. Unwin, ever since his book was sublished 
and of my close connection with the ‘Town Planning 
Institute, of which he is a Past President, and which 
represents the co-ordination and co-operation of the 
architect, engineer and surveyor on which he lays con- 
siderable emphasis, 

‘Whenever we gather to sit at the feet of Dr. Unwin, 
we come expecting to receive inspiration, and this 


evening our expectations have been realised abun- 
dantly. His genius has brought to our notice a prac- 
tical proposition, touched and illumined with the 
magic of insight and imagination, He has delved out 
for us some underlying verities and shown us their 
essential place in a balanced scheme of things, and not 
least in value, it seems to me, is his clear demonstra- 
tion that the practical and artistic are but two aspects 
of one purpose, 

In view of the subject of the paper it seemed rather 
appropriate to read this morning, in the Yorkshire Post, 
that yesterday, on * Mayor's Sunday," at Hartlepoal, 
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the preacher was an architect, Mr. W. D. Carde, and 
the report of his address was headed ‘* The Shame of 
the Hideous.” 

This subject of civic design has many aspects, 
and if we are to succeed in any of them we must 
have the support of public opinion, One matter in 
which we ought to be able readily to enlist public 
interest is the urgent need to save from further spolia- 
tion our beautiful countryside, which is not only of 
great value to ourselves, but is the delight of our sons 
and daughters all over the Empire, as well as of visitors 
from other lands. 

The illumination of the artist, using that word as 
defined by Dr. Unwin and not as the maker of pretty 
trifles, seems to me to be required at all stages of city 
building or town or regional planning. In the essen- 
tial preliminary studies imagination is required in the 
sclection of relevant items for survey, and still more 
in achieving graphic representation so that any citizen 
may readily understand the interplay of causes and 
grasp the essential facts of the situation. Failing this 
understanding, he cannot be expected to realise the 
necessity for a policy and for a plan. There ts still a 
great field for architects and artists in the matter aft 
graphic representation, and it is one of extreme 
importance at the present day. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to propose the vote 
of thanks to Dr. Unwin for his inspiring address, 

The PRESIDENT ; We have with us to-night the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, and perhaps he will 
be kind enough to second the resolution. 

The Very Rev. G, K. A. BELL, DEAN OF 
CANTERBURY: I have listened to Dr, Unwin's 
paper with the greatest interest, and have also watched 
his making magic on the screen with pictures, 
showing us how to do what ought to be done, and 
occasionally how not to do what, sometimes, people 
want todo. It seemed to me, as Dr. Unwin's paper 
progressed, that the title of his lecture, " The Archi- 
tect and his City,"" opened up the widest possible 
field, because, as he conceives the function of the 
architect, it seemed to embrace all activities and all 
experiences. As I listened to him I reflected that [ 
had lately been to a city in which architecture is, I 
believe, at the present moment at a very high pitch 
of development, the city of Stockholm, where there 
ig a beautiful city hall, beautiful modern churches, 
beautiful streets and houses, and, fortunately— 
whether as cause or effect, I do not know, but per- 
haps as cause—where there are no slums. Browning 
in oné of his poems makes an appeal to the public. He 


“T would like to see the butcher paint, the baker 
write for his pursuit, 

The candlestick-maker much acquaint his soul with 
song, or haply mute, 

Blow out his brains upon the flute.” 


Dr, Unwin appeals for the co-operation of the 
artist and the practical man, and I suppose that the 
practical man and the ordinary member of the general 
public, if he is to have something of the artist spirit of 
appreciation in him, must blow out his brains upon the 
flute. If you want to develop the artist spirit in the 
ordinary member of the general public, { am sure 
you can do it by appealing to him, as Dr. Unwin said, 
by building his home. 

Professor 5. D. ADSHEAD [¥-.]: I should like to 
support Dr. Unwin in his plea for giving the artist 
his place in connection with the work of the practical 
man in the grest movement of town planning and 
housing, He has touched on many aspects of the 
question; 1 think there are two very real and very 
practical aspects which, it occurred to me, might be 
emphasised. He made a plea for regularising and 
giving order and architectural value to our road 
crossings and road connections. ‘There are greater 
opportunities for the architect in these particular 
sections of road construction than is generally appre- 
ciated. It is hardly realised yet that it is the buildings 
that make these places, and not simply the lines of the 
roads, I regret to see the small enterprising builder 
monopolising potential sites, I should like to see 
those areas—of which I know a good many—considered 
not simply as road connections and road crossings, but 
as potential positions for building. 

I should like also to emphasise the importance of 
what Mr, Pepler said reapecting our rural scenery. 
We all realise that creat freedom has been given to the 
motorist ; he can race all over the country ; buses, I 
think, run almost from Land's End to John o' Groat’s, 
and public conveyances of all kinds run along all roads 
two or three times a day. It is little wonder, therefore, 
that the countryside is being bespattered with spots of 
architecture not always of the highest value, While 
the public enjoy being able to penetrate every hole and 
corner of this beautiful land, we ought to see that the 
control of building operations and reservations is as 
hard and strict as this country can make it. If we do 
not reserve our beautiful landscape, the mination as 
time goes on will become more and more apparent, 
just as in the industrial stages before the Public Health 
Act of 1875 it was not realised what stereotyped streets 
meant until the process had developed for a consider- 
able number of years. We should have the foresight 
to see that unless we take this great question in hand 
at once and seriously, with all the force we can muster, 
there will be an overwhelming reproach upon the early 
days of town planning. 

Dr. 1. G. GIBBON (Ministry of Health): Dr. 
Unwin always deals with his subjects with so much 
freshness of thought and so much felicity of expression 
that it is almost disloval to disagree with him, I am 
not sure that he should not be classed as a dangerous 
person. [I should have liked if he had started his 
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lecture with a dictionary. “ Artistic temperament,” 
“design,” are cloudy words. What, exactly, do they 
mean? Do we mean anything more by the term 
“ artistic temperament " and by " design “ than con- 
structive imagination? I suggest that constructive 
imagination is not the monopoly of the so-called 
artistic temperament. Constructive imagination is as 
necessary to a Ford as to anyone, and much more to 
the man who made the car—necessary even to that 
person, the technical man, who, I suppose, is the 
incarnation of all the seven deadly sins, the even mere 
administrator, like myself. We all require it if we 
are to do work just above the normal. The con- 
structive imagination, even the artistic temperament, 
ig very much more widely diffused in the community 
than has been suggested, 

May I| apply this to one section with which I am 
very much concerned, that is, town planning What 
do we mean by “ the city beautiful "7? Do we mean a 
city with one design? I think that, in terms of the 
modern large town, we do not. We do not plan a 
town in order to look pretty on a map ; we do not plan 
a town even that it may be a beautiful blob for the 
future wayfarers by air when they scuttle past at 200 
miles an hour. ("Why not?") Why notr The 
things which can be seen from the air at present are the 
things which town planners detest—straight lines— 
and which they detest with good reason. I do not go 
contrary to Dr. Unwin, but rather in development of 
his theme, and a step beyond. In wise town planning 
the first man with constructive imagination who is 
required is not the so-called artist, however valuable 
he may be, but the man who, for want of a better 
phrase, you may call the social economist, It is no 
good the architect, engineer or other technical man 
going on with his plan unless the social foundations 
are securely lnid, and that is the task of the social 
economist, who may also be an engineer, an architect 
or other technical man, I should be a little more con- 
fident in trusting the architect in these matters if I 
saw more evidence of that sense of grouping in our 
buildings which has been so sadly lacking during the 
last half-century. 1 shall not throw stones at Regent 
Strect: I can, however, recall the most magnificent 
opportunity fora public authority in the whole world, 
which has not been spoiled, but which has not been 
developed to anything like the degree which might 
have been reached, because it has not been developed 
asa whole, It is a group of individual buildings, and 
not a unified group. ‘The difficulty hitherto in town 
planning has been that the problem has not been 
looked at as a whole. Town planning, as Dr. Unwin 
said, is something more than any one of the arts: it is 
something quite new, something that requires a train- 
ing and development of its own and the aid of all the 
various other professions, 


DISCUSSION +/ 


One of the most virile thinkers of last century 
showed how various potentialities develop at 
different stages in man,and how it depends on the sur- 
roundings which faculty develops to the full. [ suggest 
there is im all persons a desire for the beautiful, or the 
desire for that which is fine, good and well-pro- 

rtioned, and not necessarily ornamental. Restraint 
is a necessity with the poor: it is a virtue in the rich. 
{ suggest that the Institute can render a very great 
service indeed in cultivating the faculty of restraint, 

Colonel C. H. BRESSEY (Ministry of Transport) : 
I should like to congratulate you all on your courage 
in coming to listen to this peculiarly interesting lecture 
and to see those slides thrown on the screen, for one 
never knew, from moment to moment, what they would 
be: whether they would be warnings or admonitions 
or praise, and whether the name of the unfortunate 
architect would be on the edge of the slide. For that 
reason I felt particularly glad to-night that [ was not 
a member of your profession, though I missed that 
thrill which you all must have had when you saw those 
slides unexpectediy thrown on the screen.__I al: 
noticed considerable doubt among you aa to which 
you thought you ought to applaud, and which ought to 
be hissed ; which rather extends the idea which Dr. 
Gibbon had just put before us, the slight doubt as 
to the efficiency of the artistic temperament. | notice 
the same doubt also pervades subjects which are largely 
represented in the Press on the artistic side, such a= the 
fate of Waterloo Bridge; whether to improve it by rais- 
ing it in its present site, or by raising it elsewhere, or 
by putting up a new bridge in its place. These differ- 
ences always prevail as soon a5 an artistic subject comes 
forward, I doubt whether Dr, Unwin, in his choice 
of illustrations, has given to the devil his due. I have 
noticed that when you have a picture of a street m a 
slum the rain is always falling, the sky 1s very downcast, 
there are no trees and no shrubs and nothing to 
brighten the view. But as soon as a garden suburb is 
depicted in a photograph, tt appears on the brightest 
of spring mornings, when the birds are singing 
and all the flowers are in full bloom. I think the 
artistic temperament in that matter is apt to weight 
the scales, 

[am sure Dr. Unwin must feel extremely gratified at 
the attention which has been bestowed on town plan- 
ning, in its widest sense, and that cannot be better 

roved than by the fact that in the present year, 1925, 
th the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Trans- 
port have promoted Bills making it possible for local 
authorities to prescribe building lines along all their 
roads. I have no doubt that wide advantage will be 
taken of those powers, and that Dr. Unwin, Mr. Butler, 
and all those associated with them, will take the oppor- 
tunity of laying down lines which will give posterity 
greater advantages and greater amenities wait greater 
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attractions than have yet been found in the country 
round our great towns. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE [F.]: Dr. Unwin has a 
ies capacity for enthusing people wherever he goes. 
1 think it is a national loss that he has to spend so 
much of his time in the humdrum drearincss of the 
so-called Ministry of Health, when he might probably 
be doing a greater national service by enthusing the 
nation asawhole. Dr. Unwin is a-national possession, 
and it is a great thing to realise, and the Ministry of 
Health is coming to realise, that he is a national 
possession, ‘There is one Department of the Ministry 
of Health—namely, the Bye-laws Department—which 
is not, I think, represented here to-night. If not, | 
hope Dr. Unwin's influence will eventually permeate 
that Department and will save the country from some 
of the unsightly buildings which are being put nD 
and which are tending to spoil the countrvside, It 
is time that some definite steps were taken, either by 
bye-law or by definite regulation, to prevent beautiful 
spots of this beautiful country from being desecrated. 
When the Dean of Canterbury was speaking, earlier in 
the evening, with Dr, Unwin’s influence still upon. us, 
T thought it would be appropriate, as one reads, in other 
countries, of the sea being blessed, and harvests being 
blessed, that before any new suburb or any new estate 
were laid out it should be consecrated by the Church, 
It is a sad thing that we have to wait until we depart 
this life before we touch consecrated ground, and it is 
as much a part of the Church's mission to see that the 
work in which the country is ged is consecrated 
work, that it is high work for which we need high ideals. 
I feel that Dr. Unwin's mission to all of us is to lift 
us to a higher plane, 60 that we can realise that the work 
we are to do, whether it is part of the plan or the whole 
of the plan, is, in the highest sense, for the good of 
the community. 

There is a point which Dr, Gibbon touched on— 
namely, that there are no powers for the co-ordination 
of the whole work in one. Dr, Unwin is one of the few 
men who have the power and the privilege in some cases 
to co-ordinate the work as a whole, At present our 
town-planning powers are confined largely to the plan: 
the elevation docs not appear. As Professor Adshead 
pointed out, the elevation is the essential part ; it ts the 
part which you can see, and it 15 essential that there 
should be control of town planning, and a co-ordinated 
inspiration in the buildings that are erected on that 
plan. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET [Honorary A.R.1.B.A.]: | 
should only like to add one wordto the discussion which 
has followed Dr. Unwin's paper, and that is on the point 
of beauty. He suggested that you could not be a full 
man without a sense of beauty. Eut you cannot even 
bean animal without a sense of beauty, for this attribute 
goes far back into the animal life, as you know from 


such examples as the Bower bird, which spends so 
much trouble in making its surroundings beautiful, or 
peacocks, which strut about for the admiration of their 
lady friends, or the pheasants in Assam, which have 
competitions in dancing. They show that the love of 
beauty for its own sake is one of the things which make 
life worth living, and this is one of the heritages of the 
higher animals—certainly of man. If you look back 
you will see that man has lost some of the greatest 
pleasures of life through this ignorance on the subject 
of beauty, and the ignorance of the “ practical” man as 
to what is really practical. The practical man has 
gone in largely for cheapness. But we realise that 
things which are beautiful are worth paying for, We 
shall have to have a higher regard for things of prime 
importance. The lives spent by masses of people 
for some generations in some of the towns of this 
country have not been worth living; they have been 
worse than the lives of slaves in past times, and far 
worse than the lives of many savages, It would be a 
magnificent thing if the Church, and if all those who 
have the opportunity of influencing public opinion, 
would realise the importance of a sense of beauty for its 
own sake, and how essential it ts that the practical man 
should in every case regard the human sense of beauty 
as one of the very first things he has got to cultivate. 

Mr. EBENEZER HOWARD: Dr. Unwin touches 
anote which in itself 1s a true note, but which was 
not a sufficient expression of his own idea, 1am sure, 
when he seemed to emphasise the point that the dweller 
in a particular town should think, as it were, primarily 
of problems connected with that town, It would seem 
natural that that should be so, but I contend that in our 
day and generation we must look at the country as a 
whole. I happened to be born in the City of London, | 
ought to be proud of it, I suppose, but lam not. There 
was a time, | remember, in 1874, when I came back to 
England from America, and | was mightily proud, as 
[ rode on the omnibus, to see the great surging crowds, 
which were more intense then than they were in 
Chicago at that ime. I think Dr, Gibbon touched the 
right point when he said the problem is primarily one 
to be solved on lines of economics, The problem has 
been created by what is called the industrial revolution, 
which disregarded true economics in the search for 
wealth for the individual ; and if we are going to solve 
this problem we must start with economic principles: 
beauty certainly. This has been mainly disregarded by 
our great industries, We must work on the lines of true 
economy from the point of view of the health and effi- 
ciency of the workers, Dr, Unwin has done much in 
the direction of solving those problems, But the manu- 
facturer realises the importance of cheap transport for 
his goods, the raw material that he has to receive, the 
goods that he has to sell, because he sees them expressed 
im pounds, shillings and pence, which is the language 
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that he understands better than anything cise. He con- 
siders very little the cost of transport of his workers 
travelling to and from their work, in energy, im time, in 
money. I really believe that the manufacturers of this 
country will have to be taught by their workers’ insisting 
that this element of transport will be considered equally 
with the other, Then you will get that problem in the 
course of its solution, which I see The Trmes to-day, in its 
leading article, referred to as one of the most important 
ofall the problems, the redistribution of our population, 

Mr. EDWARD P. WARREN [F.]: It gives me preat 
pleasure to have the opportunity of expressing the 
delight with which I have listened to Dr, Unwin. I well 
remember the admirable paper last year, which he read 
ut Oxtord, 

People are too prone, in considering town planning, 
to regard it as an exact science. I do not think it is that 
at all: it is not something which you can learn, like 
algebra, from a book. It is largely an affair of perspec- 
tive and sympathy ; architectural sympathy | take for 
granted, sympathy for the needs of other people and 
their possibilities, whether we are building, walking, 
inhabiting or breathing ; and thetask which the architect 
has to fulfil in his contributions to town planning ts 
largely conditioned by sympathy, ordinary gentlemanly 
feeling. We should try to keep the ideal before our 
country not of enlarging the towns or increasing the 
population, but of enlarging its towns and decreas- 
ing ita population and so giving more room and more 
possibility of life to people who have to inhabit the 
centre of a town, If we are to seek a motto for town 
planning, or rather a more or less cheerful senti- 
ment in that direction, it might be not “ Happy ts 
the country that has no history,” but ‘ Happy is the 
town that has no slums.” If Stockholm has no 
slums, Stockholm is in a condition far beyond that of 
most other European cities to be happy. In Copen- 
hagen, which I have visited, the apparent absence of 
slums struck me, There may be slums, but did not dis- 
cover them—that was some time in 1909 ; but I noticed 
then that every effort was being made to make the town 
pleasanter to all classes of the people. There was pro- 
vision for the then growing motor traffic, for the horse 
traffic and for the bicycle traffic ; there was also a kind 
of old-age pension, delightful flats which were bestowed 
upon people who had reached 657vears of age,after reput- 
able careers, who had money enough to furnish their 
rooms, They were supplied with a flat, with heat, light 
and water and garden. They had to find everything 
else for themselves, but those homes were found and 
secured to them as long as they were capable of inhabit- 
ing them respectably. That showed not only a sense of 
town planning, but also a sense of preparation for the 
possibilities of civilised life. To plan towns without 
doing something to secure civilised life in them 1s only 
half the battle. 
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There is one aspect of affairs affecting roadways in 
this country which requires immediate attention. I 
have the good fortune to inhabit a county which is very 
beautiful, Berkshire, and I have been horrified lately 
to notice an increase of abominable corners decorated— 
or rather, I should prefer to say, desecrated—hy things 
which at a distance look like a collection of vividly 
painted idols in red and green. On coming closer you 
find that they are stations of the A.A. (the Automobile 
Association), to which I belong, and there are adver- 
tisements of Shell Spirit, They are a vivid red, shaped 
like joss houses, so that an intelligent savage visiting 
this country for the first time would think they were 
joss houses, and that the figures were idols. And | 
notice the same sort of thing has gone farther, into 
Dorsetshire and Herefordshire, It is terrible that these 
things should go on spreading. | possess a motor myself, 
but I do not want to go at sixty miles an hour through a 
village, and I do not see why we should devote so much 
county money, ratepayers’ money, to make it more and 
more easy for people to go at an inordinate speed ; or 
why, tf ancient buildings happen to be on corners, 
they should be removed and corners rounded 40 
that motorists can go more recklessly at a still greater 
speed. Town planning is in danger of becoming largely 
conditioned by the motor car, and we who are keen 
about town planning should try to-be fair in our minds 
towards other means of locomotion, and to no loco- 
motion at all. . 

Mr. GILBERT H. JENKINS [F.]: Town planning 
is a Very young science, or art, and the fact that it 1s 
called town planning has. to a certain extent, limited 
its field. One wonders whether the time will come 
when town planning will be considered not only for a 
small town which is growing, ora particular district of a 
town which is increasing, but for the time when some 
of the houses will have become business premises, and 
some of the streets which are now byroads will be 
important thoroughfares. One notices in the towns of 
England that there ts a certain standard which depends 
partly on the age of the town, partly on its growing 
Importance, You might express it in storeys; the two- 
storey village, the three-storey country town, the more 
important four-storey towns, London at the end of last 
century you might call a five-storey town; now it is 
rapidly becoming a six-storey city, and perhaps im the 
near future it will be an eight- or ten-storey city, When 
we look at a town from the point of view of its develop- 
ment, it appears that, not only from the artistic, but also 
from the traffic and utilitarian points of view, one has to 
consider in the layout the width of the street and its 
relation to the height of its buildings, If we are going 
to preserve our countryside, should we not consider 
that when our cities have reached a certain size people 
should be compelled tolivein flats rather than houses, and 
$0 prevent the countryside being swallowed up entirely? 
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Major H, C. CORLETTE [F.]: We have heard 
something about the artistic temperament, and 
the artistic point of view, and about beauty, but I do 
not think any one of us here can define what any of 
these is. Beauty, as far as I see it, 1s something which 
grows very much of itself. One speaker suggested we 
should look at the whole rather than at parts. | suggest 
we should consider both together, because the whole 
cannot be complete unless the parts are satisfactory, 
and no part can take its place in the whole unless there 
is a satisfactory relation between the two, But let me 
make one practical suggestion in connection with the 
point he made about the redistribution of the population. 
Is it not true that if you were able to treat the Empire 
és a whole, and not only look at this country as.a whole, 
you might attack the problem of redistribution in 
another and a fresher way ? We have in this country, as 
a consequence of the extraordinary industrial revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth century, a condition of slums 
which ought never to be seen in any country in the 
world, If you can only persuade a sufficient number 
of people that there are open areas waiting to 
he peopled in the outside parts of the Empnre, 
you can pull down half the slums and make garden 
cities in the middle of London. Let the people realise 
there are places waiting for them in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, where they can live 
happier and healthier lives. 

vir. L. H. KNOX: I would like to speak for a 
moment on a question which has not been emphasised, 
and that is the esthetic aspect. Architects have the 
idea that they make architecture, but it seems to me 
that is not so, that there is something behind all the 
standard styles which architects never made. here 
was asoul in Tudor times which made architecture then, 
just as there is a soul in every age which produces archt- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, true poetry or true music. 
Without that soul, we cannot have any true fine art, 
The practical aspects of town planning are good, and 
architecture is in a better condition than any of the other 
chief fine arts to produce satisfactory results, because 
the practical and the wsthetic are more nearly com- 
bined in it. But we can do nothing original. It appears 
to me that the fault of architects to-day ts that they con- 
ceive they can do something original. It takes the soul 
of the age truly focalised to do anything worthy. We 
can adapt the old styles to domestic architecture, and | 
think public architecture, especially in this city of 
London, is most lamentably inefficient or deficient. 
There is a lack of taste in the new buildings, and archi- 
tects seem to be doing much to spoil their town for 
future generations. 

The PRESIDENT: We have had an extraordin- 
arily interesting discussion, as well as a very charming 
and admirably thought out paper from Dr. Unwin. He 
has covered so much ground, and the speakers have 


dealt with so many subjects, that I feel it 1s impossible 
to add anything at this meeting to what we have heard. 

A good deal has been said about the education of the 
public ; 1 venture to think that we also need to educate 
the architect. A great deal of the unfortunate results 
of the town planning we have seen in the suburbs of 
our towns all over the country, from cast to west, is due 
to inefficiency and inadequacy on the part of the officials 
m whose hands—whether they be professional archi- 
tects or salaried officials—these problems have been 
placed. The layout of the ground is often very com- 
mendable, but when you get to the buildings themselves 
they can only be described as a disgrace to modern 
architecture. If architects give the public good archt- 
tecture, the public will be quick enough to appreciate it. 

1 put the vote of thanks, which was proposed by Mr. 
Pepler and seconded by the Dean of Canterbury. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, 

Dr. UNWIN (inreply): Ido not think there is much 
that I disagree with in what my friend Dr, Gibbon said. 
I think probably he is right, that artistic temperament 
and design are very difficult words to define, and pro- 
bably I was also right in not trying to do 50, at any rate 
with the extent of my knowledge. 1 also very largely 
agree with him that a man like Ford has something 
of the artistic temperament in him. | think the artistic 
temperament may find different expressions, and, as 
I rather hoped to bring out, I think we can make 
better use of him in many ways than we are doing just 
now. I agree that the whole of our town planning 
and city planning must be based on the social economist, 
It is a matter of our finding some form of beautiful ex- 
pression for that life and for those conditions which we 
shall learn from the economist. 

1 will not go over the various points which have 
been raised, but there are two I should like to 
mention. I do not think that our trouble in this 
country at the present time ts that we have not room 
for the people. I do not think it ts the land we use that 
matters : it is the land we litter and waste. The whole 
of our population could’ be put on the land with a den- 
sity of not more than ten houses to the acre, and there 
would still be plenty of unspoiled country left. 

I was interested in what was said about beauty. I 
shall not go into it further to-night, except to remind 
you that William Morris always said beauty was largely 
the expression of men’s joy in their work, and I think 
there is a very profound truth in that, I think it has got 
to grow, It has that inestimable value that you increase 
it by enjoying it, and you still further increase it 
by sharing it, which is not common to many of the 
other joys of life that some of us run after with so 
much zeal, Therefore the longer I live the more I am 
convinced that it is one of the things we ought to prize 
highly, we ought to cherish, and we ought to seek to 
create, 
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EAST KENT REGIONAL PLANNING SCHEME 
PRELIMINARY SURVEY. Prepared for the Foint 
Town Planning Committee of Local Authorities by 
Patrick Abercrombie in collaboration with Join Archt- 
hold. [The University Press of Liverpool and Hodder 
and Stoughton, Ltd., London. 1025-.] 

Despite Professor Abercrombie’s wide experience in 
the preparation of regional reports he must have felt that 
the adequate presentation of the problems of East Kent 
would tax his abilities to their utmost. ‘That he has come 
through the ordeal not merely with success but with 
distinction is a matter for general congratulation, proving 
as it does not merely the practicability of this form of 
study under more than ordinarily complex conditions, 
but also the importance of affording a clear and compre- 
hensive picture of the various aspects that must be 
visualised if development is to be on sound lines, and not 
an Incoherent and opportunist patchwork. 

Realising the magnitude of his task the author has 
secured the collaboration of a number of distinguished 
men whose special experience or local knowledge has 
added much to the value of the report. The list 1s too 
long to quote, but the name of Mr. John Archibald ap- 
pears as jomtly responsible for this work, 50 it may be 
assumed that he has had on important share in its 
preparation. 

The opening section deals with the topography and 
geology of the district, which may be roughly defined as 
that part of Kent lying east of a line drawn from Whit- 
stable to Sandgate. ‘The importance of these aspects 
need hardly be emphasised in view of the fact that the 

‘anticipated development of the coal field is the main 
reason for the preparation of the report. Plans and a good 
sectional diagram give a very clear impression of the 
geological formation with its coal field shaped like the 
end of a spoon, its edges striking the coast line at Rich- 
borough and Shakespeare's Cliff and its pomt lying a few 
miles to the north-east of Canterbury. After this out- 
line the report reviews (II) the agriculture and vegetation 
of the district, (IIT) its archeological features, (['V) ad- 
ministrative divisions, (V) population, health, and 
housing, returning in section VI to the industrial survey, 
which is mainly devoted to the coal field, though the iran- 
stone beds towards Folkestone, and other economic 
minerals, come into the account. ; 

The coal is found in a number of seams of high grade 
steam coal, in the case of many borings exceeding 4 total 
thickness of 40 feet in seams of over z feet. ‘The coal is 
deep down, workable seama ranging from 1,250 to z,000 
feet in depth, according to the localiry, a3 the chalk form- 
ation averages some 1,000 feet, and underlying this there 
are older beds varying greatly in thickness. The depth 
dictates one condition that may be regarded as advan- 
tagcous, namely, that the pit heads will probably be some 
four miles apart and the country less wrecked in conse~ 
quence, If the proposition that the coal should be em- 
ployed to produce electric power at the pit heads were 
carried out, there will be a further gain towards the preser- 
vation of the amenities of the district. That this is of the 
gravest importance, even from the economic standpoimt 
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alone, will be realised when we find that the sea coast 
towns which would be more or less affected by any unto- 
ward development have a rateable value of 11,313,162, 
which capitalised at 20 years’ purchase gives a total of 
£26,263,240, while the assumed value of eighteen pits in 
full working does not exceed a capitalised rateable value 
of £2,816,400. 

As the report says, “ The coastal towns that encircle 
East Kent are at present its moat considerable commercial 
asset. From Whitstable to Folkestone and Sandgate 
they form a series of seaside resorts of varied character 
which it would be difficult to surpass anywhere m these 
islands, It is therefore exceedingly important that 
nothing be allowed to destroy their valuc in the eyes of 
the Londoner, for whom, of course, they primarily 
exist. It would indeed be poor policy, from the point of 
view of the ratepayers of East Kent, if the increase in 
rateable value of coal area m the mural districts were 
counterbalanced by a decrease in the sea const towns. 

“ But without some say in the regional ordering of 
these about-to-be industrialised rural districts, these 
towns would be at the mercy of influences beyond their 
control + if the industrial growth were of the old-fashioned, 


smoke-producing, country-destroying sort they would 
find one of their real attractions—the rural charabanc 
trips—gone ; and even if the worst deformities of in- 


dustrialism were avoided, they would not be secure with- 
out a regional plan, which promoted their interests as 
well as those of the onal field. | 

* There is really no antagonism : forethought and care 
In zorung, road planning and the preservation of certain 
natural features are all that are required. These special 
features of the Regional Scheme should mot interfere m 
any way with the development of the coalfield which, in 
fact, will in every way be advantaged by systematic 
planning.” 
~ In view of the importance of this comparison it has 
been brought forward from its position m the report, 
where it is preceded by studies of (VIT) communications, 
(VIII) open spaces, and (IX) Canterbury, Sandwich 
and the old willages. ‘This last section, as may be 
imagined, lends itself to illustration, and some attractive 
views are included both in this and in the following section 
on seaside resorts. 

The second part of the report deals in outline with the 
probabilities for the future, including the general zoning 
of the area, seaport developments and the distribution 
of population, the estimate being for a probable doubling 
of this. Here the proposal takes the form of some 7 or 3 
subsidiary towns appropriately placed with respect to 
the coal industries and looking towards Canterbury as a 
cultural centre and towards the coast resorts for recrea- 
tion. For these towns the density laid down is 12 houses 
to the acre: as they would be purely residential, this 1s 
considered to be adequate. 

Other matters which come under review include im- 
provements in road and rail communications, selection 
of open spaces, the methods of coal working with a view 
to eliminating smoke, water supply and drainage, electric 
power, small holdings, social and educational considera- 
tion, with a special claim for the establuhment of a 
University at Canterbury, and methods of realisation and 
administration, H. V. Lancnesrer [F.). 
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HET MODERNE LANDHUIS IN NEDERLAND, 
By K. Sluyterman and A. 7, Van der Sieur. 1922. 
[The Hague: M. Nighoff.| 

This book comprises plans and photographs of over 

200 modern houses in Holland. ‘Ihe illustrations are 

well arranged and reproduced; the plans are clearly 

drawn and in the majority of cases show both floors, 

As a phase of modern architecture, however, the build- 

ings themselves are almost uniformly disappointing. 

It sets one taking oneself to task to discover whether 

the disappointment is due to a lack of appreciation 

in the eritic, or a lack of any interesting quality in the 
architecture, There can be no question of prejudice, 
for ancient Dutch architecture appeals m an extra- 
ordinary degree to the English student, but there is 
little to remind us of old world beauty in the book 
before us, ‘The styles and forms are only too familiar, 
and recall countless designs in our own building papers 
of some years back, before the modern architect had 
cast off the “ villa ’ obsession and had studied domestic 
architecture in earnest. There is cverywhere an 
unrestful variation in scale and in features, an irrational 
disturbance of the elementary conditions of cifective 
composition, In very few cases does the building 
speak with its own authentic voice ; the paraphernalia 
of gables, external woodwork, windows of varying 
proportions and design, throw tach scheme into 
confusion, Any satisfactory relation between voids 
and masses, or even between the roof line and the walls, 
is hard to find. The same lack of directness and 
coherence is noticeable in the plans. Among the few 

exceptions are some pleasing cottages (C, Brandes), a 

house with wings and cupola (Freem en Bremer), 

cottages showing an effective use of the mansard roof 

(De Groot and Van Laren) and a large house with a 

fine breadth and dignity in its classical treatment (J. 

Limberg), The book is witness to a vigorous and 

lively movement in building, the faults of which ma 

be due to an unchecked exuberance of spirit whic 
will correct itselfin time. Water H,. Gonrrey 
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LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIES. 
27 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, 


to Newember 1925. 
The Editor, JourNaL B.1.B.A., | 
Dear Sia,—In your issue of 7 November Mr. Hurst 
Seager takes emphatic exception to two propositions which 
Tyentured to put forward in your issue of 2§ April last. 
(2) That the zlass of pictures must always reflect some- 





thing. 

(2) That the difficulties of lighting picture galleries satis- 
factonly without reflections is not amenable to any 
one specific remedy. 

With regard to the first he proves that if the surface or 
object which glass can (and does) reflect ts sufficiently less 
bright than that which is seen through the glass, reflection 
becomes by comparison negligible, When, however, the 
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conditions of relative brightness are reversed, then it is the 
reflection which 1s relatively noticeable. 

This ts precisely what I endeavoured to suggest, bur 
apparently it was not made clear. 7 

With regard to the second proposition is not Mr. Hurst 
Seager unduly resenting, as destructive criticism, that 
which was intended to be constructive or at least helpful ? 

Tris precisely because one admires anchappreciates Mr. 
Hurst Seager’s simple and scientific cure for low angle or 
“spectator "' reflections that one deprecates any attempt 
to ascribe to it other propertics, such as the cure of high- 
angle reflections, if, m fact, it does not and cannot possess 
them, “To doso only tends to prejudice its reputation and 
to retard its acloption. 

Surely Mr. Hurst Seager's own illustration affords an 
excellent example of the truth of this. In the Gallery of the 
Art Institute of Chicago (Fig. 2) the pictures are obviously 
hung low, which is at least one cure for high-angle reflec- 
tions, and the wall above is vacant. 

Had they been hung higher up on the walls and there- 
fore within the plane of specular reflections from the vir- 
tual “ top side lights,” then the very intensity of the latter 
which protects them from insistent low-angle reflections 
would surely have rendered them almost invisible behind 
intense reflections of bnght sky and sash bars. 

‘To adopt one specific remedy for all ills is always more 
or less risky. “The stimulating properties, which might 
render brandy mvaluable in the cuse of a patient sinking 
from lozs of blood, might be fatal to one in high fever, 

Peracy J. Wacnram, Licentiate. 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ AND ESTATE AGENTS’ 
INSTITUTE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
zg Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
fomtow, WC .2, 
7 Novemijer tga, 
The Editar, Jouwsxat R.T.B.A..— 

Si,—PFollowing the award of the Institute Medal to the 
architects of our new premises, [T am directed to inform 
you that facilities will with pleasure be granted to any 
of your members to inspect these premises should they 
desire to do so. E,W. Brake, Secretary. 


OLD BELLS IN ANCIENT CHURCHES. 
The Soctety for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
| 20 Buckirghom Street, WiC 2. 
The Editor, JourNaAt R.1.B.A.— 

Dear Ste,—I am desired by the Committee of this 
Society to draw the attention of architects to a new 
danger that may affect fine rings of bells and remaining 
interesting oak cages which sometimes still carry them. 

My Commuttee has recently heard of a case where 
there is an excellent peal of ten bells. It is reported 
that these are to be put into the melting pot in order 
that a carillon may be made. My Committee hopes 
that the architects of the Royal Institute will use their 
influence to prevent this form of destruction, 

With regard to the ancient oak cages which still 
remain in medizval towers, recently collected evidence 
is leading authorities on this subject to the opinion that 
very many of these excellent works of carpentry date 
from before the Reformation, A, R. Powys, Secretary, 
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Waterloo Bridge 


SIR EDWIN LUTYENS'S REPORT TO THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


i. —Letter dated 29 Fuly 1925, fromthe Clerk of the Council 
to Sir Edwin Lutvens, RLA., FuS_A., FRA BA, 


Sm,—You are probably aware that the failure of some 
of the piers of Waterloo Bridge has led to the expression 
by various engineers of divergent views on the question 
whether or not the existing structure can be maintained 
by some process of underpinning. This difference of 
opinion may necessitate some further inquiry into the 
technical question in dispute, but in the meantime the 
Council desires to be advised on a point which may 
become of great importance should it eventually be estab- 
lished that the old bridge can be maintained, 

The present structure accommodates no more than 
three lines of vehicles, and valuable relief should be 
afforded to cross-river traffic in that neighbourhood if 
the bridge could be made to take four lines. This could 
b= done if a sufficient width between the parapets—aay 
not less than 36 feet—could be appropriated to the 
carriageway, suitable provision being made elsewhere 
for the foot passengers thereby displaced. 

It appears probable that there would be mo serious 
constructional difficulty in making this provision by 
corbelling out part of the footways beyond the existing 
line of parapets as was done, for instance, at London 
Bridge, another of Rennie’s notable works. But it is 
important that the Council should be advised as to the 
artistic effect of such an alteration. Little would be 
gained if the necessary width were secured by means 
which would deprive the bridge of so much of tts artistic 
value that it might just as well have been replaced by an 
entirely new structure designed to meet fully present arid. 
future traffic needs. 

I am, therefore, directed to ask if you would be willing 
to prepare for the Council a design showing how such a 
widening could best be carried out together with a report 
on the artistic effect of the alteration. If in your opinion 
there are other and more desirable ways of obtamuing 
similar advantages, the Council would be obliged if you 
would advise thereon also. 

Any information which you may require as to the 
present structure of the bridge or other material facts will, 
of course, be furnished by the Council's officers.— 
I am, Sir, vour obedient servant, 

(Sed.) Monracu H.'Cox, 
Clerk of the Council, 


11 —Report dated 8 Oetober 1925, by Str Edwin Lutyens. 
To the Clerk of the County Counet!. 

~Sia,—The problem put before me has been to prepare 
for the Council to design for corbelling out the footways 
and thus effecting a widening of Waterloo Bridge. 

{ have been further asked to draft a teport on the 
artistic effect of such alterations, and to say whether, m 
my opinion, there are other or more desirable means of 
obtaining this end. 

1 have explored every avenue of approach to this 


problem with duc regard to the date and drawings so 
generously supplied to me by Mr. Humphreys ; yet Lhave, 
| fear, been unable to arrive at any satisfactory design 
whereby the bridge could be widened by thus corbelling 
out the parapets, or any similar method of addition. 

Architectural detail might amend the schemes already 
put forward by the Council’s Engineering Office, and 
by others that [ have seen ; or again, those published at 
various times in the Press, for corbelling im this matter ; 
but any such amendment would not affect the principle 
l am anxious to maintain, and [ have come to the con- 
sidered conclusion that there is no way of widening 
Waterloo Bridge by any such method, without detri- 
mental cifect to its appearance. 

To overhang footways would altogether destroy the 
architectural character of KRenmie’s bridge, which relies 
entirely upon its spontaneous and direct motif of arch 
and pillared buttresses. “The narrowness of the bridge 
emphasises its robust character, and, to link the buttresses 
with any horizontal line that would throw into ahade the 
crown of the arches, would completely mutilate the 
character of the original design, and would create in fact 
not only a new bridge, but an ugly one, 

L have avoided conferences of any sort so that I remain 
unprejudiced by divergent views on questions of repair 
or reconstruction. | 

Good engineernng, as good design, always follows the 
most direct method: and I cannot but believe that, no 
matter what the Council's decision may be, the bridge, 
to be maintained, must eventually be rebuilt. 

The scheme prepared to show how the bridge could 
be tunnelled with sub-footways is ingenious ; yet I believe 
that Mr. Humphreys agrees with me in that such a 
solution is ene not altogether possible to recommend, 
The best way, if mew footways are decided upon, would 
be to build them in suspension, as independent structures. 
They would, of necessity, mask the existing bridge ; but 
whensoever, if ever, a Charing Cross or an Aldwych 
Bridge is built, and when built prove their prophesied 
relief to present traffic congestion, these independent 
footwavs could be removed, and the present bridge, 
having in the interval been kept intact awaiting this: 
happier time, could then reveal her beauty once more. 

Admitting the possibility of a new and independent 
structure supplementing the existing bridge, it would be 
possible to build a new bridge of one span—over and 
above the existing bridge—<cither for foot passengers or 
for vehicular traffic. It would entail some thirty or 
thirty-five steps up from the level of Wellington Street 
to the upper bridge—an additional burden truly on 
those pedestrians who wish to cross the river from the 
Embankment, but one which might be appreciated as a 
small tax on the public, who have demonstrated their 
anxiety to save the bridge they so nghtly admire. How- 
ever, I think that only a small percentage of people wish 
to cross the bridge from the Embankment, as compared 
with those who cross it from the Strand level. 
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lf a vehicular overhead bridge were contemplated, it 
would entail a road, starting from York and Stamford 
Streets, with a gradient of one in forty-three, to give 
head room over the old bridge, which, on the Middlesex 

‘side, could be carried across the Strand to arrive at 
Aldwych in very much the same position as is proposed 
in Mr. Humphreys’ under-road scheme. 

A bridge suspended above the old bndge would not 
destroy the effect of the yet existing bnidge—though it 
might interfere with various buildings or Somerset House 
—facing Wellington Street, and much could be said 
against such interference ; but wherever one turns, or 
whatever solution is attempted, questions of this nature 
are bound to arise. London suffers, and will for ever 
sufter, from problems of this kind, until such time as some 
definite plan and policy is adopted which will ensure, 
over-a period of many years, the growth of a new and 
predestined London. 

A suspended bridge m one span (an exciting problem 
for your engineers) would create the least disturbance to 
the lines of the still barely existing bridge ; or, similarly, 
a series of spans, built in suspension to contradict the lines 
of the present arches. The bodge of one span would be 
the least disturbing to the views, across the bridge, of 
St. BONS or to the lines and design of Waterloo Bridge 

Again, by heightening the bridge, I believe it is possible 
to widen it by 12 feet 6 inches, thus giving a 4o feet 
carriageway and two 7 feet 6 inch footways.; and this in 
the end may prove to be the simplest solution, if, when 
rebuilding, the piers are raised a minimum of 5 feet and 
a maximum of 8 feet 7 inches: Rennie may have not 
foreseen the Embankment, and, for this or other reasons, 
ri the bases of his columns would be awash at high 
tide. 

By raising the piers, these bases could never be flooded, 
and the raising of the arches would increase the waterway 
between the piers and their abutments by o practical 
width of 3 feet 6 inches, and, incidentally, creatly improve 
the Victoria Embankment thoroughfare. 

This would again improve the appearance of the bridge 
athigh water. ‘The parapets would remain level, and the 
traffic gradients required to reach the new level would 
be within the parapets above the first span on either bank. 
Widening the bridge will mcrease the relation between 
the pier lengths and their pillared buttresses, which are 
now, in my opinion, great in their esthetic quality, a point 
which, I believe and deplore, few realise of appreciate : 
and for this reason it may not be considered a matter as 
great in importance as any scheme merely affecting the 
elevation. 

I deeply regret that I have faded to find a sure way of 
widening Waterloo Brige by any method which does not, 

in some Way, Mar its brave appearance. 

Yet I have only mentioned a few of the many ways in 
which I have endeavoured to discover an adequate solu- 
tion of what [ believe to be a nearly pmpossible problem— 
so to add to the amenities of Waterloo Bridge, without 
affecting its zethetic possession, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sed.) Enwin L. Lotyess. 


SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD ON THE REPORT. 
The following letter from Sir Regmald Blomfield on 
the report was published in The Times on 10 November : 
“The County Council have done well to publish 
sir Edwin Lutyens’s report. Art least we now know 
where we are. 

The report deals with various schemes for the alteration 
of the bridge—(1) Widening by corbelling ; (2) footways 
tunnelled under the roadway ; (3) footways alongside of 
the bridge formed as independent structures ; (4) a vast 
new bridge in a single span built high and dry above the 
existing bridge, either for foot passengers only, which 
would involve 35 steps up from the original bridge, or 
for vehicular traffic, in which case it is to begin at York 
Street on the south side and end somewhere in Aldwych : 
(5) an increase in the height of the piers from 5 feet to 
8 feet 3 inches, in order to enable the bridge to be widened. 
Sir Edwin dismisses 1, 2, and 3, suggests either a new 
bridge, independent of and above the existing bridge, 
or the raising and widening of the bridge as the nearest 
solutions he can suggest of the problem of “ adding to 
the amenities of Waterloo Bridge without affecting its 
vsthetic possession,” whatever that may mean, 

The prospects opened up by this report are indeed 
alarming. Imagine this gigantic arch in a single span 
above the existing bridge. As seen from cither above or 
below the bndge, the effect would be that of some hideous 
nightmare, but, apart from the portentous éffect of such 
a bridge, tt seems to be obviously impracticable, Sir 
Edwin says, “* A vehicular overhead bridge would entail 
a toad starting from York and Stamford Streets, with a 
pradient of 1 in 43 to give head room over the old bridge," 
But the existing gradient of the approach from York Road 
to the south end of the bridge is about 1 in 36, ‘There- 
fore the approach to the overhead bridge would not rise 
above the existing approach, but would burrow into it. 
What would happen on the north side goodness only 
knows, and apparently the poor old bridge would lic 
derelict und partiy buried under this fantastic super- 
structure. 

As to the proposal to heighten the bridge in order to 
widen it, Sir Edwin suggests that this would improve its 
effect, although he himeelf had already pointed out that 
“the narrowness of the bridge emphasises its robust 
character,” and that to widen rt would spoil it, and he 
further suggests that Rennie might not have foreseen 
that the bases of his columns would be under water at 
high tide. Sir Edwin may rest assured that Rennie knew 
very well what he was about, and that he realised the fact, 
which Sir Edwin seems to have forgotten, that the 
Thames ts a tidal river, As the water is always moving 
up or down, the water level, though it may appear 
constant for a very short time, is never actually the same, 
and urches which might look well at the top of the tide— 
personally [ think they would be spoilt by heightening— 
might look intolerably gawky when the tide was dawn. 
Nor does Sir Edwin appear to have considered the effect 
this proposal would have on Somerset House. As it is 
the junction of the bridge with Somerset House is admin, 
ably managed, and is one of the finest pieces of design in 
London. A conflict of scale between Somerset House 
and the bridge is skilfully, if narrowly, avoided, and 
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there is no clash of design where the bridge joins the 
building ; but if the bridge was to be raised some 8 feet 
and widened it would overpower Somerset House ; more- 
aver, it would involve on objectionable increase 
gradient in the north and south approaches, ‘The junc- 
tron of the bridge with Somerset House is an essential 
point in the case for the preservation of the bridge which 
seems to have been completely overlooked, 

Sir Edwin says, “ I have avoided conferences of any 
sort, so that | remain unprejudiced by divergent views on 
questions of repair or reconstruction,” and, in defiance or 
ignorance of the views of his colleagues, gives it as his 
opmuon that, * mo matter what the Council's decision may 
be, the bridge, to be maintained, must eventually be re- 
built.” Why “must? The question of rebuilding 
yersus underpinning 16 one for engineers rather than for 
architects. -But it is well known that the almost unani- 
mous View of architects, supported by very eminent 
engineers, is that the bndge can be underpinned, that 
repair, not reconstruction, is all that is necessary, and 
that on no account should the design of the bridge be 
altered in any way. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects is against any alteration; the president of the 
American Institute of Architects and M. Defrasse, the 
distinguished president of the Franco-Britannic Union 
of Architects, have both expressed an earnest hope for 
ita preservation. The Royal Fine Arts Commission, of 
which Sir Edwin ts himself a member, has petitioned the 
L.C.C. ; 80 has the Architecture Chib. ‘The feeling that 
Waterloo Bridge should be preserved, us it is, is deeper 
and far more widely spread than seems to be realised by 
those who talk airily of its possible destruction. Waterloo 
Bridge is something more than a mere means of transit 
from one side of the river to the other, It is a noble 
national monument and it carmes with it memories and 
associations of a period of tremendous stress, far too 
profound to be tampered with by anybody. 

What all artists and many others are out for is to save 
the bridge as it is, the whole bridge, and nothing but the 
bridge. It is sincerely to be hoped that the L.C.C. 
will reconsider the position, and I suggest again that the 
solution of the problem is to be found, not in the destruc- 
tion or mutilation of Waterloo Bridge, but in a new bndge 
at Charing Cross." 

THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB DINNER. 

The Architecture Club held its omth dinner on 
5 November, at the Savoy Hotel. Mr. J. C. Squire 
(President) was in the chair, and there were present a 
goodly company of members and their guests, Mr. 
Squire, in his address, referred to the need of more 1m- 
posing premises for the R.1.B.A., Waterloo Bridge, and 
the recent Architectural Exhibition organised by the Club. 
Mir. Gordon Selfridge proposed the toast of “ Archi- 
tecture,” and said it was a great pity that the streets they 
had recently seen built in London had not been taken in 
hand by the R.1.B.A., and o plan conceived which would 
have made Regent Street one of the most beautiful streets 
im the world. 

Mr, Guy Dawber (President R.1.B.A.), seconded the 
toast, and referred to the architectural abuses in rural 
districts. 
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THE SELECTION OF STONE FOR BUILDING. 

Lecturk DELIVERED BY ProressoR A. P. Lawrie 

TO THE STUDENTS OF THE Royal. ACADEMY ON THE 
ttn NoveMper 1925. 

Professor Laurie began by describing the various 
stones that were used for building purposes, and gave 
some account of their chemical composition. He then 
went on to deal with the two main groups of stones 
which are used for building—sandstones and lime- 
stones, and he descnbed the various causes of the 
weathering of the stone. He pointed out that the 
most serious cause of weathering to-day is the attack 
on the stone of the acid oxidised products of sulphur, 
due to the burning of the sulphur in coal ; and he went 
on to show that this was not confined to the towns, but 
is found in buildings even in remote districts. 

The action of the sulphur acids results in the for- 
mation, In the case of limestones and in the case of 
sandstones which contain calcite, of calcium sulphate 
which is slightly soluble in water, and will cause the 
stone slowly to waste away, Hut the most serious 
effect of calcium sulphate is its crystallisation within 
the stone, resulting in the stone being mechanically 
broken up. In illustration of this he showed experi- 
ments on the breaking up of stone by the crystallisation 
of salts within it and explained the conditions under 
which these took place, and illustrated this by experi- 
ments made on crystallisation in capillary tubes, 

He then pointed out that, as far as sandstones are 
concerned, it was posatble to select sandstones for build- 
ing Which were practically free from calcite, and should 
therefore be used in modern cities, 

In the case of limestones, all that could be done 
was to select a limestone which would best resist this 
form of attack, Much depended upon the suscepti- 
bility of the limestone to attack, which could be tested 
by exposing small cubes to an acid vapour and by 
measuring the rate of absorption of water and evapora- 
tion from the stone, which could also be made the 
subject of laboratory tests. 

He described experiments on certain selected lime- 
stones, showing how much they differed in suuscepti- 
bility to attack and in tendency to break up, owing 
to the crystallisation of the sulphate of lime, Ap- 
parently one of the conditions was that there should 
be free and rapid evaporation from the stone after 
wetting, so as to draw the sulphate of lime to the 
surface and prevent its crystallising inside the stone. 
This raised the question whether the hosing of build- 
ings during hot weather would not be of advantage, 
Further research was required in these directions, but 
in the meantime it was quite possible to guide the 
architect, both in the selection of sandstones and in 
the selection of limestones, by chemical analysis and 
by experiments on the rate of attack of acid vapours 
upon samples of the stones, 
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Reconstitution of the Board of Architectural Education 


In the year 1920 the Council of the R.1.B.A. decided 
on the reconstruction of the Board of Architectural 
Education te oo a the sega powers had been 

by t nvy Council. 
sapetnse (Charter having come into operation this year, 
the matter was at once taken into consideration act the 
new constitution of the Bourd has mow been approved 
by the Council, 

It has been decided to make the Board fully represen- 
tative and bring it into touch with other bodies having 
interests allied to or bound up with those of architectural 
education, to enlarge its acope and to enable it to dis- 
charge its proper functions as the central authonty, under 
the Council of the R.1.8.A., advising on architectural 
education throughout the kingdom and in the Dominions, 

With this object in view the Board is to be recon- 
stituted and is to have under it three Committees with 
executive powers in all routine matters, viz., Schools, 
Examinations, and Prizes and Scholarships Committecs, 
the Board itself, subject to confirmation by the Council, 
dealing with matters of general principle and policy. 
The Committees being formed of representatives with 
great experience in the matters with which they will have 
to deal, and having power to act, greater efficiency and 
expedition 1 to be expected. Besides the Committees 
there will be a small Board of Moderators who will deal 
with the standard of the examinations and testimonies 
of study and the setting and marking of the actual exanun- 
ation papers. A small Visiting Board will perform similar 
functions in connection with the schools and by periodical 
visits will be able to keep the Schools Committee in touch 
with all the schools. recognised by the R.1.B.A. and ensure 
that a uniform standard is maintained, ‘lhe inclusion 
of B.I.B.A. members, not specially concerned with 
education both on the Board and on the Committees, will 
make for breadth of view in the Board and for a wider 
knowledge of the Board's work in the Institute at large. 
By all of these means co-ordination is to be expected and 
the advice and assistance of the State and other educa- 
tional authorities will be of great value and will enable 
the Board to discharge its duties with greater weight and 
efficiency 25 will be seen from the proposed constitution 
which follows, the lists being subject, of course, to accept- 
ance from the bodies concerned. The chairman of the 
Board is Mr. Maurice E. Webb [F.], D.5.0., M.C., Mr. 
Walter Cave (/*.], and Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A, (F. 1, 
are vice-chairmen, and Mr. L, Sylvester Sullivan [PF] 
iz hon. secretary. 

c- CONSTITUTION or THE Boanp oF Amcmirecronal Envca- 
TION. 

One representative from-each School of Architecture recog- 
nised tars exemption from the Final Examination (at present 
seven, omitting Mectsill University and Sydney University). 

Six representatives of the Governing Bodies of the Univer- 
sities, including Oxford, Cambridge and London, and three 
others to be nominated bv the Standing Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The Director of Education, School of Architecture, The 
Architectural Association. 


Schools of Architecture recognised for exemption only fram 
the Intermediate Examination—one representative every 
two schools by invitation (at apigece at cage including the 
Northern Polytechnic and the R. 1001 of Architecture, 
Bristol, but excluding the Bombay School of Art and the 
University of ‘Toronty), 

Polytechnics teaching architecture. ‘ 

‘Technical Schools teaching architec- Ns be nomunated by 

ture. the Society of Art 

Art Schools teaching architecture. | masters. 

H.M. Board of Education. 

The Director of Education, the London County Council, 

The Headmasters’ Conference, 

The Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 

Assistants. 

The Institute of Builders. 

The Master of the Art Workers’ Guild. 

The Hoyal Society of Arts. 

The Incerporation of Architects in Scotland. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

The British School of Rome, Faculty of Architecture. 

The Royal Academy School of Architecture, 

The President of the Town Planning Institute. 

The President R.1.6.A. 

The Hon. Secretary K,1.B.A. 

The Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference, 

The President of the Architectural Association. 

Thirteen R.LB.A. members, excluding the officers of i 
Board, to be ap inted by the Council on the fecommiendsutsn 
of the Board of Architectural Education (one-third, eetidinie 
the officers of the Board, to retire every year), 

2. SCHOOLS COMMITTEE. 

One representative from each School of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption from Final Examination (at present 
acven, omitting Mctaill University and Sy University). 

One representative from each School of + itecture recog- 
His for exemption only from the Intermediate Examination 

epee eight, mcludmg the Northern Polytechnic and the 

A. School of Architecture, Bristol, but ‘excluding the 
omnia School of Art and the University of Toronto). 

R,1.B.A. Members. 

H.M., Board of Education Inspector. 

The Director of Education, the London County Council. 

Polytechnics, Technical School and Art Schools teaching 
architecture, 

BLB.A. Wisiting Board. 
+. Paes AND SCHOLARSHIPS COMMITTEE. 

A vice-chairman of the Board (chairman), 

R....B_A. members. 

Schools of Architecture, 

R.LG.A. and other prize winners, 

The Director of Education, the London County Council, 

H.M. Board of Eduention. 

British School at Rome, Faculty of Architecture, 

4. ExaMinatTions ConmMtrree, 

A vice-chairman of the Hoard (chairman), 

The Board of Moderators, 

BLLB.A. Examiners (Intermediate Examination and Final 
Examination). 

The Registration Committee. 

R.-LB.A. Starutory Examiners. 

R.L.B.A. Town Planning Examiners. 

R.0.B.A, External Examiners, 

R_L.B.A. members, 

The Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants, 
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RIAA. members (ex-Examiners). 
6. R.LB.A. Visrmimc Boanp, 
The chairman of the Board, chairman of the Visiting Board. 
A vice-chairman of the Board. 
The hon. secretary of the Board. 
A teaching member, 
>. Prostems m Design ann TreTimonies oF Stvov. 
A panel of twelve examiners will be set up to deal with 
problems in design and testimonies of study. 


TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES, 

In order that members may be kept informed as to 
the position of Town Planning Schemes in course of 
preparation, the Ministry of Health have agreed to issue 
to the Royal Institute complete lists of schemes showing 
the stage reached by each. The following are the 
fifth and sixth lists to be published by the Ministry. 
Others as recerved will be printed in the Journsa..* 

Local Authorities (who are under statutory obligation 
to prepare Town Planning Schemes in respect of their 
areas) that have reported to the Mimister during the quar- 
ter ended 30 June 1925, that they have passed resolutions 
deciding to prepare Town Planning Schemes : 


DERBY. WALES, 
Glossap TC. FLINTSHIRE, 
a DEVON, — = aire Flint ‘TC. 

quay te (and Scheme). 

STAFFS GLAMORGAN. 

Stafford T: TC Port Talbot T.C. 
ee panick T.C. 
" WORCESTER, MONMOUTH. 


Worcester T.C. Newport T.C. (ath Scheme). 


Local Authorities (not being authorities under statutory 
obligation to p Town Planning Schemes, who 
have voluntarily taken effective steps in the preparation 
of a Scheme) that have reported to the Minister during 
the quarter ended 30 June 1925, that they have passed 
resolutions deciding to prepare ‘Town Planning Schemes: 


_ BERKSHIRE. LANCS. 
Newbury Tt. Barton-upon-Irwell RDC. 
CHESHTRE Li 3 sugh UD, Cc. 
| : et 
Knutsford U.D.C, Little Lever U.D.C. 
Lymm U.D.C. MIDDLESEX. 
Macclesfield R.D.C. Staines RDC. 
ESSEX. SURREY. , 
afer RTM Walton-upon-Thames U.D.C 
Chelmsford R.D.C. (and Scheme). 
HERTS. YORKS (W.R.). 


Hitchin R.D.C. Hirkenshiw U,D.Cs 
Statement showing the Preliminary Statements ap- 
proved by the Minister of Health for the quarter ended 
390 June ro25: 
Acton T.C, {Areas 1 ond a). Wallsend T.C. (Areas 1, 2 
Preston TC and 3). 
Sunderland T'.C. Woodford U.D.C. 
Local Authorities (who are under statutory obligation 
to prepare Town Planning Schemes in respect of their 
areas) that have reported to the Minister during the 


* The first list was published in the Jounman of 27 June, 
pp. 526-28. 
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quarter ended jo September to25, that they have 
passed resolutions deciding to prepare "Town Planning 
Schemes : 


LEICESTER. STAFFS. 
Loughborough B. Stoke-on-Trent TiC, (4rd 
LON DON, Area), 
London County Council (3rd WARWICK. 
Area). Coventry ‘TC 
MIDDLESEX, YORKS (N.R.). 


Hendon U.D.C. (and Area). Eston UDC, 

Local Authorities (not being authorities under statutory 
obligation to prepare Town Planning Schemes, who have 
voluntarily taken effective steps in the preparation of a 
Scheme) that have reported to the Minister during 
quarter ended 30 September 1925, that they have akeka 
resolutions deciding to prepare Town Planning Schemes + 


CHESTER. MIDDLE jhe 
Bollington 17 .D.C, Stanés UDC 
Disley K.D.C, SALOP 
Hoylake and Weat Kirby 1 eh 
U.D.C. (and Area). fareiaens 2 A>. 
cert wee «Whaley SOMERSET. 
B.C; Minehead U.D.C, 
DEVON. 
ne 3 SURREY. 
ca bat Pee St. Seed R.DAC. Cacshaltos U.Dic.- (and 
ESSEX. Area). 
Chingford U.D.C. Epsom R.D.C. (Areas 4-9). 
LANCS. 
Norden U.D.C. WALES. 
Thornton U.D.C. (and Area) GLAMORGAN. 


Whitworth U_D.c. Cardiff R.D.C, (3rd Area). 


Statement showing the Preliminary Statements ap- 
proved by the Minister of Health for the quarter ended 
30 September 1925 : 
Great Berkhampstead T.C. popivichy R.D.C. (Rawreth 

Th, 


Obituary 
A. C. THOMSON [Licentiate]. 

Mr. A. C. Thomson, who was elected a Licentiate m 1912 
died last month at Ayr. A native of Paisley he was trained i in 
Glasgow and went through the Glasgow School of 
Later he became on assistant to Mr. J. R. Hunter, of Ayr, where 
he started practice for himself about twenty-five years ago. Mir. 
‘Thomson's services were much sought after by School Boards 
before they demitted office, and he was responsible for the de- 
sign of the following schools—Ladyburn Greenock, Kerse, 
Sinclairtown, Ochiltree and Auchinleck. The following tribute 
18 paid to him by a brother architect : 

‘Ar. ‘Thomson did a considerable amount of work in Ayr 
and Ayrshire, and beyond the county's confines, and his work 
was always reticent and refined. ecle ae crne: of his simplest and 
best examples is his group of cottages tin the development 
of a part af Bellevale hep off Monument Road, Interesting in 
plinning, good In material, and picturesque and secmily im an 
architectural sense, they touch a note rare and unexpected in 
these days of universal housing achemes and subsidised cottage 
building ; and Ayr is fortunate above many towns in oe pe 
session of a characteristic example of simple, seemly and 
tive cottage renaissance, Such work ts to-day mone than ever 
vital, in that it preserves something of a quality in harmony 
with nature, and which, like nature, is never strident, assertive 
OF 
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R.LB.A, SOTREE. | 

To celebrate the amalgamation of the R.1.B.A. and the 
Society of Architects, a large number of guests were 
entertamed in the galleries of the Royal Institute on 
13 November. ‘The galleries were crowded and the 
occasion proved most successful. 

The guests were received by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, the 
President, and Mrs. Dawber, supported by Mr. A. J. 
Taylor, Past President of the Society of Architects, and 
Mrs. Taylor. Among those present were :— eee 

Lord Parmoor, Lord Riddell, Lord and Lady Oliver, Sir 
Otto and Lady Beit, Sir William ond Lady Llewellyn, Sir 
George and Lady Frampton, Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P,, 5ir 
William Portal, Air Wice-Marshal Sir Sefton Brancker, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, Sir Arthur Hirtzel, Sir E. Hodder Williams, 
Sir Atul and Lady Chatterjee, General Sir Ian Hamilton, Sir 
Alfred and Lady Butt, Sir Howard and Lady Frank, Sir 
Francis and Lady Newbolt, Sir Herbert and Lady Elfissen, 
Sir William and Lady McCormick, Sir Aubrey Symonds, Sir 
Philip Sassoon, Sir Joseph and Lady Cook, Sir Philip and 
Lady Gibbs, Sir James and Lady Crichton Browne, Sit 
Robert and Lady Witt, Sir Philip and Lady Stott, Sir John 
and Lady Burnet, Sir Charies and Lady Walston, Sir James 
and Lady Allen, Sir Frederick Radcliffe and Miss Radcliffe, 
Sir John W. Simpson, Sir Bruce and Mra. Bruce-Porter, Sir 
David Murray, B.A., Sir Charles Ruthen, Major-General Sir 
Gerard and Lady Heath, Sir Henry and Lady ‘Tanner and Miss 
Tanner, Sir William and Lady Plender; Vice-(Chanceilor, 
University of London: Mr. Peter C. Larkin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Georce R. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. George Clausen, B.A. 
Professor W. H. Wagstaff, Mr. Henry C. Gooch, J.P., Mr, F. 
Liwisohn, C.LE., Mr. E. R. Forber, C.B,, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant Dauber, Rt, Rev. Dr. Charles Gore, Mr. and Mr, 
Rey Stephens, Mr, and Mrs. Julius Olsson, A.R.A., 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Lee, Brig.-Gen. Mowat, Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville-Barker, Mr.. Mrs. and Miss Hutton Freeman, 
Professor and Mrs. L. Wilkinson, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Poole, 
Captain Swinton, Mr. ond Mrs. W. Curtis Green, 
Mr, and Mrs. John Walter, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Keen, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Stanley Hall, Mr, Walter Cave, Mr. 
E.G. Culpin, Mr. and Mrs. G: Topham Forrest, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. A. Turner, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Hind, Mr. Josiah 
Gunton, Mr. C. F. Doll, Captain C. 5. Peach, Mr. and Mrs. 
Septimus Warwick, Mr. and Mrs, Reid Dick, Mr. and 
Mre. Norman Evill, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Munby, Mr. W. Rees 
Jefireys. Mr. and Mrs. Muirhead Bone, Mr. and Mra. Ralph 
Knott, Mr. and Mrs. William Walcot, Mr. Charles Marriott, 
Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Drury, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Hamp, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Fellowes Prynne, Capt. and Mrs. 
Sutherland-Graeme, Mr. and Mrs. Mervyn Macartney, Mr. 
Cowles-Vovysey, Mr. and Mrs, Evelyn Shaw, Professor 5. D. 
Adshead, Mr. Edmund Wimperis, Mr, ond Mrs. H. ¥. 
Ashley, Mr. and Mrs. E, ]. Purtridge, Misa Dawber, Mr. E. J. 
Horniman, Mr. W. E. Riley, Mr. and Mrs, L. H. Bucknell, 
Mr. A. N. Prentice, Mr. Arthur Stratton, Mr. Percy Tubbs, 
Mr. and Miss W. Milburn, Mr. A. Needhum Wilson, Mr. 
William A, Pite, Mr. and Mrs, W. R. Davidge, Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry M. Fletcher, Mr. and Mrs. H. 5. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Franck, Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Milne, Mr. [.-E. Eccles, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. R, Milburn, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Crouch, 
Mr. and Mrs, P, ‘T. Hiorns, Mr, W. J. McWilliam, Mr, E. J. 
May, Mr. Horace Gilbert, Mr. Thomas Wallis, Mr. ©. Harri- 
san Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Hubbard, Mr, A, Seymour 
Reeves, Mr. and Mrs, Dighy L. Salomon, Mr. P.M. Fraser, 
Mr, Basil Oliver, Mr. Noel D. Sheffield, Mr. and Miss H. W. 
Wills, Mr, C. £. Bateman, Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton, Mr, and 
Mrs. ‘T'. H. B. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Charles McLachlan, Mr, 
Alfred Yeates, Mr. and Mrs. George Hedlbuth, Sir Robert and 
Ladv Lorimer, Mr. Gilbert Bayes. 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. E. B. Kiapy's PaesimentiaL Apppess, 1925-26. 
27 October 1925. 

In the course of his address Mr. Kirby said : 

I am not old enough to recall the spirit of this Society 
im days gone by but, to quote merely my own opinion, 
I am satisfied that there exists to-day a greater com- 
munity of interest, u stronger spirit of comradeship and 
less jealous suspicion among architects im this city and 
its environs than was the case ten years ago. If I 
am right in this respect | am glad to think that it 15 a 
local reflection of a national phenomenon, ‘The govern- 
ing body of the profession has never been so powerful or 
so united, and what experience | have been able to obtain 
of other provincial societies affords evidence to the same 
effect. 

Although I believe we have just cause for congratulation 
in this matter I do not intend to imply that no more 
remains to be done. For some psychological reason 
which I, for one, cannot attempt to explain, members of 
our profession are conspicuously apathetic to their cor- 
porate interests, Corporate understanding and action are 
so obviously valuable, not only to the profession as a whole 
but even to the most selfish interests of ite individual 
members, that | have never been able to understand why 
so many architects stand aside and devote their mental 
energies solely to destructive criticism, If Achilles had 
done no more than sulk in his tent it is doubtful whether 
the modern schoolboy would ever have heard of him. 

One is constantly asked why the Society does not pro- 
test against this, or insist on that, or bring pressure or 
persuasion to bear on someone to do something they do 
not wish to do or abstain from something they propose, 

In fact the Council of the Society have frequently 
intervened with effect in the interests of tte members. 
In those cases where it has failed to do so the reuson 1s 
fairly obvious. Lf you want to shake the big stick in 
someone s face you must first provide yourself with ao big 
stick to shake of greater solidity than a roll of drawing 
paper. Ifyou desire to exert pressure or persuasion you 
must be assured of united conviction, You must inspire 
with respect or fear the persons you wish to impress, and 
you should satisfy yourselves that vour action stands a 
reasonable chance of success. If any of these conditions, 
especially the last, are absent, in my opinion such action 
may be productive of more harm than good and tend to 
lessen rather than to enhance the prestige of the Society, 
I do not think T am conspicuously timid in championing 
our interests, but so Jong as I have any yoice in the 
counsels of this Society I shall not be a party to dissi- 
pating its energies in conflicts which ure already last or 
in crashing our heads against stone walls. 1f the interests 
of our profession are to be advanced in any public issue 
Which mvyolves important bodies other than our own, it 
may be taken for granted that we are untikely to attain 
our enda by direct assault on our own initiative, 

Anyone who has experience of such matters will agree 
that it is necessary carefully to prepare the ground before- 
hand and, if possible, to inspire and enlist the support of 
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the public. ‘The only way in which the latter can be done 
effectively 1s by means of the Press, and here we are 
confronted with a difficulty of no slight character almost 
involving the constitution of a publicity department. | 
am not sanguime that there would be many candidates for 
such an office and I should not like to be construed os 
advecatingit. One of our Vice-Presidents has done much 
useful work in presenting to the general public the archi- 
tects’ point of view, but I doubt whether even he could 
hazard a guess as to the extent of fruitful ground upon 
which the seed has fallen. 

The tangible visible presentment of this city, those 
distinctive features which define its identity and differen- 
tiate it from others are mainly displayed im ite buildings. 
No representation of Liverpool could possibly be identi- 
fed without them. In fact it is no exaggeration to sav 
that the designers of these buildings, i.e., the architects, 
have, for better or worse, made the material character of 
Liverpool what it is. No other feature or manifestation 
of its individuality has anything like the same degree of 
permanent characterization. On the principle that the 
better the architect the better the building—the better 
the building the betterthe cty—it might be expected that 
the responsible authorities who express their pride in the 
extemal appearance of the city would hold members of 
our profession in no small esteem and avail themselves 
of their expert advice in matters appertaining to their 
craft, One might even go further and assume that the 
architectural activities of the Corporation would naturally 
be entrusted to qualified and responsible architects of the 
highest attamments and widest experience. 

Instead of this a somewhat odd condition of affairs has 
existed for some time past. The administration of the 
ratepayers’ interests and money 1s entrusted to a qualified 
professional adviser in all departments save one, ‘The 
legal, medical, financial, surveying and engineering acti- 
vities of the city are each in the control of a qualified 
professional man of the highest attainments procurable. 
Moreover, the city authorities play a commendable part 
in the patronage of some of the arts, notably painting and 
music. Instead of relegating such matters to, let us 
say, the Inspector of Nuisances, they obtam the best 
expert advice they can. The solitary exception made is 
in the case of the Mother of the Arts whose local mani- 
festation js not merely an aspect of Liverpool's life, but 
almost actually a Liverpool, She is relegated to the 
position of Cinderella, to be casually adopted by any 
stranger who can find space and leistire to provide for 
her needs, 

In other words the direction of those important muni- 
cipal building activities on which so many thousands of 
pounds are annually expended is entrusted to gentlemen 
of other professions. 

To any architect this constitutes an amazing state of 
affairs. Its justification wus, however, pleaded not so 
long age by two important Corporation officials, ‘The 
contents of the memorandum in which their views were 
expressed were of such a character as to indicate almost 
complete misapprehension of the functions of an architect 
and of the obvious advantages which accrue from his em- 
ployment. ‘The fact that these gentlemen did not and, 
perhaps, could not be expected to appreciate the mus- 
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leading character of some of the views they expressed is 
in itself one of the strongest possible arguments why the 
shoemaker should stick to his last and why the architectural 
enterprises: of this City should not be entrusted to the 
control of members of other professions however eminent 
they may be im that sphere to which their trammgy fits 
ther. 

We are informed that there are “ several fine young 
architects in the Surveyor'’s Department.” Is this a 
matter of congratulation to anyone but the Surveyor, who 
has acknowledged that he is already fully occupied with 
his own work? | wonder what practical experience these 
young architects possess or with what measure of direct 
responsimlity they are entrusted. Ome 1s tempted to 
speculate on how the department of the Medical Officer 
of Health would fare if it were staffed with promising 
medical stutlents under the direction of a sanitary engi- 
neer, for instance, 

The financial difficulties attendant on the appomtment 
of. a municipal architect at the present time are, howeyer, 
obvious, and-[ doubt whether we should be justified in 
complaining of the resolution which the City Councl 
have passed this afternoon, especially in view of the policy 
they have confirmed of putting out to premiated compe- 
tition large or important architectural schemes. 

There still remains the routine work which, though it 
does not come within that category, cannot fail to be con- 
siderable. It seems hardly practical to suggest that all 
such work should be referred to architects in private 
practice. I submit that in this respect the appointment 
of a municipal architect of suitable qualifications is worthy 
of our support provided that the definition of what work 
comes within his scope should leave no ground for mis- 
construction. To what extent this qualification may 
prove to be effective is a more doubtful question, I have 
good reason for thinking that the City Council would not 
decline to consider any views this Society might think fit 
to advance before a final decision is arrived at. You will 
observe that the terms of the resolution contain the 
words “ at present.” 

To conclude this subject I hope that these remarks will 
not be construed as an attack upon the Municipal Authorn- 
ties. They are merely mtended to draw attention to 
existing facts which | conceive to be contrary to the 
interests of pood municipal architecture, and to repudiate 
certain public statements of responsible officials which, 
doubtless without any such intention on their part, are 
nevertheless, in my opinian, calculated to create an 
entirely erroneous impression on the general public re- 
yarding the architectural profession. 

You have already been advised of the constitution of 
a Standing Joint Committee composed of members of 
this Society and of the local Building Trade Employers’ 
Federation with a view to adjusting the difficulties and 
differences which already exist or mov from time to time 
arise. ‘The pomts of agreement which have alresdy been 
determined by the Committee and have been confirmed 


by the Councils of the respective bodies concerned have 


heen promulgated to the members of both Societies. I 
anticipate that both the constitution of such a Committee 
and aleo its recommendations may not meet with the 
unqualified approval of staunch upholders of the doctrine 
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of the Divine Right of Architects. I feel most strongly 
that any opposition to dealing sympathetically and justly 
with real grievances advanced by those who are so inti- 
mately associated with us in our work would contribute 
neither to the credit nor the interest of our profession. 
What experience | have of sich matters leads me to 
the conclusion that those architects of the widest experi- 
ence and the largest practice are the moat ready to recog- 
nist and remedy such grievances. 

Of course the deliberations of this Committee are not 
confined solely to one point of view. ‘There are one or 
two thorns which have for some time been innctating 
architects and which are due for extraction. The 
Honorary Secretary would be glad if members would 
acquaint him of any matters which they desire to bring 
to the notice of this Committee. 

TL should like to avail myself of this opportunity of 
offering to Professor Reilly and the staff of the University 
School of Architecture the warm congratulations of this 
Society on the conspicuous and well-deserved success 
which their training has achieved and to those students 
whe have won the highest awards which their profession 
has to offer, I refer, of course, to the Prix de Rome 
Scholarship, the R.LB-A. Henry Jarvis and the R.1.B.A. 
Silver Medal for recognised schools, 

There is no need for me to elaborate the quality of this 
magnificent achievement with which you are all suf- 
ficiently familar beyond saying that it establishes beyond 
question the eminence of this school. 

Here in Liverpool we have the senior provincial 
Architectural Society, and what has, I submit, been 
proved to be the best School of Architecture in the 
country. It seems obvious and inevitable that there 
should exist the closest umon and alliance between these 
two bodies, Their interest and development appears to 
me to be inseparable and interdependent, | am less 
surprised by the increasing recoenition of this fact than 
by the lack of mutual understanding and appreciation 
which [| understand to have existed in the dark ages. 
Pride ond partisanship in favour of one’s own organisa- 
tion are admirable and proper sentiments, but I say 
without fear of contradiction that anyone who attempts 
to exploit the interests of either of these bodies to the 
“neti of the other ts guilty of grave disservice to 

In my opinion, one of the most important duties the 
President has to perform is the representation of this 
Society on the Council of the B.I.BLA. and the Allied 
Societies’ Conference. My predecessors in this office 
will, [ am sure, support me in saying that the position 
and influence of this Society on those bodies is very for 
from being o negligible quantity, When [ first attended 
these London meetings os your representative | found a 
traditional respect for this Society already well estab- 
lished and |] was well content to am at not lessening tt. 

The present session of the B.J.B.A. inaugurates a 
departure from precedent which should afford a welcome 
rélief to representatives of distant provincial socicties, 
It was found that the volume of business requiring the 
attention of the Council at their fortnightly meetings wus 
becoming so great that questions Ing grave con- 
sideration suffered from the competition of mere matters 


of routine. An Executive Committee has consequently 
been appointed who will meet once a fortnight and deal. 
with the agenda with a view to disposing of questions of 
lesser moment and to deciding on appropriate matter 
for reference to the full Council, whose meetings will in 
future occur only once armonth, ‘This ent 1 at 
the moment experimental, but it is hoped that it will 
prove so beneficial as to assume a permanent character. 

Owing. to the comparative smalinesss of our member- 
ship this Society is only entitled to representation on the 
Council of the R.1.B.A. for pwo years out of every three. 
Next year we shall, therefore, fail to be represented unless 
it should happen that my successor is already an elected 
member of the Council, 

The thing which has most tmpressed me during my 
term of office on the Council of the R.1.B.A. ts the influ- 
ence, the keenness, the comradeship and lovalry of the 
representatives of the Allied Societies. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
SESSION 1925-6, 

Mr. G. Reavell [F.] delivered his inaugural address 
before the Northern Architectural Association on 
21 October. After referring to the outstanding success 
of the meeting, at Newcastle-upon-T'yne, of the R.1,.B_A, 
and the Allied Societies, Mir. Reavell, in the course of 
his speech, said : 

The adoption by the City Council of the line of the 
proposed mew street is the great event of the year, It 
must be a matter of satisfaction to this Association that 
the scheme of Mr. Burns Dick has become virtually the 
official scheme. It is no easy matter to drive a new 
road through an ancient city and doubtless many technical 
difficulties will arise to worry the City Engineer, but they 
are safe in his capable hands. What docs matter ia that 
instead of legislating from hand to mouth, frittering away 
money by a few thousands here and another few thousands 
there, paring down expensive frontages and eventually 
being little further forward, a comprehensive scheme 
has been adopted which will clear away a great deal of 
poor property, give a wide and direct thoroughfare from 
the new bridge to the North Road, afford valuable 
business sites and, rm the end, add enormously to the 
rateable value of the aty. ‘There are sure to be critics 
and cavillers. No doubt there were such in the dave 
of Dobson and Grainger, but who in Newcastle to-day 
would question their wisdom and foresight ? 

The fusion of the Roval Institute and the Soctety of 
Architects, foreshadowed in Mr, Jones’s address last 
year, has been completed. It is now the duty of all of 
us ta strengthen the parent body and to help thereby 
more efficient education of the younger and more efficient 
administration by the older members of the profession. 

In this connection I would utter a word of warning 
concerning a circular, which, no doubt, most of you 
have received, purporting to establish “ The Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors,” Tt is issued 
under an obscure name and not one single architect 
obscure or otherwise, appears to be connected tals 
the formation of this precious association. It professes 
ta give “ degrees,” bur as for a time not stated these 
degrees do not require an examination, and arc to be had 
practically for the asking, plus your subscription, thev 
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will tend to make the recipicnts a laughing s'ock, The 
estensible reason for the formation of the Association 
is to protect practitioners who are not members of the 
R.1.B.A. when legislation is asked for to obtain registra- 
tion. You may take it from me, to begin with, that the 
R.1.B.A. will mot ask for anything that does an injustice 
to anyone who has previously been making his living 
by architecture or surveying, and you may be soundly 
assured that no British legislature would pass such a bill. 

A new society would be detrimental both to those 
connected with and those detached from the Inatitute. 
Agamst the former it would rake in all sorts of people 
and give them a gwasi-professional standing which 
would be detrimental to genuine architects ; agamst the 
latter it would, if successful, undo all that has been 
achieved during the past few years for the solidarity of 
the profession, and by its very success remove all chance 
of united professional progress. “ United we stand, 
divided we fall."". Let us as a profession speak through 
the Institute with a single voice, and in matters of pro- 
tection we shall have ten tunes the result, and in matters 
of education nmmmesasurably more. 

A pleasing incident during the vear has been the 
election of our very po rmember and past President, 
Mr. ‘T’. R. Milburn, to a vice-presidency of the RLI.B.A. 
There is but one higher honour the Institute can bestow ; 
whether that too is to. be Mr. Milburn's same day, or 
whether he has set the pace for another, bem but a 
student here this evening, time alone can re 

Another matter that hos been growing in interest 
during the last few years, particularly in the post-war 
period, is the training of young architects. The old 
system was for an aspirant to serve his articles with a 
practising architect, and it was a system that turned out 
a large number of good men. When the architect had 
a good sound practice, a good architectural library, and 
a disposition to help and advise the pupil, and he, on his 
part, was inclined to study and to burn a little of the 
midnight ail, the results were generally satisfactory, but, 
alas | in many cases, pupilage was en with little 
sense of responsibilty on cither side, and at the end of it 
an unlucky youth was turned out to find that he was totally 
unqualified to undertake the duties of an architectural 
assistant. The trend of opinion now is strongly in 
favour of an academical training of five years, in the last 
two of which part time is worked in an architect's office. 
It is not perfect, Nothing in this world is. It seems, 
however, the best attainable compromise, and responsible 
architects are now turning proffered pupils into this 
route. The result will be watched with keen interest, 
lt should, however, not be forgotten that the profession 
is overcrowded, and it is cruelty to start a youth upon it 
unless there is a chance to equip him adequately for the 
Struggle. 

Professor, principal and pupil alike, must see that in 
the latter part of his training the student has ample 
opportunity to familiarise himself with real buildings. 
Steel construction, fire-resisting arrangements, heating 
appliances, ventilation, electric equipment, sanitation, and 
hosts of other details must be welded into a compact 
whole, and can only be so welded by one who is 
familiar with actual modern problems. 
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REGISTER OF ARCHITECTS WILLING TO TAKE 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS STUDENTS IN 
THEIR OFFICES. 

On the recommendation of the Hoard of Architectural 
Education, the Council have decided to establish at the 
office of the R.1.B.A. two registers : 

(1) a register of advanced students of recognised schools, 

(2) a register of the names of architects willing to take such 
students. 

The intention is in this way to assist advanced students 
up to the stage of the completion of their qualifications 
for exemption from the Final Examination ; one of the 
qualifications for exernption from the Final Examination 
being twelve months’ experience in an office during the 
fourth and fifth years of the school course. 

The Council hope that general use will be made of the 
registers, and that as many architects as possible will place 
their names upon the register. 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL MEETING. 
2 November 1925. 
WaTeRLoo EBRDGe. 
It was decided to send to the Londen County Council 
the letters received from the President of the American 
Institute of Architects and the Franco-British Union of 
Architects on the subject of the preservation of the 
Bridge. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Six drawings of a Terminal Railway Station by the 
late J. M. Whitelaw (Soane Medallist, 1913) were pre- 
sented to the Cambridge School of Architecture. 


THe Hoagp of ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 

A comprehensive scheme for the reconstitution and 
enlargement of the Board of Architectural Education 
was approved by the Council and will be brought into 
operation forthwith. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINaTIONs,; 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education it was decided : 

1. To require students entering courses recognised by 
the R.I.BLA. to become registered as Probateoners imme- 
diately upon entering such courses. 

2. To urge upon students the extreme importance of 
availing themselves, when they become eligible, of 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
and subsequent registration as Students R.I_B_A. 

3. To urge students eligible for exemption from the 
R.LB.A. Final Examination to sit for the R.1.B.A. 
Examination in Professional Practice, and thus qualify 
themselves under the usual conditions for candidature as 
Associates R.T.B.A. 


R.LB.A. Vistrixa Boarp, 
The reports of the Visiting Board on the following 
oie were accepted by the Council :— 
. School of Architecture, Birmingham. 
2. School of Architecture, University of Sheffield. 
3. School of Architecture, Armstrong College, New- 
castle-upon-T yne. 
4. School of Architecture, Leeds School of Art. 
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‘THe ARCHITECT aND His Work.” 

A pamphlet entitled “ ‘The Architect and His Work," 
prepared by the Practice Standing Committee, is to be 
published forthwith. 

QwALIFIEN ARCHITECTS AND Howusinc ScHeme. 

Steps are to be taken to call the attention of the Minister 
of Health to the failure of local authorities to employ 
qualified architects in connection with their housing 
schemes, and to urge him to take steps to ensure that im 
oe only qualified architects are employed on this 

Restaicrions on TEeNbrearc, 

The Council decided to advise members of the R.1.B.A. 
that where any contractor or firm of contractors invited 
by them to tender, acting under the rules of any branch 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, informs them that his tender is conditional on 
certain action being taken by the architect in respect to 
inviting any other contractor or frm of contractors to 
tender, the architect should convey the information to his 
clients and act upon the instructions he receives. 

THe Arcarrects’ BENEVOLENT Society. 
A grant of {100 was made to the Architects’ Benevolent 


THe Brirish WATERWORKS ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] and Mr. P. M. Fraser 
[F.] were reappointed to represent the R.1.B.A. on the 
Standing Committee on Water Rejulations, 

THe Barrisn Excivgentng STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, 

The following were appointed to represent the 
R.LB.A. -— | 

Sectional Committee, 15s. on Vitrified Ware Pipes: 
Mr. D. R. Tucker. 

Sub-Committee, 16s. sd. on Cast Iron, Half Round, 
0.G. and other Moulded Gutters; Mr. C. F. Skipper, 
Mr. Max Clarke. 

Sectional Committec, 725. on Sand-Lime Bricks: Mr. 
T. Wallis, Mr. H, 2D. Searles-Wood. 

Sub-Committee, 328. 1d. Materials and Manufacture : 
Mr. T. Wallis, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood., 

Memurrsnir oF THE R.I.B.A. 
The resignations of the followmg members were 
cepted with regret -— 
F. 5. Baker [F-.]. 


is 





The following were reinstated as members of the 
R.1L.B.A. — 

W. 5. R. Bloomfield as Associate. 

R.'T., Tilley as Licentiate. 
A.B.5. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S. negotiates all kinds of Life Assurance: Whole 
Life, Endowment, Educational, Children’s and Partnership 
Assurance. The Society is not tied to any insurance office, 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commission 
is returned to the assuredin the formof rebate,and the other 
half formes a direct contribution to the Society's funds. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, Wt. ‘Telephone: 
Mayfair 434. 








Notices 


THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Monday, 30 November 1925, at 
4S p.m., for the following purposes -— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordmary) 
held on 16 November 1925 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time aimee their election or transfer. 

To proceed with the election of candidates for member- 
ship whose names were published in the Joumnan for 
7 November 1925 (pp. 25-70). 

The Council will propose that Bye-law 25 be amended 
as follows :-— 

“25.—Any charge under the preceding Bye-law 24 
must be preferred in writing and signed and forwarded 
to the Secretary, who shall lay it before the .. .” ete., 
as printed down to “. . . such record and publication.” 

“ During the period of suspension the member shall 
not be entitled to use the title ‘ Chartered Architect’ or 
the affix of the class to which he belongs, nor shall he be 
entitled to the use of the Library, attendance at Inatitute 
Meetings or right of voting, and his name shall not be 
printed in the list of members in the ‘ Kalendar * during 
the period of his suspension and he shall return his 
Diploma for such period. Before any member so sus- 
pended is reinstated the Council shall consider any 
further complaints as to his professional conduct during 
his period of suspension, and if not deemed satisfactory 
may decree a further period of suspension or his expul- 
sion, in either case the ve procedure of announcement 
and publication shall again be followed. 

" Provided always ... etc., to end of Bye-law 1% 
printed. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
15 February 1926, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
28 November 1925. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

‘The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925, Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.J.B_A,. 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. "> 


Competitions 


PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL, GOSPORT. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
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GUISBOROUGH PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not im accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions, 

PORTSTEWART GOLF CLUB COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Roval Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 

The Fédération Internationale du Batiment et des 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and mtellec- 
tual workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Mr. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, ether in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competition have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.1.B.A. and can be obtammed on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 

AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above compctition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B.A. before deciding 


to compecte, 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
ComMPETiITiION FoR THE SELECTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THe Consrauction oF a Conrerenca Hatt 
ai FOR THE soieee or Nations ar GENEVA. 

he League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
Petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
Of free copies, These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.1.8.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. ; 

Single copies can pe procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Inati- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of assessors. 
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THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the conditions have been 
deposited in the R.1.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other information (translated from the Spanish) 
geal of the ground on which the Institution is to 

erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.r, 


PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 

Proposed New College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen's Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Assessor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Premiums £500, £300 
and {200 are offered. Last day for questions, 30 Sep- 
tember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
fz = Designs to be sent in not later than 1 January, 
1926, 

AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time ts allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. : 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION, 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions, 

The promoters of the above competition have decided 
to amend the conditions in accordance with the R.1_B.A, 
reguistions and have asked the President to appoint an 
Assessor, 

PROPOSED BRANCH LIBRARY FOR GABALFA. 

Proposed branch library to be built ona site m St. Athan 
Road, Gabalfa. Asseasor, Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade [F.], 
Premiums, £75, {50 and #30 are offered. Last day for 
questions, 7 December tgz5. Designs to be sent in not 
later than 12 noon on 16 January t926, The competition is 
limited to properly qualified architects within the City of 
Cardiff. Conditions may be obtained from Harry Fan, 
Librarian, Central Library, Cardiff, by depositing {2 2s. 
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Members’ Column 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 

Mr, Agruim Asarow [F.) has removed bhie-office from Clifton 

Chambers, St. Aunes-on-the-Sea, lo 53 Parade, Leamington Spa. 
APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

Assistant Apgcerrect.—Second senior required immediately ; 
long periotl for right man. Practical knowledge and experience 
essential in factory and commercial.work, Competent in design, 
construntion, details, specifications antl wétal routine.—Apply, by 
letter only, stating age, salary, references, ote, to FLBLLB.A., 33 

ade, Leamington Spa. 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Hexay A. Porter, Senior Architect, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Lagos, Southern Provinces, Nigeria, would like to receive a: 
many duplicnte catalogues as porsible from English manufacturers. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION TO LET. 

Mewnce offers private offer, together with wee of general office, 
telephone, clerical anil tracing assistance; {65 per annum, 
inclusive. Near Gray's Inn-—Hox 6507, c/o Secretary R.1B.A., 


5 Condit Sireet, 
Minutes II 


SESSION 2rgz5-1926, 

Art the Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1925-1926, held on Monday, 16th November gas, 
Mr. E. Gw Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. f 
attendance i wHs signed hy 19 Fellows (including 6 Mem- 
bers of the Council), 18 Associates (including 1 Member of 
the Council), 6 Licentiates, and a \ pumiber of visitors, 
including many students of the Architectural Schools. 

The Minutes of the First General Meeting, held on and 
November 1935 heaving been taken as read, were confirmed 
and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 


embers — 

FELLOWS. 

Wiuam Morrow Cowne., elected Fellow ngot, a Past- 
President of the Leicester and Lei hire Society of 
Architects and a representative of that a on the R.LBLA. 
Couneil during the Session 19170-1911, 

Lt.-Cot. Peren Geotce Fav, C.M.G., DS.O,, dected Licen- 
tiate 1910, Fellow 1ga20, 

Avseat Howen., elected Fellow 1907. 

Jons Avsarer Guit-Ketent, elected Associate 1891, Fellow 


rg! 
Harney Dieu Pearson, elected Associate 1899, Fellow 


1907. 
at RETIRED FELLOWS. 

Janes Jenman, elected Associate 1876, Fellow 1457, trans- 
ferred to Retired List 1923. Mr. Jerman was a Past- 
President of the Devon a Exeter Architectural Society 
and o representative of that body on the R.LH.A. Council 
during the Seasion 1895-96. 

Cuantes Henny Samson, elected Fellow 1887, and transferred 
to Retired List in 1gi7. 

Faepenick Witiias Tanning, elected Fellow 18go and trans- 
ferred to Retired List in 1923 

Avtexanoon Ross, LL. D., erin ‘Fellow 1893, and transferred 
to Retired List in 1923. | 

Srevues Esxesr Serre, elected Associate 1367, 
1881, transferred to Retired Last in 191g, 


ASSOCIATE. 
East THomas Jaco, elected Associate 1906. 
LICENTIATES. 
Mines Banos, elected Member of the Society of Architects 
rgz4, trinsferred to Licentiateship R.IB.A. 1y2s. 






Fellow 


Vex Cacvenr, elected Licentiate igi. 
Precy Wiutuiam Fvysn, elected Member of the Society of 
Architects 1919, transferred to Licentiateship R.I.B.A. 


a 

Dawate Dav nes, elected Member of the Society of Architects 
1888, transferred to Licentiateship R.IBLA, rgzs. 

NoeL ALFRED Frrzneanert Hasiewoon, elected Member of 
the Society of Architects 120, transferred to Lictutiate- 
ship R.1.B_A. rgag. 

Rowraxn Liovn Jones, elected Member of the inet a 
Architects 1903, transferred to Licentiateship R.1B_A. 
1p2 

Pcctes hteeamaly elected Licentiate Igrt. 

Aumaspo CaLowEL. THoMson, elected Licentiate 1912. 


RETIRED MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
CHARLES Newson, elected Member of the Society of Architects 
Igi2, and retired in. 1923. 
HON. ASSOCIATE, 
Conoxe: Frascis Sreyaoun Leer, elected Hon. Associate in 
gtk, 

HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS, 

CommennaTrose Giacomo Bont, Director of the Excavations 
of the Roman Forum, elected Hon. Corresponding Mem- 
ber 1886, 

Commendatore Boni contributed a Paper to the R_TB_A, 
JocrsaL in June r&98 on “ The Lagoons af Wennoe : 
also # Paper on Architectural Education in Italy, which 
will shortly be published in the Book of Proceedings -of 
the International Congress on Architectural Education 
held in London last year, 

Jean THeopaice Homose, of Paris, elected Hon, 
sponding Wlember 1897. 

Tt was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their loss 
be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following member attending for the firat time since 
his transfer was formally admitted by the President : 

Ma. R. Hanoy-Syma, Licentiate, 


Dr. Raymond Unwin [F.], having read a Paper on " ‘The 
Architect and His City,"’ and illustrated it by lantern slides, 
a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. G, L. Pepler, 
Past-President of the Town Planning Institute,-seconded 
the Very Rev. G. K. A. Bell, Dean of Canterbury, a Vote o 
thanks was passed te ‘Dr. Unwin by acclamation, and was 
briefly responded to. 

The meeting closed at 10.10 p.m, 


(Corre- 


ments have been made for the sup e supply of of the RK. Sipe 
JOURNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of tas. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to Beet their names to the Secretary 
of the R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, Wit. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
Hons or ea publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Seeretary B.1.B_A., and crossed, 


R.IB.A. JOURNAL. 

Deter of Publication —1g25: 7th, 21st November : sha 
19th December. 1926 : 9th, 2grd January ; 6th. 20th Februa 
6th, 2oth March; roth, 24th April; Sth, 22nd May: 12th, 
26th June; if7th July; 14th August: 18th Stnnueh, 
16th October. 
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Forse Saint-Louis A Vincennes. (Facades latérale et postérieure) 
Droz et Narrast, Architects 


Modern Tendencies in French Architecture 
BY H. P, CART DE LAFONTAINE, O.B-E. [4] 


influenced by current thought and life than 
is the case in our conservative and Jess impres- 
sionable country, now appears to be emerging from 
the skilful and masterly use of a classic architectural 
alphabet towards a new method of self-expression 
which is based on modern constructional possibilities, 
with a consequent readjustment in the proportion of 
voids and solids in plan and elevation. 

It may seem strange to those who have no personal 
experience of the training of the architect and the 
French National School, to find that this new orienta- 
tion of architectural conception and composition 
has its roots in this yery school; but such, I believe, 
is the case, 

And those who took part in the recent International 
Congress on Architectural Education will remember that 
the French delegates drew attention to the two strong 
currents of architectural thought which exist in France 
at the present time, commenting on the way in which 
new constructional possibilities are gradually transform- 
ing preconceived standards of proportion and beauty. 

cz 


A RCHITECTURE in France, generally more 


At the last annual congress of French architects 
a paper on the future development of architecture 
was read by Monsieur Louis Hautecceur, a well- 
known authonty on French architectural history, in 
which, speaking of the two schools of thought in 
French architecture to-day, he says: “* The partisans 
of traditional style criticise, in modern architecture, 
those things which are the least important; that is, 
the external forms which shock them, but which 
are the imevitable manifestation of an effervescent 
age and of ever-changing time. The partisans of modern 
art who desire to express the needs of to-day adequately 
and who understand the great law of human develop- 
ment réproach the partisans of classic art for their 
‘traditional * spirit. It is true to say that in some cases 
there is a blind attachment to past forms, but 
in Many cases the origin of this attachment to known 
forms is the appreciation of eternal laws and the 
inherent qualities of the race. Starting from such 
widely separated viewpoints, both sides run the risk 
of never being able to arrive at a common view of this 
new architecture, Perhaps, therefore, an examina- 
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tion of the artistic evolution of architecture will enable 
us to appreciate what there is of truth in each of these 
viewpoints. 

Architecture stands to-day in a position very 
similar ta that which existed at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, After a reign of about 
four centuries, Gothic art in France was dying. 
The master of the works continued to use his system 
of construction, to design in pointed arches, pinnacles, 
gables, and rose windows, But a new style had been 





NMiamoM pe Rarrorr. Avenue du Président-Wilson, & 
Paris. (Porte d’entrée) 


H. Tauzin, Architect 


born, that of the Renaissance, It was, at first, con- 
fined to decorative artists, sculptors, or painters ; 
but was soon adopted by the architects. . To-day 
the descendants of these innovators are, m their turn, 
piously and faithfully attached to the rules which 
for the past four hundred years have imposed them- 
selves On art in our country, 
champion the excellence of new principles, They 
have themselves been preceded by decorators ; 
but the difference between the conditions of the 
present day and those of the period of the Renaissance 
is profound. Whereas the architects of the sixteenth 


But other architects 


MIODERN TENDENCIES IN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE fey 


and seventeenth centunes often retained the con- 
structional methods of the Middle Ages and merely 
changed their decorative grammar, to-day the appear- 
ance of novel matenals and new methods of construc- 
tion hasmoditied the very essentials of architecture.” 





= = 
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Mazon pe Raprorr. Avenue du Préadent-Wilson, & 
Paris. (Facade) 

H. ‘Tauzin, Architect 


Monsieur Hautecerur goes on to trace the influ- 
ence of the industnal development and inventions 
on architecture; the period of eclecticism which fol- 
lowed the archeological finds in Greece and Rome, 
the gradual destruction of beauty by mass production 
in furniture and decoration, and the more recent 
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stimulus to architectural invention by the possibilities 
of concrete and ferro-concrete, where the construction 
is concealed by wall coverings (as in Roman times) 
rather than accentuated as in the medieval styles. 

He points out that the architectural styles. of 
Louis XII, Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI 
are very different from one another, but that to-day 
we observe more particularly the general resemblance 
between them and call them the “classic style,” 


Buneau pe Poste, Angle rue du Conservatoire et rue Bergére A Paris 
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for proportion and balance is the same ; and Viollet- 
le-Duc was right when he wrote: * Art does not consist 
in this or that form, but in a principle, in a logical 
method, and there is consequently no basis for saying 
that any one form of art is arf, and that all else beside 
itis barbarous.” ... It is the task of the educated 
artists, richly endowed with a great tradition, to adapt 
to new methods and new needa an architecture 
which should be neither foreign to our country nor 


(Facade) 


F. Le Coeur, Architect 


because from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century 
the architectural conception was similar. 

“ Forms,” he says, “follow fashions ; that which is 
lasting in a style is a certain way of building, planning, 
and decorating. Who, to-day, would venture to 
assert that we could build, plan or decorate exactly 
as was done a hundred years ago? 


But our climate remains unchanged, Our taste 


that of past ages. Early in the nineteenth century 
architects designed from some pre-existing building 
(such as the Roman temple, for example) and adapted 
their planning and construction to this form. Thus 
we saw a church, the Madeleine, a Chamber of 
Deputies, or a Bourse al! having the same appear- 
ance ; but, as each served a different purpose, behind 
these exteriors was a whole system of vaults, domes, 
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relieving arches, etc. ‘The construction was in con- 
tradiction with the style. What modern architect 
would proceed on these lines? Given a programme, 
given the materials which are prescribed, either by 
the site or by financial considerations, the problem 
before the architect of to-day is to scheme a har- 
monigus whole in which all the different factors are 
functionsof the building, ‘he solutions of this problem 
are Varied according to the individual predilections 
of their authors, but the principle remains the same.” 








Eevee Satit-Loure 4 VINCENNE. 
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[am able to give through the kindness of Monsieur 
Albert Lévy and the publishers of L'Architecte 
the same tendencies are visible: but in this case the 
governing factors are generally rapidity in construc- 
tion and economy in cost, 

The most remarkable recent building, which is the 
logical, if rather strange, result of the factors which 
have been mentioned, is the church at Raincy, 
near Pars, designed by MM, Perret, who are past 
students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and also qualified 
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Deoz et Marrast, Architects 


This, | think, is a faithful exposition of the point 
of view of our French colleagues: to them, as indeed 
to all of us, each architectural composition is a new 
problem which can only be solved by the careful 
and logical consideration of each of the many 
factors, so infinitely varied, of site, materials, cost and 
purpose. 

In France, and more especially in the reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated provinces, the problem is made 
more difficult by four additonal factors: lack of 
skilled labour, lack of materials, the need for econcmical 
construction, and the need of rapid completion, 

This has resulted in a wide use of concrete, 
both re'nforced and in all its other forms, and the 
new essential factors have influenced planning and 
design, which shows, as with us, a tendency to the 
predominance of the vertical line and the elimination 
of applied ornament, 

In Paris, as will be seen from the illustrations which 


C3 


engineers and specialists in reinforced concrete con- 
struction, Here, it must be admitted. we have a 
work which is primarily engineering, hut which 
suggests many possibilities and also causes one to 
wonder whether the time will not rome when archi- 
tectural education will be concerned more particularly 
with construction and less with the study of ancient 
architecture; when the architect wil] possibly have to 
combine the art of architectural composition with the 
training of a structural engineer, | 

In the church of Saint-Louis, at Vincennes the same 
problem of economical construction, rapid elboniien: 
and economy of skilled labour has been solved b 
Monsieur Marrast ina different but very effective mad 
satisfactory manner, f | 

In fact, one is struck, in all the buildings illustrated 
by that influence of the constructional problems on 
the composition which is a salient fact in modern 
French architecture, = 


_ 
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Benedetto Croce 
BY W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F] 


T is my intention to discuss one point only in 

Benedetto Croce's acheme of Aesthetics, but 

before doing so I think it advisable to try and 
present the barest outline, a meagre skeleton ag it 
were, of his philosophy. 

Toa considerable extent this philosophy is concerned 
with a re-definition of terms in current use. Croce 
starts with an assumption which 1s generally recognised 
as the best if not the only method of approach to any 
satisfactory system of philosophy, namely, that there 
cannot be any reality without mind, ‘That mind in 
action is reality. There are two forms of this:activity - 
one theoretical, the other practical; one concerned 
with knowing, the other with doing. 

Neglecting the latter for the time being, let us 
consider for a moment what is mvolved in the most 
ordinary process of knowing or thinking. It 1 a 
natural prejudice to imagine that the first thing we 
do when we commence to think is to compare, to 
classify, to bring the subject-matter newly born into 
our consciousness into some relation to our previous 
experience and thus to acquire knowledge primutily 
by the use of logic. Croce, however, does not agree 
with this very natural prejudice. He contends that 
before the logical faculty does or even can become 
active, it is necessary for the intuitive imagination to 

ive form to what has hitherto been mere formless 
Impression. : 

As so much hangs upon the use of the words in- 
tuitive and intuition inCroce's philosophy of Aesthetics, 
before proceeding further let us consider what these 
words mean. In regard to this 1 think it will assist 
us if we refer to another philosopher, a Frenchman, 
whose point of view 1s in many respects similar to 
that of the Italian. Bergson suggests that conscious- 
ness has a double form, being split up into intuition 
and intelligence which represent complimentary or 

erhaps opposing tendencies In conscious activity. 
Tro use a metaphor of Bergson’s—consciousness may 
be regarded as a vague nebulosity which has con- 
densed at its centre into intellect. Now intellect by 
the methods of science delivers up to us the secrets 
of physical operations, and in doing so it takes an 
outside view of life of which it gives us plans, sections 
and elevations as it were. To continue the use of 
the metaphor, the fringe surrounding the bright 
nucleus of intellect also has its value in life: this 
fringe of intuition referred to by Bergson as a kind of 
developed instinct leads directly mto the significance 
of life itself and often enables us to grasp what the 
intellect fails to give us. However fugitive, vacillating 
and imperfect is our intuition, we ive our intuitive 


experiences; however definite, steady and complete 
is our intellect we merely think our intellectual experi- 
ences. Intuition is a primitive mode of knowledge 
from. which intelligence is derived by adaptation. 
The progress of thought is therefore a passage from 
intuition to intellect, the reverse being neither natural 
nor possible. 

The theoretical activity like the practical activity 
also splits itself into two, namely, the economic 
uctivity and the ethical activity. 

Thus Croce’s system of philosophy presents itself 
under four distinct aspects arranged in pairs, the first 
pair giving a knowledge of individual images and a 
knowledge of universal relations through the intuition 
and the intellect respectively. The second pair ts 
concerned with individual ends and universal ends 
through the economic and ethical activities respective- 
ly. “These four stand in definite relation, they are not 
interchangeable; they include the whole of reality. 

Four distinct concepts are connected therewith one 
to each of the four: beauty with its concrete form of 
art; truth with tts concrete form of history; utility 
and goodness with their concrete forms of economic 
and moral conduct. There is not a science of beauty 
and a science of ugliness, but there is one philosophic 
science of aesthetics: similarly as regards truth and 
error, worth and worthlessness, good and evil. 

We are now, | hope, m a better position than we 
were at the outset to consider more exactly Croce’s 
theary of Aesthetics. 

As a method of approach to this portion of the 
subject, let me quote a few lines of poetry which | 
hope may be unfamiliar and thus not connected in 
the mind with any preconceived associations and 
ideas, 

“Then eaw [ a wan face, 

Not pined by human sorrows, but bright-blanch'd 

By an immortal sickness which kills not ; 

It works a constant change, which happy death 

Can put no end to; deathwards progressing 

‘To no death was that visage ; it had past 

The lily-and the snow ; and beyond these 

I must not think now.” 


Now my first impression on reading these lines— 
and JT venture to think it will be yours also—is of an 
image in the mind spontaneously created. This is the 
first cognitive step taken by the intuition in pure 
simplicity and is experienced as something lived rather 
than represented. No question of reality or unreality 
arises in connection with this pure image, it is mere] 
formed by the mind in entire detachment from al 
intellectual categories, concepts or other logical pro- 
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cesses; in other words there ia no thought in our 
mind of comparison or classification with or relation 
to our intellectual life at the fugitive moment of the 
creation of the image. It is pure intuition and is a 
piece of intuitive knowledge as opposed to logical 
knowledge, Further in criticising our initial response 
to these lines of Keats we realise that the image does 
not stand alone but is linked up with feeling, doubtless 
passionate feeling, in the case of the poct. 

Tt is this sopees of feeling and image in our 
intuition to which Croce gave the name of wsthetic, 
and of which he says: ** Feeling without image is blind, 
and image without feeling is yoid.” 

This move away from the commonly accepted 
definition of esthetics is significant of Croce’s philo- 
sophy. In everyday speech the word wathetic ts used 
invariably to describe those qualities of things, those 
aspects of nature and art which give us pleasure on 
account of their beauty. For Croce such a definition 
contains a confusion in thought of the theoretical and 
the practical and is disorderly mental conduct not to 
be thought of in any consistent philosophic scheme. 

It is perhaps necessary to guard against a muis- 
‘apprehension that may arise owing to the use by 
Croce of words in a sense not generally accepted. In 
the ordinary course of things, when we speak of works 
of art we refer to such concrete things as paintings, 
sculpture, music and, in moments of enthusiasm, even 
to works of architecture, and there arises im our mind 
some image of an external physical object. Croce in 
te-defining his terms denies emphatically that such 
physical objects are art. Art to him is purely mental 
and is concerned with spiritual meanings; the work 
of art is the internal expression of the image, or as 
Croce himself says—" Art is perfectly defined when 
simply defined as intuition.” The artist, however, as 
man being practical as well as theoretical, (.2., con- 
templative, takes measures so that his art should not 
be lost, He therefore engages in practical arts such 
a8 musical composition and designing, which are the 
wsthetic activities as commonly understood, so that 
he may be able to convey to others his own phantasm, 
so that others by turning their gaze upon the point 
that the artist has indicated may reproduce that image 
in themselves and likewise becom: artists, 

This physical reproduction of the image by the 
artist is a practical act guided by knowledge, and there- 
fore does not belong to the esthetic activity but to the 
‘economic activity, and is called technique. Says 
Benedetto Croce: “So distinct ‘among themselves 
are the two forms of activity that it is possible to be a 
great artist with a bad technique ; a poct who corrects 
the proofs of his verses badly ; an architect who makes 
‘ase.of unsuitable material or does not attend to statics ; 
4 painter who uses colours that deteriorate rapidly. 
‘But what is impossible is to be a great poet who writes 
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verses badly ; a great painter who does not give tone 
to his colours; a preat composer who does not har- 
monise his notes; in short a great artist who cannot 
express himeeclf.” 

I now come to the single point of detail that | wish 
to discuss :-— 

We have seen that the wsthetic activity has a place 
in Croce’s philosophy important and autonomous, 
distinct from the intellectual and practical activities, 

He 1s most emphatic upon the point ; to quote again 
from the Essence of /Esthetic—" The last and per- 
haps the most important of all the general negations 
that it suits me to recall in relation to this matter ; 
with the definition of art as intuition we deny that it 
has the character of conceptual knowledge.” 

This means that such concepts as truth, goodness, 
fitness, use, order, economy, and even workmanship 
and scholarship, are really independent of swesthetics ; 
such ideas neither form part of gsthetic quality nor 
can be considered as ideal values by which the «sthetic 
activity can be criticised, for they belong to the other 
categories of logic, economics and ethics. 

Hence, a8 Geotfrey Scott has pomted out in his 
Architecture of Humamsm, it is illogical to say that 
urchitectural standards must be fixed precisely by 
structural laws: that architecture wil] be beautiful 
when construction is most truthfully displayed ; it is 
illogical to hold, as I believe Professor Lethaby does 
as regards the arts and crafts, that if a thing make 
itself logically out of its conditions it is necessarily 
beautiful: or that their wsthetic value consists in a 
just co-ordination of various workmanships, The 
typical Ruskininian criticism that “ certain right states 
of temper and moral feeling were the magic powers by 
which all wood architecture without exception had been 
produced " loses its weight with the elimination of the 
moral concept from zxsthetics. 

All such intellectual and practical pseudo-wsthetic 
is ejected from Croce’s philosophic system, and with 
it the difficulty or even the necessity for explaining 
why Charing Cross Railway Bridge wherein con- 
struction 18 most truthfully displayed has, after all, no 
value as msthetic expression, 

Although, for the purpose of clear thinking the 
character of wsthetics must necessarily be considered 
a5 autonomous, yet In practical life the various cate- 
gones often associated therewith are found to overlap 
in experience, The imagination is rarely free from 
admixture of intellectual and practical elements ; 
unconsciously and automatically they intermingle 
with the intuition, | 

This has played havoc with the critics and other 
amiable persons who write. It is quite common in 
the current criticism of the drama, of music, of poetry 
and of design, to find certain criteria emploved whereby 
so called esthetic criticisms, are made which have 
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nothing to do with esthetics. For instance, the 
pictures of the late Mr. Marcus Stone make an appeal 
because of the story they tell; Westminster Abbey 
makes its appeal because of its historic associations ; 
4 Parsons’ turbine engine makes the appeal of in- 
evitable efficiency; Morris tapestries from Burne 
Jones cartoons appeal because they remind us of : 
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“ Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fiery lands forlorn.” 


The Gothic revival was to a large extent based upon 
this type of inexact pseudo-esthetic and that is pos- 
sibly why we often find the surviving Neo Goths so 
impatient with Benedetto Croce, 


English Brickwork’ 


BY SYDNEY D. KITSON [F,]. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, in a short introduction to Mr. 
Nathaniel Lloyd's hook on brickwork, speaks of the 
subject as“ a great English tradition.” The volume is 
worthy of the tradition. The author is methodical and 
parenee and, tn his one hundred pages of letterpress, 
ne has brought together an enormous number of facts, 
historical and technical, each of which is of some value 
to the student in forming a real knowledge of the mate- 
rial and its application. Mr, Lloyd's enthusiasm for 
bricks and for all their collateral relations is patent 
throughout, and it peeps out even from the carefully 
compiled lists of the wages, prices and sizes which were 
current in different ages. 

In the historical chapter, the statement reappears 
that the bricks of St. Alban's Cathedral were reused 
from the City of Verulamium. But would there 
have been a sufficient number available from the 
eight hundred year-old ruins, and would not the task 
of separating these bricks from their surrounding 
mortar haye been an insuperable one? It seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the Normans used the 
Roman models, and burnt fresh bricks for the new 
building. Mr. John Bilson's researches into the history 
of the fourteenth-century brick buildings of Beverley 
and Hull are duly recorded ; as is also the influence of 
the Hanseatic League on the eastern seaboard of Eng- 
land in medieval times. The Hundred Years’ War with 
France familiarised the English building owner with the 
brick castles of France, and it was from France that the 
so-called “ English bond " was derived to take the 
place of the older English methods of irregular bond, 
The vogue of the diaper-patterned brickwork, formed 
by flared headers of dark colour and partially vitrified, 
came also from acrosa the Channel. 

Rearing in mind the quantity and variety of English 
brickwork in Elizabethan and Jacobean times, when the 
materia] was so fashionable as to induce builders in a 
atone country to put an outer skin of brickwork to stone 
walls, it is no wonder that an Act for the rebuilding of 
London in 1667, describes brick as “ comely and dur- 

* A History of English Brickwork. By Nathaniel Liovd, 
O.B.E. Quarto. London: H. ‘Greville Montgomery, 43 
Lo25. 


able.” And, turning over the illustrations of this book, 
one feels that the appeal of English brickwork at its best 
hes in the Wren period. Such examples as the Middle 
Temple Gateway, the now demolished front of Christ's 
Hospital or the Orangery at Kensington Palace show 
the co-ordination of designer and craftsman in the 
happiest possible way. 

Mr. Lloyd considers the brickwork revival of the late 
nineteenth century to have been a failure, owing to the 
inability of the architect to understand the material and 
ta the extinction of intelligent craftsmen swhose achieve- 
ments in earlier work were the fruit of long and intimate 
experience, Surely this judgment is not altogether de- 
served. ‘here are numbers of examples of good and 
understanding brickwork design of the late nineteenth 
century in London alone. The trouble was that the 
architect was frightened of his public, and when using 
“common brickwork" he felt it necessary to apolo- 
pice for his material by over elaboration, Such 
broad, simple, and at the same time scholarly handling 
of brickwork as has been done of late years in Bir- 
mingham, for example, would not have been considered 
» gentile " thirty years ago. 

Brickwork ts likely to hold its own for all ordinary 
building work for many years to come. Such examples 
of naked concrete building as that shown in “ The 
Times” a short while ago, to illustrate an article on 
“The New Achitecture," are entirely unconvincing, 
Mr. Lloyd enforces once more the old truth that 
“ suceess in handling «building material has ever 
depended upon intimate knowledge of its capacities 
and limitations. Of no material is this truer than of 
brick, and the materpicces of brickwork owe as much 
to the craftsman as to the designer." 

_ In addition to the letterpress there are nearly 300 
full-page illustrations from photographs. These are 
arranged in chronological order. It is claimed that every 
Important type is represented by at least one example. 
The photographs are of particular value in that they are, 
in almost every case, taken by the author himaclf. 
While the illustrations are frequent! ¥ Picturesque—how 
could the result be otherwise with such subjects as East 
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Barsham Manor House or Moyns Park? Each view is 
taken with the leading purpose of illustrating the brick- 
work to the best advantage. In nearly every instance the 
light has been so carefully chosen and the definition is 
such that the whole building process can be seen. ‘There 
is one wilful exception. At Royden Hall, East Peck- 
ham, a sixteenth-century manor house, the gables and 
chimneys haye been rebuilt in so mechanical a manner 
as to destroy the brickwork character. Here Mr. Lioyd 
has waited until the sun was behind his subject, when 
he has produced a charming silhouette, The examples 
range from the eleventh-century castle at Colchester to 
a building which was in course of erection a year ago at 
Shefheld, where the bricklayer is seen laying 809 bricks 
inan hour, The forty sheets of measured drawings, to 
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a large scale, include Cromwell House, Highgate, Will- 
mer House, Farnham, and No, 11, Took’s Court, in the 
City, The drawings of Miss Dorothy Buckmaster are 
particularly good, and more especially her sheets of 
diaper pattern, 

This volume is likely tp remain as the standard text- 
book on English brickwork. Taking into consideration 
the conciseness of its information, the appropriate- 
ness of its photographs and the excellence of its 
measured drawings—and the cost of modern book 
production—its price is a reasonable one. It is just 
such a book as would be frequently consulted in an 
architect's office, and it should have a place in the 
library of every architectural school and technical 
college, 


Reviews 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BUILDING CRAFTS. 
By Martin S: Briggs, F.RILB_A., Oxford. At the 
Claremion Press. Price 3s. Gd. net, 

“The twofold object of this book,” . . . writes Mr. 
Niartin 5, Briggs, in his Preface...“ is to aerve on the 
one hand as a companion to existing text-books of archi- 
tectural history and of building construction, thus enabling 
a student of architecture to realise more clearly the close, 
but often forgotten, relation between the two: on the 
other hand, to remind the various branches of building 
craftemen of the positron of their ancestors im architec- 
tural history, and to tell som-thing of bygone methods of 
work.” ... It may be said at once that he successfully 
achieves his purpose. At the very outset he refers to the 
dithculty of making the man in the street interested in 
building, but that worthy need have no fear of being 
baffled by obstruse technicalities in these pages. 

The first chapter, on “The Architect, The Craftsman, 
and the Past,” should allay any such misgivings and 
encourage the reader to go on and enjoy the ten successive 
chapters on the chief building “ trades " or crafts. 

Interesting facts emerge as the result of the author's 
wide and diligent research. For instance, it makes one 
envious, in these hectic tims, to be reminded that 
Vitruvius laid it down that bricks ahould be madz at least 
treo years before wring, and elsewhere that the price per 
thousand in London in 1479 was 4s. 7d. and cven as low 
a5 39. 1n 1568. } 

Then again, from Batty Langley’s “A Sure Guide 
for Builders," published in 1729, it is amusing, after 
noting the exact thicknesses of “ Front and Rear Walls” 
of lesser mortals” houses, to read that... “ houses of the 
fourth rate of building, bring chiefly for Noblemen, etc., 
have their thickness left to the discretion of the Archi- 
tect.” 

The examples given, in the chapter on “ Masonry,” 
of bad building and scamping by the old Gothic builders 
0 to prove that even they were not all paragons. | 

It seems that Lescot is the real inventor of the “* man- 
éard™ roof, for he anticipated by a long time the type 
of roof always attributed to Frangois Mansart (1598-1666) 
or his more famous nephew Jules. 


[t is worthy of note also that Joseph Moxon, in his 
“ Mechanik Exercises, or the Doctrine of Handy-works,” 
—which began to appear serially in monthly parts im 
1676—tecords that the principal rafters of roofs always 
tapered from plate to ridge, a practice now quite aban- 
doned, but apart from suchlike minor exceptions, as Mr. 
Briggs points out, ... “the carpenter's tools, his 
materials, his joints, and hia whole theory of work, have 
aitered surprisingly little for centuries, We now use 
methods of framing woodwork that were in vogue three 
thousand years ago in Egypt. There is hardly anything 
in a modern book on carpentry that is less than a century 
old,’ . .. and he goes on to express the opinion that even 
-+» @huandred years hence there is not likely to be much 
further development.” .. . 

But what, one wonders, was the precise function of an 
“ Inblower." All we are told is that he seems to have 
been o joiner of sorts in medieval days. Poasihly the 
name may still survive somewhere. 

That the Romans “ grained " cheap wood to represent 
somthing better comes as rather a revelation. 

The partiality of the Egyptians for very small panels 
is explained by the tendency for wood to shrink m the 
powerful sun of their country. | 

Panelling in England appears to have been introduced 
in the thirteenth century and... “is said to be due to 
Henry (11, who ordered a chamber at Windsor to be 
panelled with Norway pine, specially imported.” .. . 
Only two days were allowed for fixing, so “ rush jobs " 
are not entirely a product of our time. It is strange 
ta know that the honour of first being turned into panelling 
doss not belong to our native oak, 

The excellent chapter on ironwork emphasises how 
utterly démodd at the present time are Ruskin’s strictures 
against steel construction. 

The development of ironwork is in itself a fascinating 
study. With regard to wrought ironwork, one does not 
usually associate the famous Tijou with anything other 
than beautiful and intricate ornament, yet he ot was who 
Sat ae iron window frames of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
It ts a sobering reflection that so distinguished a designer 
should have died in obscurity in Paris. 

Mr. Briggs has a very engaging way of summing up 
the evidence at the end of each chapter. His conclusions 
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on the subject of ironwork are best given in his own 
words, which are worth quoting. He gays that ..."* Dur- 
ing the seventy years that have elapsed since thot date 
(ic., 1851, the year of the Great Exhibition) the develop- 
ment of tron and then of steel construction has proceeded 
apace, but the proper treatment of the material in design 
is still perhaps the most difficult problem in modern 
architecture. The architect lives with one eye on the 
past, and, in this case at least, the past affords him no 
very obvious inspiration, He is still groping among 
the great marble columns of the Parthenon for light on 
modern commercial buildings, But if he regard the spirit 
rather than the letter of the past, he will ace that the 
ancents were always medern. The village blacksmith 
laboured to keep owt the savage Danes by strengthening 
the church door, and centuries luter he introduced 
dog-bars to keep out the dogs, Yet in doing ao he never 
ceased to be an artist. He designed the most beautiful 
rronwork tn all art-history in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, when he had no copybooks, and it was not until 
the Architect came with his. Vitrowrus under his arm that 
all life and originality vanished from his work.” ... As 
with ironwork, so with plasterwork, for...“ it was not 
until the early years of the eighteenth century that plaster- 
ing ceased to be a traditional craft. Then it became 
more and more a-matter of working frem * the antique * 
and guilloches and modillions were turned out by the 
mile . . . (as they are to-day) In this section the 
Guildhall at Thaxted, Essex (inadvertently indexed, 
by the way, as Thetford), has been chosen as one of the 
ilustrations of East Anghan “ pargetiing ” but in this 
particular example the plaster skin has all been stripped 
off, alas in quite recent times, by “too-clever-by-half " 
restorers for the sake of exposing the timber “ bones ™ 
of the building. 

It may not be generally known that...“ The English 
word ' sash" is derived ftom the French chassts (freme), 
and Moxon, at the end of the seventeenth century, spells it 
as shoes." ... 

The suthor ia able to conclude his series of studics on 
a happier note, at any rate so far as the revival of stained 
glass is concerned, though the French, who first introduced 
the rolling of large plates in 1688, have much to answer for, 

The demand for “ reproductions frem the antique,” 
has had in the more recent past a baneful effect on arr hi- 
tectural development, but subject to several “ifs” 
the author thinks that... . " building may beecme, as 
it was long ago, the visible expression of the needs of a 
cultured people.” ... ) 

The late Mr. C. F. Innocent’s admirable book on” The 
Development of English Building Construction "— 
published by the Cambridge University Press in 1916— 
is one of those to Which reference is made. ‘That and the 
one under review, taken together—the products of 
Cambridge and Oxford respectively—might almost be said 
to supply the vitamins in th earchitect’s educational diet, 

Mr. Briggs, with the ability we have now grown to 
expect of him, has written a most useful and readable 
book, illustrated by 259 clear, though small, drawings, 
especially made (with only six exceptions) by his own hand. 

It deserves the warmest welcome. 

Basi. Ontven | PF.) 
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REPORT OF THE BIRMINGHAM CIVIC SOCIETY 

Birmingham is forrunate in possessing a Civie 
society whose aim, as the report of last year's work 
states, is “‘ to keep in mund the ideal of a regenerate 
city.” It is fortunate in the membership of the 
Society, which includes, so one gathers from the list, 
its chief citizens, among them two Cabinet Ministers ; 
and it is very fortunate, one may add, in having an 
architect of Mr, William Haywood’s broad sympathies 
a8 its secretary ; not only to write its report, but one 
cannot help thinking largely to direct its cnerpics. 
These energies are not all directed to architectural 
objects, even in the widest meaning of that term, 
though necessarily in regenerating any town born of 
the industrial revolution, they play the largest part. 
The Birmingham Civic Society has supported Sir 
Barry Jackson in his Repertory Theatre—an enter- 

rise which put Birminghem definitely ahead of 
~ndon in theatrical fare until Sir Barry took London 
too under his wing. ‘Then the Society has founded 
a civic medal and awards it annually to the citizen 
who has done most for his city. Mr. Matthews, 
conductor of the Birminghem orchestra, and Sir Barry 
Jackson have both received it. The notion occurs to 
one as one reads this report and sees how the Civic 
society through Mr. Haywood has provided ideas for 
the various departments of the municipality, and 
particularly that concerned with parks and gardens, 
that the secretary of the Society, if the rules allow, 
should soon receive it too, For it is highly remarkable 
the way in which the Society has not only -een able 
to put itz own ideas forward, but through the confidence 
it has established has carried them to fruition. Any- 
one who has tried to advise a municipality from the 
outside knows how touchy municipal cfficials generally 
are at any advice offered to them. Herein Birminghem 
an outside hedy appears to be working in greatest 
amity with the corporation, a fect which Sys 9 great 
deal for the tact and character of both. As ofien os 
not the Corporation appears on its own initiation 
to seek the advice of the Eociety. In this way the 
Society was able to prevent the building of a big 
memorial montiment on Lickey Hills, which, in its 
opinion, would have been an undesirable encroachment 
on the primitive conditions of the hills, In the eyme 
way it has been able to offer positive suggestions and 
plans for the gardens of Aston Hall, which have been 
carried out. In the latter case it has even gone se 
far as to provide out of its own funds a certain emouwnet 
of walling and steps, All this shows that, although 
only five years old, the Birmingham Civic Society 
is.a great force for good in that city. Birmingham has 
always had the reputation of leading the wavy in 
municipal government. With the Civic Society behind 
the Corporation it is likely greatly to extend that lead. 

C. H. Remry [F.}. 
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PRELUDE TO ARCHITECTURE: By Willtam 
Godfrey Newton, The Archtiectural Press: 
as. bed. 

A book by a good architect on his own subject is 
welcome, especially when it is delightfully written. 
The author tells us that this is an attempt to lay bare 
the bases of criticiam and to remove from them a 
shovelful of lumber. I cannot say that after reading 
his nine essays | was quite clear as to what the bases 
of criticism on architecture really were ; but, like Mr. 
Geoffrey Scott, Mr, Newton continues to clear the 
fir of misconceptions and confusions of thought. In 


fact he goes a little further than The Architecture of 


Humanism, and offers us some cromba of positive 
doctrine. For instance, his explanation of the differ- 
ence between expression of structure and mere 
revelation of construction is admirable ; and his sug- 
gestion that certain ports of Gothic buildings, like the 
west front of Peterborough, are just as much “ ar- 
ranged " and just as little “ organic " as the facades 
of Renaissance palaces encourages one to hope that 
architecture flourished in the Middle Ages as well as 
in the baroque period, IT think , however, there would 
be greater value in philosophical writing on our subject 
if we could agree as to what architecture really ts when 
we talk about it. Mr. Newton says the stepped 
counterforts of Chartres are architecture. He connects 
it also with the handling of a material problem, so 
that the emotional side of man is content with the 
solution. Is it therefore concrete structure or is it 
an occupation? Is it the roof of Hagia Sophia or 
knowing what to do when a client bursts into tears / 
But, apart from that, this book gave me great pleasure 
for the note of subdued enthusiasm which it con- 
tained. The author is excellently English, and puts 
foreign achievements—even American—in their place 
in relation to ours. ‘That is encouraging. 1 recom- 
mend this little book—a kind of meditation on our 
work—to the whole profession. The forty minutes 
which it takes to read would not be wasted even by 
architects of established eminence, 

| | A, 8, G, Borter [FF]. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN RCMAN BRITAIN: By 
M. & C. A.B. Quennell. B.7. Batsford, Ltd. : 
§F. mel, 





It is impossible to speak too" highly of this book, the 
third of the “Everyday Life Series," written by the 
Quennells. In it they have succeeded in dealin 
adequately and simply with a wide and complicate 
subject. , 

ft only consists of 108 pages, but they are crammed 
with interest and information. It is a book that 
visualises life in Roman Britain in a way comparable 
with that given hy Mr. Kipling in A Centurion of the 
Thirtieth and On the Great Wail, to both of which it will 


REVIEWS Sr 


serve as a delightful supplement. In fact, by reading 
them together a better idea of Roman Britain will be 
obtained than by wading through many ponderous 
archeological volumes. 

It is refreshing to find authors who are not unbal- 
anced by their weight of learning, and who are evidently 
much more concerned to impart the information they 
possess in a direct and simple manner for the benefit of 
their readers, than to create by their writing a monu- 
ment to ther own erudition. 

The sense of balance ts well maintained throuchout 
the book. Architecture does not occupy too great a 
proportion of the space, but its relation to the life of 
the people is admirably shown. The fact that the 
authors are themselves capable of supplementing their 
verbal descriptions by drawings and diagrams saves 
long-winded descriptions, besides making the point at 
issue absolutely clear. | 

A good word ts said for the soldiers, pointing our that, 
then as now, they were really very useful members of 
society and were able to do much useful civic work in 
addition to their military duties. ‘They show clearly 
the high level of civilisation and organisation, based 
on the military occupation of Britain, and how this 
civilisation and organisation fell into chaos when that 
military occupation ceased. 

The extraordinary modernity and efficiency of 
Roman methods are well expressed, and one cannot 
refrain from quoting Kipling’s “ The Truthful Song": 

The Bricklayer : | | - 
" T cell this tale, which i strnctly true, 
Just by wey of convincing you 
How very litte, since things were made, 
‘Things have altered im the building trade.” 

After praising this work so highly it seems almost 
wrong to speak of a small detail, but on pape 44 atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the presence of clay on 
the floors at Silchester is evidence of a timber framed 
upper storey. One would rather think that it may be 
part of the original construction of the upper floors, as. 
to this day such floors are constructed in the Balkans 
by beating clay and earth on to a layer of small branches. 
and brushwood, supported by wooden joists or poles. 

As one expects from Mr. Batsford, the book ts 
admirably produced, It is remarkable that such a fine 
volume can be placed on the market in these post-war 
days for the small sum of §s., and most of those who 
purchase it will not only add to their knowledge, but 
secure several hours of pure pleasure. 

Witiiam ‘T. Bensiyy [4.]. 
FRANCESCO BORROMINI: Sy Eberhard Hempel, 
Alnton Seltroll & CGo., Viera: £2. 

“This man," wrote Mr. William Anderson of 
Rorromiri, “who of all the bad architects which the 
times produced, was the most illogical, contemptuous of 
tradition, and impudent." 

Most of us have been content to leave it at that, and, 
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like his contemporaries, the French students at the newly 
founded French Academy at Rome, obediently turn 
away our faces when we near any example of his work. 

The French students turned back to a past generation 
for the rules of architecture, the measured and Raman 
serenity of Vignola and Palladio; but the architects of 
Germany and Austria were more sympathetic to the 

Lombards, with their revolt from static serenity, their 
demand for rhythm, movement, chiaroscuro, almost 
Gothic fretfulness: ‘The tradition of the Baroque archi- 
tects pained its most magnificent vindication in the great 
monasteries of Bavaria and Austria, and it is from Austria 
there comes now this most admirable monograph on the 
life and art of Francesco Borromini. 

Tt traces his life from his birth m 1599 among the 
lights and shadows of Lake Como, his training as a 
mason in Milan, and then that long apprenticeship to 
practical architecture on the works of the nave of St. 
Peter's, which gove him that almost too consummate 
knowledge of masonry, and made stone im his hands as 
Phable os modelling clay. Then his start as an inde- 

t architect, comparatively late in life, not as the 
brilliant improviser, the reckless antagonist of rules, 
but the deliberate artist, wholly immersed in his work, 

kar rawing after wing, developing constantly 
from the plain rather bare beginning, tothe rich rhythmic 
development of some of his more complicated plans, 
Perhaps the most valuable things in the book are the 
reproductions of Borromini’s sketches ; for instance, the 
drawings of three stages of the elliptical plan of S. Carlo 
alle Quattro Fontane, or the lesom outlines of mouldings 
given in fig. ro. These not only show the pencil os 
ulmost for the first time, the easiest medium for the first 
definition of the architect's thoughts, but show orromini 
a8 @0 artist struggling for a new power of expression, 
for a new orientation of design. 

It is perhaps this struggle for a plastic expression in 
architecture that gives Borromuni’s personality a peculiar 
appeal to-day, and whatever the extravagancies of its 
spiral top, it is difficult to look at the interacting curves of 
the courtyard and dome of 5, Ivo della Sapienza, shown 
in plate 7o, without a glow of satisfaction at something 
most delicately balanced. 

The end was in darkness ond tragedy. Whatever 
modern writers may say of the terridle crowd of imitators, 
the close of Borromini's life was clouded by the feeling 
that he was leaving no school, that all his passionate 
struggle for a free expression in design was throwa away. 
Sickness added to the despondency, and, at the end of a 
long might of fevered despair, he stabbed himself. He 
lived till next evening, long enough to obtain absolution, 
and at his.own request was buried in the tomb of that 
other brilliant architect of the Baroque period, Carlo 
Maderna, in the church of 5, Giovanny dej Fiorentini. 

H. C. Hucues [4.]. 


Library Notes 


MODERN FARM BUILDINGS. By Alfred Hopkins, 
ALAA. gi. New York, 1920. £1 4s: (Robert M. 
McBride and Co., New York.) 

This is an interesting work by an American Architect, who 
has specialised in farm buildings, and the book containa valu- 


able suggestions for anyone concerned with the requirements of 
the farmer, ‘The notes on administration are useful to those who 
have not had previous experience in this class of work. The 
bericultural question is one of the most urgent problems before 
the country, and its settlement should lead to many improve- 
ments in our methods and in our buildings. 

_Mr. Hopkins, by the publication of his book, renders-a ser- 
wice to colleagues who have not had the same opportunities of 
personal experience in a particular branch of the profession, 
which ts likely to become of increasing importance to the 
practising architect. 

J. E. ¥. 


ENGLISH GARDENS. By H. Avray Tipping, - Fo. 
Lond.ig25. £338. (Coury Life, Ltd.)] 

This book describes 52 English gardens as they are now, 
some quite new, some linking on to the pust, and so giving a 
glimpse of Tudor, Stuart and Georgian. garden craft. It 
begins with a brief sketch of the growth of that craft, with repro- 
ductions of pictures of gardens from the written books of 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and plana and views from old 
books, muny of which are charming and suggestive. ‘The book 
i full of ilkustrations, mostly photographic. of gardens large 
and amall, the former predominate, chosen with the taste and 


judgment we should expect from the author. Many will be 
familiar to readers of Country Life. [t makes o handsome and 


charming book and one wonders whether any other country 
could show such a wealth of man-arranged beauty around its 
houses, C.5. 


CHO DE CINQUANTE DESSINS DE MICHEL- 
ANGELO. 1 ts. gto. Paris. (Braun & Cie., 1923.) 
This book is composed of fifty g by 6 photo reproductions 
of drawings by Michael Angelo, which appear to have been 
made mostly for his own personal use az first studics in com- 
Postion for his paintings, frescoes and sculptures, 

They show his direct method of drawing from the life, but 
at the same time adding his vigorous personality to them, 
Those interested in adding sculpture to their buildings might 
da well in turning over the pages, as even in these modern 
days of distorted figures it might be well to note that Michael 
Angelo never appears to carry distortion beyond the verge of 
possibility, It also shows how carefully he studied hia com- 

aitions before commencing a large undertaking. ‘The col- 
ection also is useful to those interested in draftsmanship. 

The “ Head of a Young Girl " (B.M.), page 29, ia delicate 
like a Greek coin, and the “ Study of a Hand ” (Louvre), 
page 34, shows directness and speed in work. | . 

A, E. H. 
VERS UNE ARCHITECTURE. Le Corbusier. 8vo. Paria 
This, with its later “companion volume, /Art Decoratif 


F 


lige exotic osed by Le Corbusier, is a brilliant and compelling 


challenge to the architect of to-day, 
They are not so much an attack on the Beaux Arts Schools, 
(theae are lightly dismissed by contrasting a page of students’ 
designs with the clear lines of a Farman biplane), nor an 
Ingistence on function a& the sole factor of desien, though 
beautifully chosen photographs of ships, seroplanes, motors, 
anda pipe, set a standard followed in the modern drawings of 
villas, tenements und studios: rather are they an appeal to 
architects to get back to first principles, simple geometrical 
forms, the essential study of surface, volume, plan. ‘The motor 
car and the Doric column are shown side by side in an interest- 
ing Oypath in evolution, But this is only the basis: and the 
written notes, and the detail photographs, of the work of 

Phidias and Michaclangelo are a trumpet call to the artist, 
H. C.H 


L 


The Death of Queen Alexandra 


On the announcement of the greatly lamented death of H.M. Qucen 
Alexandra on 20th November the following telegram was sent to His Majesty 
the King at Sandringham House :— | 

The President, Council and Members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects tender to your Majesty their heartfelt sympathy in 
the Inss sustained by the death of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

E. Guy Dawaer, 
President. 

The following reply was received on the same day : 

Buckingham Palace. 

President R.L.B.A.., 

g Conduit Street, W. 
1am commanded to thank you and all who have joined with you in 
the kind message of sympathy with the King and Queen in their sorrow, 
STAMFORDHAM. 
24 November 192s. 

At the General Meeting on Monday evening THE PRESIDENT, having 
asked members to rise, said: Since our last meeting in this room the nation 
has to deplore the loss of Queen Alexandra, and we beg to offer our loyal and 
respectful sympathy to the King, our Patron, and the members of the Royal 
Family. Queen Alexandra was beloved by everybody; her popularity was 
unbounded, and her influence in the country was very great, and always for 
good. Her charities were unnumbered, and she will long be remembered, 
not only for her beauty and charm of character, but also for her good works, 
benevolence and kindness of heart. 

1 will ask the Honorary Secretary to read the Address which the Royal 
Institute is sending to His Majesty the King. 

Mr. STANLEY HALL [Hon. Secretary] read the Address as follows : 
Tue Humere anp Loyat Appress or THE Roya. IxstituTe oF Britis 
Argcuitects ro His Most Gracious Majesty tHe Kine. 

May it please Your Majesty,— 

We, your dutiful subjects, the President and Council, on behalf of the 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and of the Societies both in 
the British Islands and in the Dominions beyond the Seas in alliance therewith, 
beg leave humbly and respectfully to approach Your Majesty, and to offer our 
deep and heartfelt sympathy in the irreparable loss Your Majesty, the members 
of the Royal Family, and the Nation have sustained by the death of your Royal 
Mother, our late Queen Alexandra, whose gracious personality and ennobling 
example were of inestimable value to Your people for a period of more than 
Sixty Yeurs. 

On behalf of the Royal Institute, 

E. Guy Dawner, President. 

THomas R. Mitpurn 
ARTHUR KEEN 
BANISTER FLETCHER 
HARRY BARNES 

E. STANLEY Hair, Hon, Secretary. 
fan MacAister, Secretary. 


Mice-Presidents. 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE CENTENARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF CHARLES GARNIER. 
7 NOVEMBER rozs. 


The Soedtéd Centrale dex Architectes Francais recently 
organised a genes of iétea to commemorate the centenary 
of the birth of one of its distinguished Past Presidents, 
Charies Garnier, 

Invitations were addressed to many distinguished 
personages in France and also to representatives of the 
chief architectural societies of the Old and New Worlds. 
“The programme included on official reception at 
Crarnier’s best known work, the Paris Opera House, where 
papers were read by MM, Nenot, President de la Sociéi¢ 
des Artistes Francais, Membre de "Institut de France ; 
the President of the Socid.é des Gens de Lettres (of which 
Garnier was a distinguished member) ; Tournaire, Presi- 
dent de la Sociéi¢ Centrale ; and the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts. Monsieur Nénot, )apeaking as a 
contemporary of Charles Garmer, was able to give many 
personal reminiscences of his distinguished colleague, and 
the other speakers, in a series of excellent addresses, 

brought out many unknown points of considerable 
interest illustrating Garnier’s genius and enormous energy. 

Durning the intervals in the programme the band of the 
Garde Republicaine pave a musical programme and the 
three or four hundred members of the public who ut- 
tended had a unique opportunity of Inspecting a series of 
models, plans and drawings which had been arranged in 
the foyer and adjacent galleries in the Opera. 

The R.L.B.A. was represented by Sir John W. Simpson, 
K.B.E., past president R.I.B.A., and of the Franco- 
British Union of Architects, and Lacut.-Colonel H. P. 
Cart de Lafontaine, Secretary General Franco-Hritish 
Union of Architects. 
iy the evening a gala performance of Mozart's "* Magic 
Flute ” was given; in the interval between the first and 
second acts a tribute was paid to the distinguished archi- 
tect of the Opera when a specially written ode composed 
wi th Maunce Rostrand was given by Mile. Madeleine Roch, 

the Comedie Frangiise, and » buat of the architect was 
crowned with a gilded wreath of laurel, amidst the 
enthustastic plaudits of the company. 

The whole celebration wus remarkable for the enthusi- 
astic way in which it was supported by the general public : 
it appears doubtful whether, in England, we should see 
the man in the street spending a considerable sum in 
tickets for anv simular celebration or showing an equal 
appreciation of architectural penis. 





Corresponden ce 
THE SELECTION OF STONE FOR BUILDING. 
Heriot-)att College, Edinburgh, 
23 Nowewsber ig25. 
The Feartar, Journan, R.T.B.A..— 

Dear Str,—May | supplement the report of my lecture 
at the Royal Acad=my of Arts by a few additional obser- 
vations. 

1 am satisfied that a great deal of useful information 
aan be obtained as to the suitability of a lime stone by 
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the exposure of samples to acid vapour on the lines which 
I have followed for some years, and if the Royal Institute 
of Brntish Architects would care to collect samples of 
building lime stones 1 would be quite pleased to carry 
out a senes of acid tests and send them a special report, 
but | wish to direct their attention to another question, 
ond that is, the selection of suitable bricks to stand modern 
comiitions. 

While in Lendon | was asked to visit a building which 
was erected some 30 years ago a few miles outside London 
and in which the bricks used are already rapidly decaying, 
and which on analysis proved to be louded with sulphate 
ef time, ‘The selection of suitable bricks to suit modern 
conditions is us important os u selection of a suitable 
building stone, and here again IT am_ satiafied that the 
acid test would prove of practical value. It would there- 
fore be of great interest to add to the experiments on lime 
stones a set of sumilar experiments on bricks, especially 
Hf it was possible to collect information as to the mw 
materivls used and the methods of manufacture, ‘The 
old-fashioned London stock brick seems on the whole to 
stand the London climate wonderfully well, bur that 
eeeay ig not the case with some. of the bricks being 
used. 

May [, in conclusion, direct again the attention of the 
architects to the suggestion I made «as a result of the 
experiments on the decay of stone, that the hosing of lime 
stone buildings during hot summer weather would pro- 
bably prove beneficial. It should surely be possible to 
select some building in London of lime stone, and 
arrange for 2 systematic hosing of certain sections of it, 
the other sections being left untreated and to take obser- 
vations from time to time. ‘The hosing should be done 
in hot weather, and should be repeated on successive 
days, tome to dry out being allowed in between. So 
rapid ts the decay of lime stone buildings in London under 
modern conditions that I think in three or four years we 
should be able to collect very definite evidence as to 
whether hosing was beneficial or not, while the expense 
of such an experiment would be small!,—] am, yours. 
faithfully, A. P. Lavan: 

ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS, 


The Editor, JounnNal, B.1L.B.A.,-— 

Dear Sie.—The " recently established Association of 
Architects and Surveyors" to which I feferred in my 
letter to you of the tgth October, 1925, was mot the 
Association of Architects, Surveyors and “l'echnical 
Assistants. I do not suppose that anyone confused the 
two bodies, but itimay be as well to put the fact on record. 
—Fathfully yours, 


a1 November 1925, 


Hannay Barnes, 
Charrman af the Ro AA 
Reetstration Commitee, 


SIR JOHN ¥. W, MACALISTER 
Ar the moment of going to press we learn with the 
greatest regret of the death of Sir John ¥Y.W. MacAlister, 
F.5.A., the late distinguished Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Medicine and the father of Mr. Jan MacAlister, 
the Secretary of the Institute: 
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MEMORANDUM 85 


Town-Planning 
NOVEMBER 1925 


This Memorandum is reprinted with the kind per- 
mission of the Surveyors’ Institution, by whom it waa 
prepared and published as a supplement to a leaflet issued 
by them in June 1923. 

The Town Planning Act, 1925, which received the 
Royal Assent in April last, reproduces in consolidated 
form the law relating to town planning in England and 
Wales. It did not, however, initinte any new legislation. 

The memorandum shows in tubular form the various 
sections of the repealed Acts and their corresponding 
sections in the mew Act. 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., 

Met, 1909 (Part #1), 





Town Plonneg Act, 1925. 


Section $4 1 i now Section t (1) 
af 54+ 4 oF i 2 (2) 
o S$ (5) 7 » 23) 
« 54 (6) " » 24) 
ie 54 (7) PE aa 1 (3) 
" 355 1) 1 5 (1) 
we «6-55 (2) + » § a) 
mF a5 4a) fe aa 5 : 4) 
ar $6 (1) ea as 6b (1) 
a #6 (2) (a) T te i (2) (a) 
he 5b (2) (6) ad fa 6 (2) (5) 
ae . (2) (e) na v 6 (2) (ec) 
=F oF we i 
“ 34 (tT) e , wotr 
es 0 @ - » to (2) and 
e 10 (2) (a) 
« 58 (3) [- » =o (3) 
ud] 55 L4) uy Pe ro (a) 
« = 85 5) - + ras) 
» «= 8 (6) » «10 (6) 
«» 59 (1) os amended b ¥ and Sche- 
dule Hinisig: etc., Act, 
i923 is: now » Fu (rt) 
» 39(3) uF 1 «8 (2) 
» 59 (9) i w~ 4£F-(3) 
ae 6o 1) oe LL bi mul a 
on fo (2) é oh 3 (5) 
fb fr PE in 4 arid 5 
» 62 . « iL 
a. 6 ee rk but altered! 
(see past) 
er t é +i 5 (4) 
a4 5 {r) he 20 (1 
ab S as 2 seep 
fi : } bh te 
" 60 y = (t) and (2) 


ee P which deals with the application of the Act to 
, is now incorporated in the ‘Town Plan- 
nine (Scotland) Act, 1925. 


ey x is now rd Schedule, Part 2 
- af “ Section 1g 

Fourth Schedule s First Schedule 

Fifth Schedule a Second Schedule 


Aounng, Town Planning, ete. Tan Planning Act, 1925. 


Art, 191g. 
ion 42 is new Section z (1) 
“a 43 (1) re fi ir ; (2) (a) 
oF 43 iz) re aa 6 (2) (ey (ey 


Section 4 ig now Section 4 
a 45 (Proviso) +e «» 120 (2) (3) 
on qb ‘a TT a 
oi AT in i 13 


Housing (Additional Powers) Torn Plann Act, 1925. 


Act, 1919, 
Section 10 (1) is now Section 1 (1) 
ie 1a (2) at oo Th (a) 
« 10 (3) =" 0 «=. (3) 
w «= Fo (4) " «16 (5) 
Afourtny Art, 1921. Town Planning Act, 1925. 
Section 6 ik OW Section 16 (5) 
oF ¥ re rh i+) 
Housing, efe., Alct, 1923. Town Planning Act, 192s. 
Section 18 (Clause 13 
of the Bill) is now Section ro (4) 
«2 «19 (Clause 16 
of the Bill) ,, Fr 3 (1) 
a =o Fe fa 
ab =f ae nt % r (2) 


The following Sections or Sub-sections of the Act of 1925 
are reprinted :— 
RecHion 1 (z) waa originally Section 21 of the Housing, 
, Act, 1923.) | 

Section t 1 (3) -—Where it appears to the Minister of Health 
ter referred to as the Minister) that on account of the 
see architectural, historic or artistic interest attaching to a 
locality it is expedient that, with ou view to Preserving the exist. 
ing chiructer, and to protecting the existing features of the 
loculity, a town planning scherne should be made with respect 
to any area comprising that locality, the Minister may, not- 
withstanding that the land or any part thereof is already 
developed, authorise a town planning scheme to be made with 

respect to that area, prescribing the space about burdin, 

or limiting the number of buildings to be erected, or prescrib 
ing the height or character of buildings, and, subject as 

aforesaid, the provisions of this Act shall apply accordin ey. 

[Section 8 was Section fo (1) of the Hous 
Flanning, etc., Act, 1909, but ne Housing, ‘Town 
| Banat legislation. ] 

Section 8 (1},—The responsible authority may, for the 
Purpose of a town planning acheme, purchase any land com- 
prised in such scheme by tgreement or be authorised to 
rat any such land compulsorily in manner heremafter 


(a) Land may be purchased by agreement for the purposes 
aforesaid in like manner as if those purposes were 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, and Sections 175-178 of that 
Act so far as ey relate to purchase of land by agreement shall 
apply accordingly, and shall for the purposes of this Act extend 
to Handoaraadk the London County Councl were « local 
authority in the some oe ca heated. 

(3) The responsible authority may be authorised tw purchase 
land compulsorily for the purposes aforesaid by means of an 
order submitted to the Minister, and confirmed by him in 
accordance with Part 1. of the Third Schedule to this Act, 

(4) The responsible authority may, fale the consent of and 
eubject to raive conditions imposed by the Minister, acquire by 
agreement land comprised in a town planning scheme, notwith- 
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standing that the land is not immediately required for the pur- 
poses of the scheme, 

4 The powers of acquiring land under this section shall be 
subject to the restrictions contained in Part IL. of the eud 

section 9 (1).—Any purchase money or compensetion payable 
m pursuance of this Act by a responsible or other local 
authority in respect of any land or interest of another local 
authority which would, but for this section, be paid inte court 
in manner provided by the Lands Clauses Acts, may, if the 
Minister consents, instead of being paid inte court, be patd ond 
applied aa the Minister may determine. 

(2) Any such decision of the Minister as to the payment and 
application of any such purchase money or compensation shall 
be final and conclusive. 

Section 10 (2), Previto (c)-—After any enactment providing 
for the registration of jocal lend charges comes mito force, this 
provision shall mot affect a purchaser of the land unless the 
resolution, if required to be registered under such enactment 
as a local land charge, has been so registered, 

section 10 (7)—For the purposes of this section “ pur- 
chaser means any person (meluding a mortgagee or lessee) 
who for valuable consideration takes an interest in land. 

[Section 12 waa originally Section 20 of the Housing, 
ete., Act 1927.] 

Section 12 (1)— The responsible authority may, at any time 
within one month after the date of an award of compensation in 
respect of property injuriously affected by the making of a 
town planning scheme, give notice to the owner of that property 
of their intention to withdrew or modify all or any of the pro- 
visions of the scheme which gave cise to the claim for com- 
2) Where such notice has been given, the responsible 
authority shall, within three months from the date of the notice, 
submit tor the Minister's approval a varying scheme carryme 
into effect such withdrawal or mci i 


upon approval by the Minister of the varying scheme, whether 
with or without modification, and payment by the authority 
of the owners’ costa of and in connéction with the arbitration 
the award of the arbitrator shall be discharged, without 

cjudice, however, to the right of the owner to moke a 
further claim for compensation im respect of the said acheme as 
vuried. 

(3) No award of compensation in respect of property in- 
juriously affected by the making of a town plesning scheme 
shall be enforceable within one month from the date thereof. 
or, if notice has been given by the authority under the preceding 
sub-section, pending the Minister's decision on the varving 


[This section was originally Section 20 of the Housing, 
| ete., Act, 1897.) 
Section, 15 (1).—Where the Minister has refused to approve 
a town planning scheme prepared or adopted by a local 
authority, except with certain modifications or subject to certain 
conditions, and the Minister on any representation is satisfied 
after holding a public local inquiry that the local authority have 
unreasonably refused to consent to the modifications or con- 
ditions 20 imposed by the Minister, the Minister may order 
the local authority to consent to the modifications or conditions 
eo imposed. : 
: (2) An order under this section may be enforced by man- 
ams. 
[Section 15 was, in-an altered form, Section 63 of the 
Housing Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909.) 
Section 16 (1).—For the purposes of the execution of his 
were and duties onder this Act, the Minieter may cause such 
focal inquiries to be held as he may think fit, and the costs jin- 
curred in relation to any euch Jocal mquiry shall be paid by the 
authorities and persons concerned in the inquiry, or by such of 
them and m such proportions as the Minister may direct, 
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and the Minister may certify the amount of the costs meurred, 
end any sum so certified and directed by the Minister to be 
paid by any authority or. person shall be a debt to the Crown 
from such authority or person. 

(2) Sections 293-296 and Section 298 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, shall apply for the purpose of any order to be made 
by the Minister or any local inquiry which he may cause to be 
beld in pursuance of thia Act. 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 
Parr I, 
Provisions as to the Compulsory Acquisition of Land, 

i. Where « Jocal authority propose to purchase land, com- 
pulsorly, the local authority may: sulmit to the Minister an 
order putting tn force os respects the lond specified in the 
otder the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts, with respect 
to the: purchase and taking of land otherwise than by apree- 
ment. 

2. An order under this schedule shall ke of no force untesa 
and until it is contirmed by the Minister, and the Minister 
may confirm the order ether without modification or subject 
to such modifications ws he thinks fit, and an order when so 
confirmed ahall, save as otherwise expressly provided by this 
schedule, become final, and have cect as if enacted in this 
Act, and the confirmation by the Minister shall be conclusive 
evidence that the requirements of this Act have been complied 
with, and that the order has been duly made and is within the 
powers of this Act. 

3. The order shall be in the form. prescribed by the Minister 
and shall contain such provisions as the Minister may prescribe 
for the purpose of carrying the order into effect and of pro- 
tecting the local authority and the persons interested in the 
land, and shall incorporate, subject to the necessary adapta- 
rions— : | 

(a) the Lands Clauses Acts (except section one hundred 
and twenty-seven of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, 1843), as modified by the Acquisition of 

_ ae Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919: and 

(4) Sections seventy-seven to eighty-five of the Railways 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. : 

4. The order shal) be published by the local wuthority in 
the manner prescribed by the Minister, and such notice shall 
be given both in the locality in which the land is proposed to 
be aequired ond to the owners, lessees and occupiers of that 
land as may be prescribed by the Minister, 

5. If within such period as may be Prescribed by the 
Minister no objection ‘to the order has been prezented to the 
Mitnister by & ror interested in the lard, fir, if every auch 
objection has been withdrawn, the Minister shall, without 
further enquiry, confirm the order, unless he ia of opinion that 
the lund is unsuited for the purpose for which it jx proposed 
to be acquired, but, if such an objection haa been Presented 
and has not been withdrawn, the Minister shall forthwith 
cause a public enquiry to be held in the locality in which the 
land is proposed to be acquired, and the local authority and all 
persons interested in the Tuned, and such other persone as the 
person holding the inquiry in his discretion thinks fit to allow. 
shall be permitted to appear and be heard at the inquiry, and 
the Minister shall, before confirming the order, duly consider 
the epee of the person by whom a public inquiry is held, 

6. In construme for the purposes of this achedule or anv 
order made thereunder, any enactment incorporated with the 
order, this Act together with the order shall be deemed to be 
the special Act, and the local authority shall be deemed to be 
the promoters of the undertaking. 3 

7. Where the tond is glebe land or other land belonging to 
an ecclesiastical henefice, the order shall provide that sure 
agreed upon or awarded for the purchase of the land, ar to ke 
paid by way of compensation for the damare to be sustained hy 
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the owner by reason of severance or other injury affecting the 
land, shall mot be paid as directed by the Lands Clauses Acts, 
but shall be paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to be 
applied by them as money paid to them upon a sale, under the 

ions of the Ecclesiastical Leasing Acts of land belonging 
to a benefice. 

8, The reference to Sections seventy-cight to eighty-five of 
the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, shall be con 
atrued asa reference to those sections as originally 
and not asa reference to the provisions which by virtue of the 
Nines. at Eas and Support) Act, 1923, are in 
certain cases to be substituted for those sections. 

Pant IT, 
Restrictions on Acguintion af Land. 

t. Nothing in this Act shall authorise the acquisition for the 
purposes of any town planning scheme of any land which is 
the site of an ancient monument or other object of arch ological 
interest. 

2. Nothing in this Act shall awthornse the compulsory 

sition of any land which is the property of ony local 
ene, or has been acquired by any corporation or company 
for the purposes of a railway, dock, canal, water or other public 
undertaking, or which, at the date of the order authorising 
the SOMES acquisition of the land, forms part of any park, 
en, or pleasure ground, or is tithes wise required for the 
amenity or convenience of any house. 
two parerapes. formed Section 45 of the 
Housing, Town g, ete., Act, 190. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 
The Architects’ and Survevers’ Approved Soctety. 
26 Auckinghom Grate, Londen, S.W 1. 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The contributian for men is rod, per week, and for women 
week, sd. of which is in each case payoble by the 


employer. 
ORDINARY BENEFITS. 

Sickness Bexierr.—Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, os. weekly: after tog contributions huve been paid, 15s. 
weekly, Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 
va, 6d, weekly; after 104 contributions have been paid, res. 
weekly. 

Disascement Bexerit.—Men and women, 7s. 6d. per week. 
after 104 contributions have been paid. | 
- Materniry Benerrr.— os. after 42 contributions have heen 


paid, 
ADDITIONAL BENEFITS. 

Sickness Bexepir.—Payable at the increased rates of 225. 
per week for men, ond 196. for women. 

Dwan_ement Bexerrr 
men and women. 

NEATEENITY Besxerit.—Increased to 545. 

Special Bexerrs.—Grants made to members entitled to 
"additional benefits “ amounting to the full cost of any HE 
dental, hospital or convalescent treatment, also for ’ 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 

their own institutions, nursing homes of practitioners, 

Further particulars and forms of application for membership 


may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Hensert M. Apamsan, 
Secretary. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE R.1.B.A. DIPLOMA IN 
TOWN PLANNING. 
Mr. John Malcolm Dossor [F.] has passed the Exam- 
ination and has been granted an R,I.B.A. Diploma in 
Town Planning. 
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THE B.LB.A. (HENRY JARVIS) EX-SERVICE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


lmmediately after the armistice the B.1.B.A. Council 
imitiated a scheme for assisting ex-Service men who were 
students of architecture by the grant of scholarships at the 
leading schools of architecture. ‘The working of this 
scheme has now been completed and the results can be 
finally estimated. 

The ex-Service scholars have been drawn from no less 
than 16 Schools of Architecture in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, 75 students have received financial help in obtain- 
ing their professional training, and a total sum of {2,500 
has been distributed in this way. 

The following table contains full particulars of the 
working of the scheme -— 


Tatal No, nf 
Schonl tae Mt ters i6ty bey Sidrkents, Total 
i | 


Sehoal of Architerture, 
irchitectural Asen- 
ciation » 9 74 75 * i40 } aso 
Srhooal of Avchitestare: 
ot boas of Liver 
on 1c Loo rT SA a5 is $50) 
gekoat al Architecture, 
University of Londen 1 = tom Pa 3 i 575 
Srhool of Arcliteetire. 
The Wirtoria Unie 
versity, Manchester qn ty Te) an ag 5 240 
Glassow Schonl of Archi- 
Leeture es -- iia ei iia *c 5 yr 
School of Architecture, 
Edinburgh College of 


are Schoo! of Archi- 
haere "Gordon's Cat- 


leges, Aberchenn - ge Ret 4 50 2 200 
Ibe Technical College, 
Cardiff 


Sai a0 5a — z mo 
Sthool of Acthiiwehice. 
University of Cam- 
bride “ ae - scl —_ 1 =o 
Tatal 55 £7.400 


law MacALisTen, — 
Secretary B.T.B.A, 


Obituary 


C. H. SAMSON [F]. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. C. H. Samson, 
who recently died at Rugby at the age of 88 years. 

He was born at Headcorn, Kent, and after being educated 
at the Sir Eliab Harvest Grammar School, Folkestone, where 

father was headmaster, was articled to Mr. J. H: Keeble, 
architect, of Folkestone. In 1879 he commenced practice on 

own account at Taunton, remaining there until 1906, when 
he went to Ru tf where he lived until the time of his death. 
He was elect Fellow of the Institute in 1887, 

Mr. Samson did much ecclesimatical work, and carried out 
the restoration of portions of Dunster Castle, Dunster Church, 
Cleave Abbey, ete., and built churches at Minchead, Alcambe, 
and restored Brampton. He also held the office of diocesan 
surveyor for twenty years to the diocese of Hath and Wells. 
Whilst at Taunton he won the first prize for the design of a 
new Town Hall, but this has not yet been built, His work 
in Rugby included the building of a new chancel at St, Mat- 
nee a Church and the remodelling of St. Matthew's Schools. 

Mr. Samson illustrated Prebendary Hancock's books on 
Minehead and Dunster, Prebendary Hock's book on " Por- 


lock" wnd Maxwell Light’ 8 book Dunster and its Lords. During 


the war he made pen and ink sketches, including places near 
Rugby, which were sold for the benefit of the Red Cross Fund, 
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SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Science Standing Committee wish to direct the 
attention of members to the work being done by the Geo- 
logical Survey, whose address is the Geological Museum, 
Jermyn Street, London, 5.W.1. There are also offices in 
Edinburgh, Newcastle-on-Tyne,Whitehayen, Manchester, 
and York. 

It 1s generally known that the Survey interests itself in 

deeper deposits, but it also collects and records infor- 
mation concerning the surface strata. 

“on country is divided into districts, each in charge of 

a District Geologist, and anvone wishing to know the 
Bat and arrangement of strata immediately beneath 
the surface in any part of the country can write to, or call 
upon, the Director, and if the required information is 
available itis given at once, 

Callers are shown the drift maps of areas for which they 
are available and the accurately located positions of the 
borings, together with the details, inferred or ascertained, 
of the strata beneath. 

The collection of information conceming surface forma- 
tions is, obviously, always going on and the Survey would 
be grateful for any information which architects can 
give it concerning strata cut through during the progress of 
works, particularly if the information is sent in time to 
enable an officer of the Survey to see for himeelf the actual 
section and measure it. 

At the same time, fossil or other specimens should be 
preserved for the inspection of the District Geologist, as 
this 1s another branch of investigation which comes within 
the scope of the work of the Survey. (>. N. Kent. 


A.B.S, SCHEME OF INSURANCE, 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of p- emuiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses. which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premmums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not ted to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
gion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
pee gent half forms a direct contribution to the Society's 

nds, 

Please address al] enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone: 
Mayfair 434. 


Notices 


THE FOURTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the session 
1925-26, will be held on Monday, 14 December roz25, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :-— 

To read the minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on 30 November, 1925 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To read the following paper: “The Condition of the 
Building Industry with Especial Regard to the Shortage 
of Skilled Labour, and the Increased Cost of Work," 
by Herbert A. Welch [F.]. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

At the conclusion of the above General Meeting, a 
special General Meeting will be held for the following 
purpose :— 

To confirm the following resolution passed by the 
requisite majority at the General Meeting (Business) held 
on Monday, 39 November 1925 -— 

That Byelaw.25 be amended as follows, and that the 
necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction of the 
Privy Council to such amendment of Byelaw 25 as is 
required to give effect to this resolution. 

“25.—Any charge under the preceding Bye-law 24 
must be preferred in writing and signed and forwarded 
to the Secretary, who shall lay it before the .. 2” ctc., 
as printed down to". . . such record and publication.” 

* During the pisiod of suspension the member shall. 
not be entitled to use the title * Chartered Architect * or 
the affix of the class to which he belongs, nor shall he be 
entitled to the use of the Library, attendance at Institute 
Meetings or night of voting, and his name shall not be 
printed in the list of members in the ‘ Kalendar’ during 
the period of his suspension and he shall return his 
Diploma for such period. Before any member so sus- 
pended is reinstated the Council shall consider any 
further complaints as to his professional conduct during 
his period of suspension, and if not deemed satisfactory 
may decree a further period of suspension or his expul- 
sion, im either case the above procedure of announcement 
and publication shall agam be followed. 

“Provided always..." ctc., to end of Bye-law as 
printed. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
29 March, 1926, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
2 January 1926. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (ci), of the Supplemental 
Charter of i925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.1.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination, 


R.A. VISIT TO ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 

By the kind permission of the Dean and Chapter, 
and the St. Paul's Representative Committee Works 
Sub-Committee, a visit to St. Paul's Cathedral has been 
arranged by the Art Standing Committee to take place 
on Saturday afternoon, 12 December. Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney F.S.A. [F. i. Surveyor to the Dean and 
Chapter, has landly promised to conduct the party. 

As the number of ticketa to be issued for the visit 
must be limited, members who wish to take part are 


requested to apply as early as possible to za Secretary 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1 
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Competitions 


PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL, GOSPORT. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions, 
COMPETITION FOR LARGER OFFICES. 

West Bromwich Permaxenr Beneritr Buitome 


The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. W. Alexander Harvey, F_R.1.B.A. 
us assessor in this competition. 


TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 
Premjums of {50, {40 and (30 respectively are offered 
in the abave competition. Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave [| 
Last day for questions, 1 January 1926. Designs to be sent 
in by + April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
eras to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
I 15. 


BIRKENHEAD NEW ART GALLERY 
COMPETITION, 

Proposed new Art Gallery and Museum, Birkenhead. 
Premiums offered £250, £175 and {100 respectively. 
Assessor, Sir Robert Lorimer, A-R.A., RSA. [F.]. 
Competition restricted to competitors practising as archi- 
tects and being resident, or having an office within 
twenty miles of the Birkenhead Town Hall for the twelve 
months at least prior to 1 January 1924. Conditions may 
be obtained from E. W. Tame, Town Clerk, Birkenhead, 
by depositing (2 2s. 


BLACKPOOL MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER 
COMPETTTION. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr, E. Bertram Kirby, 0.B-.E., 
F.R.LB.A,, as Assessor in this competition. 


GUISBOROUGH PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions aré not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 

The Fédération Internationale du Batiment et des 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
tua) workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Mr. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competition have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.1.B.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSOUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B.A, before deciding 
to compete. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THe Construction of 4 Conrerenca Hau 

FOR THE Leacue or Nations at Ganeva, 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva, The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations, | 

An Internattonal Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tecta will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of to0,c00 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submuttimg the best plans, 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The Britsh Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited ut the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.LB.A.. 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors, 

Single copies can pe procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the Leayue of Nationa ut Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 


THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
HUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argensine Republic. | 

A small number of copies of the conditions have been 
deposited in the R.1.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing ‘is full text of the conditions 
with other information (translated fram the Spanish) 


and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 


be erected is available for inspection at the Department 


of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street. 


London, 5.W.r. 


PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 

Proposed new College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen's Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Asscssor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Premiums £500, {300 
and £200 are offered, Last day for questions, 70 Sep- 
tember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
2 28. Designs to be sent in net later than r January 
1926. 
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AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERE 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australi 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

‘The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australis, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultanecusly 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


PROPOSED BRANCH LIBRARY FOR GABALFA. 

“<qnosed branch library to be built on a site in St. Athan 
Road, Gabalfa. Assessor, Mr. Sidney KR. (resnalade [F.). 
Premiums, (75, £50 and {30 are offered, Last day for 
questions, 7 December 1925. Designs to be sent in not 
later than 12 noon on 16 January 1926. ‘The competition is 
limited to properly qualified architects within the City of 
Cardiff. Conditions may be obtained from Harry Farr, 
Librarian, Central Library, Cardiff, by depositing £2 2s. 


Members’ Column 


CHANGE OF ADDEESS. 
Cartaux W. C. Vow Bera [4.) has changed his address to Plan 
Gjuinet, Valescure, St. Raphatl, Var, France. 
Mu. W. Hyxam, Licentiate,’has. changed his address to 41 North 
Side, Clapham Common, 5.W-4. 


ACCOMMODATION. OFFERED. 

‘oumg architect is willing to allow Sena Ade student to work 
tn his small office evenings and week-ends, with ue of drawing 
board, heating, light, amd access to small modern library, West- 
minster distnct, References—Apply Box 2491, c/o Secretary, 
R.LBA., 9 Conduit Street, W.t. 

Agenrrect (F.R.1.B.A.) wishes to let off part af his offices mm 
Weet Central District, Inclusive rent; £60 per annum-—Reply 
Box 4925, c/o The Secretary, R.1-BA., 9 Conduit Street, Wr. 


OFFICE REQUIRED. . a 

Suact private offiee requi Moderate reot, W.C, Dystrict 

oreferred—Full particulars te Bux 1124, c/o The Secretary, 
R_LB.A.. 0 Conduit Street, London, W.t. 


ROOMS TO LET, 

A Goov Home offered to two men Friends, or others, by 
widow of a former Member. Separate Bedrooms, clean and 
comfortable. lf willing to share toum, q7/6. each per week. 
Good fool, Electric Light, Bath-room, and every convenience, 
A fewmitmites from Russell Square Tobe Station, very central for 
all parts of London. Execilent references and highly recanumended. 
—Mrs. Wateis, a2 Jessel House, Judd street, W O.t, 

Apcurrect bas single room to Jet in suite of offices at a pond 
midress two minutes fram Piccadilly Circus, Moderate inclusive 
rental—Reply Box 3052, e'o The Secretary, B.T5.A., 9 Conduit 
Strat, Wot. 





COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICE 
Me. K. Deew Enwanns [4.| has commence! praction at 27 Frar 
Lane, Leicester. 
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Minutes III 


Sessiom 1925-1926. 

At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1925-26, held on Monday, 30 November 1925, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F.5.A., President, in the chair, The attendance 
book was signed by 7 Fellows (including 3 Members of the 
Council), 6 Associates (including 2 Members of the Council), 
and 8&8 Licentiates. 

The minutes of the meeting held on 1f November 1925, 
having been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the 
chairman, The President spoke of the loss sustained by the 
nation in the death of Queen Alexandm. ‘lhe Hon. Secretary 
read the Address sent to His Majesty the King by the 
President and Council on behalf of the members of the 
RLLB.A. and of the Allied Societies, and on the President's 
motion the meeting formally ratified the action of the President 
and Council, 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Rosrar Macit. Younc, M.A., elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute in 1907. Mr. Young was the immediate Past- 
President of the Ulster Society of Architects und repre- 
sented that body on the R.ILB.A. Council during the 
Sesion 1924-25. 

Ovar Norowacen, Professor of Architecture at the Polytechnic 
School of Norway and architect to ‘Trondhjem Cathe- 
dral: elected an Honorary Corresponding Member in 


ro24. 
Aun it wii resolved that the regrets of the Royal [natrtute for 
the loss of these members be recorded in the miniites, 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer were formally admitted by the Chair- 
man ‘— 

C, E, Bracksourn [J..]. 
W. Fexn [£-]. 
L. A. F. Ineianp [Z.]. 
H. E. Row iano [£.]. 
Waray WHesTon [L.]. 
Cc, E, Wortnmogton [2.]. 
The following candidates for membership were elected by 


show of hands :— 
AS FELLOWS [97). 


Seance a Paoresson Leste Paratcn, M.A., Liverpool 

7. tors]. 

Bree: Major Wirwiam Bryce, M.C. [4. 1920], St. Omer, 
France. " 

Dickman: Henry Avoerman, MLC. [4. 191a), Nottingham, 

Done: Wrwtam Guiex (4. 1892], Liverpool. 

Henne. : Sipsey THoas~ (4. ror. 

Hopes: Fraenenick Barce (4. 1895), Liverpool. 

McLean : Ancumacn Jon [4. 1909], Brighton, 

Mercavre : Ceci. Baoapnent (4. 19909), Sleaford. 

Powe: THomas Avoysivs [A. 1895). 

Surciirre : Farperice [A. 1919]. 

Vesa Wirniam Watt, MLC. [4. i969], Newerstle-on- 
“wine. 

Turnes : Horace George (4. 1910], Hankow, China. 

Wooo : Apruun Jackson [4.1914], Leicester. 

Woo .uiatt : Joun (4. 1910], Nottingham. 

And the following Licentiates who are qualified under Section 
IP, Clause C (if) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 -— 
Aspott : Exnrest Henry. 

Bakes : James Hanrer, Leeds. 

AtraM: Eawest Frank Strvant, St. Helens, Lanes. 
Bovo : Joms WiLLiaM, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
ComMPTON : CHARLES Epwano, Newport. Mon. 
Davies : Samure, Frodsham. 


‘MINUTES 





> MSE, (Cambridge, 

Came : ALEXANDER, Glasgow. 
, Gagner : spans rede aoa 
Eywoon ; James Heranert, (dhom. 
Mowat WiLeiast Rickanps, Reading, 
Nunws : Witiaam Reones, Saltaire. 
Pann: Tuostas Henay Nown. 
Rarries : Wintta Hancneayrs. 
‘ Siianr: Wacter Ricnarp, Manchester. 





SiMPson : Groce, Glasgow, 
‘Tame: Arriun Wat 
| Wear: Jour Geance Trmoruy. Abingdon. 
ss Winacixsson : Anricn Grosvexor, St Omer, France, 
| WINMILL : CHARLES CANNING. 


ind the folloeetne Licentiates, tehe have passed the i 
eMart. -— ‘ i i 
Apams: Wituiam Henry. 

ANDERSON : STANLAY Penrrrt . Kingsten-on-Thames, 
Bewttey: Clayton Morrat, Whitehaven. 
‘ Al pen Davin Aeron, | iverpunl. 
Bio; Ennest, Southampton, 
 Blacknours ARLES Enwi, 
Boppy : + Penc: Chants 
q Brrr: Ernest Jou, Wimborne Minster, 
: OswaLn ARTHUR, Bognor. 
Maowne : F, Ansrean, Chester. 
| Bure eee Giison, Beaconsfield, 












Wartriein, Colwyn Hay. 
: Ewin Percy. 
Canwent ; Exnesr Wittiam. 
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the Oxford Circuit: Barrister-at-Law. 

CamEnonx : Sin Davip Yours, B.A., B.S_A., LL.D. 

Sur: Antacn Hamiron, M.A. F.S_A., FBLA, Keeper 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the ‘British Museini : 
President of the Soctety for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies ; Chairman of the Faculty of Archeology, History 
and Letters in the British School at Rome. 


AS HONORARY CORRESPONDING MENTBERS (5). 

Corr ¥ Bort: Cretan, Principal, Madrid School of Architec- 
ture, Madrid. 

Giovaxsnony: Gustavo, Professor of Architecture m the R, 
Scucla d'Ingeneria and in the R. Scuola sup. d’Architet- 
tura in Rome. 

Kewat-ap-Dix : Prorcsson A., Chief Architect to the Mosler 
Supreme Council m Palestine, Jerusalem. 

ScionTING = ANToNIG, Professor of Arta, Honorary Otrector 
of the British Academy of Arts in Rome. 

Stazvaowski: De. Joser, Professor of Flistory of Art, Vienna — 
University, 


On the motion of Mr. J. Douglas Scott [4.], Chairman of 
the Practice Per ae Committee, seconded by Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton [F], Hon. Secretary of the Practice Stunding 
(Committee, it was°resolved that Bye-law 25 be amended as 
follows, and that the necezzary steps be taken to obtain the 
sanction of the Privy Council to nae amendment of BRye-law 
25 as is required to give effect to this resolution 7— 

" a5.-—Any charge under the preceding Bye-law 24 must 
be preferred in writing and signed and forwarded | to the 
Secretary's who shall lay it before the... * ete, as printed 
down to * . such record and publication.” 

* During the period of Suspension the member shall not 
be entithed to use the tithe * Chartered Architect’ or the affix 
of the clase to which he belongs, nor shall he be entitled to the 
use of the Library, attendance at Institute Meetings or right 
of voting, and his name shall not be printed in the list of 
members in the ' Kalendar "' during the period of his suspen- 
sion and he shall return his Diploma for auch period, Before 
any member so suspended is reinstated the Council hall 
consider any further complaints as to his professional conduct 
during his period of suspension, and if not deemed satisfactory 
may decree a further period of suspension or his expulsion: in 

case the above ure of anncuncement and publica- 
sie shall atin be fol lowed, iy 

“ Provided always..." ete., to end of Byve-law os printed. 

The meeting terminated at 8. 1} pam, 


Members sending renuttances by pepe Syebscbers, S 
tions or Institute blications are aes of the necessity of 

complying with Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R; [ -BLA., and crossed, 
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(Sheet 22, vol. xii, Burlingten-Devenshire Collecticn) 
“Inigo Jones as a Collector " 
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Fin. 2,—OeicinalL ELEVATION, ATTAPMUTED TO PALLADIO, USED AY 
| Lorn BupuscTros For Generar Wape's House 
(Sheet ai, vol, xvii, Burlineton-Devonshire Collection) 


Inigo Jones as a Collector 
BY WILLIAM GRANT KEITH. 


tect’s drawings can have for the layman, it 1s rather 

surprising that so many examples of che work even 
of the great masters of the past have Architee- 
tural drawings of pictorial or decorative ¥ ale arc, of course, 
in a different category, but for those of severely practical 
character it would be thought there waa little chance of 
their preservation for Jong, It is not every architect who 
can make such provision for the keeping of his work as 
did Sir John Soane. For the preservation of two of the 
moat valuable collections of architectural drawings m 
England, the work of Inigo Jones and John Webb, we have 
to thank two eighteenth-century amateurs, Dr. George 
Clarke and Lord Burlington. 

The collection of drawings by Inigo Jones in its original 
state, and before ite dispersal seme years after the death of 
John Webb, must have been a very considerable one. For 
it contmined, besides the drawings connected with his 
official and other architectural work made during a long 
and active life, the numerous designs for the staging and 
costume of the masques. In addition to these were the 
carlier drawings made by Inigo Joncs im the course of his 
architectural studies abroad. His two visits to Italy alone 
must have been productive of a mass of material, Speaking 


fv (2) rN esike ib) db sy 7 


These numbers refer to marks on the drawings indicated in 
the text of pages 1of-ro8. 


D2 


C*: INSIDERING the very limited interest an archi- 


af his master as an “admirer of antiquities,” Webb says : 

I have lying by me the chiefest of all Christendom 
dete by. his own hand, ."* We have also to 
reckon on the fact that both as student and collector Inigo 
Jones had acquired many drawings by Italian masters. 
By the time that Webb retired from practice the dual 
collection must have been greatly enlarged, for he survived 
Inyo Jones twenty years. 

Although there may be no proof in black and white that 
[nigo Jones's drawings passed into the possessionof Webb, 
the internal evidence is too strong to be dented. For even 
in their present fragmentary and dismembered state, and 
after having passed through various hands, the drawings 
of master and pupil are still to be found together in each 
of the main collections. Work which Webb carried out 
independently and often many years after his master’s death 
lies side by side with some of the earliest work by Inigo 
Jones. ‘Thus with the masque drawings {of all periods) at 
(Chatsworth are also Webb's desivns for theatrical work 
at Whitehall executed so late as 1665. Again, in the 
Burlington-Devonshire collection, with Webb's own 
drawings of the King Charles I] Block at Greenwich 
(dated 1663-70) are Inigo Jones’s drawings for the 
Queen's House drawn over thirty years previously. 
Similar instances may also be noted among the drawings 
at Worcester College. In the passage quoted above we 


* Webb (John), Vindication of Stome-Heng Restored, etc., 
i665, p. 28, 
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have Webb's own word for his ownership of drawings by 
Inigo Jones.* 

Webb did his best to prevent the dispersal of his collec- 
tion, bequeathing it to his son Wilham with instructions 
for its preservation intact,? but evidently it did not long 
remain so, Webb died in 1672 and only nine years later 
appears the first notice of the dismemberment of the 
collection. This-occurs in args? 3 biographical note on 
[nige Jones. where it is stated that John Oliver, the City 
Survevor, “ hath all his (Jones's) papers and designes, 
not only of St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc., and the Banquetting- 
mci but his designs of all White hall suiteable to the 

Banquetting-house, -.s The geetion of Aubrey’s 
containing Jones's life; ie dated 1681, ao the breaking 
tee of the collection had apparently begun at this time, if 
no earlier.t 

Michael Burghers, the painter, is the next person to be 
found in possession of at least one volume, and that the 
most famous, from the library of Inigo Jones; for the 
annotated copy of Palladio now in the Library of Worcester 
College, Oxford, bears the inscription on one of the 
preliminary fiyleaves, * Michael Burghers, his book 
architecture 1694 April 21." Later, the Pilladio oes passed 
inte the possession of Dr. George Clarke, who, beneath 
the earlier inscription just quoted, writes “‘ Bought of 
M, Burghers March 37 1708/9 GC." 'This was. probably 
an isolated purchase, for Dr. Clarke is said to have acquired 
the considerable portion of the drawings by Inigo Jones 
and Webb he amassed, with a nomber of books from the 
joint library, from the widow of William Webb. § These 
form the Worcester College Collection. 

From what source and at what date Lord Burlington 
secured the large number of drawings by Jones and Webb, 
originally housed in his villa at Chiswick and now divided 
between Chatsworth and the R.1-B.A, Library, cannot be 
said. His collection may possibly represent some of the 
drawings mentioned by Aubrey as in Oliver's possession. 
‘l'wo sketchbooks at Chatsworth containing drawings by 
Jones and Webb have Burlington's autograph with the 
date “‘ May 5 1728," but these were evidently acquired 
after the purchase of his main collection which provided 
the principal material for Kent’s Designs of Inigo ones, 
first published m 1727. 

Lord Burlington's collection, which included mimerous 
architectural drawings by both Jones and Webb, with the 
rich series of designs for the masques, and the well 
known sketchbook that Inigo Jones had with him in 
Rome, was still mtact in the library at Chiswick when it 
was divided into two portions in 18g4. The bulk of the 
architectural drawings, with a bound set of drawings by 
Palladio and other Italian masters, were deposited in the 
Institute Library to form the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection, while the masque drawings, etc,, With a volume 


* From another pauiage m the Vindication of Stone-Eeng 
Restored we know tn what regard Webb held his master's 
draughtsmanship, and it would have been his first care to secure 
the preservation of his drawings. That the smallest scra 
from the pen of Inigo Jones were valued by him is shown by 
one of the sketchbooks at Chatsworth containing a large iiiabes 
of fizure and other studies by Jones, ‘These sketches, many of 
which recall the figure studies in the “ Rome "' sketchbook, cut 
from larger sheets, have been carefully pasted into the book in 
atdet according to subject. Some of the pieces are less than an 








Paladin, etc., 


ry December 1925 


of designs for the Palace of Whitehall and the sketchbooks 
were taken to Chatsworth. 

The Burlingron-Devonshire Collection is naturally 
divided into two parts, the first comprising the English 
drawings, mounted on boards und kept loose in trays ; and 
the other, the Italian drawings, similarly mounted but 
bound in seventeen Russia-leather portfolios. “The. titles 
stamped on their covers ascribe the whole of their contents 
to Palladio, and though there are many by other hands 
interspersed, the series still comprises the most nm portant 
and most numerous collection of drawings by that master 
in existence. "There is also a amall number of unbound 
Italian drawings kept for convenience in the set of trays 
with the English drawings. 

The mounting of the “ Palladio " drawings and their 
binding in the existing portiolins was, in the first instance, 
evidently the work of Lord Burlington, but at some time 


‘subsequently the portfolios were rebacked, and there is 


evidence that changes were made in their contents, 50 that 
they are not now in the condition in which Burlington left 
them, For example, in the summarised description of 
the drawings compiled by Professor T. L. Donaldson and 
Ambrose Poynter in 1845, which they sent to the Abate 
Magrini, then writing a life of Palladio, who printed » full 
trunslation of their notes, it is stated that among other 
items Vol. XVII contained drawings of the Villa Madama 
and the Villa Papa Giulio, in Rome.|| There are no 
drawings of the former villa in the present collection and 
those of the Villa Papa Giulio now form part of the loose 
series Of Italian drawings already mentioned. ‘These re- 
arrangements of the drawings were very likely made while 
the portfolios were being rebacked (presumably between 
1845 and 1892) and it is mo dowbt to this time that we owe 
certain insertions of fresh drawings. ‘These are easily 
identifiable Owing to the notable difference between the 
original mounting boards {of uniform type throughout) 
and the whiter boards of the modern insertions. Happily, 
these are few in number, It is perhaps also due to the 
changes made at this period that frequent lapses occur 
in the arrangement of the drawings in the portfolios, 

‘The first seven volumes contain the series of reconstruc- 
tions of the Roman baths by Palladio, one Volume being 


‘allotted to each building. But in the remaining volumes 


the scheme of grouping the drawings according to subject 
frequently breaks down and 4 certain intermingling takes 
place. By an extraordinary error a mount containing 
three drawings by John Webb is inserted in Vol. XIII 
(Sheet rr). It seems improbable that such a slip would 
have passed Uncorrected in Lord Burlington's time, 

The firat knowledge we have of Lord Burlington being 
the possessor of drawings by Palladio is the publication by 
him in 1730 of a selection from the series of the Roman 


ee 








inch square. “That they owe their preservation to Webb cannot 
b> doubted, for the extra leaves, both at the beginning and end 
of the volume, are filled with a series of his notes on Palladio‘s 
text ustrated with 5p own sketches. 

* The will of John Webb. 

‘ Aubrey (J.). Brief i fiiae: edited by A. Clark, r$g8, vol, z, 


(British Museum Add. 27069, 


34), 
|| Magrini (A.), Memorie interna la vita « le opere dt Andreq 
1846, p. 202 ef seq. 





p. 19. 
§ Vertue MSS. MSS. 
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baths under the title Fabbriche Antiche disegnate da 
Andrea Palladio, "This rare volume was privately printed 
in a very limited edition, chiefly for presentation among his 
arcle, and purports to give the Palladio origmals in 
facsimile. Strangely enough, the plates were 1ssived without 
any descriptive Jetterpress, and in many instances they 
are printed without titles, but in a brief preface, couched 
in Italian, which he addressed to the cognmoscentt Burling- 
ton, in deucaiiiis his find of the onginal dmwings, 
explaind the omission, 

He says, in effect, that Palladio’s references in his 
published writings to another work of his dealing with 


found in the villa at Maser were chiefly those of the Baths. 
And this idea is strengthened if some of the drawings 
reproduced by Burlington be examined in the light of 
his description, where he speaks of Palladio having 
put the last touches to them,” evidently meaning that 
they were specially finished drawings. Now, out of the 
whole collection, it is particularly a certain number in the 
series of the Baths which might be so described, these 
drawings having all the appearance of being finished with an 
eve to the engraver. The entire series, it should be said, 
numberi ng fifty sheets, represenits but a small portion of the 
whole collection in the portfolios—little more than one- 





Fic. §—Copres ey Jonx Were oF Parianio's Puans (Figs. 6 & 7) 
“(Plans 1§—21, Sheet 63, Worcester College Collection) 


the antiquities of Rome “ filled me with a desire to 
recover such an inestimable treasure, and during my 
last travels in Italy I made unceasing search to that end. 
By good fortune ‘l succeeded in finding many of these 
drawings, some of which are now published im the 
following plates. If only | might also have piven the 
observations and notes which the famous author must 
certainly have prepared to accompany them, but my 
search for these was m vain. The drawings, bearing 
i great many of his characteristic notes, were found im 
the celebrated palace at Maser, in the Province of 
Treviso, which Palladio built for the nobleman, Daniel 
Barbaro, and where, it is said, he died. He had put the 
last touches. to them, and they were lying rolled up 
together as if all in order for publication.” After calling 
attention to the fact that the drawings were executed 
to three different units of measurement, Burlington 
continues: “ Had their size not made it impossible, 
I should have included in this volume drawings of 
certain parts of the Baths, which were originally also 
in my possession; but I must omit them, as much 
for the reason I have given as for the fact that these 
particular drawings are not essential for the complete 
understanding of the others.” He then promises that 
the “ Baths will be followed by a second volume com- 
prising drawings of Arches, Theatres, Temples and 
other buildings of antiquity, by the same hand.” The 
promised volume never appeared. 

One important piece of information is to be gleaned 
from this account, and that i ig that Burlington had made 
two acquisitions of ws by Palladio. He was 
already the possessor of a certain number before under- 
taking this search, Though he by no means makes the 
matter plain, the impression he gives is that the drawings 


fifth. Burlington says nothing of the number of drawings 
in his possession, and leaves us equally ignorant of the 
source of his first acquisition, 

Lord Burlington, whose interest in art seems to have 
developed at an early age, paid his first visit to Italy 
as a youth of seventeen, when in the year 1712 he began 
the grand tour in company with his friend Thomas 
Coke, the future builder of Holkham, Coke remained 
abroad for six years, returning to England in 1718, 
and though it is mot certain that Burlington was with 
him the whole of the time “ during a lengthy sojourn 
in Italy, the two young men were together... . They 
prolonged their stay in Rome, Vicenza, Venice, and still 
longer in Florence ; while they soon became on terms 
of great intimacy with all the most eminent scholars 
and artists of the day.” In the Pitrwotus Britannicust 
there is a plate illustrating Burlington’s design for a 
casino im the ground of Chiswick House, which Campbell 
terms the “first essay of his lordship’s happy inven- 
tion,” dating it in the year 1717. If the statement 
can be trusted, then young Burlington possibly produced 
this design in Italy, which suggests that he was engaged 
in active architectural study there. At a later period 
Chiswick House and its grounds became the centre of 
Lord Burlington's architectural activities. The plans 
for the famous Palladian villa were apparently first 
prepared by Campbell in 1727, but the finishing touches 
were not given to the building until 1736.t It is just 
about this tiem that we get what is probably the earliest 
description of Burlington's collection of drawings by 
Pallacio. 

* Stirling (A. M.W,), Cofe of Norfolk and 

1 Vol, ITT, plate 26, Si as Friends, io 

+ Draper (Warwick), Chincick, 1923, p. 106, ef seq. 
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They Marquis Scipione Mafici, A historical writer of 


antiquarian tour through Europe, spent some time in 
England between 1733 and 1736, and during his atay 
ia London paid a visit to Lord Burlington at Chiswick, 
where he was shown the Palladio drawings. I quote 
the record of his visit from Magrini,* who takes the 
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A few years ago a house was build in London for a general 
from one of these designs, which was a great success 

and universally admired, Besides the ‘architectural 
designs, other drawings are of value in the study of ancient 
architecture, for they comprise carefully executed d 

of the antiquities of Rome and elsewhere. All the 
baths with complete plans and elevations, The ancient 
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Fro. §.—Pran axp Evevation or A Howse 


(Sheet 26, vol: xvii, Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 


fram oa volume of Maffei’s Osservaciom 
[etterarie, Maffei is speaking of Lord Burlington, 
snd ae han si ord inte ty ae oe 

I | Breat 
= aed dio} . Sesutitult drawn by his own hand, 








soung iiee! are ienndtas neuter ate tans 
‘among are complete et 
ee a the dimensions."" These last had particular 
terest for Maffei, who before commencing his tour 
had produced a weighty folio on the pedary and 
antiquities of teat ety. As for the hierdie house, 
which had been built from one of Palladio’s designs, 
this was letting the cat out of the bag with a vengeance | 
For tt was none other than General Wade's house in 
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Cork Street to which Maffei referred, and it is very inter- 
esting to find that the actual drawing utilized by Lord 
Burlington, still preserved in the collection, fully proves 
the accuracy of Mafteci's statement. This is reproduced 
in Fig. t (Sheet 11,Voel.XVI11,B.-D.Coll,),and Burlington's 
design (if it can beso termed) for Wade's house follows the 
original with but minor variations in detail.* | 

Maffet, it should be noted, speaks of Burlington's 
purchase in [taly of “ more than sixty original drawings 
by Palladio, and for the purpose of the present study 
of the collection this is invaluable evidence. ‘The total 
number of sheets of Italian drawings mounted in the 
portfolios is 290. The series of the Roman baths amount 
to fifty sheets. Consequently, when Maffei speaks of 
the number of drawings as approximating sixty he obvi- 
ously did not intend this figure to represent his estimate 
of the whole collection, but actually, as he says, the par- 
ticular drawings purchased by Burlington in Italy. 
For he goes on to give some indication of the extent 
of the collection by mentioning the great variety of the 
drawings comprising it, which included “ buildings of 
every kind,” original designs by Palladio as well as his 
mess drawings or restorations of antiquities, ‘The 
source from which Burlington acquired the rest of his 
collection—actually the major part—has now to be ac- 
counted for, 

Hitherto the “ Palladio " drawings in the Burlington- 
Devonshire collection have been regarded as a collection 
formed at one time and generally believed to have been 
bought by Lord Burlington in Italy. One of the first 
indications of the possibility of there being any other 
than a direct Italian source for some of these drawings 
was given by the identification in the Worcester College 
Collection of a copy made by Inigo Jones of Palladio’s 
studies for the scena of the Teatro Olimpicoin Vicenza, of 
which the original is in portfolio XVII (sheet 5).+- Inigo 
Jones drew his copy on the same sheet that bears his own 
design for a theatre, having a stage with a permanent 
front, recalling the scena of the Olimpico. As Palladio’s 
drawings shows alternative treatments for the scena, 
neither of which waa exactly followed in execution, 
the copy drown by Inigo Jones proves indisputably 
that he could have made it from no other source, and was 
at one time in possession of the original, which later 
passed into Lord Burlington's hands with Inigo Jones's 
own drawings. 

The evidence of this drawing, though important, was 
net sufficient in itself to justify a suggestion that Inigo 
Jones had any further part in forming the collection of 
drawings by Palladio and other Italian masters for which 
the credit has for so long been given to Lord Burlington, 
Recently, however, in the course of a further study of the 
drawings in the Worcester College Collection additional 


* It would have been thought that Campbell, of all people, 
must have been well aware of the source of the design, and, if 
ao, his appendant temarks te plate ro of the third volume of 
Pitrreivs Aritonnicus, in which Wade's house is illustrated, are, 
to say the least of it, disingenuous. “* This beautiful design,” 
writes Campbell, “is the invention of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Burlington, who is not only a great patron of all arts but the 
first architect." 

{See The Burlington Magazine, Vol. XXXI, Nos: 173 and 
174 (1g17). 
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evidence has been found showing that hesicdes the drawing 
mentioned many more of the Italian drawings in the 
Burlington-Devonshire Collection were at one time in the 
possession of Jones and Webb, For among Webb's draw- 
ings at Worcester College is to be found a serics of copies 
by him of a number of these Italian originals, and as in 
every instance unpublished material waa being used, the 
source of Webb's copies is settled beyond question. ‘The 
originals in the first place must have formed part of his 
master's collection which on the death of Inigo Jones 
became his own property. The copies thus drawn by 





Fre.9.— Cory sy Jom Was of Tut onrcman Daawincs( Fre, 8) 
(Sheet 58, Worcester College Collection) 


Webb and so far identified. number seventeen in all, and 
these, with the exception of three, made from drawings of 
Roman arches, are studies after original architectural de- 
signs, including plans and elevations of houses, gateways 

Taking the house plans first, Sheet No. 64 of the Wor- 
cester College Collection contains a series of twenty-one 
plans drawn by Webb, They are sketches drawn to a 
thumbnail scale in a hatched line, and have hitherto been 
looked upon as original studies. ‘There is a similar sheet 
among his drawings in the Burlington-Devonshire Col- 
lection, and these would appear to be actually of his own 
design. But in the present sheet six of the plans, if no 
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more, are literal copies of Italian originals. Two of these 
plans (Nos. 10 and 11 on Webb's sheet) are reproduced 
in Fig. z. The first (No. 10) is drawn from the original 
shown in Fig. 3 (Drawing No. 5, Vol. XVI, B.-D. Coll.), 
It will be seen that Webb carefully follows the dimensions 
inscribed on the original. The second plan in Fig. z 
(No. 11) is similarly copied from the original, Fig. 4 
(Drawing No, 13, Vol. XVI, B.-D. Coll). This is an 
interesting scheme for a block of four small houses ap- 
proached on two sides by an enclosed entrance way. 
Webb follows the original in every detail and translates 
the Italian “ale” into “ 4 Jane.” Each pair of houses 
is served by a well, inscribed “ pozo “ on the orginal, the 
well enclosure being partly roofed on three sides, The 
open part is indicated by the word “ scoperto.” Webb 
inscribes “* Co" on his copy, evidently a contraction for 
“ covered, in reference to the roofing. 

Similarly in Fig. 5 (Drawings Nos. rh—21 on Webb's 
sheet) we have his copies of the plans shown in Figs. 6 and 
7 (Drawings Nos. § and 12, Vol. XVI, B.-D. Coll.). In 
redrawing the first plan (Fig. 6) Webb reverses his copy 
(18, Fig. 5), but otherwise it is identical with the original, 
all the dimensions agreeing. ‘The three plans in Fig. 7 
are Vaniant schemes for the same site, and these are re- 
drawn by Webb in 19, 20 and 217 on his sheet without any 
change. 

The plan and elevation of # house given im Fic. § are 
reproduced from the drawings on sheet 16, Vol. XVII, 
(B.-D. Coll,), and Webb's copies of them appear in Fig. 9 
(Sheet No, 58, Worc. Coll. Ser.) Webb's is a careful 
transcript to a slightly larger scale, one small difference 
being that he completes the outlines of the roof where 
these are left unfinished in the original. 

A very interesting exemple of Webb's development of a 
design based on his preliminary copy of a Palladio original 
is seen in Fig. 10 (Sheet 64, Wore, Coll. Ser.). It will be 
observed that Drawings 1 and 2, which are varied both in 
the treatment of the double loggias (partly necessitated by 
the introduction of a basement storey in the upper design) 
as well as in the rustication of the respective fronts, ore 
developed from the half-elevation, drawing 3. ‘The original 
from which Webb took his mspiration in the first place is 
reproduced in Fig. 11 (Drawing, Sheet No. 25, Vol. XVII, 
B.-D. Call.), This appears to be a study by Palladio for 
the house of Flonano Antonini, in Udine, the first design 
ilhustrated in the second book of the Architettura (fol. 5).* 
The published version of the design shows a slightly re- 
cessed kitchen wing on the left of the front, and as this is 
not seen in the present drawing, which shows an open 
double logzia as the central feature of the fagade, it evi- 
dently represents the rear elevation, not illustrated in the 
Architettura, but corresponding with the plan given there. 
Webb's sections form the final proof that this is the design 
he was working upon, for they not only show a central 
entrance hall with a vaulted ceiling supported by four 
columns agreeing with Palladio’s plan, but the principal 
dimensions figured in Drawing 2 also correspond with it. 

In the next example we find Webb studying a piece of 
Roman architecture, the so-called Arch of Jupiter in 
Verona, from the careful measured drawing of the gateway 

* Palladio(A.), f Quatre Libri dell Architettura, evc,, Venice, 
rbo1, 











seen in the frontispiece (Drawing, sheet No, 22, Vol. XU, 
B.-D.Coll.). Webb makes as close a copy of this asthe small 
scale of his sketch allows, Fig. 12 (Drawing 2, Sheet 68, 
Worc. Coll, Ser.), but draws the deta:l of the cornice in 
elevation where in the origmal it is represented im per- 
spective. "Che original drawing is inscribed “ questa archa 
Se j verona et e mezurata ca ef piedi anticho et me oncie 16 p. 
pe," and as Webb’s inscription reads “Arch m Verona, 
This ts measured by ye ancient foote,” we have here further 
proof, were that needed, of the source of his copy. — 

Space does not permit of the examination im detail of 
the further copies made by Webb, but they may be bnefly 
listad here. On Sheet 65a of the Worcester College Seres 
are three plans of villas, two of which are copied by Webb 
from Palladio’s original plans (Sheets 1 and 2, Vol. XVI of 
the Burlington-Devonshire Co'Icction). Palladio’s plans, 
it may be said, are possibly studies for the Villa Mocenigo, 
Marocco, illustrated in the second book of the Architettura 
(fol. 54). ‘The original of the third plan on Webb's sheet 
is not ta be found, but in all probability his drawing 15 a 
copy of an original plan by Palladio now lost. Sheet 66 
of the Worcester College Series shows three studies of 
gateways (Drawings 5, 6 and 7), which are copied from 
originals in the Burlington-Devonshire Collection. “Two 
of these are among the unbound series of drawings, and 
the third is to be found in Vol. XV (B.-D. Coll.) of which 
itis Sheet 3. On Sheet yo, Drawing 315 # study of a 
doorway of which the original is also among the loose series 
of the Burlington-Devonshire Collection. Sheet 69 of the 
Worcester College Series shows the elevation of two Raman 
arches, one of which Webb redraws from Sheet 13 (verso), 
Vol. VII (B.-D. Coll.), but the original of his second copy 
is not-now to be found in the collection. On Sheet 20, 
Vol. XVII (B.-D. Coll.) ts an elevation of a one-storeyed 
building with an arcaded front, and Webb makes an exact 
copy of this to a smaller scale in Drawing 2, Sheet 67, of 
the Worcester College Series. 

These numerous copies made by Webb from originals 
appearing in different portfolios throughout the series of 
drawings, hitherto considered to have been formed by 
Lord Burlington directly from Italian sources, would in 
themselves give reason for a new view to be taken of his 
collection. But to the dhiuminating evidence furnished 
from Webb's hand there has now to be added further 
proof that the onginal collector of the major pee of this 
important series of drawings was not Lord Burlington, 
but Inigo Jones. ‘The new evidence for this highly inter- 
esting fact comes from a rather unexpected source, 

As is well known, the famous copy of Palladio’s Archi- 
tettura in Worcester College Library, which belonged to 
Inigo Jones, contains a mass of critical notes, memoranda 
and jottings inscribed by him not only during his second 
Tralian visit in 1613-14, when he was studying architec- 
ture in Vicenza and elsewhere, but also at various dates 
after his return to England. A version of the notes was 
published by Leoni in his third edition of Palladio’s 
Architecture (741-42). Leoni’s handling of the M5. 
wus very unsutisfactory, however, for not only does he 
edit and correct the material in a very free fashion, but 
his transcript cannot be accepted as accurate, and cer- 
tainly not as complete. From this, the only published 
version, We get no inkling of a series of related inscriptions 
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which appear on the lower margins of thirty-seven folios 
here and there throughout the four books. "These notes 
are made m reference to the plates, and though varying 
in form, are all of the same nature, and when studied 
together give the impression that Inigo Jones meant them 
as a connected record of drawings of Palladio’s tllustra- 
tions which he was checking off against the plates in the 
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Frio. 10.—THeet Stuptes, sy Jou Wena, DEvELoren 
Faas PaLLAbio's Oprcinar Evevation (Fig. 14) 
(Sheet 64, Worcester College Collesti cin } 


book. In their simplest form the imsecrptions appear 
seven times merely as “ @ draterng of thas,”’ but most of 
the entries are variously amplified. On Folio 24 (Lib. IT) 
beneath one of the plates of the Doric order the note 
reads: “ 4 drawing of this somewhat varried in ye Peddis- 
tall and Impost of the arch,” and on the next folio (25) ** 4 

of this Bace the Pedistal lower.” Several of the 
illustrations of Palladio'’s houses in Vicenza are also in- 
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scribed in the series, the plates showing the Palazzo Porto 
being one; the note here is, drawing of this and that 
over the leafe al im one sheete the first he maad for the 
worke “’ (fol. 9, Lib, I). The elevation of the Palazzo 
Valmarana has the inscription: “ The drawing of this 
fatciatta and more then ts hear af the Portico within” (fol. 
ry, Lib. IT). 

‘There is no cluc to be found among the other marginal 
notes as to the meaning or intention of these particular 
entries Which stand in a different category from the rest. 
But if certain of the drawings by Palladio in the portfolios 
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Fic. 12.—On1ciInaAL ST bY BY PaLLamd, Prosasiy 
FOR THE House OF CRLLA STC ANTONINI, Upma 


(Sheet 25, vol, xvii, Burlinstor: -Devonahire Collection) 


of the Burlington-Devonshire Collection be examined in 
conunction with Inigo Jones’ 6 notes against the plates im 
the Arciutettura the meaning of his entries becomes ap- 
parent, For in the portfolios are a great many of the 
original stucies for the published plates. Inigo Jones, 
having acquired Palladio’s drawings, proceeded to record 
those in his possession as he identified them with the 
plates in his copy of the Architettura, Where he noted 
any variations between Palladio’s original sketches and the 
published versions he amplified the entries to that effect, 
and, happily, it is thus possible to prove beyond any doubr 
that the drawings in the Burlington-Devonshire Collec- 
tion now being considered were the actual ones which 
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he himself collected and to which his notes refer, There 
1s further evidence to show that many others besides these 
come from the same source, and they will be dealt with 
later. 

Taking as the first example the elevation of the Palazzo 
Valmarana mentioned above, Inigo Jones says in recording 
the drawing in his possession, “ The drawing of this fat- 
ciatta and more then is hear of the face of the Porti¢o 
witftun.’ Meaning that besides the elevation of the main 
front, which with the plan is all that Palladio illustrates 
of the building, the sheet he had also showed the facade 
of the internal court, which was “ more then tr hear “'"—.c., 
more than was given in the book. In Fig. 13 (Drawing 4, 
Vol, AVIT, B-D. Coll.) reproduced from Palladio’s 


present sheet, measuring c14 inches by 14] inches, has 
been cut in two at some time and rejoined. It may be said 
here that the whole senes of drawings identified with the 
plates in the Architettwra and others not published by 
Pallacio, but obviously belonging to the same group, must 
originally have come from one drawing book, or set of 
drawings. A careful comparison and measurement of 
them shows that the size of the original sheets was 
approximately 124 inches by 16] inches. As @ result of 
having been kept folded in half moat of them had eventu- 
ally worn through along the crease and were subsequently 
cut and mounted together again. A few of the sheets 
hove survived uncut across the centre and where weak at 
the fold have been backed with narrow gummed-on 
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Fic. t2—Copy sy Jonw Wess oF THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY PatLani® (Frontispiece) 
(Sheet 68, Worcester College Collection) 


orginal drawing, we evidently have the actual sheet, for 
this so precisely tallies with Inigo Jones's description 
that its identity can hardly be questioned, The facade to 
the court ts on the right half of the sheet. 

In illustrating the Palazzo Porto Palladio gives, on 
folio g (Lib. 11) a half-elevation of one front with the 


corresponding half-clevation of the fagacde to the court on 


folio to. Inigo Jones's note on folio 9, quoted above, 
reads “ A drawing of this and that over the feafe al tn one 
sheete the first fe mand for the worke," and in Fig, 14 
(drawing sheet 3, vol. XVII, B.-D. Coll.) we have the 
drawing just as he describes it. he original study differs 
in Various minor details from the published plate and must 
subsequently have been redrawn, which accounts for Inigo 
Jones's comment upon it as " the first he maad for the 
werke,” in other words, a prelimmary study. The 


strips. Evidently all the margins have been trimmed in 
the process of mounting, 

Palladio’s original studies for two of the four plates 
of the Done order Wlustrated in the Architetiura (Lab. I, 
ff. 24 and 25) are seen in the left half of the sheet (a) 
Fig. 15, (sheet 6, vol. X, B.-D. Coll.). In the book the 
large scale drawing of the base, pedestal and impost 
mouldings are given a3 a separate mate (folia 25). Inige 
Jones's note on folio 24 says that the drawing was “ some- 
what varried in ve Peddistall and Impost of the arch,” and 
on folio 25 he adds“ the Pedistal lewer."" "There are other 
differences observable between the original and published 
versions of these sheets of the order, but the notable varia- 
tions are those mentioned by Inigo Jones, The series of 
letters marking the parts and mouldings of the column 
and pedestal inscribed on the original drawing correspond 
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exactly with those of the published plate. The sheet is 
made u = two Ske each half measuring 114 inches by 
71h 1 The right half (6) shows an Tonic capital 
ancl Siinblatiie, which is evidently an original study for 
the plate on folio 36 (Architettura, Lib. 1), and in Inigo 
Jones’ 3 copy is one of hrs notes regarding a drawing of the 
plate. 

A study by Palladio for the composite capital and 
entublature appears on the verso of the left half (a) of the 
foregoing sheet. This is apparently the original on which 
he based his plate of the composite order illustrated on 
fol. so, Vol. L of the Architetiura. “The published plate 
shows various revisions in the measurements of the parts, 
but otherwise keeps pretty closely to the origina, 
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Palladio during his long residence in Italy, for he was a 
well known collector, and that he had made a serious 
study of architecture we know from his famous little 
treatise.* It might have been taken for granted that two 
such prominent personalities of their tume as Wotton and 
Jones would have been acquainted, but it is nevertheless 
interesting to find this link between them. The latter 
part of Impgo Jones's note recalls his desenption of the 
drawing of the Palazzo Porto which he also regarded as 
being Palladio’s preliminary study, afterwards amended 
in the published plate. 

It is not possible on this occasion to detail and illustrate 
the further identifications made of the other drawings 
listed by Inigo Jones with the series in the Burlington- 
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Fic. t3 —OWIGINAL STUDY BY PaLlanio FOR THE PALAZZO VALMARANA, 
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(Sheet 4, vol. xvii, Burlington-Devenshire Collection) 


The note inscribed by Inigo Jones on this plate in 
his copy of the volume is one of unusual interest, 
Tt reads “ A drawing of this S' Ha: Woitto the first that 
he did for this booke.”" Although his habit of contracting 
words and names of persons and = places, of which 
the present is a typical example, might at firat obscure 
the identity of the person to whom Inigo Jones here 
refers, it seems pretty evident that this can be none 
other than Sir Henry Wotton, who is similarly men- 
tioned in five other instances in this series of notes, 
In other places the name is still further contracted to 
“S’ He Woo: or “ S&S" Ha Wo.” Of the drawings with 
which Sir Henry Wotton's name is thus connected, the 
present appears to be the only sheet still preserved in the 
existing collection, and from Inigo Jones’s bare mention 
of him we do not gather what that connection implied. 
It may be that the particular drawings had been lent to 
Wotton, or that he himself had acquired drawings by 


Devonshire Collection, it may be said, however, that out 
of the thirty-seven so listed fifteen are still preserved in 
the collection. These include the elevation and section 
of the Palazzo Thiene, Vicenza, the elevation and half- 
section of the Pantheon, and the plan and section of the 
so-called temple of Diana in Nismes, among others. Of 
the remaining twenty-two drawings noted by Jones there 
stems to be now no trace. But he evidently did not enter 
up the drawings in his possession beyond a certainnumber, 
for there are many more original studies for the plates of 
the Arclitettura than those which he listed. These 


additional sheets represent thirty-one of the plates, so 


that up to the present forty-six drawings have hook 


identified with Palladio’s book. 
Besides the drawings connected with the Architeltura 
there 8 a further number which, from their style of execu- 


® The Elements of Architecture, 1624. | 
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tion and the size of the sheets on which they are drawn, 
may safely be placed in the same group, Had Palladio 
lived to produce the further volume of Roman antiquities 
which he promised to publish these would no doubt have 
been included in it, Among them are drawings of the 
Constantine, and the so-called ‘Tomb of ‘St. Helen, in 
Rome ; the theatre at Pola ; with the Arch of the Gavi, 
the so-called Arch of Jupiter, the Porte dei dei Leoni and 
another gateway in Verona 

Pecay tis evidence a> far bcp tls dn hg ceaes 
of the present study of the drawings in the Burlington- 
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tion marks throughout the entire collection, because these; 
as might be expected, almost imvariably occur on the 
verso of the sheet, In some instances the paper happens 
to be thin enough for the inscription to be seen | 
the sheet, but where the paper is thicker, more opaque, 
or where parts of a drawing obscure the mark on the 
verso, its identity must remain unsettled until such time 
as the edges of the paper mounts may be raised from the 
bourds »and the drawings left attached along one margin, as 
has fortunately fee original mounting of a 
TOROrtion o 
paca geile, number of marked sheets cannot be 





Fic. 14—Ontoran Stupy sy Patani pom THe Patazzo Porro, Vicenza 
(Sheet 3, vol, xvii, Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 


Devonshire Collection, first of Webb's use of many of 
them, and secandly, of Inigo Jones's references to a still 





: ly diminished, but there is now proof of 
anc kind to show that the total to his credit must be 
still further reduced. This takes the form of a system 

] ion marks inscribed, not only on the draw- 
ies wexty dealt ithe or referred to, but on a large 
seein Surana ich by this means is linked up with 

reat 


tntng &great many of th sheet nthe callection 





estimated for the reason given above, for the purpose 
ahead REYey le drawings may be divided into three 
cording to the three different marks 





ieuetben an ue: These consist of a number, written 


in figures, followed by a symbol. The mark inscribed 
on the drawings in Eroup is the following : 
150: [see footnote, p. 95 (1) ]: ee 
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_ Gampanion sheets already mentioned.” This fact speaks 
for itselfund is significant of the purpose of the marking 
which evidently points to a system of classification. ‘The 
mark on the drawings in the second group is 40: !p. 5 (2)] : 
and the sheets so far found in this set number 32. ‘The 
third mark is 54 : [p.95 (3)] : which appears on 27 sheets, 
That a system of marking was to be noted among Inigo 
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being all connected with one building. In this particular 
instance the inscriptions seem to be in Jones's own hand 
and in all likelihood he instituted the method.t That 
Webb adopted a system of marking for his drawings is 
proved by two sheets of his at Chatsworth bearing the 
mark 296: VIL: which not only exactly resembles those 
given above from the Burlington-Devonshire Collection 





‘i vt 
ff 14 
4 “a 1 
\ i 
" f 
oo eee = aa 








Pia 15.—Omrcinal stupres ny Pantano ror tHe Donic axp Towne Canes. 
iSheet 6, vol. x, Burlington-Devonshire Collection) 


Jones's own drawings was first pointed our ina description 
of certain designs by him found in the James Gibbs 
collection, where three of the sheets are each inscribed 
with the same combination of numbers and letters, they 





* An exception haa to be noted in the shape of a drawing by 
Vincenzo Scamozzi included in the group. ‘This is a drawini 
of the five orders with notes inseribed in Scamoazzi's character 
istic hand. Others by him are to be found in the collection 
here and at Chatsworth, the sheet there being his design for the 
setting out of one of the “ streets " added by him as o com- 
pleting feature of the scena of the Teatro Olimpico, Vicenza, 
after the death of Palladio. 

An example of this mark occurs on the right half of the sheet 
reproduced in Fig. rs, where it will be seen inscribed itnme- 
diately above the plan of the capital) ‘The same mark is 
inscri on the yereo of the left half of the sheet, and this 
forms additional proof that in the course of mounting the 


but is inscribed in the self-same manner, “The mark here 
links together two separated drawings of dissimilar 
character, and only one of these being titled they would 
otherwise not be connected, 

Marks of the same kind as the foregoing are also ta be 


sheets tomether (done for Lord Burlington) no attention jwas 
paid to the earlier marking of the drawings. This-reversal of 
the earlier atranzement of the sheets occurs in other instances: 

+ ‘The mark used on these three drawings, which represent 
decorative work at the Palace of Outlands, is 305 Jaf. FA 
small sketch of architectural detail drawn on a separate slip 
pasted on the back of sheet 81 in the portfolio of drawings of 
the Palace of Whitehall at Chatsworth also has this mark, and 
a the sketch has apparently nothing to do with the Whitehall 
serics it may thus be assigned te Oatlands, See Some Hitherto 
Ladineter Drawings by Inigo Jones, by WG. Keith (Burlington 
Magazine, vol. XX11, 1913, p. 218 ¢¢ rey.) 
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found on many of the drawings of Inigo Jones at Chats- 


worth, Ina sketchbook containing architectural details. 


are three inserted pieces inscribed asfollows, 103:|p.9s(4)]: 
And among the masque drawings two marks of the same 
type are to be noted. Curiously enough one of these, 
296: VIT: , s¢en on nine sheets, is the same mark which 
Webb used for the two drawings of his just mentioned.* 

_ "That Webb should extend the system of marking to the 
drawings by Italian masters in his keeping would be anly 
natural, "They are drawings of a very miscellaneous 
character, mostly untitled, and drawn on paper of different 
shapes and sizes, and unless mounted atd bound up in 
portfolios as was ultimately done by Lord Burlington, 
some means of grouping them would appear very neces- 
sary. It will never be known in what state this collection 
of drawings came into Lord Burlington's hands, but in the 
course of mounting, which was doubtless done under his 
direction, the classification by marks, if noticed at all, 
was entirely ignored, and this accounts for the frequent 
separation of related drawings. 


* The full significance of the marks found on the masque 
drawings hus yet to be explained, for in many instances sheets 
wimilarly marked bear no apparent relationship to one another. 
Some filty-six of the drawings have the:mark a52ilp.95 5 )jr and 
this, os it happens, is also to be seen on the back of the self- 
portrait of Inign Jones tn the Burlington-Devonshire Collection, 


It is not suggested that a rigid or complete system of 
classification by marks is to be looked for among the 
drawings of Imgo Jones and Webb, or of those once in 
their possession, yet the method in so far as its application 
to the Italian drawings in the Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection may be followed at present, has been of service 
a5 Well in bringing together companion shects now 
separated as in forming additional proof of the real prove- 
nance of a large part of Lord Burlington's collection. 

It will be recalled that Burlington speaks of certain 
drawings of the Baths being too large for inchision in 
his book and that these were the ones originally in his 
possession before the find at Maser.+ Now on two of the 
large unpublished sheets 1s to be seen the mark belonging to 
the second group (49: [p.95 (2)]:).t Here would appear to 
be the final evidence required, and there is good reason to 
believe that when the whole of the drawings in the Italian 
series may be properly examimed *¢ will be found that not 
only the drawings already shown, either directly or in- 
directly, to be associated with Inigo Jones and John 
Webh, but the bulk of those forming this valuable collection 
come from the same source. . 





\ Many of the large sheers measure over four feet, and one 
ortwo, over five feet in leneth. 

I The Inscription is not accessible on the other drawings 
owing-to the manner of their mounting. 


! have to thank the Provost and Fellows of Worcester College for permission to reproduce the drawings 
im their possession.—W. G, K. 
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MIR. WARREN'S REPORT Tog 


Stone Preservation 


BY EDWARD P, WARREN, F.S.A. [F-.]. 


J “HE following report was kindly prepared by Mr. 
Warren at the request of the Science Standing 
Committee. 

26 June 1925. 

After a long experience and many experiments on 
the repair and preservation of stone, both of limestone 
oolite and of sandstone, | have come to the conclusion 
that the best preservative costing to apply to the face 
of stonework, old or new, is some form of oleaginous 
and adhesive dressing that will allow— 

t. Por the slight but palpable movement of the stone 
and its jointing by contraction and expansion or by 
settlement, which is constant where the building jt 
belongs to is upon a clay foundation. 

2. For the escape of water which, from any cause, has 
found its way into the stone or its jomtings, and which, 
if near the surface and subjected to severe frost, is certain 
to flake and shatter that surface by the action of expansion 
of ice. 

Observation of stone surfaces coated with oil paint 
shows that such coating is an efficient preservative ; this 
ig very evident in the case of painted inscriptions upon 
church monuments and the like, where it is often 
observable that the lettering, after many veurs’ exposure, 
stands well forward of the face of the unpainted surface 
of the stone, which has worn away with the action of 
weather. 

Paint being, of course, inapplicable to external stone 
facea, it is necessary to obtain the necessary protection 
by other means—and I am of opinion that a solution of 
peratiin wax, which leaves an almost imperceptible waxy 
surface on stonework, gives a very good protective coating, 

Limewash, whose preservative qualities have been 
well known for many centuries, cannot be applied as a 
tule, except in un extremely diluted form, to the faces 
of stonework, old or new, but I have found that, even in 
an extremely diluted form, so weak, in fact, as scarcely 
to show on the surface of stone, it certainly secms to 
harden and protect that surface quite perceptibly. 

l employed this in 1912 to Magdalen Tower at Oxford, 
over the stone surfaces of both old and new, after the 
repairs were finished. 

The repair and preservation of stonework at Oxford, 
in which [ have served a long apprenticeship, ia a matter 
of peculiar difficulty, and needs very great care. ‘T’he 
atone with which most of the old buildings was faced, 
since the fourteenth century, is a friable sandstone from 
quarnes some two miles from the city, and known as 
Headington stone. 

The lower levels, of good hard stone, of these quarries 
seem to have been completely worked out by the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, and subsequent work, 
where it was not possible to bring stone by river from 
distant quarrices—in the Cotswolds or elsewhere—was 
carmied out in the following manner (with deplorable 
results). As the upper levels, which were easily accessi- 
ble and which provide a poor soft stone in thin layers 
only, incapable of furnishing thick blocks, the practice 


grew up of getting the appearance of large blocks by 
face-bedding the stone in ashlar work, the facing being 
from 6 inches to § inches thick, but, doubtless, looking 
handsome and satisfactory when new, 

The winters of Oxford—aay, from the end of October 
to March—are very damp and constantly fogry, and, 
Perhups for that reason, the frosts ore very sudden and 
often severe; the porous, face-bedded stone takes. in 
mopsture for nearly an inch from ita surface, and the 
freezing of this momture rapidly destrovs the surface, 
faking it off and forming large blisters containing dis- 
integrated sand. This accounts for the leprous’ look of 
many of the buildings erected between 1400 and 1800. 
For the bases of walls, and for steps and thresholds, 
it was usual, however, to employ slabs of “ old hard 
Headington,” from the lower and less accessible levels, 
and these have stood well as a whole. For parapets, 
Pinnacles and for curved features, asin Magdalen Tower 
and parts of the Bedleian Library, and several of the 
college buildings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, harder and more costly stone was obtained 
from distant quarries, such as Windrush, Burford, Milton, 
and Taynton, the last an orange yellow stone used fre- 
quently for fimals and ornaments with charming effect. 
These stones, though often found to be decayed, have 
resisted the effects of time and weather very much better 
than the local stone, 

An interesting contrast may be seen at Worcester 
College between the group of small medieval buildings, 
the old hostels, of great religious houses built in the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, and the eiph- 
teenth century buildings. 

The former, built and faced withthe old hard stone from 
the lower levels, are still, though much weather-worm, 
in fairly good condition ; the latter, faced with face-bedded 
soft stone from the upper levels, are superficially in a 
deplorably mouldering and shabby condition. ‘The 
walls, however, being very thick and built with rubble, 
some of which is derived from older buildings and set 
in good strong lime mortar, are, in these and similar 
buildings, generally sound and durable. 

In dealing with such decayed surfaces, my Procedure 
is as follows -—To brush off with stiff fibre brushes all 
loose scale and detached fragments, to cut out and replace 
with hard oolite any stones too much decaved or too thin 
to be safely left; to All in all cavities and small broken 
comers and portions of otherwise sound courses with 
a special hard weather-resisting cement (compounded 
of ground Cotswold stone and Portland cement) and 
finally to dress down the whole with two coats of pre- 
servative solution—Brownine's (which contains Paraffin 
wax). This treatment of the surfaces seems to give 
satisfactory results; for string courses, parapets, hood- 
moulds and the like, it is necessary either to substitute 
new hard stone, which [ do as little as possible, or to 
make up broken portions with the stone cement above 
alluced te, 

In Oxford, it is observable that some of the old box 
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ground stone, in buildings erected from about 1820 


to i850, has stood very fairly well up to the present, 
bur that Bath stone hs Files hana badly hana. The 
same is truce of stones which stand well elsewhere, such 
as Doulting, and even, in very exposed positions, Mans- 
field and Ancaster. 

Astone which has now been used in Oxford for between 
40 and 50 years, with success so far, is Clipsham (oolite) 
stone from the old hard bed quarries (in Rutlandshire), 
and this stone I generally employ, It soon goes grey, 
and assimilates well with the old surfaces. Another stone, 
of which I have used large quantities in Oxford, and ca- 


pecially on Magdalen Tower, for ashlar facing, is 
Peagrit—a very hard, rather coarse-grained oolite from a 
quarry near Cheltenham. ‘This is now rather difficult 
to obtain, 

My general conclusion, after the experience of over 25 
years in repairing old stonework at Oxford, and also at 
Cambridge and elsewhere, i that no “ preservative " 
should be applied to the external surfaces that does not 
allow the stone—as masons say—to breathe, 1.e., to allow 
the escape of gases and vapour from evaporation, and that 
small and superficial breakages can be adequately re- 
paired with carefully selected stone cement. ; 


Reviews 


ARCHITECTURE. Sir 7. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A, 
Macmullan and Co,., Lid., London. 1925. 255. net. 
When the heroine of de Morgan’s Somehow Good was 
asked whether she would like to have a stepfather, she 
replied “ it depends on who.’ The reader of this book, 
if asked whether it fulfils its purpose, might equally 
reply “ it depends on what."" In this matter, he gets no 
help from the title, which is the bare word Architecture, 
and it is not until he reaches the Epilogue that this pur- 
pose is revealed—namely, to distinguish the two prin- 
ciples which have guided architecture at different 
periods ; the first being that of “ self-growth, freedom, 
and common sense,’ the second“ authority, dogma, and 
the book,” or more briefly, the Free versus the Bonn : 
and from these phrases it will be gathered that the book 
is a piece of propaganda for the mediaeval as against the 
classic and Renaissance point of view, 

It ts written in the form of a discursive survey of the 
Styles and some of their chief examples, a method em- 
ployed long ago, and in far greater detail by Fergusson, 
who devoted about a thousand pages to material which 
is here covered in three hundred, and the author's pre- 
ferences may easily be guessed from the disproportion 
in the space given to the various periods. 

Greek architecture, Minoan and Hellenic, receives 
but ten pages of letterpress, in the course of which the 
assertion is made that in the Doric style “sculpture was 
bestowed on structural features”: whereas it was 
surely a sign of the unerring wsthetic instinct of the 
Greeks that they placed the figure sculpture just where 
the structural function is absent—that is, in the pedi- 
ment gable, and in the metopes, which are, in theory, 
open spaces between the triglyphs. The only example 
in Athens of the contrary method, the Caryatid Portico, 
was an experiment of Asiatic origin, and was probably 
felt to be a failure, as it was never repeated ; while the 
mistaken policy of “* bestowing sculpture on structural 
features " can be seen in the sculptured base drums of 
the later Ephesus temple. 

The author quotes Plutarch's astounding remark 
about the position and value of artists, and observes 


that there was very little appreciation of art at the time, 
and that it was taken as a matter of course. But the 
point of Plutarch’s argument is that the “ well-born 
young man,”” though he does admure the work of Phei- 
dias, still “* would not wish to be a Pheidias,” showing 
the contrast between appreciation of the work and con- 
tempt for the artist. Certainly no writer of the period 
gives descriptions of its architecture, but equally no one 
anywhere describes a trireme, and probably for the same 
reason, that both appeared too well-known to need any 
description at all. 

The Etruscan and Roman chapter is even more con- 
cise, being completed in nine pages, after which the ex- 
pansion begins with Byzantine and reaches its height 
with Romanesque and Gothic, which together occupy 
shout two thirds of the whole book. In these the Fer- 
gusson method ts followed, and there are chapters 
headed ** Window Tracery,” ““ English Flowing Deco- 
rated,” ** The French Flamboyant Style,” and so on. 

Turning to the Renaissance, we find the account of 
Italian work extending to Palladio and Vignola, but not 
beyond them, so that except for the chronological list at 
the end of the book the Salute at Venice and Bernini's 
Colonnades at St. Peter's might never haye existed, In 
the chapter on the earlier English period a good deal of 
space is given, as we should expect from the author's 
own inclinations in design, to the more picturesque 
work such as Kirby Hall and Burghley, but full appre- 
ciation is shown for the genius and versatility of Wren. 
Following the usual custom, the Library at Trinity, 
Cambridge, is illustrated by the view from the Court, 
though the “ back“ facing the river is incomparably 
finer, and probably the finest piece of abstract archi- 
tectural design which Wren ever conceived, since it 
depends on pure form, with only a minor use of classic 
elements. 

The French Renaissance is treated with the same 
emphasis on the freedom of the earlier work in the 
Chateaux of Touraine, as contrasted with the“ rule and 
dogma " of the later centuries, and in the Epilogue, 
Blondel is set up as a kind of symbol of the Renaissance, 
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only to be demolished, reasonably enough, when it is 
at the same moment admitted that no eminent archi- 
teet of his own or any other period would agree that his 
rules were binding either in theory or practice, 

‘These far-off echoes of a far-off Battle of the Styles no 
longer carry conviction. It always used to be argued that 
every stage in mediaeval lie i followed naturally and 
logically on what had gone before, while every change 
in the Renaissance was “ imposed from without.” But 
consider the point at which the curvilinear English 
Gothic rapidly and unexpectedly gave way to the rigid 
Perpendicular; could this have been logically pre- 
dicted in advance ? Not only is there no indication of it, 
but no similar change took place in the French fam- 
boyant work. On the other hand, so far as freedom of 
design is concerned, there is far more originality and in- 
vention m the towers and steeples of Wren's City 
Churches: than could be found in any collection of 
Gothic towers and-spires within the same limit of time 
in a medieval period: and the author himself com- 
ments on Wren's freedom in handling architectural 
form and asks " what can be further from ancient 
example than his steeples ? " 

The fact 1s that, given the intellectual Renaissance, 
the architectural Renaissance was inevitable, because 
the modern civilisation which then began has more in 
common with the intellectual point of view of Greece 
and Rome than with that of the Middle Ages, The lan- 
guage of architectural expression was inspired by the 
classic language ; but so far as‘ convention " goes, the 
language of a Gothic period—the cusped tracery, 
mouldings, and crockets—is just as fixed and dogmatic 
within its period as are the columns and cornices of a 
later time. And as for Blondel, his rigidity was easily 
equalled, as the author agrees, by the votaries of the 
Gothic revival, culminating in Ruskin’s absurd demand 
that modern architecture should from a given moment 
restrict itself to copying one transient form, either of 
Pisan or of Tuscan local methods of design. 

It is explained in the Preface that the book was 
written during the author's last illness, and that he was 
not able to correct the proofs: this would account for 
certain misprints due to a misreading of the MS5., 
such as Coronati for Cosmati, and S. Semignano for 5. 
Gimignano ; also perhaps for a remarkable mistake of 
historic fact in the chapter on the Netherlands, where 
the rhetorical question is asked, “* What can be said for 
the wanton destruction of the beautiful Town Hall of 
Louvain—an act of sheer German brutality?" The 
answer is that nothing need be said, because this act 
never took place at all: on the contrary, the Town Hall 
is still mtact, and was carefully preserved by the Ger- 
mans, who used it a3 a Headquarters. No doubt the 
author was thinking of the University Library of Lou- 
vain, 

Sir Thomas Jackson was responsible, during his long 
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and scholarly career, for many books of interest and 
authority, notably the records of his researches on the 
Eastern side of the Adriatic, One cannot feel that it was 
altogether wise or desirable to publish this last work 
when its author was no longer at hand to supervise 
its production. 

RonaLp P. Jones [F,], 


THE LONDON PERAMBULATOR: By James Bone. 
(London : Fonathan Cape, Limited, 12s. 6d. net. 


As the title implies, this is a book out of the ordinary. 
‘The author, a kindly Scot, has set our to give Englishmen 
all that is best of the impressions he has received during 
twenty years of London life. In this he has been assisted 
by his brother, Muirhead Bone, one of the moat distin- 
gushed living draughtsmen. 

From the time of the venerable Stow each century has 
produced writers obsessed with the subject of London. 
As evidence of this activity there are the seventcenth 
century guide books and the formidable battery of 
volumes, beginning with Hatton and ending with Metro- 
politan Improvements,” that enriched the eighteenth 
ecntury. And so the tale could be continued with the 
Essays of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Charles Dickens, 
Walter Besant, and:others. In sddition there are the 
modem surveys of Old London, compiled parish by 
parish, which probe into the very dust of the past, 
James Bone knows all such authorities, but he seeks to 
give a new vision of London and all that it means. For 
this reason he avoids history as it is dealt with in the 
ordinary way and masters his vast subject with a technique 
that makes the reader feel the appeal to be a personal 
one. 

The book opens like a fairy tale with reference to the 
Keys of London. One by one the puppets start forth 
from the pages and go about their occasiona: the birds 
sing ; the trees change with the seasons ; St. Paul's looms 
dominant above the haze, and the river in its sinuous 
turns plays tricks. Unobtrusively the fronts and the 
backs of London houses are brought to notice, while 
curious fancies are wrought in the mind. It becomes 
clear that the best parts of London are gone, that Ariel 
has been banished and Waterloo Bridge is labouring for a 
respite. 

Here is a book on London, at last, written as such a book 
should be written, And you will decide when you have 
read this book that it has been written for the ordinary 
man as well as for the architects, for each and several, 
for the stranger within the gates as for the Londoner to 
whom London is so unaccountable, ‘The buildings are 
there, and so are all the denizens, nay, the very atmos- 
Phere of fog, coal gas and smoke, the bursts of sunshine, 
the pale tints of spring, the voices of men and the whir- 
ring of wheels, and the dull roar and the restlessness— 
nothing has been overlooked. And so you will read on 
through the chapters with an interest that quickens. ‘The 
strangely familiar face of London becomes more inti- 
mate; the ironic spirits take possession of the pages 
and blur the lines of print; one wonders at the dark 
associations, the beauty that is of the soul of London, the 
remorse and the pity. There ts the chapter on Portland 
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stone, the chief attribute among the material evidences 
of London's stern visage. Wrters have written on Port- 
lane stone from time immemorial as it should he described 
in a ion, but, a3 the author states, “' there is no 
book on it even in the R.I.B.A. Library.” “How could 
our pocts, how could Mr. Kipling, have missed such a 
theme?" In his description of a.“ london Calendar ” 
the nuthor conjures up a fantastic personage, Primevera 
Urbana. It is well done in the spirit of those attendant 
figures out of Italy that accompany Hollar’s drawings of 
London from the Thames, On rons this gay lady; we 
see the streets change colour, the pamters ascending the 
ladders, and newly planted scaffold poles heralding the 
triumph. In» trice we are arrived at midsummer, and 
as quickly the fogs arrive, first as light diaphanous mists 
and later of the pea soup variety of winter. James Bone 
hasan especial word for the Four Inns of Court, and so 
has every man who has sallied forth notebook in hand to 
jot down their idiosyncrasies. We read of the true Lon- 
doner, where he lives, what he does, his goings and 
comings ; it is a startling picture as brilliantly coloured 
as the crowded Rowlandson drawings in the “ Micro- 
cosm,"’ ‘There are the old women at the street corners, 
and the old men; the curious medley of costumes from 
the time of Henry VILL to the dress of the bank messen- 
ger atrangely reminiscent of the forties of the last cen- 
tury. You will feel something tugging at your heart 
strings ; I can hear you say,“ ‘This is the London I have 
known, alas ! it 1s changing."" One 1s led page by page 
to ramble through the Club Streets, to study the ancient 
shops and the purlieus north of Euston, The bargees and 
watermen in turn become friendly. Later there is a de- 
soription of the town from the roads and from the air. 
But you may well ask, “ Why should a reviewer restate 
all the facts that are set forth so delectably?” My 
answer is, there is no other way to do it. In his last 
chapter Jarnes Bone deale with the London that has 
vanished, the town of yesterday that most of us have 
cherished as part of our being, ‘There should be sack- 
cloth and ashes for this spoliation, 

This book has been written as much for architects as 
any pettifogging volume that aims at recording dry-as- 
dust data. It treats of the soul of the mighty city, 
causing tears as well as happy memories: Through the 
Written word one is conscious of the upnght walls of 
London, the merciless paving stones and the never= 
ceasing tide of humanity. The architecture of London 
is the conventional scenery; it is as definite as life itself. 
The wonder is that London should possess the secret of 
suppressing absurdities in the concrete. We may well 
say that this insatiable minotaur among citics deman 
tribute ors the youth of the world, Gone, yes, but 

A. E. Ricnarpson (F]. 


THE CLERKS’ WELL. Notes on the Ancient Well and 
adjacent Retaining Wall of the Benedictine Nunnery of 
St. Mary, Clerkenwell: The Porish Clerks and the Plays 
they Sag aoe at Clerks’ Well : Fagge's Well and Fackeswell 
Brook, Cross, Smithfield. By Arthur Crow, 
FRI RA 

This is a reprint in pamphlet form of a paper read by M 
Arthur Crow LF.] before the London and Middlesex Atchino: 
logical Society : it traces from old stares the history of the 
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Holy Well, Clerkenwell; the earliest reference being that of 
Fitestephen in his preface to the life of Thomas 4 Becket. 
Mention is also made by Stow in his Survey of London, where 
he describes Clerks” Well as being “ curbed about square with 
hard stone, not far from the west end of Clerkenwell Church, 
but close without the wall that incloseth it. “Che said church 
took the name of the well, and the well took the nome of the 
pariah clerks, who of old time were accustomed there yearly 
to assemble and to play some large history of Holy Scripture. 
Mr. Crow, quotmg from Stow, John Strype, Storer anc 
Cromwell and William Pinks, recounts the history of the well 
until owme to repeated potlutions it was finally closed wp im 
1857 and tts position lost. 

In 1924 in the course of excavations for rebuilding 14 and 16 
Farringdon Road, the site was discovered, 

The pamphlet is illustrated with maps, views, diagrams, 
and by ten photographs of the excavations depicting the well 
and well chamber, both ws discovered and after the removal 
of the wate: from the well chamber. Mr, Crow's panphiet 
is Mf interest as showing the connection of the veil 
ancient Benedictine Nunnery of St. lary, Bicker hy “played 
® not inconspicuous part in the history of the citizens ‘a 


London. W. PLS 
Correspondence 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF REGENT STREET. 
a1 Eaton Place, S.Wa. 
12 December 1925. 

To the Editor, Jourwat R.1.B.A.,— 

iR,—In an interview which 1 fave recently to a 
reporter of the Evening News, I pointed out that the 
blame for the design of the new Regent Street should be 
laid not upon the architects who carried it out but upon 
the Crown authorities who imposed it. This was clearly 
stated in the interview as published. 

l also excepted from my criticisms the Quadrant, and 
such buildings as I know to have been designed under 
no restriction. This was not stated in the interview as 
published. 

At the time the matter seemed hardly to need correc- 
tion, since a number of the architects concerned, on 
being similarly interviewed, spoke of their bondage to 
an enforced design not of their making, 

I have reason to believe, however, that I have been 
considered by some as criticising architects for that for 
which the main point of my interview was that they 
were not responsible, I shall therefore be grateful if by 
publishing this letter you enable me to make now the 
correction which I appear to have been mistaken in 
thinking unnecessary.—I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
H. 5. Goopuart-Renper. [F.] 





WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

On the 1sth December, after a discussion which 
lasted three hours, the London County Council rejected 
leg roposal to ask the Government to set up a tech- 

Commission of Enquiry on the question of under- 
seahine Waterloo Bridge, and carried by82 votes to 32 
an amendment for the reconstruction of the Bridge, 
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AN APPRECIATION 113 


The Late Professor Maxwell Lefroy 


MR. LEFROY'S WORK IN CONNECTION WITH WESTMINSTER HALL ROOF.* 


On behalf of the members of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, the Science Standing Committee 
wish to pay a tribute of respect to the late Professor 
Harold Maxwell Lefroy, whose work on the restoration 
of the roof of Westminster Hall has been of great assistance 
to those members. having problems of a similar character 





The following article, showing the value of Mr, Lefroy’s 
work, has been contributed by Str Frank Bares, 
C.B.E., M.V.0., Director of Works, H.M. Office of 
Works :— 

The sad and premature death of the late Professor 
Harold Maxwell Lefroy has caused very great regret 
amongst those who had personal knowledge of the 
Professor and his work, When the examination of the 
superb open timber roof of Westminster Hall was made in 
t913, it was discovered that the roof was structurally 
unstable, primarily as a result of the depredations of the 
wood-boring (Death Watch) bectle, Nestobium Tes- 
selatum, ‘The larvae of this beetle have hollowed out 
huge cavities in many of the timbers, reducing some to 
a mere shell. 

Apart from the question of preserving the roof without 
material addition of new timber, tt was essential to find 
a scientific detergent to the beetle which had caused such 
¢erious damage during the five centuties and more of its 
life. A number of eminent: scientists were therefore 
consulted and the facts relating to the condition of the 
roof were placed before them and their advice asked. 

Amongst them was the late Professor Lefroy, and from 


* Full report on the restoration of Westminster Hall Roof 
appeared in the June number Jounnac R.1.B.A,, 1922. 


the inception of the enquiry he took the keenest personal 
interest in the problem, visiting the Hall with me upon 
many occasions and examining samples of timber ob- 
tained from the Hall, in which live larve were known to 
be working. 

These he studied at the Imperial College of Science 
for many months, and there he experimented with 
various detergents in the attempt to devise a safe and 
Satisfactory insecticide. 

As a result of his knowledge of, and his interest in, 
the problem, the department decided generally to accept 
his advice as to the means to be adopted for the elimina- 
non of this pest; and eventually he suggested a solution 
composed of various chemicals, which, in his opinion, 
would exterminate the beetle and prevent future attack. 

Professor Lefroy was requested to work to certain 
primary conditions which it was thought necessary to 
Impose as goverming the use of an insecticide, These 
conditions were briefly as follaws :— 

(1) Non-inflammability. 

(2) Absence of offensive smell to which exception 
would be taken by members of Parliament. 

(3) No effect as regards discolouration of the timber. 

(4) That the solution should not be a volatile poison, 
and yet be an effective insecticide with some degree of 
Permanence in action, 

These conditions were recognised as limiting the 
choice of materials, but they were observed very faith- 
fully by Professor Lefroy, who eventually produced ao 
solution made up as follows -— 


Tetrachlorethene . =H ro So cent. 
Cedar Wood Qi] qr = — 5 a "ae 
Solvent Soap .. 5- - ae OG 
Paralin Wax .,. + “ a) War 
Trichlorethyelene Se — 5 & 


(The last used as a diluent only). 

The basis of Professor Lefroy’s recommendation was 
scientific, as he took into consideration all the known 
facts concerming the life history of the beetle, endeavouring 
to destroy it at certain specified phases of its life. His 
theory was. based on the following facts -— 

The * Death Watch " beetle is known to po through 
a complete metamorphosis after its initial stage as a 
munute egg lad within cracks and crevices of the timber 
by the female beetle. The minute larva hatches out by 
natural temperature, and immediately bores its way into 
the oak, Contmuing ita destructive action in the timber 
for a period of roughly three vears. ‘[hie is the Stupe 
when the destruction in the oak occurs, the tunnels 
being generally in a longitudinal direction up and down 
the grain of the wood. 

The larva finally is transformed into a pupa or chrvsalix 
after having bored its way to within : sarabeetit very, 
thin film of wood adjacent to the outer air. After a 
lapse of time, the perfect beetle emerges, eating its way 
through the timber film, and tuking its nuptial flight, — 
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Professor Lefroy concentrated his attention upon the 
periods in the life history of the insect, ¢.¢, :— 

(a) When it enters the timber, and 

(6) When it emerges from the timber as a perfect 


le. 

He recogmsed the practical impossibility of destroying 
the larvae in the heart of the wood, and he ruled out 
methods which involved impregnation of the whole 
bulk of the timber, either with or without pressure. 

Professor Lefroy also considered that it was impossible 
to destroy the insect during the period of its complete 
emergence and flight from the wood, This might 
indeed have been done by the use of a very poisonous 
gas, which, however, could not be used in structures 
subject to public use. 

[t was finally found that the liquid devised by Professor 
Lefroy had an adverse effect upon the health of workmen ; 
as one of its principal ingredients was discovered to be 
a virulent liver poison. The workmen were therefore 
equipped with gas helmets, and enquiry was directed 
towards the discovery of another detergent, not subject 
to the disadvantages of the firar, 

As a result of an extended investigation a suggestion 
received from Messrs. Heppells, the chemists, was 
submitted to Professor Lefroy; and it was agreed that 
an equally effective and non-poisonous alternative solution 
was in fact found, and the utilisation of the first solution 
was then abandoned. 

Dr. Lefroy experimented with the proposed new solu- 
tion, and agreed that its detergent effect was quite 
satisfactory. ‘The principal ingredient is the mixture 
of ortho-para-dichlor-benzene, with other ingredients 
such as solvent soap, cedar wood oil, etc. 

After the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, Professor 
Lefroy was engaged on many special entomolopical 
enquines which precluded him from taking the keen 
personal interest in the problem of the eradication of 
the Death Watch beetle, as he had done previously. 
He did, however, assist in the proposed method of the 
application of the insecticide, in order to ensure that the 
maximum success should be obtsined, and, on many 
occasions, visited the Hall before 1016, in which year 
he went to India and to Australia, in order to undertake 
enquiries into, and pive advice upon matters of special 
entomological difficulty in those countries. 

After the termination of the War, he again took up 
the study of the special problem of the eradication of 
the Death Watch beetle, and about the time of his 
death, he wrote to me suggesting certain modifications 
in the solution then being used as a detergent. He was 
not quite final as to their superiority, as he apparently 
had many liquids under examination and extended trial. 
Like true scientist, he never contended that he had 
found a complete solution of the problem of destroying 

estohium Tessellatum, and he outlined a further extended 
enquiry, which he hoped to wndertuke in the future. 
His untimely death has robbed science of a very original 
personality whose most distinctive attributes were those 


of a high enthusiasm, directed by scientific thoroughness, 
and an unquenchable belief in the final success of investi- 
gations conducted by the exact application of physical 
and natural laws. 


Obituary 
CANON H. F. WESTLAKE. 

Minor Canon H. F. Westlake, F.8.4., M.V.O., 
died very suddenly on 27 November, at his house in 
the Cloister of Westminster Abbey, after being present 
at the funeral service to Queen Alexandra. ‘The 
announcement came as a swift shock to an exception- 
ally great number of friends, and his death will be a 
permanent loss to the antiquarian and historical studies 
in which he was a master, He was only 46 years old, 
and that he had accomplished so much in this short 
term of years is quite amazing. A particularly hand- 
some and strong-looking man, there scemed to be 
nothing of the invalid about him, but he had 2 severe 
illness two or three years ago and that may have pre- 
pared the way for the final overstrain, Born at 
Gloucester in 1879, he was educated at Christ's Hospital 
in the City of London and at Pembroke Colleve, 
Oxford. 

In 1909 he went to Westminster as Minor Canon, 
and a year later was made Custodian of the Abbey. 
“ There could not have been a happicr appointment, 
for thenceforward he devoted himself with enthusiasm 
to the study of the Abbey, its architecture, its historical 
associations and its wealth of medimyal art." The 
Abbey documents might well stir the mind of a born 
historian. For some dozen years or more before 
Mr. Westlake came to Westminster the late Dr. Scott, 
who had retired from the Manuscript Department of 
the British Museum, had laboured steadily at indexing 
the great mass of material, and at his death Mr. 
Westlake took up and continued the task. The 
wealth, the burden, of these documents can hardly be 
guessed, and I remember that Dr, Scott told me that, 
in some branches like charters, he believed it to surpass 
the British Museum. Here Mr. Westlake soon 
gathered material for history and wrote an admirable 
account of the City of Westminster for the “ English 
Towns” series, as well as studies of St. Margaret's 
Church, and of the Palace of Westminster. In 1916 
he published a New Guide to the Abbey, and in 1923 a 
fine big scale History of the Abbey, in two volumes, “ in 
which the whole story of the Abbey was told with such 
mastery that it will long remain the indispensable 
authority.’’ His knowledge of the fabric itself 
equalled his grasp of the documents, He had a way 
of writing lucidly and almost lightly which makes 
the large volumes delightfully easy to read. This 
Immense piece of work would probably not have 
been his biggest gathering from the documents 
if he had continued to be their fuardian. Only 
a week or two ago, and nearly the last time I saw him, 
he told me that he was hoping to take u p the publication 
of a Calendar of the historical material in the Abbey 
archives. He was most kindly, open, and brotherly to 
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deal with and his death is a personal loss and sorrow 
to the writer. W. RK. Leruany. 
EDMUND LIVINGSTONE WRATTEN [F.]. 

To write of one who has been taken from us a0 suddenly 
and s0 prematurely, at the very point of the severance of a 
close friendship of twenty-seven years, is an almost 
impossible task. Like another architect whose carly 

we still mourn—W. H. Ward—Wratten won in a 
peculiar degree the affection of all with whom he came 
Into contact, He spent himself unsparingly and main- 
tained the highest traditions of an arduous but ill-requited 


He was articled to the late James Williams (surviving 
partner of George Devey) on 13 June 1894, and carried 
on the whole of his business, for the most part unaided 
but with conspicuous ability, until Mr. Williams's retire- 
ment in £995. Suet! before ee Mr. Williams took 
Wratten into p. from September rgo05 
Wratten and I took over the pation which we have 
since carried on together. He had studied at the Schools 
of the Architectural Association, and passed the examina- 
tions of the Royal Institute, becoming an Associate in 
rg02, He was elected to a Fellowship in the present year. 

In. July rors he joined the R.A.M.C., and was on 
active service in France with the 2-1st London Field 
Ambulance (56th Division) from February 1916 to 
January 1919. He was mentioned in dispatches (1916), 
and was in the following actions: 1916, imecourt, 
Somme (Combles); i917, Arras, Ypres, Caribrai ; 
1915, Vimy, Bullecourt, La Grande Hounelle (the final 
advance). “Che war affected his health seriously and no 
doubt contributed to his early death, 

Wratten’s architectural work was chiefly for private 
clients and consisted mainly of country and town houses. 
He could without difficulty have made a name a5 a black 
and white artist; his Ulustrations to London Survivals 
(Ditchfield) and to Gardens in the Making are examples 
of his skill. He won the open competition in the 56th 
Division for a design for the cover of the Divisional 
magazine, and he illustrated the published history af the 
Lint. 

Tuned to the finer issues of life and art, he was perhaps 
too sensitive to ‘sustain for long the strain of modern 
business life, but he will long be remembered as a fine 
artist and a loyal comrade, Warter H. Goorrey. 


FRANCIS SEYMOUR LESLIE [Ffon.A.] 


Colonel F oe Seymour ee retired list Royal 
Engineers. Hon. Associate R.1.BA. 

Born 15 October, 1651, 80n of Francis Seymour Leslic, 
Esq., of the Home Office, Educated in Paris, Stubbing- 
ton House, Fareham, and the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 

Commissioned in the Royal Engineers, 1871, wd re- 
tired as Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet-Colonel in 1903. 

Served in Gibraltar, Egypt and Bermuda, In Egypt 
he carried out the trigonometrical survey of the city of 
Alexandria in the years 1886 to 188. 

In Bermuda he was Commanding Royal Engineer and 
was responsible for the preparations and maintenance of 

the camps for t prisoners of war : 
South African War of 1899-1902. 
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Early in his Army service he specialised in architec- 
ture and building construction, and in 1891 he was ap- 
pomted assistant in the Barrack Construction Branch of 
the War Office, and later became head of this branch. 
This appointment he vacated in 1598 on promotion to 
Liewt.-Colonel and posting as Commanding Royal En- 
gineers at Exeter. 

Examples of his work are to be found in the cricket 
pavilion of the Roval Military Academy, Woolwich; a 
memorial screen im the Garrison Church at Woolwich and 
the Intarta Barracks in Malta. 

He was elected a member of the Society of Architects 
im t8gr, and later became a Vice-President. He was also 
amember of Council and Hon, Examiner of the Society. 

He was elected an Honorary Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1918. 

During the war Colonel Leslie zerved a3 a member on 
the Executive of the Architects War Committee, to the 
work of which he devoted much time and aympathy. 

For many years he was an examiner m practical geometry 
and building construction for the Science and Arts 
Department, South Kensington. 

LT.-COL. P, G. FRY, C.M.G., D.S8.0. 

[t is umpossible for me to express how ‘nach I feel the 
privilege of being permitted to add one of the last pages 
to the volume of memories of Peter G. Fry. To cast 
one’s mind back over 30 years and recall the first meeting, 
the first im pression, Ino easy matter unless one associates 
with that meeting some deedor action beyondthe common- 
Place, It was during the first week when | was being 
initiated into the mystenes of our craft and struggling 
with the Tuscan Order, and the printing in particular, 
that Fry came to my rescue, and to the beat of my recol- 
lection inked in all the titles. Such was the little deed 
that meant so much, and rarely if ever do | see the "Tuscan 
Order without recalling the incident. To one other 
personal matter I am bound to refer, otherwise | should 
feel a traitor to his memory. lt was entirely due to his 
advice that [ Jeft the office (where he was an assistant) 
and became articled to Henry Dare Bryan, a man for 
whom Fry had the greatest admiration. I have never 
ceased to acknowledge my indebtedness to Peter Fry for 
such a vital change in my professional career. 1 had 
known him scarcely a week, but I did not hesitate to 
trust him. What he did for me, he did for many. He 
was ever ready to extend a helping hand; to him it was 
as natural as the salutation of the day. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and upto the time of relinquishing 
pPractice—a couple of years ago—it was a custom rather 
than an exception for him to work far into the early 
hours of the morning, His practice was extraordinarily 
varied, but he had the ability of rapidly absorbing tech- 
nicalities and quickly getting at grips with a scheme. 
First and foremost Fry was a constructionalist, but by 
sheer force of character and unrelenting study the 
wathetic quality of his works reached a standard far 
beyond the average. For many years he was actively 
interested in the Weston-super-Mare School of Art, 
As a member of the Bristol Society of Architects, he did 
much to uphold the status of the profession in which he 
was esteemed by all his colleagues, 

C. F. W. Denne (F.]. 
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[PRESIDENTIAL BADGE OF THE WESSEX 
SOCIETY. 

The members of the recently formed Wessex Soc ety 
of Architects, which incorporates the Bristol Society of 
Architects and the Gloucestershire Architectural Associa- 
tion, have marked the inception of the amalgamation of 
their Societies by providing a badge for their President. 

The badge is of 9 carat gold and depicts the Golden 
Dragon, the old ensign of Wessex set up by King Harold 
at Senlac and carned by Ethelhun at the battle of Burford. 





This Presidential badge is the work of Wessex artists 
and craftamen, for it was modelled by Mr. W, G. Sim- 
monds,the well-known sculptorof Oakridge, from asketch 
design by Mr. Thomas Falconer, F.R.1B.A., of Amberley, 
and cast by Messrs. Singer of Frome. 

The reverse of the badge is engraved with the aame 
design as the face, and the rim has the following inscrip- 
tion :—" This badge was presented to the Wessex 
Sociery of Architects by Members, A.D. 1925. G. C. 
Lawrence, President.” 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 

The following letter has been addressed by the 
Secretary to all the members of the Royal Institute and 
to its allied Societics. 

30th November, 102s. 

Dear Sta,—The circulars recently issued to Architects 
over the whole country by the Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors have now received the con- 
sideration of the Council of the R.I.B.A. They desire 
at once to inform all members both of the R.L.B.A, and 
of the Allied Sotietices that nothing done by the R.1.B.A. 
in promoting legislation for the registration of Architects 
will affect detrimentally the interests of any person now 
living by the practice of Architecture. 

This alleged danger to the interests of Architects not 
members of the R.1.B.A. put forward in the circular of the 
Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors os 


a reason for Architects becoming members of that body, 
is therefore non-existent. No person now living os an 
Architect will be prevented from or restricted in the 
exercise of his profession by any Registration Act pro- 
moted by the R.I.B.A. | 

The Council of the R.1.B_A., in view of the recent 
amalgamation with the Society of Architects, regard the 
formation of another architectural body as more. likely 
to weaken than to help the profession, and would draw the 
attention of Architects outside the London area, who are 
still unattached to any organisation, to the fact that they 
ean, by becoming members of an Allied Society of the 
R.1.B.A., obtain fuller advantages than any that can be 
offered by the suggested Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors. 

Members of the R.1.B.A. or of the Allied Societies who 
help to establish independent architectural organisations 
are not assisting the cause of Registration, but are dividing 
the profession and destroying the professional unity which 
has only just been achieved after many years of cffort.— 


Yours faithfully, 
Ian MacAristen, 
Secretary. 
VISITS TO BUILDINGS. 

The following visits have been arranged by the Art 
Committee for the current Session :-— 

1926.—23 Jan. (Saturday): The Second Church of 
Christ Scaentst, Bayswater; The Annenian Church, 
Kensington. 

20 Feb, (Saturday) : Messrs. Courtauld'’s New Premines, 

20 Murch (Saturday): Devonshire House Buildings : 
(1) Piccadilly Bunlding ; (2) Messrs. Cook and Son's New 
Premises. 

ro. April (Saturday) : *Chiswick House. 

1 May (Saturday) ; Stowe School, Bucks, 

*N.B.—It will be necessary to limit the mumbers for these 
visits. In these cuses tickets will be balloted for if the number 
of applications exceeds the limit prescribed by the proprietors 
or their agents, 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURE Uxben THE New Statutes. 

The University Commissioners have reecmmended o 
Faculty of Fine Arts in the University and have decided 
that Architecture shall be a Department under this Faculty, 

A.B.5. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance, In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life, ‘The bonuses which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable, ‘The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
Policies in leading companies. Half the mitial commis- 
sion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
mai a half forms a direct contribution to the Society's 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. in slentice ; 
Mayfair 434. 
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LEGAL. 
ATHINSON AND Loxe vo. Warnsroon Saxrrany Lauxogy Co. 

This case, tried before Mr. Justice Branson, at the Roval 
Courts of Justice, on g, 10, and 11 November last, was 
a claim by Mr. Long [F.] for architects’ fees amounting 
to £798 1398, rod, for abandoned work, the extension 
of the defendant's laundry, The defendants denied 
liability, and counterclaimed £174 115., quantity surveyors 
fees they had been obliged to pay and damages. 

The issue turned on whether Mr. Long's approximate 
estimate of f5,000, in March, 1923, based on a ground 
plan prepared by a Mr, Neame, a laundry expert, was 
the limit of expenditure within which he had agreed to 
produce plans, and obtain tenders for the required 
extension, 

Evidence was given of many additions that were made 
from time to time to the original acheme, until the 
drawings were finally approved in Muy, 1923, incorpora- 
ting these additions, and Mr. Long was instructed to 
obtain competitive tenders. Mr. Long completed the 
contract drawings, and instructed a firm of quantity 
surveyors to prepare the quantities and in June, the 
defendants imposed conditions not previously contem- 
plated, under which the work had to be carried out. 
Tenders were received in July, the lowest being £7,384. 
About this time, Mr, Long sent his clients the R.I.B. A. 
scale of fees, In August, the defendants informed 
Mr. Long that they had decided to abandon the project, 
as the cost waa prohibitive. 

Mr, Justice Branson, in his judgment, said “ it seems 
to me to be perfectly plain upon the documents that 
Imust accept Mr. Long’s version of the verbal discussions 
which took place between them, and it follows that the 
defendants fail to establish that there was any limit 
of £5,000 imposed upon the building which Mr. Long's 
plans were to involve, and, consequently, he is entitled 
to succeed.”” The only comment which is now made 
upon the exact figure is that it is said that the scale fee 
of £350 includes time charged for surveying the existing 
premises, and preparing plans for the work, In my 
view, it does not. Judgment must be entered for 
the plaintiffs for £398 14s. rod. with costs, and the 
counterclaim must be dismissed with costs." Me. 
Justice Branson further decided that the plans remained 
the property of the architect, adding ** if the plans are going 
to be put into execution, then they ought to pay Mr, 
Long, not the two thirds (of 7] per cent. on the lowest 
tender) for which [ have given judgment, but his full fee."" 

The above case shows the importance of acquainting 
the client with the R.LB.A. scale of fees: 

J. Doucias Scott [.4.}. 





BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
Facitines FoR ARCHITECTURAL EpvcaTios AND 
INSTRUCTION Is BUILDING ConsTRUCTION. 

The Board of Architectural Education have appointed 
a special sub-commuttee to view and report upon the 
existing facilities for architectural education and instruc- 
tion in building constriction in institutions other than 
those exempted from the R.1.B.A. examinations. 
This special sub-committee is now considering the 
* 


of compensating 
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possibility of the development of existing facilities and of 
the provision of facilities where none ut present exist. 
The sub-committee will be glad to receive suggestions 
or criticisms from those who are specially interested, 
together with any information as to existing facilities, 
stating, if possible, the number of professional students of 
architecture in attendance at any institution named. 


Notices 
THE FIFTH GENERAL MEETING, 

The Fifth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1g2§-26, will be held on Monday, 4 January 1926, at 
% p.m, for the following purposes :— 

Fo read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 14 December 1923; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their clection or transfer. 

To read the following Papers: “ Lincoln Cathedral,” 
by Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart, M.A.Oxon, [F.], and 
Sir Francis Fox, J.P. (Hon. Asrociate]. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
29 March 1926, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.LB.A. not later than 
2 January 192. 


LICENTLATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section TV, clause 4 (6) and (cu), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.LB.A,, 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination, 





The following announcements are published by the 
Council on the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee :— 

MEMBERS OF THE R.LB.A. AND PUBLIC 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Members are advised by the Council not to apply 

for salaried public appointments unless the amount af 


the salary is definitely stated in the announcement which 


invites. applications. 
INSURANCE OF CLERKS OF WORKS. 

| Members are advised to recommend their clients to 
insure the Clerk of Works against accidents eecurring 
whilst engaged in his duties, as in such cases the liability 
ng him or his dependants, in the event 
of his death, would, in certain circumstances, fall upon 
the client, 

The Clerk of Works is entitled to claim against his 
employer for compensation under the Workmen's Com- 
pengation Act, if his remuneration does not exceed 
£350 in any one year. If it exceeds that sum, he would 


still be entitled to claim under common law. 


A policy of insurance can be effected to cover the risks 
involved, and the amount of the premium can be ascer- 
tained from insurance offices, 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
15 FRBRUARY, 1926. 

The following applications for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary 
for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 18th 
January, 1926. 

AS FELLOWS. (19). 

ALLoocR t Enwarnp THomAs [.4. 9866], 12, Baxter Gate, 
Loughborough ; Ashfield, Ashby Road, Loughborough. — 

Freap: Homace Casares (A. 1905], Portsmouth Road, Esher + 
Millmead, Lower Green, Esher. 

Goto: Hros Anprew, ALC. [4 19173}, 14, Bedford Row, 
W.C.1; 3%, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, 5.W,z. 

GotogsnTH: Majon Grorce Harruny, M.C. Ld. 1909), 
Headeuarters, [rmperial WarGraves Commission St, Chmer, 
France; “ Odstone,”” Rhos-on-Sea, North Wales. 

Hampson: JoserH# Lows (4. 1910], 10, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn ; a60, St. Helen's Road, Bolton. 

Htauwes : Tromas Haroun, AR.C.A. (Arch. Londan), 
F.S.1,, FARAGS. (A. 1ont),167, Renfrew Street, Glaseow ; 
27, Ashton Road, Glasrow, J 

NewntM : Eatc Georce [4. 1910], State Buildings Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Public Works, Cairo; 1, Sharia el 
Walda, Kasr el Doubera, Cairo, Evypt. 

Ronson ; ALevannEen Rosent [A. 1902], o1, Brock Lane, 
E.t; “ Nuthourne,” Leigh Clif Road, Leigh-on-Sea, 
i Ssex. 

scott: Erato Witeao Roxine (4. 1912], 24, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich ; Hill Cottage, Harvey Lane, Thorpe St. An- 
drew, Norwich, 

Seorr: ‘Treopore Griopert, MC. [A roral, 24. Castle 
Meadow, Norwich; Littlewood, Harvev ike: ‘Thorpe 
St. Andrew, Norwich. 

Tarr: Tuomas Saara [A. tora), 1, Montague Place, Hed- 
ford Square, W.C.; 48, Rotherwick Road, Golders 
Green, 6 W.in. Aa 

TarLon : SamueL Porton [4 2g08), Miniarry of Health, 
Whitehall, S\W.: 2, Roweth Hill, Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, : 

‘Tercey : Chances Recaro [A, 2913], 240, Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal; 4,291, Montrose Avenue, Westmount, P.q,, 
Canada. 

Westwooo: Pemey Janes (4. roa], 7 and &, Adam Strret, 
Adelphi, W.C.2: " Nutfeld,” Weybridge, Surrey. 

And the follotcing Licentiater, who are qualified under Section 
IY’, Clause © (tt), of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 >— 
ANDERSON : ARTHUR EeNest, 3,299, St. Adele Avenuc, Mon- 

treal, P.Q., Canada. 

Fintavson : Wirtiam, Senthearn Lodge, Crict?, Perthshire. 

Hattam: Anruva Hewrey, Denbigh Chambers, Bowling 
Creen Street, Leicester: “ Bodwen,” Knighton Church 
Road, Leicester. 

Patrcverr: .Hesnert Dewees, 12, High Row, Darlington - 
9, Elton Parade, Darlington. 

‘ind the follforing Licentiate, rho how passed the quatifying 
exc maiieer <— 

CLELAND; JouN Srockwin, M.BLE., Chief Government 
Architect, Union of South Africa, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Union Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa. 

AS ASSOCIATES (6), 

S. Agi [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted Final Examination ‘after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice), New 
Lane, Hyderabad, Deccan, [ndia. 

Atsop: Grornce HatHeacey [Final], 29, Thornton Strect, 
Kew, Melbourne, Australia. 
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Barnes: THomas Scott [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectum! Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice}, 
Norden Laxiee, Morden, Surrey: 

Buura: Gopary Muu [Final], c/o Messrs. Gregson, Ratley 
sine King, Chartered Bank Building, Fort Bombay, 

MemLes EnyTe [Passed five vears’ course at Architectural 
Association, Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Exanunation in Professional Practice], 27, Parlia- 
ment Pill, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

SILopck : Frances ‘laecata [Pussed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination after passing Exarmina- 
tion in Professional Practice), The Cross, Huvten, Liver- 
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AS HON, FELLOW (1). 
Dicksee: Stn Frank, P.R.A., 3, Greville Place, N.W6. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1), 
Griccs: Frenoick Lanpsern Maun, A.R.A., Campden, 
Crloucesters hire, 


Competitions 
BLACKPOOL MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER. 
The Corporation of Blackpool invite competitive 

designa for a Clock Tower with drinking fountain, 
to be erected in the new park. Assessor, Mr. E. Bertram 
Kirby, O.BLE. [F]. Designs to be sent in not larer than 
saturday, 13 February 1926, Conditions may be 
obtained from ‘The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackpool, 
by depositing £1 is., which will be returnable if a bang 
fide desien has been submitted. 


NEWCASTLE POLICE AND FIRE BRIGADE 
STATION, 
First Premium ({/500) awarded to Messrs. Ivor Jones 
and Percy Thomas, 6 and 7, St. John’s Square, Cardiff, 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. 'T. R. Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A,, and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.LB.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition, 


PROPOSED NEW PARISH CHURCH, 
NEWBRIDGE, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

_ ‘The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions. of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the reguli- 
tons of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are 
m negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. [n the meantime members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 


PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL, GOSPORT. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Roval Institute for Architectural 
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COMPETITION FOR LARGER OFFICES. 
West Bromwich Peeaanent Hexertr HUiLpine 


The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. W. Alexander Harvey, P.R.1.B.A., 
#8 assessor in this competition. 


TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETTTION, 

Premiums of £50, £40 and (30 respectively ore offered 
in the above competition, Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave [F.] 
Last dav for questions, 1 January 1926. Designs to be sent 
ain by « April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Olerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
1 fs, 

BIRKENHEAD NEW ART GALLERY 
COMPETTTION. 

Proposed new Art Gallery and Muscum, Birkenhead. 
Premiums offered faso0, £175 and fico respectively. 
Assessor, Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., B.S.A. [F-.]. 
Competition restricted to competitors practising as archi- 
tects and being resident, or having an office within 
twenty miles of the Birkenhead Town Hall for the twelve 
months at least prior to 1 January 1924. Conditions may 
be obtained from E. W. ‘Tame, ‘Town Clerk, Birkenhead, 
by depositing {£2 2s. 


GUISBOROUGH PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are mot in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions, 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 

The Fédération Internationale du Hatiment et des 
Travaux Publics aré organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
tual workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
lars and 200 dollars are being offered by Mr. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding 5,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars of the 
competition have been deposited with the Secretary 
R.1.B.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
menied to consult the Secretary R.LG_A. before deciding 
to compete. | 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Compstition for THe SeLecrion oF A PLAN WITH A 
View to THe Consravcrion op a Conrenence Haut 

FoR THE Leacug of NaTIONS AT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to: the construction 
ef a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who sre nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 
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An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of roo,coo Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
subrmuttng the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies, These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.ULB.A,. 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 

Single comes can pe procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded unnl after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal [nsti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. ) 


THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A amall number of copies of the conditions have been 
deposited in the R.1.B.4. Library for the informatian of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other information (tranglated from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution ia to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 75 Old Queen Street, 
London, 5.W.1, 


PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 

Proposed new College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen's Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Assessor, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Seott, R.A. Premiums £500, {300 
and {200 are offered, Last day for questions, 30 Sep- 
tember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
f2 ye Designs to be sent in not later then 1 January 
1926, 


AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA, 

Competitive designa are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

‘The competition is open to architects of Australiun 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will nor be available in Australia until 13 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 
oye ensure aged the same working ee is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneous! 
in Australia and London on 31 March rg26, up to ‘ein: 
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The Condition of the Building Industry 
With Especial Regard to the Shortage of Skilled Labour and the Increased 
Cost of Building Work 
BY HERBERT A. WELCH [F]. 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 14 December 1925]. 


“™N one previous occasion only I think—at 
( ic: during recent years—has the Council 
of this Institute considered it opportune 
that its members and other parties interested 
should, within these walls, be given an opportunity 
to focus their attention upon a matter having for 
its purpose a general survey of the condition of the 
building industry, with a view to determine whether 
the existing difficulties with which the industry is 
beset can be overcome to the lasting satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Te this end I might express the hope that out 
of the multitude of counsels gathered here to-night 
will come wisdom, 

Within the scope of a single paper it might be 
wearisome for you were I to attempt more than to 
touch upon many of the contributing causes to 
the present position, For this reason I shall 
concern myself chiefly with the matn causes and 
elfects, 

Resulting from my investigations, I have formed 
the opinion that the chronic troubles from which 


the industry has suffered during recent years are 


not s0 much due to particular incidents or disputes, 

to special points of difference between the parties 

regarding what might at such times appear to be 

the cause for such disputes, as to the fact that there 

is underlying these disputes a deeply rooted feeling 
E2 


(frequently shared by both masters and men) that 
hardships and grievances are permitted to con- 
tinue because no sufficient attempt has been made 
in the past to tackle fundamental conditions. On 
this account many of the so-called settlements of 
past disputes have in effect been merely a post- 
ponement of the matter until such time as one side 
or the other considered the occasion most favour- 
able to its cause, The result has been that for a 
long time ‘' feeling ""—active or latent—has mani- 
fested itself within the industry. In such cases 
delay has not healed the wound but, on the con- 
trary, has caused it to fester with a tendency to 
become poisonous. 

It is no mew expression of opinion that “ con- 
ditions in the industry are worse to-day than ever 
they were "—even the youngest of us have heard 
it before. We have to-night to consider whether 
or not there exists amy foundation for that state- 
ment, If there is, it behoves us to examine all 
constructive proposals put forward which have for 
their object the betterment of these conditions. 
The existing agreements between the employers 
and employees expire in February of next year. 
It would seem, therefore, that now is the oppor- 
tune time to give calm, quiet and deliberate thought 
to our subject. For some time past there has been 
an expressed desire for “ a new apirit in industry ”’ 
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generally. Can we continue to view with com- 
placent satisfaction this growing desire without 
ourselves making a serious attempt to encourage 
this new spirit within the industry with which we 
are connected ? J think not. 

This question of “ a new spirit in industry ” is 
not a new one—indeed, it is very old—but it claims 
our attention on new ground. It is a question 
of business, not of sentiment. It has been forced 
to the front by the economic situation of the 
country, especially in regard to foreign competition 
and export trade, which has compelled a general 
recognition of the need of more efficient—that 1s, 
economically efficient—production, and of indus- 
trial peace as an indispensable condition for 
securing it. Probably no one will deny that 
‘economic recovery is dependent on those con- 
ditions: but at that point opinions begin to 
diverge, and they separate, as usual, into two 
extremes with a middle section between them. 
On what we may call the extreme right there are 
employers of the old school who hold that if only 
trade unionism is kept in its place and they 
are allowed to run their businesses as they please, 
all will be well. On the extreme left are those who 
call the present economic situation the breakdown 
or collapse of Capitalism, and maintain that 
nothing less than a complete transformation of the 
existing order will be of any avail. “The policy of 
the first, if effectively carried out, involves turning 
back the course of social evolution and reverting 
to a past order, which is no more possible to-day 
than the restoration of the feudal system, The 
policy of the other offers no real remedy, The 
theory that public ownership and control would 
inevitably secure the superior economic efficiency 
that we need is supported by no material or con- 
vincing evidence. 

There remains the middle course, which is, in 
effect, the one that at similar times of reconstruc- 
tion has generally been followed at least in this 
country—namely, the gradual modification of 
existing conditions by ameliorative measures. 
But it is evident that this policy, as hitherto pur- 
sued, will not suffice. Something more is needed 
to promote that effective co-operation of the factors 
engaged in production which is seen to be neéces- 
sary, ‘The ery for a new spirit in industry is a 
recognition of this truth, Such a spirit is a 
necessary preliminary because it supplies the 
motive power of action, and without a change of 
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spirit there can be no real change of form ; but 
it must take a concrete shape to be effective. 
What shape? That is the practical question. 
There can be no uniform plan, but there ts a uni- 
form principle, which is perhaps expressed by the 
word “collaboration” as well as by any other. 
This is an essential condition of all good work 
done by men in concert. To produce the best 
result there must be the will to work together for 
it, and that is not secured by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances or coercion by authority, but by a 
common feeling and a common interest. The 
common feeling depends on the human relation- 


ship; the common interest on the economic 
principle. It cannot be maintained that cither 


has been satisfactory in the past or is at all generally 
satisfactory now; and this is the reason for what 
in another industry—as recently as 191g—was 
called the “‘ psychology of low production.” It is 
a question of motive in industry. A solution of 
all the other difficulties would be no solution for 
this one. 

The motive is the heart of the problem. For the 
best work there must be an adequate motive, and 
it will not be forthcoming without a change both 
in the human and in the economic relationship. 
‘The first concerns personal treatment. Authority 
and discipline there must be in all concerted 
operations ; but they can be exercised in different 
ways, as they actually are in different establish- 
ments. In some there is imcessant trouble, in 
others none at all. In the former case employers 
put it all down to agitation (and somethimes that 
is a principal cause), but more often it is due to 
someone wielding authority and exercising it in 
a harsh manner. ‘To be effective the change of 
attitude must be generally recognised and ob- 
served, With regard to the economic relationship, 
what is needed is such an interest in the prosperity 
of the business as will induce all those engaged in 
‘t to do their best, or at least such a direct reward 
for effort as will elicit the best. A combination 
of the two is the most complete solution of the 
problem. It is in this direction that American 
industry has taken so marked a lead. [ifort is 
encouraged and interest in the common pros- 
perity secured by commensurate reward. 

THe GENERAL ORGANISATION FOR THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE INDUSTRY. 

It has become the custom—by accident, I 

think rather than by design—for representatives 
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of the employers and employees alone to deal 
with matters concerning the more practical and 
material side of the industry, probably because they 
represent the parties most directly concerned, So 
long as the machinery thereby set up has functioned 
for the general well being of the industry, it might 
be reasoned that he was a meddlesome busybody 
who would venture to introduce changes from the 
outside. It is a generally accepted axiom that 
onlookers see most of the game. Were we archi- 
tects but mere onlookers | venture to think that 
from that standpoint alone a good and sufficient 
reason could be stated for our venturing an expres- 
sion of view as to how best the game might be 
played. We are, however, not mere onlookers, 
but active participants in all the good and ill which 
befalls the industry. Yet how little we know 
about the causes and effects of certain fundamental 
conditions, the reasons why disputes arise, tending 
to acute feeling and sometimes ending in strikes ; 
which, in turn, are settled upon terms of which we 
know not until at breakfast or in the train we scan 
our Morning newspaper | 

We architects—and I would include in these 
remarks the quantity surveyors also—are, as it 
were, the third in a group of four—emplovers, 
employees, professional men and the community— 
who are interested in the welfare of the industry. 
The professional class by virtue of the position it 
holds ts at once concerned with safeguarding the 
public interests, which interests are in no way 
inimical to but are in very fact the essential 
interests of the industry, the prosperity of which 
in the widest sense is dependent upon its posses- 
sion of the public confidence. The interests of 
all parties concerned are therefore fundamentally 

tC 

To give and to recerve the fullest measure of 
benefit the industry as a whole should be happy 
and contented, the crafts sound and skilful; pro- 
duction should be smooth, steady and economic. 

Can we architects play any useful part in creating 
such conditions ? In the past attempts have been 
made to thisend, These attempts, however, have 
failed to achieve any great measure of success. 

Trying to forget the past, is the time ripe to 
make a further and this time a successful effort to 
get together and pull together in an attempt to 
improve conditions and remove evils which are 
known to exist ? 

As a prelude to our own efforts let us consider m 
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passing what has been the result elsewhere of cer- 
tain experiments along the lines I have m mind. 

Mr. Robert D. Kohn, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, American Institute 
of Architects, in a letter to the Architectural 
Association Journal under date 1g June 1925, 
regarding a report of the Architectural Associa- 
tion’s general meeting on 27 April this year, 
writes as follows :— 

* The report of your meeting and the discussion 
thereon by members of your Association seem to 
indicate that the situation in England with regard 
to the relations between architect, building labour, 
and the builder do not vary greatly from those that 
pertain in the United States. Here, too, we have 
until recent years had a series of disagreements 
between the building crafts workers and their 
employers, the causes of which were unknown to 
the architects or ignored by them, and indeed it 
appeared as if neither party to these controversies 
wished to recognise the interests of anyone else in 
either the cause or the result of their quarrel. 
Sometimes when the situation became serious 
either labour or the employers would call upon the 
public to support their just (?) contentions, but as 
a general rule the disagreements were fought out 
privately, and sometimes the public interest was 
totally ignored or sacrificed in the terms of the 
final settlement. 

“ In the last few years we have made a beginning 
towards a change in this procedure. Reference is 
made in your report to the appearance of Mr, 
Malcolm Sparks on one occasion before your orga- 
nisatiion. Weare glad to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to Mr. Sparks, for the plan of co-operation 
between the various elements of the building 
industry upon which we have embarked in the 
United States was primarily inspired by his efforts 
to organise the Parliament of the Building Industry 
in England during the war. As far as I can dis- 
cover, his war-time effort has left no permanent 
organisation of similar character in England. It 
inspired a movement, however, in this country 
which is carrying on with great success. 

“ T reter by this to the * Congress of the Building 
Industry’ which was started in 1920 ina preliminary 
way in this country, and which in the last three 
years has developed into a group of local organisa- 
tions in half a dozen of our more populous com- 
munities ; New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Port- 
land (Oregon), Seattle and the State of New Jersey. 
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Each of these organisations includes within its 
membership what we call the technique of the 
industry (the architects and the engineers), the 
labour of all the crafts of the industry, the builders 
(here called general contractors), the sub-con- 
tractors, the building material manutacturers or 
producers ; the building material distributors, and 
finally, the representatives of finance principally 
interested in building loans. | 

“We are, therefore, gradually developing here 
through these local organisations a medium of co- 
operation between the various elements that jointly 
render a certain service to the public, and this co- 
operation enables each different function within the 
building process better to understand all the other 
functions within the process. Already each of 
these local groups has developed a system of ap- 
prenticeship training in the building crafts. ‘This 
enlistment into and training for the industry is one 
of our most important problems as it is with you. 
‘ime and again in different places efforts have been 
made to start systems of apprenticeship traming 
through either the joint efforts of the labour 
organisations and employers or by these two groups 
with the co-operation of the local education boards. 
Frequently these efforts have failed. Since the 
Congress of the Building Industry has been formed 
renewed efforts in this direction have been under- 
taken under the guidance of the architects and with 
the co-operation of the other elements previously 
mentioned as being part of these groups (and with 
the local education boards). 

‘« Just as an illustration of the results attained in 
three brief years of work I may cite that in New 
York City alone the number of apprentices being 
trained in various crafts has increased from a few 
hundred to two or three thousand. Here, too, 
there are restrictions by unions upon the number 
of apprentices to be introduced into any craft, but 
the neutral investigations conducted by our ° Con- 
gress ' groups have shown that, as with you, there 
were in no trade as many apprentices being trained 
by the employers as were permitted by the union 
rules, Nor have we yet, even with our large m- 
crease above recorded, reached the maximum per- 
mitted by the unions. Time enough to discuss 
these rules when this limit has been reached. 
Indeed, it is only fair to say that we frequently find 
a more ready response from labour in the matter of 
starting apprenticeship training than we get from 
the employers. 
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‘* Apprenticeship training is only one of the many 
educational efforts undertaken by the Congress 
groups, educational in the sense that they educate 
the participants in the efforts rather more than 
those ostensibly to be benefited. Seasonal unem- 
ployment ; unfair practices on the part of builders 
or of labour: inadequate performance on the part 
of the architects ; industry codes of ethics ; surveys 
of likely shortages of materials or labour, are all 
topics that engage various Congress committees in 
the different cities. 

“Tt must not be supposed that what we have 
done here has been all plain sailing or that we have 
solved the problem of industrial relations in the 
building industry in the United States. We have 
hardly scratched the surface of the problem. But 
we are certain we have started in the right direction. 
The fundamental principle announced in the de- 
claration of purpose of each of these Congress 
groups is that the object to be attained is the study 
of the functioning of the building industry through 
the joint effort of all of the elements that are neces- 
sary to the industry so that the mistakes and the 
difficulties may be done away with that lie in the 
way of an adequate service of the industry to the 
public. 

“ T hesitate somewhat to impose upon your time 
this statement of an experiment which is after all 
only in its beginnings. By doing so can only be 
justified by two facts. One is that after all the 
inspiration for this move came from one of your 
own war-time experiments, and the other is that the 
results of our three or four years’ effort have already 
proven that this scheme of building industry 
organisation in which the architects have taken a 
hand has produced what we may call a by-product 
even more important than apprenticeship training, 
the doing away with seasonal unemployment and 
the correction of unfair practices within the build- 
ing industry. This more important thing which 
has been accomplished, and which is recognised by 
hundreds of architect members of these Congress. 
groups, is that the work done jointly on these 
various committees by architect, engineers, labour 
men, building trades employers and others inter- 
ested in building work has established between the 
individuals thus working together an understanding 
of and a sympathy with each other’s problems, of 
the functioning of the industry as a whole and of 
the relation of any one part to the whole, which 
unquestionably will result in a willingness to be 
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more reasonable when those difficulties arise. ‘This 
realisation of a common purpose is in itself the 
most important thing that we think we have ac- 
complished. It is the recognition of the fact that 
the architect needs this kind of education as much 
as anyone else that has caused fhe American In- 
stitute of Architects to instruct the committee of 
which I happen to be chairman to encourage its 
members to invite the co-operation of others in the 
building industry to help in the formation of 
‘Congress’ groups, such as I have deseribed, in 
every part of the country.” 

1 cannot help feeling that if possessed of “ the 
will to win,” a similar body set up in this country 
could and would do much excellent work. I 
further feel that unless some such body is created, 
and can be made to work im the right spirit, we must 
be prepared to face in the future continued trouble 
and controversy. | 

I cannot speak for my friends the Quantity 
Surveyors, but I believe I am expressing the views 
of many members of this Institute when I say that 
we mow are, as we have always been, ready and 
willing to play an earnest part in any such move- 
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own initiative, but if an invitation is extended to 
us by the other interested parties we shall not 
decline to give of our best to help in a further 
endeavour to find a way to lasting peace and 
prosperity in the industry. 

We will now pass on to consider the main causes 
for the difficulties and dissatisfaction within the 
industry, and at the same time examine a few 
suggested remedies. These difficulties may com- 
prehensively be grouped under five heads :-— 


1. Shortage of Skilled Labour. 

2, Casual Nature of Employment. 

3. Wet Time. 

4. Output. 

©, High Costs. 

1. The marked shortage of skilled labour has 
manifested itself mainly since the war—it has, how- 
ever, been going on since at least 1901—and is at 
once the direct or indirect cause of many of the other 
difficulties in the industry. It has caused consider- 
able inconvenience to the building public, who have 
in consequence been unable to count upon the 
normal progress of building operations, This has 


















ment. Clearly we cannot move alone, nor of our resulted, on the one hand, in the postponement of 
TABLE L*—SHOWING A COMPARISON IN THE NUMBERS OF CRAFISMEN EMPLOYED TN THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY. 
Compicep Feow Ficures Exteactep From THe Census Rercunst OF tqoT, Tg9TI AND iqel. 
Sumber of Males employed In the following Crafts under seven age groups. 
| | a ; —<$___—__-—_—_—__—_—| Decrease, (Decrease, 
Occupation | 
Igtr rom 
Under 20 | 20-24 a4—34 14—44 45—S4 §4——O4 Over Oy, Total | Iga gat 
jo: | — _ —. —_ | — — ~_ 115,995 } | 
Bricklayers | Igri 3.850 6,034 qr,026 21.993 9.359 23,117 #350 bo2,745a 14,315 23,558 
‘| toer | 6769 | 4.945 ri ,7a1 25,500 TH,597 14,750 6,909 a7 437 | 
q| rgOt | a oo a — — _ — 73,012 4 | 
Masons .. « igrr | 2,237 5, hao 11,4580 oazt 9,428 = 168 5,183 47,063 | t6:440 | 43,289 
{ | 1oat thes | 2,001 1,797 5,106 6,034 5,876 34253 30,723 
Carpenters 4) 907 | = a es TF: —- | =— _ 270,660 | 
amd) | | EgUT rhbo4. | @2,9ar 53,822 a6, 754 8,479 26,655 La,727 | 205,995 ; 3,070 64,7396 
Joiners i | roat 26.05: 16,582 q7,00r | 47,532 53.423 | 2H, O25 6,439 205,925 | 
= : — Ss aT : 
; 190% — aa = — =, _ — 50,301 ) 
Plasterers © rit 1,100 8,136 7.027: | aint 4.759 3,299 1,222 25,052 $383 iT. 500 
(| 1923 1,546 1, 107 2,793 | 5,668 4,500 3,184 1,fi22 19,80 | 
and | Igit | t4,20% | 19,830 47,628 42,021 42,400 18,441 6502 | 181,663 -| 27,371 5,959 
Drecora tore rg2t | na\gt | 1o,904, qr are | 76,884 §3,755 £1,501 8,76 rs4,242 | 
(| m=z | — | —, | = = = = — | Sh9ze | | 
Plumbers ; 1gtt 11,644 g,398 17,449 12,353 5,307 4,201 1,366 64,968 -) 19,549 14,804 
‘| rat S856 4972 10,742 16,991 7,716 4,326 1,416 45,119) | : 











‘Total decrease -. ln | S006 | 168,853 
te eed 


* Compiled by Mr. A. Legge, Organiser, National Federation of Building Trades Employers, from figures extracted from Census returns. 
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work which might have been undertaken had the 
industry been better able to tackle it, and, on the 
other hand, where the speedy erection of business 
premises has been of vital importance, the ensuing 
delay caused by protracted building operations has 
resulted in serious loss of interest upon capital, as 
well as loss of prospective revenue from the pro- 
posed undertaking. The delay caused in making 
good the shortage of houses is so well known gener- 
ally that I need not here dilate upon it nor upon its 
consequent bad effect upon social conditions. 

In all cases where the supply of a commodity falls 
far short of the demand the immediate result is a 
rise in prices. Toso high a level did the prices reach 
in 1920-2 that Inulding ceased to be an economic 
proposition except in a few outstanding cases. To 
some extent costs have since been reduced, but 
im confidence has not yet been fully restored. 

ile at cannot be held that shortage of labour 
has been or is the sole cause for this state of affairs, 
it has nevertheless been a potent factor. Table I 
(compiled from the census returns) shows under 
SEVEN age groups a comparison in the number of 
craftsmen employed in the industry in the years 
Igo1, 1911 and 1921. 

In 1924 the Ministry of Labour compiled some 
statistics for the purpose of the Government's 
housing scheme (see page 129) representing the 
number of insured persons in the building trades 
during the years 1913-1921 and 1924. These 
hgures vary considerably from those shown in 
Table I. The figures on this table might therefore 
be considered to include persons registered under 
the census in the various trades mentioned, many 
of whom were either not then so employed, or were 
not then engaged tn the building industry. 

From Table I it will be seen that there were en- 
gaged in the industry in 1921, 168,853 fewer skilled 
operatives than in Ig01, representing a general 
decrease of about 24 per cent. 

The table shows a decrease in the various crafts as 
follows : 


About 
Decresse. per cent. 
Bricklavers .. 28, Cit] 24 
Missons ; = 42 289 fr 
rol sopinds and Joinera .. 64,735 24 
Plasterera . 11,500 54 
Painters nid Decoratars . 5.050 4 
Plumbers .. 15,805 24 


These figures appear to indicate that with a de- 
cline of 61 per cent. masonry is a comparatively 
dying craft. ‘This is probably true only so far as the 
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provinces are concerned. Every observant traveller 
has during recent years noticed—with feelings of re- 
gret—that the use of bricks, roughcast and similar 
materials, have to a large extent taken the place of 
stone in many of the districts where hitherto build- 
ing in stone—at least so far as the external walls were 
concerned—had been a tradition. ‘The character of 
these districts is suffering accordingly, and archi- 
tects might on these twa grounds well consider the 
desirability of making every effort towards a rebirth 
of this craft. In London it is probable that stone is 
as much in use as previously, 

The plastering craft, with a decrease of 11,500 
operatives—representing an average of 34 per cent. 
—is to-day clearly much below economic strength. 
Shortage in this craft is having a detrimental effect 
upon the industry generally by delaying normal 
progress not only so far as plastering work is con- 
cerned, but by the resultant delays and disorganisa- 
tion which inevitably affect the other trades follow- 
Ing in its wake. It would appear that this craft is 
badly in need of additional apprentices with a view 
to increasing the number of operatives. In the 
meantime the industry would be helped if as.a temn- 
porary measure—say, for one year—longer hours 
were worked in this craft. It behoves the responsi- 
ble parties to use every effort to bring the craft up to 
the requisite standard on at least two grounds (a) 
that until normal progress can be made with this 


section of the work joiners, painters, plumbers, and 


general finishing crafts must inevitably suffer in- 
convenience and ultimately a measure of unem- 
ployment ; (6) that if no other remedy is forth- 
coming in due course the market demand for the 
commodity will be met by the development in 
various forms of substitutes both in men and 
materials, some of which are already making their 
presence felt. 

The bricklaying, carpentering and plumbing 
crafts show a declme of 25 and 24 per cent, 
respectively. The effect of the shortage is most 
marked in the bricklaying craft, which operates 
detrimentally in the same manner as [ have en- 
deavoured to indicate in regard to plastering, but to 
a greater degree, inasmuch as this craft operates in 
the earliest stages of building work and the progress 
of a greater number of “ following” crafts is 
thereby hindered. 

In addition, there is another aspect of this ques- 
tion of shortage which must be noted. A reference 
to the age groups in Table I goes to show that, side 
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by side with a decrease of 83,226 skilled workers in 
the industry between the years 1911 and 1921, there 
appears during the same period an increase of 
+ 146 (about 23 per cent.) in the number of skilled 
workers over the age of 64 years. From the figures 
above quoted and from those included under the 
age group, 55 to 64 years, there emerges one very 
clear indication: that wastage during the next five 
to 10 years must inevitably be high. 


Taste [1.—Comemwen ay Misetey or LAnoun (X 1924. 


Showing the number of meured persons m each trade at the 
dates mentioned, 








December October January Decense 

rgty Igii Pipe igiz-ige4 
Carpenters 26,780 192,260 125,010 1,770 15% 
Bricklayers 68920 62,170 57,170 11,750 170 
Miasens .. 38,870 24,88 22,270 16,600 42°, 
Slaters 6b50 53°70 5210 «6 t,4e0 06-23%, 
Plasterers 20,180 «o80 16,070 4,110 20%, 
Painters .. 130,860 115,900 106,860 24,000 18°, 
Plumbers.. 376.860 35,540 34.449 2420 7" 

Totuls 429,120 392.900 367,030 62,090 


It will be seen that these figures vary considerably 
from those given in Table I. ‘The general con- 
clusions drawn from the latter table, however, apply 
also in principle to the above table, but the totals 
and percentages would be different. 

In connection with these figures it must also be 
borne in mind that the hours now worked—45 per 
week, compared to 1914, 53 per week—shows a fall 
of 15 per cent. in hours worked. _ 

I think I have produced sufficient evidence to 
show the extent of the shortage of skilled craftsmen 
in the industry generally and that this falling off 
has been going on steadily since at least the census 
of 1901. Further investigations are necessary to 
discover the causes before we apply ourselves to 
solutions. For instance, we find that the falling off 
has not affected the whole country in the same 
manner. Until recent years—say the past ten to 
fifteen years—London and the other large cities 
were able to count upon a steady supply of the nght 
kind of craftsman from the less populated centres in 
the provinces, satisfactorily to fill a large proportion 
of the norma! vacancies occurring in the industry. 
Owing to a variety of reasons—among which are 
emigration and the general levelling up of rates of 
wages in the graded provincial areas—this source of 
supply has during recent years shown so marked a 
falling off that it can now practically be ignored in 
our consideration of the problem of the shortage of 
skilled craftsmen in the large cities. For all prac- 
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tical purposes, therefore, we might now consider 
the industry to be similarly affected throughout the 
country. 

A general survey of the prospective supply of 
labour goes to show that in London, at least, 
there are more boys who wish to enter the industry 
than there are available vacancies, whereas in the 
provinces generally the reverse appears to be the 
case, 

Where the supply of prospective labour is short 
the principal reasons given why young men do not 
enter the industry are stated to be as follows : 

t. ‘The Casual Nature of Employment. 

2. The Comparatively Low Level of Net Wages 
(having regard to time lost during the year owing 
to the casual nature of employment, insecurity of 
tenure,’ wet time,’ and other causes. 

3. The Small Increase of Wages of Skilled Men 
over the Wages Paid to Unskilled Workers, and to 
the relatively high wages obtainable by unskilled 
boys in what might be termed ** blind alley ”’ oceu- 
pations. 

4. National Unemployment Pay for Persons 
under21 Years of Age. | 

5. The Supposed Social Inferiority of Workers in 
Manual ‘T'rades Generally. (This is accentuated by 
the tendency of elementary school masters to en- 
courage boys to enter clerical occupations with a 
view to indicate the high social standard of the 
school.) 

All of these objections can with co-operation and 
determination be mitigated or overcome. 

In an attempt to discover the most satisfactory 
solution to the problem of shortage of skilled labour 
(with which is closely allied the general improve- 
ment of conditions within the industry) five possible 
methods of entry into the industry might be ex- 
amined. 

1, Appenticeship to a Building Trade Em- 
ployer. 

2. Tuition in a Trade School, including inden- 
tures. 7 

3. Over Age Apprenticeship. 

4. Promotion from Labourers. 

5. Dilution. 

Of these five methods Nos. 1 and 2 appear to offer 
the most satisfactory means whereby the shortage 
can be overtaken. 

The fullest possibledevelopmentof theapprentice- 


ship system, together with that of training in tech- 


nical schools, is both urgent and vital if the existing 
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shortage is to be supplemented by bringing into the 
industry the right type of young man. From the 
examination of much data I have formed the 
opinion that hitherto the system of apprenticeship 
has not been developed to nearly its full extent. 

At the present time there exists between the em- 
ployers and employees an arrangement by which 
no employer may engage apprentices in any craft in 
excess of one to seven of the journeymen employed 
by him, with a maximum of eight apprentices in 
each craft. To the credit of the parties to the agree- 
ment it should be atated that this limitation has not 
been too rigidly observed, or the position to-day 
would be worse than we find it. Yet whereas 
in Certain cases a greater proportion of apprentices 
has been agreed to at the mstigation of certain firms 
—in consequence of which a greater number of 
apprentices are now being trained than probably at 
any time during recent years—there exists, never- 
theless, a real difficulty in obtaining in sufficient 
numbers lads to follow the various trade crafts in 
the industry, with the single exception of the car- 
pentering and joinery craft. So far as can be ascer- 
tained there are at present in London about 800 
lads serving the usual five years apprenticeship 
course in the various crafts, rho of whom (on aver- 
age) will be available each year as journeymen. In 
addition there are about the same number of im- 
provers, mainly boys without indentures and others, 
who are suffering some measure of disability. 
In addition there are in the various trade schools 
about 140 to 160 lads being trained for a period of 
three years, This, on an average, would indicate a 
total number of about 370 young journeymen likely 
to enter the various crafts in the London area each 
year. The wastage from various causes I have com- 
puted to be at least 800 to 1,000 journeymen each 
year. It will therefore be seen that at the present 
rate about 33 per cent. only of the normal vacancies 
in London can be filled by apprentices now being 
trained. 

In order to increase the number of apprentices 
with a view to overtaking the existing shortage of 
labour, it would, I think, be well to consider—at 
least for a stated period of, say, 5 years—({a) the 
advisability of amending the existing rules in order 
that individual firms might take an unlimited num- 
ber of apprentices, provided the agreed ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen (1 to 7) was not thereby 
exceeded ; (6) That the Employers’ Federation 
should bring to the notice of its members in par- 
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ticular and to the industry in general the vital 
necessity of encouraging the apprenticeship system 
by urging master builders to train a greater number 
of young men in the various crafts, in particular 
those crafts in which from time to time the shortage 
of skilled workers is most marked; (c) That the 
notice of the Elementary School Authorities be 
drawn to the prospects in the industry for young 
lads when nearing the age for leaving school. In 
this direction stimulus might be provided if suitable 
propaganda work were undertaken in important 
centres of population; (4) That greater encourage- 
ment be given to apprentices to supplement the 
knowledge gained by them in the workshops and 
on the jobs by attendance at technical schools at 
least on certain evenings each week, and if possible 
one whole day per week during, say, the three or 
four years of their apprenticeship. It is generally 
acknowledged that operatives who have received 
technical school traming in addition to working in 
the shops and on the job become far better fitted 
ultimately to occupy the positions of foremen, 
clerks af works and master builders. ‘To this end 


added encouragement would be given if the 


Federations of Employers and Employees could see 


‘their way to grant a suitable sum for prizes and 


scholarships to students at recognised schools. I 
would add that in the event of the Federations 
adopting some such scheme perhaps the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. might consider the desirability of 
associating Itself with such an educational project. 
In cases where an apprentice showed marked 
ability and progress as a result of supplementing 
workshop training with technical school study, his 
period of apprenticeship might be accordingly re- 
duced ; (¢) ‘That wages paid to apprentices should 
not bear unfavourable comparison with those ob- 
tainable by lads in unskilled trades. 

The desire for a general improvement in the 
status of the industry I have already dealt with. 

(3) Over age apprenticeship has, I believe, had 
some measure of consideration as a temporary 
means of providing additional craftsmen. By this 
method the prospective craftsman would be bound 
under a form of indenture providi ing for a minimum 
period of three years training. Of this period it 
appears to be advisable that one year at least should 
be spent in a trade school, where a curriculum 
suited to this special section should be applied. 
Owing to the comparatively high age—say 19-25 


years—tor the commencement of such indentures, 
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some system of payment by grant would be neces- 
sary, and this might involve a difficulty not easy to 
overcome, especially in view of the comparatively 
small numbers of craftsmen likely to be produced 
by such an arrangement. 

(4) and (5). Promotion from Labourers and 
Dilution.—This is a scheme for increasing the 
number of craftsmen in the industry by introduc- 
ing into the ranks of the skilled craftsmen a number 
of semi-skilled men, thereby creating additional 
numbers of so-called skilled workers, many of 
whom are not necessarily capable of executing a 
high standard of work. Its advocates hold that 
there are many operations in building works which 
can successfully be carned through after compara- 
tively short training. Its opponents state that to 
employ upon building works men who are not well 
skilled in their job tends seriously to reduce not 
only the level of output, but also the general 
quality of the work. Ifsuch a scheme were adopted 
on anything approaching a big scale I fear that the 
dilutees would fail to get general employment on 
account (@) of the established tradition for a high 
standard of workmanship in the industry, (6) the 
disinclination of architects to produce a specifica- 
tion of works on a lower standard than that to 
which they are accustomed, and (¢) the comparative 
failure of the scheme of dilution for ex-service men 
put into operation a few years ago. 


(2) CasuaL Nature or EMPLOYMENT. 

1 think it will generally be agreed that, broadly 
speaking, a “ casual labour” industry is an un- 
healthy and troubled industry, This was admit- 
tedly so in the past when, in relation to existing 
standards, the workers possessed a lower educa- 
tional equipment and were less organised than at 
present. ' 

‘The main evils of casual labour are uncertainty 
and waste of time and effort. Whatever may be the 
rate of wages ruling there is no certainty—on the 
contrary there is a grave uncertainty—that the 
operative will over any future period be given an 
opportunity to earn these wages. For the majority 
of men employed there is no reasonable security of 
continuous employment under the same employer. 
On the other hand, in the course of securing em- 
ployment there is a constantly recurring waste of 
time and effort, not to mention needless expendi- 
ture upon travelling fares, meals and the like, and, 
most important of all, loss of morale. Nothing is 
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more demoralising to the average human being 
than the uncertainty of employment. Can it be 
that these conditions must in their old form con- 
tinue to exist? It may be that owing to fluctua- 
tions in the public demand for our commodity 
these evils will never be entirely eradicated; were 
we, however, to concentrate upon a solution to this 
vexed question the evil might, I think, be consider- 
ably reduced. 

One or two suggestions occur to me as being 
perhaps worthy of consideration :— 

(a) Could not a building trade employment 
bureau be set up in all large centres of population 
whereby employers seeking men and operatives 
seeking employment could obtain mutual advan- 
tages ? Surely it would be more economically 
sound if employers or their foreman on the one 
hand were able to notify such an establishment of 
their labour wants, say, two or three days ahead, 
with a view to avoiding delay and to secure the 
moré satisfactory dovetailing together of the work 
of the various trades! On the other hand the 
operatives should welcome the opportunity thereby 
offered in being enabled to discover at a central 
bureau—especially managed by the industry for the 
industry—the employers who at that time are 
wanting men, and so save time and avoid the 
disappointment so often now in store when walking 
from job to job in search of work. I gather that 
the headquarters of the men’s Unions have 
attempted some such arrangement, but owing to 
various causes the fullest use is not made of such 
atrangements as exist, nor do the existing arrange- 
ments appear to be capable of development along 
lines which are likely to be used to the full by the 
parties concerned, Existing labour bureaus are 
not popular with either masters or men, and owing 
to their general nature could never impress the 
industry with the same degree of confidence as its 
own show. | 

(4) It has become a custom with the public to 
view with favour the early spring for carrying out 
all kinds of decorations and jobbing work. These 
seasonal operations need adjustment in the interests 
alike of the public and the industry. How often 
do we find householders and others delaying until 
the spring such operations as external painting and 
similar work when a glance at the condition of the 
woodwork, &c., clearly indicates that the materials 
will badly deteriorate as the result of such delay ? 
Two coats of paint applied to bare woodwork in 
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the autumn is as good as four coats in the spring 
after the winter rains, snow and frost have done 
their worst. Help and advice to the public regard- 
ing seasonal operations is capable of considerable 
development. Timely propaganda each year 
would bring appropriate matters to the public 
notice, who would be grateful for the advice and 
the industry for their patronage. Organisation 
and wide outlook could do much to reduce casual 
employment. 


(3) Wer Time. 

For many years this has been a vexed question 
and the cause of constant irritation within the 
industry. On the face of it, it certainly seems a 
hardship that a section of the community should 
be penalised because of the misbehaviour of the 
weather, On the other hand the “ dole " has made 
evident to all clear thinking people the ill effect 
upon human nature of substantial payment for no 
work. Every good foreman so arranges the exe- 
cution of his job that there is in reserve under 
cover certain work which is done at odd times by 
men who would otherwise be adversely affected by 
wet weather. Would not a temporary covering 
over the building at once reduce wet time to a 
minimum, increase output generally and lessen 
costs by reducing the time needed to carry out a 
job? I know it is not an easy operation, but I feel 
that it can be done if tackled with determination. 

Feeling that something more equitable might 
with co-operation be done, a group of architects 
after extensive enquiries found that a master builder 
in the London area had put into operation a scheme 
whereby all menin his employshould be paid 13. per 
hour when bad weather prevented work. ‘The builder 
employed on an average between 75 and too men. 
The scheme was arranged on an experimental 
basis by jaint contributions of 6d. per week from 
every man employed, to which the builder added 
3d, per week per man. After morethan two years’ 
working it was found that the amount paid out as 
“wet time" wages did not exceed the 3d. per 
week contributed by the employer, and during the 
two years a balance had accumulated amounting to 
about {185. This money has been used to give the 
men a holiday of two or three extra days—at Bank 
Holiday time—drawing their pay from the fund 
at the rate of 1s. 6d. per hour, thereby providing 
an unexpected oppertunity for the men, together 
with their families, to get away for a change. [am 


happy to hear that arrangements acceptable to 
both parties are nearing completion in regard to 
an official scheme for dealing with this matter. 


(4) OUTPUT. 

In the widest interest of the industry and the 
community it is clearly the duty of all parties 
concerned to increase output to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with good workmanship. I shall 
call attention to figures which appear clearly to 
indicate that whereas the operatives In 1925 are 
earning 93 to 94 per cent. more wages than in 
1914, bricklayers and their labourers are actually 
taking longer to build a rod of brickwork. It may 
be that there are contributory causes other than 
labour to this state of affairs. Be that as it may, 
the present position is clearly unhealthy and 
uneconomic and cannot be allowed to continue. 
Personally I have always had in mind that men 
in whatever station of lite should be paid im reason- 
able proportion to their productivity. There is 
something clearly wrong with the psychology of 
the building trade operatives if they cannot be 
induced by higher wages and better conditions to 
give in return an increase of output. Nothing 
short of this can be accepted. I realise, however, 
that to reach maximum output maximum effort 
must be made by both sides working in unison. 
Every facility as well as reward must be given to 
accomplish this. There must be ample materials 
on the job—for obvious reasons a scarcity of 
materials tends to slacken progress. Architects 
also can help considerably to this end. I doubt 
if we architects realise to what extent the early 
delivery of our 4 in. and F.S. details, the early 
placing of orders for specialists and sub-con- 
tractors’ goods and other matters in our control, 
help the builder and in turn the operative m the 
economic working of the job. In addition, the 
operations of the various trades must by foresight 
be made to dovetail into each other on the job 
without causing waste of time and a few days’ 
“ stand off.” 

I gather, too, that careful consideration—tong 
overdue—is being given to such matters as economt- 
cal and easily adjusted scaffolding, the easier and 
more speedy transmission of materials to the various 
positions where needed on the job. We are also 
giving consideration to the provision of some kind 
of portable bench or table the top of which would 
be about 2 ft. 6 in. above the level of the ground 
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or floor, upon which bricks, mortar and like ‘Materials. RpRes —EGes. Lncrenne Ber Cettt. 
materials could be placed and so save the effort ue isi ee ae a 
and time expended in many cases by the constant Slates (1,0000f 1,200) .. 225/- 430/— qe 
bending of the operatives to floor level to pick up “oti id) tA as “i S3/5 si 
materials which should come more easily to hand. ‘Thames ballast (yd). 6/5 ich =a 


Did time permit I would wish to pursue this 
matter further, but I must pass on to 


(5) Tue Ixcreasen Cost or Burtpinc Work. 

The main factors in the cost of building work 
may be set down broadly under four heads ;— 
(1) Wages, (2) Materials, (3) Overhead Charges, 
(4) Profit, in the approximate ratio of 40 per cent., 
45 per cent., 6 per cent. and g per cent. reapec- 
fvely. These figures will, of course, vary in 
each separate job. | 

The total increase in the cost of building work 
to-day compared with 1914 is approximately 105 to 
110 per cent. The following table shows the rates 
of wages paid and the percentage of increase in 
the various trades in 1914 and 1925 ?— 


"Trade. 1914. 1925. Increase per cent. 
Painters = ga. t ot 128 
Labourers i‘ Ba, V4 rot 
Scaffolders - pet. a/sk 5 
Wiasone .. eet 2 rigs ay 
Bricklayers e= ltd. 1/94 87 
(Carpenters oe =THgd, tie a7 

Jomers .. ad ri) ay 
Plumbers - oe Oph riod a7 
Tiler -. ted, Lie ST 
Plasterers oo | ND pet. righ a7 


The wages of operatives in the various sub- 
contracting trades may be said to have increased 
at about the same rate, The general increase over 
the whole of the trades would therefore be about 
93 to 94 per cent. These figures, however, do 
not indicate the total increase of wages on any 
particular job, which must clearly be governed by 
the proportion of labourers, painters, and scaf- 
folders (whose percentage of increase is the 
highest) in relation to the other workers engaged 
upon the job. 

The following table shows the approximate cost 
ef certain building materials generally in use 
during the same period :-— 


Materials. Ig14. 1925. Increase per cent. 

Blwe Lian lime (ton) a» 2a/- sib 179 
Stockbricka(ijo00) j$-» 40/- gf ié t4h 
Deal-—Carpentry ft.cube, = t/4 3/3 Las 

Joinery, ft. cube .. 2/6 o/- 140 
‘Tiles (t,0000f1,200) -. s2/6 120/— 129 
Bath stone, fr. cube - ¢/8 4/3 20 
York stone, ft, cule ‘+ -a/x0 6}3 120 
Fletton bricks {1,000} ... 25/- 69/- rig 


Steel joists (tan) .. -+ Po/- 260 /— 53 
Portland cement (ton) 36/01 be/9 5 

In an endeavour to arrive at a general increase 
in the cost of materials it would be misleading to 
take all the above materials into account, for the 
reason that in an exceptional case only would they 
all be in use on one job. I have therefore, by a 
series of calculations, endeavoured to arrive at an 
equitable figure which shows the increase to be 
approximately 100 per cent, 

We must now proceed a further stage in order 
to ascertain the effect of these increases on the 
cost of work. The table following gives figures 
showing in detail the approximate prime cost of 
materials and labour required in a rod of common 
brickwork in cement in London in rg14 and 


1925 :— 





1914. fae dk 
4,300 Plettons af 28/-per MO... =e a 6 5 
Unloading, etc., and stackinge—labourer, 7 hours 

atid. as - as _ ss o 4g & 
3 yards sand at 7/- - t § oO 
tton cement at 36/1 .. =|" p 1 6 a1 
Labour mizing—12 hours at 4d. o 8 o 
Scafolding—Use and waste =... ot F 

Labour; 1 hours .. o 8 3 

Bricklayer, 50 hours at 114d. ~ aa eS | 
Labourer, 38 hours at 8d, -_ ts 4 
i9t4—Prime Cost .. > £434 5 

1925. =f b &,- a. 
4,300 Flettons at bof=- =... ” ve 12 18 «6 
Unloading, etc., § hours at 1/44 Oo IT a 
$ Yards sand at 13 /— a zie ss : tig a 
ee cetient ot ti oa ; r 37 Oo 9 

abour mixing—1r3z hours at t/44 ee o.17 10 
Seaffolding—Use and waste ae * o E a 
Labour, 12 hours at 1/54 om 6 

Bricklayer, 66 hours at 1/94 4 * ~ 518 3 
Labourer, 59 hours at 1/44 ra 38 9 


It will be seen that im 1914 the prime cost was 
£13 58. 7id., of which amount £3 14s. 54d. 
represented wages. In 1925 the prime cost for 
similar work is shown to have risen to {27 9s. gd. 
and {9 9s. 6d. respectively, thereby showing 
that labour costs have increased 21 times and 
materials rather less than twice. 

The table discloses a further matter of interest, 
viz., that whereas in ror4 the time allowed in 
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these costs for a bricklayer was 43 hours and for 
labourers (including scaffolders) 49 hours ; in 
1925 the time allowed for bricklayers has increased 
to 57 hours and labourers to 63 hours. 

From the above table it will be further noted 
that if the bricklayers and labourers would build 
brickwork in 1925 at the same rate as in Tgrt4 
there would be a saving of £2 4s. 6d. per rod— 
or 24 per cent.—at to-day’s wages, and in addition 
profit, overhead charges, etc., would accordingly 
he reduced. This seems to be a clear indication 
that there are at least some men in the boat who 
are not pulling their weight. I trust that the 
bricklayers and labourers will not feel agerieved 
if | appear to have selected them as particular 


transgressors. They have been mentioned inci- 
dentally because the price of a rod of brickwork 
readily lends itself to a simple and direct indication 
of the position in a vital section of the industry. 

I would wish to develop further the question of 
costs, especially with regard to other contributory 
factors, but time will not permit. 

I fear I have already occupied too much of 
your time. li, however, our meeting here to-night 
results—as I trust it might—in our giving renewed 
thought to a subject of vital interest to us all and 
to the public, perhaps in due course you will be 
rewarded for your patience and I might be for- 
given for the length of time I have held your 
attention. 


Discussion 
‘THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR, 


Major HARRY BARNES [F.], in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said: I rise with very great pleasure indeed to 
propose this vote of thanks, which is to be seconded by 
Mr. Nicholls, representing the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, and also by Mr. Coppock, 
who is representing the National Federation of Building 
‘rudes Operatives, So ‘you are sure to get a Very 
practical discussion at least from the two genticmen who 
will follow me, if I myself am not able to contribute very 
much of a practical character. | 

[ think Mr. Welch did very well in poiting out, at the 
beginning, the rather exceptional character of this paper, 
because I think vere es of our thanks to him to-night 
lies in the fact that he has raised a question of this excep- 
tional kind. Because here, where we mainly devote our 
attention to subjects of artistic and technical interest, we 
are plunged to-night into a subject which concerns iteclf 
not so much with the artistic and technical side of the 
building industry as with its human and economic 
relationships ; and it is all to the good that @ great 
Institute, in times like ours, ehould show that we are alive 
to the fact that there are factors in the building industry 
other than those which concern us as artists and craftsmen. 
I hope that a result of this paper will be what Mr. Welch 
is trying to bring about, that is a real co-ordination 
between architects, contractors and operitives, a feeling 
that building is one, and cannot be carried on in water- 
tight compartments, cannot be carried on by any one of 
these three sections while ignoring the interests of any 
other. But we have gone to some degree in that direction 
for for more than a year we have had in being a Joint Con- 
sultation Hoard upon which architects and builders sit, 
and which came into being at the invitation of the builders. 
1 think no more gratifying tibute was ever paid to this 
Institute than the fact that this great section of the 
building industry—whose relations with us are not 
alwavs of the most amicable character—should have come 
¢o us and said “ Let us reason together.” Perhaps a great 


deal has not come out of that so far, but there are indica- 
tions of some very interesting developments. The latest 
is that we have a joint application coming to us from both 
builders and operatives to discuss a matter of interest 
to us all, that is the question of time limits im contracts, 
That is only a little indication of the movement which 
Mr. Welch, in his paper, is trying to develop. I will close 
my reference to this by saying that we should welcome a 
similar approach by the building trade operatives with 
the suggestion that we should join with them on a Con- 
sultstion Board on which architects would ait side by side 
with craftsmen to discuss their common interests. So 
much for the main object, which I am sure the paper has 
furthered. | 

And now just a word or two about the subject at large. 
One of the interesting features of this gathering 1s that you 
will listen, in a few moments, to two men who are dealing 
with this question from experience not merely gained in 
one area, but from an unusual experience gathered 
throughout the length and breadth of this realm, who see 
building carried on not only in London or Gloucester, 
or Bristol or any other part, but in every part of the coun- 
try, and who therefore know something about the problem 
at large. Looking at it from that point of view, | some- 
times wonder whether the problem is, in its essence, 
really soluble. The outstanding feature of itis the shortage 
of building labour. ‘The bricklayer, the plasterer and the 
masons are not coming into the ranks as they used to 
come, relatively to the population at any given time, and 
it is thought that that may be remedied, I sometimes 
wonder whether it ever will; whether. the truth is 
not that we in this country are ttally passing away 
from these more primitive, coarse, hard, arduous occupa- 
tions, and tending to take up occupations which offer 
greater case and more remuneration. I hope I arm wrong, 
but the phenomenon we are seeing in the building industry 
ia not confined to it. It is not confined to this country; 
there is a general tendency in every country, as civilization 
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advances, for the people to drop off the more disagreeable 
occupations, those which subject them to real hardship, 
and take up what everybody looks upon as occupations 
which are advanced, That is the history of the individual. 
Every individual is always trying to better himself, to 
leave coarse and disagreeable occupations in which he 
ja ill-paid, and get in to something which will require 
shorter hours and in which he will get more money. ‘That 
may be true also of the community, and what we are face 
to face with here may be a great tendency in the life of a 
nation in a high state of civilization which we shall not be 
able to combat. It may be that we shall have to look to 
other nations to carry on some of these coarser industries ; 
but that is as it may be. 

Leaving that aspect and turning to the other question, 
that of output, on which stress has been Iaid im Mr. 
Welch's paper, attention is drawn to the fact—and it is 
drawn here and in other quarters—that the same output 
ia not being got from the craftsman to-day, particularly 
the bricklayer, which was obtained in the past. It may be 
that that is another fact which we have to reckon with. 
After all, the kind of output which is being measured is the 
output of physical energy, and [think it may very well be 
that os nations grow in civilization they may desire to 
carry more of their physical energy into their leisure time 
than to expend it in the time devoted to what is called 
work ! That, again, is a phenomenon not confined to the 
building industry. [tis very common in the coal industry 
for people to publish statistics to show that the weight 
of coal hewed by the hewer to-day is not within the weight 
which was hewed 30 years ago, by some jo per cent. or 
even 4o per cent. What we are faced with here may be 
something which is inevitable in the march of progress ; 
that if we want to increase output we must not look to 
increase it by making an added call upon actual human 
physical energy, but we shall have to look for increases 
of output to improvernents in mechanism. It may be that 
along those lines the solution that we are hoping for is to 
be found. 

1 pass on now to something a little more in detail, and 
with that I shall close, [I have been very much struck 
by two sets of figures given by Mr. Welch. Speaking of 
the shortage of labour and the possibility of increasing 
it: he spoke of it somewhat in the terms of its being # 
commodity, subject to the laws of supply and denrand. 
I feel very certain that as long as labour is looked upon as 
a commodity and as subject to the Inws of supply an 
demand we must look to everybody who controls that 
commodity to endeavour to restrict its supply. All who 
have a commodity to sell desire to restrict the supply of 
that commodity ; they want to come into the market with 
as little as they can bring, so that they can rarse the price 
of the commodity. If the wages of Isbour are to be 
determined by applying the laws of supply ane demand 
which govern oncoadl dities, I am sure there ts no co- 
operation to be expected from those who have any 
influence in increasing the supply of labour. And I am 
bound to add that I think that would be only natural. 

Figures have been given which, I think, call for some 
comment. We are given figures of the mecrease of wnge 
obtained in the various crafts. If wages had been regulated 
during the last few years merely by the supply of labour, 
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we might have expected the wages of bricklayer and 
plasterers to be very much increased, compy with 
1913, over those of painters and labourers, for the latter 
are admittedly in very much greater numbers than the 
bricklayers and plasterers. And yet the figure which Mr. 
Welch gives us shows that the painters, who are the most 
numerous of all the crafts nee in whom there has been 
the least reduction in number, have received the highest 
rite of increase, some 127 per cent,, | think, as against 
87 per cent. forthe bricklayers. There may be an explana- 
tion forthcoming—and it will be interesting to get it— 
why it is that, contrary to all the laws of supply and 
demand, the craft which has the largest number of men 
has been able to get the greatest increase in wage. 

The last point I shall touch on is the attractiveness of 
the profession. ‘Theorising is sometimes apt to play one 
strange tricks, but I was theorising that the falling off in 
bricklayers and plasterers was due to the fact that nether 
of them was an attractive trade, and that you would find 
a boy much more likely to be a carpenter and joiner than 
a bricklayer or a plasterer, Yet the figures show that the 
falling off in joiners and carpenters is as great as that of 
bricklayers and plasterers. I shall be glad to hear from Mr. 
Nicholis or Mr, Coppock some explanation of that point. 
Whether it is that the carpenters and joiners must march 
with the bricklayers and plasterers, and if you have a 
24 per cent. drop in bricklayera you will get it also im 
carpenters, I do not know. Tam curious to know how it is 
that 4 more attractive trade, carried on in much better 
conditions—without “wet time’ and under shelter— 
has decreased to the same extent as the more exposed 
trades of bricklayer and plasterer. 

It has been o very great pleasure to me to propose this 
yote of thanks to Mr. Welch. 

Mr. W.H. NICHOLLS (Past-President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers), in. seconding 
the vote of thanks, said: running through Mr. Welch's 
paper there has appeared an earnest desire that the 
architectural profession may take a larger share in con- 
ducting, guiding and moulding the forces of the building 
industry than they have been able to take in the past. In 
the Cotswolds, where I come from and where we say the 
type of England's architecture is not excelled by any other 
in the country, you cannot stand in a church without 
feeling that there is a wonderful harmony in the work of 
building, both in its creative and directive force and the 
hand which put into operation what was directed by the 
brain. There has been a tendency in recent times to 
divorce the brain from the handicraft, and anything which 
will bring us back to a happy co-operation will be all to 
the good of the industry. 

There is one point which it will be well to state at the 
outset, namely, that the building industry has always been 
a very self-contained industry as far as its government 18 
concerned, The general public hear far more of our dis- 
agreements than of anything else, but I assure you that 
our agreements far outweigh and outnumber our dis- 
agreements, The improvements which we have worked 
together for the good of the industry have been very great, 
and, incidentally, not critically, may I take the strangest 
objection to the statement that has crept into Mr. Welch's 
paper—I do not know whether Mr. Welch meant it to 
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come in in quite the way it has. He says “The pro- 
fessionul class, by virtue of the position it holds, is at once 
concerned with safeguarding the public interests." We, 
as representing the business side of the craft, consider 
that there is no need for anyone to:be set over us to safe- 
guard public interests. We shall alwava seck for the 
utmost co-operation, and that given, [ amv sure good will 
result to every one of us. 

lam extremely grateful that Mr. Welch has touched on 
what must be of deep concern to every employer and 
every operative, because we, employers and operatives in 
the building industry, have long ago reached the point 
where neither of us is given control of the busmess side of 
the industry. ‘The employer is only a servant, a servant to 
the community who brings him into being + and if the 
command of the community at one moment ts X, and at 
another =X, and at still another minus X, you can undiler- 
stand the difficulty the employer is in to maintain con- 
rnuity of indentured labour. I think the best brains of 
decent people, who want life to be better for all, have been 
exercised in trying to find a remedy, but I do not think a 
golution has yet been found. ‘The building industry 1s 
dragged down from its business side by competition, I do 
not want to be misunderstood about this, Competition to 
produce the best thing brings out what is best in a man 
and gives the best result. But competition in the business 
world produces the devil in a man. It encourages in him 
the desire to carry out the least he can, I say this with a 
knowledye of the mdustry and the competitive methods in 
various parts of the country. ‘The successful business man, 
from this point of view, is the man who is able to give the 
least value in the competitive market for the money he 
receives, | cannot see any satisfactory way of conducting 
the building industry under our present methods of 
competition. Mr. Welch's paper gives us the opportunity 
of voicing some of our difficulties, It 18 gencrally the 
practice, in askmg for competitive estimates, to ask 
6, 8, q or even 10 builders who are on a general level of 
standing, and in addition one builder whose methods are 
entirely dissimilar. | am speaking of the experience of the 
trade generally. The Federation I represent only stands 
for federation so far as the observing of rules for guidance 
in the industry are concerned, The way in which a man 
catries out his business is no concern of ours. One point 
which must be borne im mind is the effect of legislation 
on the cost of industry, and if that isincluded inthe ~ on 
costa” Mr. Welch's figures might be nearer the mark. 

From the employers’ point of view I can think of no- 
thing but good coming from a tripartite movement which 
will assist the training of apprentices in the building 
industry. "The best of employers im this country have 
been striving to educate their members to receive appren- 
tices, From the operatives’ side we have received only 
goodwill ; it is only farr that | should pay tribute to that. 
We have far more difficulty in getting our employers to 
take apprentices than we have to get the goodwill of the 
operatives. All those who are really concerned with the 
future of the building industry cannot help being deeply 
concerned atthe thought that the best brains of the country 
have been going into other industries. Why could not they 
come into ours? It may be that through our own narrow- 
mindedness we have not made the industry possible or 


attractive to them. ‘The question of the flat rate may 
have retarded men of ingenuity and originality from 
coming in. But any action that can be taken which will 
direct reasoned and careful thought to increasing the 
personnel of the building industry and bringing in the 
best brains will be forthe benefitof usall, It wallincrease 
production, it will diminish cost, it will improve the class 
of craftamanship, and, if such a thing could come about, 
‘t would create in operative, employer and architect 
4 sense of community of interest instead of what ts perhaps 
accentuated more than is necessary, division of (nterests 
because we do not understand one another. 

| second with much pleasure the vote of thanks. 

Mr. R. COPPOCK (General Secretary, National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives): 1 want to 
support the motion before the meeting, but there are many 
things in the Paper that I want to criticise. I like the 
spirit which permeates the address, Lam not going to deal 
with costs, as to what was the cost of workin 1914 in com- 
parison with the cost now. What | have to say on that 1s 
that our people have more sense to-day than they had in 
19t4 or 1919. In former times their only education and 
recreation were very hard work, and they believe there is 
a certain amount of leisure which is due to the human 


body, as well as work. You will never get back to 1914, 
for in that year the position of building trades’ operatives 
was even worse than that of the agricultural worker m this 
country. If you take the wage rate of 1914, in comparison 
with that of 1925, you are showing a state of affairs which 
was verymean, Weweretoo cheap, and so were architects 
and builders as well as ourselves. . 
We, as operatives, are very pleased ta be here this 
evening, and we would be very glad to have architects 
associated with us, We have always looked upon you in 
this Institute as somebody really superior, #8 standing on 
a pedestal, somebody not to be touched, grving your ad- 
vice to the builders, and always your advice has been 
directed aguinst us. When we met the builders on 
the question of increased wages, they have said “ The 
architects have said the cost of building is too much now, 
and we can’t give you 4 | wages, because building 
clients uré not making arrangements for work.” We 
should like to meet you to know whether you do say these 
things or not. We have our doubts, We want different 
conditions from even those we are enjoying to-day. We 
are not going to say our builder friends have opposed us 
when we have been trying to get better conditions ; they 
have done their best. We had the first national dispute 
for about a hundred years in 1924. We did not cause it; 
of course they were responsible for it, not us; we ure 
peaceful people in the industry. But we believe they 
tied as far as was within their power and within their 
limited outlook, Weare the most conservative industry in 
the nation: architects are very conservative, 50 are the 
builders, and so are the operatives. We do not appear 
to be able to get away from the old ideas and the old 
traditions, but we have got to do so if we are gomg to 
attract people to our industry, especially if, as Major 
Barnes asid, there is a tendency for people to get away 
from the arduous jobs of life, There should be a desire to 
get our boys to realise that our industry is really a very 


noble ore, I know that when I was learning my craft— 
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and I am one of those terrible bricklayers—lI was very 
pleased indeed to be able to show my father what | had 
done, and I am very pleased now to go round and see 
gome of the work I did when I was working—of course, I 
donot work now—! am a trade union officialll If that sense 
af building something could be inculcated in our schools 
—and it is not—it would be a good thing. In fact, im our 
technical schools the firet thing that is told the boys is, “ if 
you are very efficient you will become a foreman, or pos- 
sibly a master builder.” [tis sheer nonsense. That is one 
of the exceptions | take tothe Paper. We take the trouble 
‘to train apprentices so that they shall be efficient, and then 
you take them in charge and produce from them foremen 
and employers of labour. It is workers we want. The em- 
ployer only pays our wages, he does not produce, I assure 
‘you we are willing to co-operate in any apprenticeship 
scheme. We have argued with the employers association 
and they have agreed that it can only be solved by the co- 
operation of operatives and employers, But they have a 
very difficult task with their rank and file, quite as difficult 
as we have with ours. There is so little difference that if 
you went toa meeting of the operatives and one of the em— 
ployers and you were not told which was which you would 
not be able to distinguish between them. For instance, 
we have been talking on the question of wet time for five 
years, and we are still talking about it. Wo believe it 1s 
ible to overcome some of the difficulties which pre- 
vent the industry attracting men to itself, and as long as 
we talk-we are all ight. But immediately we do something 
and set it down on paper there is a terrible row, We go 
to committee after committee and mectings year in amd 
year out, and immediately we do something the cat is 
among the pigeons, Recently we met in conference and 
agreed that certain things should be presented to a full 
committee om the contribution to be made for wet time 
to the operatives. And the most profound statements were 
then made—all on principle ; of course, the smallest detail 
becomes a inate —and it was said this could not be 
done and that could not be done. ‘The real principle at 
the back of it is that we want to avoid paying anything ; 
that is the fundamental principle you have to face. You 
architects must help ws on this question ; there must be 
some continuous employment. My father, who is a brick- 
layer, 61 years of age, has earned two hours’ wages in three 
weeks: he is staying the rest of the winter with me. ! 
have been in the north addressing meetings this week, and 
building trades operatives have informed me that they have 
tuken five shillings and sixpence home these last three 
weeks, and they have gotto keep wife and children. Some 
_gperatives in a village | know have been on the Guart- 
dians for some time, Chester-le-Street, and that is 4 situa- 
tion which js not very nice. It m # position which the 
industry has got to tackle, I know we shall prt the cost 
on, but in comparison with many thmgs which are being 
supplied in this life what we are putting up is very cheap, 
‘and it is durable. Look at the buildings we are erecting 
1 am not referring to the synthetic method of housing. I 
believe that the economic system has produced this buying 
in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, and it is 
said it is wrong. If it ia wrong with us, it is wrong on the 
part of the people who are controlling the industry of this 
country, ‘There must be brought into industry more.of 
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the human element, It is said we are the people who 
violate all your schedules. Contracts are given to the men 
who will do the work the cheapest. I have heard it said, 
when tendera are being considered, “We will give it to 
this chap; we know he can’t do it at the price, so you 
must put an extra clerk of works on to watch him.” We 
want to participate in the industry ; so far we have never 
done it, We have never been asked to have a voice in the 
management. We are told that is not our job; what we 
have to do is to get on with our work, lay the bricks, or 
saw that bit of timber, or do that bit of plastering. There 
was an effort made under the Industrial Council to bring 
wa in, but we were shut out, and we had to go on our own, 
We are out to do the best we confor our people ; to give 
them the best economic conditions they can have under 
the present conditions of society. We, as a Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, believe in a flat rate of wages. 
We believe it ig an accident what patticulur sphere a man 
may be working in, in the main, and we do not think there 
is any necessity for a differential rate of wages in conse- 
quence of a certain overplus of men in any industry. [f 
that ia the basis of the argument, it will be policy for us to 
restrict entry to our industry more and more. But we do 
not want to do that. We believe there are reasona why the 
painter should have the same rate of wages as the brick- 
layer. The bricklayer says he loses time in wet weather, 
the joiner says it costs him more for tools, the painter says 
he is working in white lead and as a result his life is not 
a long one, the plumber is the aristocrat of the industry 
and is entitled to his fee, “There is really reason for every 
man having a flat rate. We want to co-operate with our 
builder fnends, and we want the co-operation of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. [| want to say to Major 
Barnes that if it is necessary for us to approach you we 
shall be only too pleased ; but the great difficulty is that 
we feel that the dice is loaded twice against us; we think 
many of you have the point of view of the building con- 
tractor, not the point of view of the building operative. 
We think you have not an unprejudiced mind when deal- 
ing with labour problems. We want to say to you that you 
are very inconsiderate to labour on many of your jobs ; 
you are more concerned about your client than you are 
about the men who are working on the job. You often 
shut a job down without considering the people who are 
working on it and are getting their living out of it. “There 
is @ particular contract in o cellar; the work hoa been 
covered up, and the job has been stopped three weeks 
for frost,” but there is no possibility of the frost getting 
near it. Its all right for the architect, You should not 
only use your brains im designing, you ahould also use 
them as far as monning the job is concerned. I do not 
think it would be possible for architects to participate on 
a wage board. As far as we are concerned, we should 
ourselves like to be the ware board, and [ think we should 
be able to settle things very well. 

I want to sav to the lecturer this evening that we are 
opposed to payment by endeavour, a point he makes in 
his address, It is as untair to our industry as is com 
petition on the basis laid down by Mr. Nicholls. The 
pace is set by the young men, and the old men are chased 
out. It lays itself open to scamping of work; there is no 
industry which opens itself to that so much as the huild- 
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ing industry, because you can put a nice skin in front 
of it, and people do not know what is inside it; It 15: like 


‘a ssusage, | realise that you men, who have been 


trained on the merit principle, cammot see our poimt of 
view. But there is a future for our industry, I think 
we shall be able to attract youths to it, I do not think 
there can be any help from the absorption of labourers. 
While we agree with the Government that adults may 
be enlisted in our industry, we pledge our faith to the 
boys coming in at about 15 years of age, because we 
think they make the better craftsmen, They are not 
coming in to the plastering, and I do not know how we 
shall get them; every effort has been made, both by 
operatives and employers, in that direction; I do not 
think they will be attracted even if you pay them another 
6d. an hour. 

My Federation is only too delighted to be associated 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects and to 
meet the builders. We feel that in meeting the builders 
you have acted unfairly towards us, yet we are one af 
the important links. We would like to be on your 
councils and that you should understand our point of 
view, We are very simple men, dealing with a very 
difficult question, and we say that on the most Impor- 
tant questions in the industry to-day the architects can 
give us some assistance; then there would be no dif- 
ficulty with the builders of this country. Have a scheme 
of payment for wet time, even a acheme of payment for 
holidays, for if there was a general understanding that 
would be possible. 

I have to apologize for the absence of my President, 
who, as those in the Federation know, lives at Glusgow, 
and could not come. 1 want to tell you that the most 
importarit paper to read is The Operative Builder, Tf 
architects want to know about the building industry from 
our standpoint, that is the paper to read. 

Mr. HENRY MAT’ PHEWS (Past-President, National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers): I do not 
think [ can add anything useful to the discussion, 
but I consider it a great privilege to have been able to 
listen to this excellent paper, The matter is so full of 
difficulty that no one can set himself up as an authority 
and say “ This is how it should be done,” and so settle it. 
What we have to do is to educate one another, so that 
ultimately we shall come to conclusions that are more 
and more in unison, With the assistance of architects 
and the co-operation of our colleagues amongst the 
operatives there should be no difficulty in eventually 
arriving at a conclusion which will bring more peace 
into the industry than we are enjoying at the present 


Ttimtiec. 

Mr. GEORGE HICKS (General Secretary, Amalgu- 
mated Union of Building Trade Workers): I am very 
pleased to be here to listen to the excellent paper which 
has been given us by Mr. Welch. There is much in it 
which, had there been time, 1 would have hked to criticise, 
particularly the matter relative to the personnel of the 
industry, when he takes the figures back to 1921. Many 
things have happened since then. I think there can be 
no more eloquent justification of the need for architects 
to be associated with employers and operatives im the 
industry than what has happened since 192t. 


I am particularly pleased by the reference to “ wet 
time.” No person feels happy if he realises that other 
people are unable to get the necessaries of life. It isnot 
only the mental anguish and anxiety they suffer, but also 
the physical suffering, and everyone desires to make a 
contribution to the unfortunate state of affairs which is 
! ed by casual labour. But when in addition to 
the casual character of the work there is the question of 
wet time, how is a man to budget for his home ? A man 
with a wife and family cannot cater for them in such 
conditions, 1 appreciate much of the work which has 
been done by architects in endeavouring to arrest public 
attention in this matter. “Those who have a full week 
every week cannot understand the economical harsh- 
ness and the difficulties of accommodating life to these 
hardened circumstances. We can pass resolutions and 
cheer sentiments favourmg the worker, but unless we are 
experiencing the physical handicaps we cannot feel 
about it sufficiently poignantly, I am hopeful that your 
reference to-night, sir, will mean that there will be a 
combination of all the brains in the industry to mtroduce, 
as has been said, more humanity into the industry. Then 
there would be more contentment. 

With regard to the figures dealing with output, they 
appear to me to be not in accord with the general facts 
of the situation, 1 will give you the figures in bulk, 
and we can analyse them subsequently. The number 
of bricklayers we had in Great Britain in 1914 Was 
25,000 more than we had in 1924. The number of bricks 
which were produced and imported in 1914 was less 
than three thousand million. This year we produced 
and laid over five thousand million, We laid two thousand 
million more bricks in 1924 than in 1914, with 25,000 
lege men. None of tis in the industry stand for ind:f- 
ference or laziness. We believe we pull our weight. But 
in addition we want the feeling that there is some sense of 
economic security. The fact of having to work faster 
ta be unemployed soon lacks attraction. We regard 
our industry as being a very important onc, I am not 
one of those who believe we are not attracting good men, 
We have good men, men who can take their places in the 
councils of the nation in any walk of life. And I am sure 
there is an improvement in architecture ; the buildings 
of to-day are pleasant compared with some of the shoddy 
work we have had in the past. 

Mr. FRED THORNE (President, London Master 
Builders’ Association): I think this is the first time that 
builders and operatives have been called in conference 
with you on this most important subject, and we trust that 
it will not be the last. 

In Mr. Welch's paper it is stated that there ts an agrec- 
ment that there shall be one apprentice to seven operatives. 
That, | assure you, is not the case. In London to-day we 
have an agreement that we can have one apprentice to four 
operatives. Inthe schemes forthe housing of the working 
classes we can have one in three, and it is to be deprecated 
that this ig not being taken up as ardently as was to be 
expected, We are hoping that when we get a little more 
peace from the little side troubles—wet time, early rising, 
going to bed late, and so on—we shall get down to work, 
and that there will be attracted into this noble profession 
of ours young lads who will be proud to do what their 
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fathers have done before them. It is true it is not attrac- 
tive to ask a boy to be a bricklayer or a plasterer, and the 
main reason is that the technical schools are mainly in- 
fenes in training boys for the jomery and carpentry 
crafts. 

One's experience is that parents bring lads to offer them 
for this particular craft mainly owing to the lad concerned 
having been taught to this end: whereas, while there ts 
plenty of room in the industry for bricklayers, plasterers, 
plumbers, it is with great difficulty one can persuade the 
parents to apprentice these lads to one of these crafts. 

If, therefore, Public Authorities would extend to these 
crufta their help it would tend to alleviate the present 
shortage in these key trades. 

Mr. JAMES MURREY (Secretary, London Regional 
Council, National Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives): It is often a disadvantage for a speaker to join im 
discussion late in.the evening, but on the subject of the 
building industry there may well be something left after 
others have spoken which is worth hearing. 

I think Mr. Welch is considerably out im some of his 
figures. I think he said there were 60,000 masons short 
compared with 1914; but there were never 60,000 masons 
in the country. We had a very fine organization of 
masons, and they did not number 30,000, That needs to 
be corrected, or else it will give a misleading yiew about 
the craft, As regards joiners, the unemployed insurance 
cards issued to carpenters and joiners now show that there 
are 20,000 more in the industry than in 19014, and insur- 
ance cards are a very reliable guide, When mt comes to 
the question of apprentices, agam | want to say that Mr. 
Welch is substantially out in his figures. There are, 
roughly, 30,000 building mechanics organised in London, 
and if the facilities for the traming of apprentices were 
taken full advantage of by employers we should have 7,000 
to 8,000 apprentices working in the trade in Landon alone. 
But I could not find 2,000, Whois to blame for that state 
of affairs? You are right in saying that the reservoir of 
lubour which used to supply London—the provinces—is 
not now operative. But if this apprentice matter were 
fully dealt with, the shortage would soon disappear. Ido 
my best, because my function is net only to negotiate with 
employers for id. an hour more, oF something of that sort, 
but to improve the status of the industry we are engaged 
in. 1 try ta werk along those lines, and persuade my 
fellow members to do likewise. IT sometimes wonter 
whether it is appreciated what a great change is taking 
place in our industry, and im others. ‘There are no facili- 
ties now for the traming of the all-round craftsman, a5 
there used to be. We are ge tting very much specialised, 
and machinery is largely doing what formerly the crafts- 
man was called upon to do, ‘There is a factor which 
sometimes breaks the heart of a craftsman—you will 
excuse my mentioning it—the client and architect are 
frequently responsible for continual alterations on the job 
and nothing disgusts an operative more than doing a prece 
of work and having, two or three days afterwards, to pull 
it dewn again. When the job is finished and the cost got 
out, the comment is sometimes made : “ The lazy beggars, 
look what this job has coat |" Many employers say, if we 
had payment by results or a premium bonus system in 
operation, many of their difficulties would disappear. 
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you are going to pay a man in accordance with his output, 
you must have the organisation and the material to give 
him that output, and this would necessitate the rearganisa- 
tion of practically the whole of the jobs in London. If 
there were this co-operation of architect, builder and 
operative, we should, ina short time, remove many of the 
difficulties, One of the principal difficulties 1s the short- 
age of skilled labour in certain trades, ‘There are more 
apprentices on the subsidised housing schemes of London 
than has been mentioned by Mr. Welch; which shows 
that there is a desire to encourage the young boys to enter 
the industry, I want to make a point which is fatally 
missed by most employers, and that is, the direct personal 
touch of employers with their operatives and with the boys 
during their period of training. Often at the present day 
a boy does not know the name of the firm, but that a 
foreman is looking after him. I feel sure that the psycho- 
logical effect is not appreciated of the employer having 
direct contact with his apprentices. 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB [F.]: It is a very good 
thing we should meet together, What I am particu- 
larly interested in 1 Wet weather time, I was 
lately a member of a group of architects who 
investigated the question. We asked trade union 
leaders to dine with us once a month to discuss 
the question of wet weather time, because we feel 
that it isa bad thing that men should be turned off the 
job if it rains or snows, or because the state of the 
weather prevents them from working. The discussions 
were all private and confidential, and we are not at liberty 
to mention names; but several of those who were so 
entertained are here to-night. Yoo have all seen the 
occasion. when the foreman has blown his whistle and 5¢ 
or roo men have to leave their work and do not carn a 
halfpenny during the rest of the day. Most builders and 
trades union leaders tell -us there is nothing costly in t 
payment for wet time, but that 15. a week per man wot ald 
be the outside figure. We went into it, and found that a 
contractor in Chelsea, Mr. Dixon, who has paid wet 
weather time to too men, puts the cost at jd. per 
week per man, and the arrangement works satisfactorily 
between himself and the men, I feel that the master 
builders in London have been very stubborn over this wet 
weather business. I have longed many months for an 
opportunity to say this in public, All our sympathy lies 
with the men. 

When you come to output, the question is different. 
Mr. Coppock says he does not believe in payment by 
results. But you can’t have it both ways. When archi- 
tects try ta help the men to get wet weather time, perhaps 
they will help us to get payment by results. We want to 
see that when clients pay large amounts for a building, 
they get the proper amount of work for their money, and 
I think the workers are anxious to give them fair value. 
Perhaps Mr. Coppock will try? (Mr. Coppock ; T must 
have notice of that question.) Probably we do not 
mean the same thing, and it is time we sat down and 
deliberately tried to understand each other's meaning. 1 
hope there may be some triangular conference with this 
object in view. 

The PRESIDENT: It is very late, and there is 
nothing that I can add to the most interesting paper and 
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illuminating discussion. I can only say, on behalf of the 
Institute, that we have been exceedingly glad to sce to- 
night these we do not, I think, see often enough im this 
room, that is tosay, the employers and the representatives 
of the operatives. If, as Mr. Webb says, we could meet 
together and discuss our problems—architect, builder and 
operative—I am sure we could make much better progress 
and we should beable te smooth out many of the difficulties. 
Many years ago—lI do not like to say how many—I was a 
clerk of works, and for five years [was on buildings—two 
very large ones—every day. During those five years I 
learned what has been of mestamable value to me ever 
since. “I’hat was, that there was no better workman in the 
world than the Bntish workman, ‘The work he does, and 
did then, is, I am perfectly sure, excelled by none. 1 feel 
the force of what Mr. Hicks and Mr. Coppock said : if in 
any way we can make the workman’s path smoother and 
help him to better times and better wages, we shall all be 
domg a very great work. 

The vote of thanks was carried by poclamation. 

Mr. WELCH, in reply: It is a clear indication to me 
that this paper has been well worth the doing, because, un- 
leas 1 am very much mistaken, I have seen here to-night 


some indication of a new spirit in the building industry. 





had honed for. If those expressions are sincere—and | 
have no reason for thinking they are not—then the meet- 
ing will have the result of bringing nearer en-operstion 
which many—if not all of us—feel to be essential between 
the various parties, I expected that my figures would be 
subjected to criticism by one party or other,and I therefore 
went to a great deal of trouble and research in commection 
withthem. [have been perfectly amazed at the degree of 
variation in the authentic information available concerning 
the building industry. 

With regard to the question raised as to the cost of a 
rod of brickwork. So faras my arithmetic is concerned, I 


rege sainbesetaee eats & because I have had it checked” 
ed an 


and counter-check worked out by various" people. 
The conclusions there arrived at are based upon: figures 


supplied to me by two firms of quantity surveyors and 


three firms of builders, to whom I am much indebted for 


Speakers have voiced opinions leading in the direction I 


help. Since, however, the figures supplied to me did 
not agree in-any two cases I have had to make what I 
consider to be a fair computation. Two items, however, 
were consistent, viz., that the cost of materials had in- 
creased and that the actual time taken to build a rod of 
work had also considerably increased in comparison with 
1914. The variations regarding the length of time now 
taken by bricklayers on their work were considerable and 
the figures quoted are averaged. 

he figures I gave regarding the number of operatives 
in the industry, Lalso expected to be questioned. So far as 
my percentages of reductions are concerned, I can vouch 
for their accuracy, for 1 have had them checked. ‘The 
esurees from which | quoted were, in the one case, the 
number of craftsmen returned by the Census m 1901, 
19trand tg2t. Inthe other case (‘Table 2) this was com- 
piled by the Ministry of Labour im 1924, especially to 
serve the purpose of the Committee then set up by the 
Ministry to ascertain the labour available for the Govern- 
ment’s housing schemes, I think I could get no better 
authority for my figures. 

[have endeavoured to make the best deductions | could 
from these sources of information, and whatever the actual 
figures [ think the percentages cannot be very badly out. 
If there is any general ignorance displayed in this paper 
regarding the industry, 1 feel sure it is shared largely by 
architects in general. It is not our fault, because hitherto 
we have not been given the opportunity of understanding 
the inner workings of the industry. If, however, you 
extend to us not a privilege but an opportunity to perform 
a duty which we, first as citizens and also as participants 
in a big industry, should have, then I think the degree of 
ignorance will from year to year diminish and all parties 
will be the better for a closer co-operation. 

‘There are many other points I would wish to touch 
upon, but the hour is late. 1 must therefore conclude 
by expressing my warm thanks for the way in which 
you have received my paper and the kind things you 
have said about it, which I fear are mot fully deserved. 
I wish also to acknowledge with thanks the assistance 
T have received from many sources in my search for 
information. 
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The Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem 


BY WILLIAM HARVEY. 


Gn Jerusalem, Mr. Ernest ‘Tatham Richmond, 
4 SP 21.B.A., writes authoritatively upon the principal 
building contained within this remarkable sacred enclo- 
gure, His sumptuous work? combines with the general 
interest of a description of the structure and decoration of 
the Dome of the Rock, the professional interest of a report 
upon pro methods of repair and redecoration. 
“The subject is worthy of the painstaking investigation 
Mr. Richmond has bestowed upon it, not onlvas a wonder- 
ful example of polychromatic architecture, but as the 
expression of very real piety continued throughout several 

Referring to the persistent attempts to maintain the 
building in a fit state to embody the sentiment of the holy 
place, Mr. Richmoné rightly maintains in his preface that 
“The Dome of the Rock is, then, alive—almost in the 
same sense that a man is alive. It changes its tissues and it 
renews its structure in order to maintain power to en- 
shrine the soul that isin it, It is much more than a place 
of archmological or ‘artistic’ interest. It is of a living 
Faith, the living symbol, striving, by the strength of the 
Faith it represents, to survive m the face of many and great 
difficulties.” | 

Now this statement is not only true from the point of 
view of the statistician cataloguing successive historical re- 
pairs and noting the care with which they have been exe- 
cuted, but it is alao true to the impression one gathers 
by the happy process of living for any eonsiderable period 
within the building. Those who know the Dome of the 
Rock beat love it best, and find themselves moat anc crus 
that it shall continue to be the nobly beautiful creation 
that it has always been. The proposals of fanatics that the 
building should be demolished and its site given over to 
a worthier shrine built perhaps to the honour of some 
other Faith,”* must be repugnant to all who have enjoyed 
he privilege of study beneath the dome, and they will 
agree with Mr. Richmond’s plea for the judicious repair of 
its structure and decoration. | Sy. 

Just what treatment should be given in detail to cach 
defective part is not so easy to determine. Many pages of 
the book are occupied by the description and illustrahen of 
the present state of the exterior tilework. Since the exter- 
nal coating of mosaic fell into decay and a new facing of 
tilework was given to the building after the ‘Turkish con- 
quest, the tiles themselves have decayed and been renewed 
and adapted at several different periods. Late repairs have 
been executed with tiles of indifferent or bad quality, or by 
means of patches of dingy grey Portland cement. 

Such methods are obviously unworthy of the great 
building and good tiles should be prepared and used fo re- 
place the bad moder tiles, and to clothe the bare patches. 
‘Mr. Richmond has already tuken steps to reintroduce the 
art of tile-making in Jerusalem, and, with the help of 
~* The Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. By Ernest Tatham 
Ride FRIBA. Src tae Architect to the Noble 
Sanctuary in Jerusalem. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1924. 


A § Consulting Architect to the Noble Sanctuary 





Armenian tile-makers, has produced examples of 4 quality 
far superior to those used in recent repairs. Simmulta- 
neously he has discovered « few tiles of superb design 
still remaining upon the walls and others in the various 
minor buildings within the sacred enclosure. 

From these he has produced drawings showing 
& conjectural restoration of an old design for the 
treatment of the exterior tilework as @ consistent whole. 
The proposed method of applying new tiles, when these 
have been made, is indicated on page 75 of Mr. Rich- 
mand’s book: “'. .. the work below the cornice of the 
north-castefn, eastern, south-eastern and southern fa¢ades 
is in comparatively good condition. lt needs little more 
than small repairs consisting in the replacernent by new 
tiles of those no longer able to resist the weather, On the 
four ather facades the tiles date mostly from 1874. Many 
af these have already lost both their glaze and their colour ; 
most of them have been re-set on more than one occasion 
since that date, and their actual setting is not of a kind to 
promise along life... . Tt is therefore desirable to renew 
the tile decoration of these four facades and of the parapet 
wall. On the drum the mosaic inscription needs repair 
where it has fallen or where it has been repaired with 
inferior tiles. "The panels between the windows need com- 
pletion with facsimiles of the old designs. The windows 
also need a good deal of repair, and the band below them 
needs practically complete renewal, About twenty-six 
thousand new tiles are needed. ‘The cost of the work 
described would be about (F.8,000." 

The opening chapter upon the structure of the building 
is well illustrated with photographs and diagrams among 
which a section is included with a superimposed fiy-leaf to 
show, by means of a geometrical grid, the simple geo- 
metrical proportions of the setting out. [have already had 
oceasion to mention some of the geometrical proportions 
of this building, and its curious irregularities in the 
Journar R.1.B.4.¢ Mr. Richmond has come to very much 
the same conclusions, but has also discovered that the 
height of the dome and the height of the external octagon 
are related to the unit of measurement adopted for the 
breadth and height of the central drum. ‘The height of the 
octagon is shown by the geometrical lines of the grid to be 
equal to 1.732 of the height of the main columns beneath 
the drum, and the heights to springing level of the drum 
windows and to the summit of the dome are also geo- 
metrically determined by means of lines inclined at 60 to 
the horizon. 

Of the condition of the structure, Mr, Richmond is able 
to speak reassuringly, It is not in serious danger of failure, 
though small defects, such aa leaks in the lead covering of 
Nhe fonts have affected tht priceless colour decorutions 
within, 

Windows pierced in the outer dome of the central part 
of the building on the occasion of the German Emperor's 
visit are suspected by Mr. Richmond of having 4 perni- 
cious effect upon the coloured and gilded plasterwork 
of the inner dome. 

+ R.LB.A. Jovanar, 19 September 1925, p. O14. 
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While a cushion of warm air existed between the domes 
the inner shell was protected from alternate expansion and 
contraction, and this insulating layer has been seriously 
impaired by the recently executed windows. 

The splendid stained glass windows are also robbed of 
their proper effect by the contrasting glare of light which 
enters through these plain windows at a higher level. Their 


brilliancy, too, has been reduced by the accumulations of 


dirt upon their outer sides, and Mr, Richmond puts for- 
ward a satisfactory scherne for making them accessible for 
cleaning. 

OF the many illustrations, several are colour diagrams 
representing individual tiles or groups of tiles, executed mn 
one or other of six principal periods of redecoration. ‘Two 
windows of the drum anda faerie of geometrical pave- 
ment are also illustrated in colour. 

Mr, Richmond's painstaking drawings, from which these 
‘ilustrations have been prepared, are valuable records of 
the patterns of the tiles, but his plea for the removal of 
recent tiling and its replacement with new might have 
been strengthened had some detail illustrations been 
added to show the varying quality of the enamels and 
glazes of the tiles of different periods. Some ex- 
cellent photographs of the interior indicate the artistic 
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importance of the rough limestone rock in the midst of 
the highly ornamental shrine. 

Strangely enough Mr. Richmond has not given promi- 
nence to the meaning of the Rock in relation to the whole 
building. ‘The sacred Rock is identified with Arbaharmn's 
sacrifice, David's repentance, the altar of Solomon's temple 
and the scene of the Prophet's ascent to Heaven. The spot 
+g considered as the point of earth most closely connected 
to that Happy Land and the lavish decorations upon the 
building are appropriately indicative of its fertility ancl 
felicity. Floral subjects, conventionalised in conformity 
with the ban on naturalistic representation, predominate 
an the exterior, and flowers, fruit, wings, and crowns, also 
conventionalised, are blended in the arabesques of mosaic 
inside the building. 

In a chapter devoted to “ Inscriptions on Tiles,” Mr. 
Richmond gives, among others, a translation of the 


inscription over the Northern Entrance which mentions 


the entry of troops of the Faithful through the open 
gates of Paradise, but beyond stating that the 
North Door is “commonly Imown as the Gate of 
Paradise,” he does not indicate in his book the import- 
ance of thig idea in the composition of the magmificent 
building. 


The Waterloo Bridge Debate at the L.C.C. 
1s December 
BY RONALD P, JONES [F.], L.C.C. 


By the time this JourNAL is issued the debate will 
have become a matter of history, but in view of the 
very inadequate reports in the Press it still seems 
desirable to place on record some fuller account of it, 
while the names of the 32 members who fought, 
spoke and voted to try and save the bridge should be 
published as a matter of justice. 

The debate lasted for three hours and was very 
fully attended, but it was evident from the moment 
that Mr. Gatti began his speech for the amendment 
(to proceed with a new bridge) that the result was 
foregone conclusion—not so much from anything that 
he said, but from the “ mass tendency ” which a 
member of the Council can feel by a sort of instinct. 
Mr. Gatti spoke for forty minutes with a deliberation 
which appeared to me intentional; he declined to 
recognise that the position had altered in any way since 
the decisions of February, and still poimted to the 
advice of the first two engineers consulted, as if it was 
valid against all subsequent opinions. He also 
reiterated the interpretation of the letter from 
the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
as if this document was an expression of technical 
opinion, although the letter itself stated that this was 
not the case. He devoted a considerable time to a 
technical point of the depth of foundations, in which 
the Council was quite unable to follow him, and which 


was an excellent example of the kind of question which 
can only be decided by an expert tribunal. He alse 
made a most important admission—that if it had been 
possible to provide four traffic lines on the present 
bridge he might have taken a different view of the 
matter, which implies that the bridge could be under- 
pinned, and that the only consideration in his min 

was the mere claim of traffic utility. ,i 

He entirely evaded (and evidently had not really 
considered) the crux of the trafic problem—what to 
do with the increased traffic when it gets to the Strand 
—and touched vaguely on the Subway scheme, of 
which a model exists-at the County Hall, and which I 
maintain to be a complete fallacy, creating more diffi- 
culties than it solves; also on a bridge scheme over 
the Strand, which is open to exactly the same objec- 
tions. Like all the speakers, he admits that the six 
lines which they demand are quite useless until the 
whole of the surroundings on each side of the bridge 
are rebuilt (including Aldwych, which is not yet 
finished !), and that all they now require is a four-line 
bridge. 

The next four speakers each occupied the full time 
which the Standing Orders allow (15 minutes, and an 
extension of 10,informally conceded by the Council at 
the time), which I am told has not often happened in 
any debate of recent years. Lord Falmouth, in 
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seconding, spent some time on the Charing Cross 
project as the alternative, and claimed that the Charing 
Cross bridge was so unlikely to be removed that the 
scheme could not be calculated on within any reason- 
able time, overlooking the fact that it is already in a 
weak condition and the Southern Railway has to 
restrict its use seriously. He pointed to the risks of 
the process of underpinning, and described a recent 
collision which had taken place under one of the arches 
between two vessels, which would have led to serious 
loss of life if the underpinning operations had been in 
progress at the time. 

Mr, Norman, in opening the case against the amend- 
ment, claimed that the Bridges Committee was con- 
sistent in its present recommendation, since they had 
always taken the line that if the bridge could safely be 
preserved it ought to be. He pointed out, in answer 
to the frequent argument that the Council ought to be 
able to decide its own affairs for itself, that it does 
habitually take expert advice on all kinds of technical 
points, as chan, this design of the County Hall itself 
was under consideration. Also that there have been 
many cases in recent years when the “ claims of art” 
(as the Bridges Report expressed it) have been put 
above the “ claims of utility,” as, for instance, the steps 
of St, Martin’s-in-the-Fields and the Whitgift Hospital 
at Croydon. Being himself admittedly the writer of 
the Bridges Report, he was able to repeat and under- 
line many of its arguments, but although he is the most 
distinguished convert to our side I felt that he had 
hardly gone the whole way, and that too many [races 
of the eld faith still clung to him! His influence with 
the Council is so great, and the effect of his conversion 
from the new-bridge policy so striking, that if he had 
been a little less impartial he would probably have won 
ever many undecided voters. Reh: 

Following him, I was able to claim the consideration 
shown for a maiden speech, having intentionally 
remained silent in the Council since my election in 
March, seeing that this debate would eventually take 
place. In the available time I believe I made use of all 
the possible arguments for preservation, both positive, 
on the value of the bridge and the possibility of saving 
it, and negative, on the fallacy of the idea that a wider 
bridge would really be of any use to the traffic problem. 
The fact that until 1923 no one had ever dreamed of 
suggesting that the bridge should be taken down ; 
that it is now secure enough (except for the one weak 
pier) to have served as a platform on which to erect 
the steel girder span for the temporary bridge ; that 
the conflict of engineering opinion, while quite 
natural, shows a heavy majority on the side of under- 
pinning, which is not affected by the advice of the 
Council of the Civil Engineers; that while the 
‘© alaime of art” are universally admitted, even by the 
“« destroyers,” the “ claims of utility” are highly con- 
troversial, and even fallacious, a3 shown by the refusal 
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of Mr. Gatti to commit himself to any method of 
dealing with increased trafic at the Strand. This 
latter point also affects the question of cost, because it 
is admitted that underpinning must be in some degree 
mare economical than anv reconstruction, but it has 
not been noticed that the estimate for the new bridge 
has never included any estimate for the cost of a 
Strand subway or bridge, one of which is absolutely 
indispensable to the wider bridge scheme, and will 
therefore still further increase the total cost. 

Mr. Morrison, the Labour Party leader, who fol- 
lowed, repeated his former argument that modern 
architects ought to be quite well able to produce as fine 
a design as Rennie did; he also offered a curious new 
argument—that it would be impossible to find an 
impartial expert tribunal, because all the availabiec 
engineering talent had already been consulted or was 
connected with the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
which had declared itself against underpinning. He 
called on the Council to assert its own authority and 
make up its own mind, and soon, 

Mr, Culpin, who had the advantage of being one of 
the deputation from the Architecture Club before he 
became a member of the Council last March, was able 
to deal with several of the peints made in the two 
opening speeches, and stated that the risks of dermolish- 
ing an existing bridge were even greater than those 
involved. in underpinning it (which has probably not 
been recognised by the Council, which looks on 
“ taking down " the bridge as a very simple operation), 
and suggested that whatever the possibilities of modern 
architecture might be, a new bridge would not have 
the historical associations of the present one. 

By this time more than two hours had been spent, 
and the remaining speeches were comparatively short ; 
Mr. J.D. Gilbert, one of the veterans on the Council, 
spoke on the navigation problem, and against pre- 
servation; Dr, Scott Lidgett on the trafic problem at 
the Strand and its obstacles to any wider bridge ; 
Mr. Tasker, M.P., was partly inaudible, but 1 under- 
stood him to be deprecating the merits of the bridge as 
an architectural design—the only speaker in the whole 
debate who ventured to do so. Mr. Meinertzhagen, 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee, declared 
himself a convert to preservation; and Captain Swinton, 
in a few beautifully-phrased sentences, spoke what he 
called the “ swan song’ of the bridge. Referring to 
the frequent exhibitions in the lobbies of the Council 
Chamber of old prints or photographs of vanished 
London buildings, he said “ we look at them and say, 
‘What a pity! Need they have been destroyed *? 
In this way will our descendants look at the illustra- 
tions of Waterloo Bridge and say, * What a pity! 
Were they gute sure that it had to go 7°” 

The division showed a majority of 50 for destruc- 
tion—#2 for, and 32 against. The size of the majority 
is surprising, and is partly due to the fact that the 
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Labour Party at the last moment insisted on making it 
a ‘party question,” and claimed that its members 
should vote en bloc for the amendment, A few of 
them refused to do so and were absent from the 
division, while Mr, Culpin voted with us. The 
amendment was really carried by the 57 Municipal 
Reformers who voted for tt. 

Following the procedure of the Council, the amend- 
ment was put formally as a resolution and passed by 
consent, as there would be no point in immediately 
repeating the division upon It. 

I can point with some satisfaction to the fact that 
the Progressive Party, to which I belong, though far 
too small to affect the result, showed a majority for 
preservation—five for and three against. The hist of 
32 members who voted against the amendment in- 
cludes five past-Chairmen of the Council and the 
present Chairmen of the Housing Committee, Im- 
provements Committee and Bridges Sub-Committee. 

Municipal Reformers (26).—Sir F. Anderton, Miss 
Cazalet, Sir Cyril Cobb, M.P., Capt. C. E. Cobb, 
E. M. Dence, Mrs. Emmet, Lady Eve, T. Cc. Goff, 
H. C. Gooch, W. W. Grantham, K.C., H. J. Green- 
wood, M. Hays, Miss Hill, Mrs. Hopkins, Sir G. 
Hume, M.P., Col. Leyita, T. Littlejohns, W, F. 
Marchant, E. L. Meinertzhagen, R. C. Norman, Sir 
L. Pound, Dr, Adeline Roberts, H. V, Rowe, Capt. 
Swinton, Admiral Taylor, Mrs. Worsthorne. 

Progressives (3). A. Baker, Percy Harris, M_P., 
W. C. Johnson, R.P. Jones, Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, DD. 

Labour —E, G, Culpin. 


The following letter from the President of the 
R.1.B.A. was published in The Times on 31 December : 

Sin,—As President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects I wish to place on record our deep regret at 
the decision of the London County Council to destroy 
Waterloo Bridge. 

The Institute many months ago convened a con- 
ference of all the societies interested in the preservation 
of the bridge, and obtained professional engineering 
advice by which it was distinctly shown that it could be 
saved by underpinning, and at a later period urged that 
the matter in dispute should be referred to the First 
Commissioner of Works and that he should be asked to 
appoint an independent expert commission to report 
upon it. 

Such a course was, indeed, advocated by the Bridges 
Sub-Committee of the London County Council, and, 
if adopted, would have satisfied that great body of 
public opinion which, as the correspondence in your 
columns indicates, is profoundly concerned at the 
threatened loss of one of our greatest national monu- 
ments—I am, &c., E. Guy Dawzer. 


The following letter by the Hon. Secretary R.LB-A. 
was published in The Times on 4 January in reply to a 
plea by the Bishop of Woolwich for the consideration of 
the traffic problem in connection with the present bridge. 
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—S1n,—The Bishop of Woolwich, in his letter to The 
Times of 2&8 December, appears to think that Waterloo 
Bridge can only be preserved at the cost of discomfort to 
the thousands who pass daily from one side of the river 
to the other. 

Does he realise (1) that all the advocates of the preser- 
vation of Waterloo Bridge are keenly alive to the necessity 
for more adequate river crossings ; (2) that it will cost 
little more to mend the present bridge than to pull it 
down ; (3) that a new bridge im a better trafic position 
would in the long run.cost little more than the rebuilding 
of the present bridge ; and (4) that the congestion at the 
Strand crossing caused by a widened Waterloo Bridge 
would become intolerable ? 

This is not merely a question of zsthetics. ‘The present 
bridge can be made safe for a thousand years. This, plus 
a new bridge in a better traffic position, would give, not 
six, but nine lines of traffic across the river, and would 
save the present guardians of the bridge from the possible 
stigma not only of vandalism, but also of waste of public 
funds.—Y ours, &c., E. Stantey HALL, 

Hon, Secretary RL16.A, 

*,* Since the decision of the L.C.C, a large number of 
letters have appeared in The Timer expressing disatisfaction 
with the decision and the hope that the bridge may yet be 
saved. Amongst these appear the names of Sir Frank 
Dicksee, P-R.A., Mr. Arthur Keen, Sir Wilfrid Stokes, 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, Professor Arthur M. Hind, Mr. C, 
J. Holmes, Sir William Bull, Professor Beresford Pite, Mr. C. 
ae : ine Baker, The Bishop of Southwark, F. L. Griggs, 
,, Cit. 


Correspondence 


R.IB.A. FORMS OF CONTRACT. 
61, South Molton Street, 
London, W'.1. 
; 14 December, 1925. 
The Editor, Jounsan, R.1.B.A. 

Mean Sta,—The K.1.8.A. forms of contract are very 
useful documents, but I venture to suggest that dis- 
erimination between the altermmative agreements, with or 
without quantities forming part of the contract, would be 
made easier if, imstead of a red slip attached to one of them, 
the agreement itself were in one case entirely printed in red, 

It is mot a great matter, but | have known cases where, 
the slip having become detached, the consequences were 
unfortunate, and the precaution seems so simple and 
obvious and so free from corresponding disadvantage that 
L think it worth suggesting. —Yours very truly, 

Eowuxp W. Wimrens [F.]. 
“INIGO JONES AS A COLLECTOR.” 

With reference to Mr. Keith's article [migo Jones asa 
Collector, published in the last issue of the JourvaL, in 
order thot there shall be no mistake in the identification 
matks which appear on the drawings, the author would 
like the accompanying copies to be substituted for marks 
1, 2, 3. and § printed at the foot of the first column of his 
paper on pare 9s. 


ipo, 497 : 5¢ F. ZL: 


These ies are a closer representation of the actual 
symbols used in marking the drawings. 
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The New Arterial Roads of Greater London 
VISIT BY THE TOWN PLANNING AND ART COMMITTEES. 
BY W. HARDING THOMPSON [A]. 


In view of the importance of the new arterial roads 
to the plan and architectural character of Landon, it 
was considered advisable that the Town Planning and 






Art Committees should inspect and report on those 
roads already completed and now under construction. 
‘As the areas covered by these roads is so. great, it has 
been arranged to take each district in turn and make such 


criticisms and suggestions as might be of assistance in 
any future schemes. ny 
The first tour of Inspection was made on July 18th, 
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1925, of all the’ mew arterial roads in the north and 
north-west districts of the Metropolis, and the following 
notes have been made thereon, The area visited is 
indicated on the diagram here illustrated, 





‘our or New Apreata. Roaps, Norrtu-West AREA 
or Lowpon, Joy 18TH, 1925. 
The following new roads were visited >— a 
1) Western seas Eine the Sudbury Extensiot). 
i) Great West Road. 
2 North Circular Road. 
4) New Cambridge Road. | 
The object of the tour was to ascertain :— ear 
(a) The value of these roads os part of London’s arten 
Lees 1 ; * 
(b) Ta what extent proper consideration had been given 
to ‘the architectural treatment of road junctions, 
anproaches and new bridges. ne 
(c) ‘The suitabiliry af road section, grading and surface. 


THE WESTERN AVENUE. | 
(Length, 8 miles ; total width, 120 ft.; carriage way, 
te 


This road 1s planned to extend from Bayswater west- 
wards, through the exhibition grounds of the White 
City,” then parullel to and south of the Great Western 
Railway near Perivale, after which it will traverse open 
country until it joms the old London-Oxford Road, 
one and a half miles north-weat of Uxbridge. Its func- 
tion will therefore be to relieve the ald Oxford Road 
of a large proportion of trathc going direct from the west 


of London to the Chilterns Oxford, and it will con- 
sequently reduce much of the existing congestion at 
Shepherd's Bush, Acton and North Ealing. ‘This relief 
ig not yet noticeable, beewuse up to the present only 
short sections have been completed im Acton near the 
L.c.C. Housing Estate ; another section north of Hanger 
Hill is now under construction, 

It is obvious that the Western Avenue will prove a 
valuable addition to London mdial arteries ; but tt 
suggested that careful consideration should be given 
to points where it crosses existing roads, One such 
point was noticed particularly, namely, immediately 
north of Hanger Hill, where the new road crosses the 
North Circular Road by the Great Western Railway. 
Here « small house of little value is allowed to obstruct 
the vision of motorists going south to Hanger Hill. 

In Buckinghamshire, north of Uxbridge, it will pro- 
bably be necessary to build three bridges to carry the 
new coud over the rivers and canals; these should possess 
an architectural character worthy of a great approach 
road to the capital. 

It is also very important that if the Western Avenue 

c with the Marylebone Rood, great care 
should be taken with the articulation, so that it will have 
directness and dignity. — 
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Tue Great West Roan. 

‘This road, already completed, undoubtedly provides 
a much-needed alternative route to the very congested 
Brentford High Street. ‘Traffic from London to the 
Bath Road can now avoid Brentford by this by-pass; 
similarly travellers to Staines and Basingstoke need not 
eroceed through two congested pomts at Brentford, 
and Hounslow. 
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A just criticism can be made of the Great West Road 
regarding the very inadequate junctions at the caster 
(Brentford) end, and also where it crosses the Bath Road. 
Particularty at the first-mentioned place, « splendid 
opportunity has been missed for designing « great trafhe 
centre, which would not only be " foolproof" for the 
motorist, but of such a shape as to receive three very 
important arteries, as well as to minor streets. 

After traversing open country as a dignified modern 
highway, the Great Western Avenue joins the old road 
in such an indecisive manner that motorists going west 
frequently keep to the old congested highway in preference 
to the new route. e diagrammatic sketch above shows 
the road junction as existing, with collision points in- 
dicated (assuming single lines of traffic m each direction). 
The second diagram shows a suggestion for a more archi- 
tectural treatment by the sacrifice of only two cottages, 
one on each side of Gunnersbury Lane. The latter now 
forms part of the North Circular Read, and it is there- 
fore of sufficient importance to ju: iv a more archi- 
tectural lay-out where it cuts the Great West Road. 
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THe NortH Crcunar Roap. 

This is intended to provide a circumferential route 
north of the Metropolis through Essex and Middlesex 
and i ine from the Thames Ferry at Woolwich 
in the east to Kew Bridge in the west. Considerable 
lengths of existing roads are utilised, such as East Ham 
High Street; Wadham Road, Walthamstow ; Angel Road 
and Silver Street, Edmonton; Hanger Lane, Ealing, 
and Gunnersbury Lane, Brentford. 





The sections inspected comprised the western half 
of this rowd, ie. from Chiswick (where tt intersects 
the Staines Road at the eastern end of the Great Weat 
Road) as far as the new Cambridge Road. The work in 
this section has been carried our by the Middlesex 
County Council, and the completed portions have a width 
between fences of 100 ft., a single 24 ft. concrete carriage- 
way, with space left for the subsequent formation of a 
second carriageway, two gravel footways and wide verges 
between the carriageways and aleo between the footways 
and curriageways. 

The most interesting section, consisting of an entirely 
new road, follows the Brent Valley on an admirable line 
south of Brent Reservoir, cutting the Edgware Road near 
“The Old Welsh Harp" and so proceeding north-west 
on un existing road of increased width. Great possi- 
bilities for an attractive development are inherent along 
the shores of the reservoir, and it is suggested that the 
lake frontage between the new road and the water should 
be kept open at all costs. Already a factory has been 
quite recently erected where the North Circular Road 
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etosses the Edgware Road, which is an unfortunate 
location for industries in view of the fact that the high 
ground on the 200 ft. contour offers such a splendid 
site for residential development north of Dollis 


East of Welsh Harp the North Circular Road follows 
the valley of the Mutten Brook to the Finchley Read, 
where this junction is capable of improvement, and 
farther north, near “ Tally Ho Corner,” a sense of direc- 
tion is lost owing to the difficulty in finding the road 





for Frietn Barnet and Edmonton. It is suggested that 
before reaching the New Cambridge Road, where the 
North Circular route runs parallel to Pymmes Brook, 
an attempt should be made to reserve the land between 
the road and brook for the public. This is one of the 
few points where this road might acquire the character of 
a parkway. 
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Tue New Cammaince Roan. 

This route gives considerable ear to the old highway 
to Cambridge. Here again a : public garden or 
green might have been contrived at the junction with 
the North Circular and other roads, where there is a 
somewhat unimaginative lay-out. 


ConcLUSIONS. 

There appears to be a tendency to design new arterial 
roads rather as railroads were planned in the nineteenth 
century, as tracks for high-speed vehicles, yet without 
most of the safeguards provided by the rmlway com- 
panies at crossings. If the new motor roads are to be 
used for pleasure as well as business, it is suggested 
(a) that a national system of signs should be established 
for road crossings to warn the by-road users that they 
are apy hing a main : 

(b) ‘That when the new roads pass through “ ‘Town 
Planning Schemes," powers given under the Act should 
be exercised to control the architectural character of 
buildings fronting on to these roads. 

(c) That skilled architectural advice should be em- 
ployed in the design of “ traffic centres,” bridges and 
viaducts. 

(d) That funds should be reserved for tree planting 
on carefully selected sections. 

(ec) That when roads pass through open country 
and semi-rural districts, the road section should be 
designed in sympathy with the surroundings. Large 
granite curbs enclosing green verges, iron railings and 
crude bridges of concrete, do not possess a character 
suitable for a rural environment. In cases where roads 
pass through urban areas the design and general lay- 
out should have a more formal and dignified character, 

(f) That in order to avoid monotony and at the same 
time to provide recreation grounds easily accessible, a 
series of roadside spaces should be preserved, ether as 
“common lands” or fenced m for organised games. 
(The “ Playing Fields Association might co-operate 
m this respect.) 3 

(¢) That the road surface should generally be the most 
suitable for motor traffic, but that at points where the 
gradient is unavoidably steep, provision should be made 
at the side for a rougher surface necessary for horse- 
drawn vehicles. ; 

(h) That trams should only be permitted in suburban 
areas, and wherever possible should run on sleepers 
in @ Separate grass track, with definite halting-places. 

(i) Finally, these Committees consider that, in design- 
ing important arterial roads, care should be taken with 
the planning of branch roads, so that full use can be made 
of the trunk reads by the surrounding congested and 
inaccessible areas. 
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Leonard Aloysius Scott Stokes, President R.I1.B.A.,1g10—1912 
Two Personal Reminiscences 
(1) BY WALTER J. N. MILLARD [F)]. 

lt falls to the lot of an old friend of nearly fifty years’ heartedly with unsound projects, put forward, though they 
standing to put together a few words in reminiscence of might be, by the very heat meaning of honest enthusiasts. 
a fellow student im architecture, Leonard Stokes. To Inthe sketching of building forms he would give his mind 
repeat an already told story, our first encounter was in to Worrying out on paper the make of a thing rather than 
“the late “seventies,” at the Architectural Association, to producing a picture of it fair to look at; and | doubt 
where, as chairman for the evening of the Class of whether his own handiwork im a sketch ever, of itself, 
Desien I could not help noticing how the proceedings afforded him particular satisfaction. As 4 rule, his draw- 
were enlivencd by the frank criticism o designs lying on ing was done not for the pleasure of it, or for show, tut 
the table, freely offered—with all due respect tothe chair for practical purposes ; either for his own enlightenment 
—y a slim, fair-haired youth of bright and engaging 454 student of building work or by way of instruction to 
appearance. Having ascertained his name,I kept it im = others in the carrying cut of his intentions. At times, in 
mind ;so, when, some twelve months later, mymaster,Mr, — fact, Srokes's outdoor sketching was accompanied by no 
Strect, called me to him and told me that Mir. litle tribulution, especially to begm with, Whilst at 
Stokes would be entering the office in a few days’ time, work in company with others the cry from him might be 
I was not completely in the dark as to our prospective heard—* Oh! I can't sketch, I shall give up the Perfes- 
comrade, though | did inquire of the office downstairs, sion.” But we knew better. He was not one to give up 
“Who's Leonard Stokes ?°’ His coming was felt in the of give in. Certainly he was not altogether a docile 
office as a gentle breeze, so to speak, yet his breeziness learner, Unfeelingly we would laugh and concentrate 
was by no means of the swelled-head variety. Before long ourenergies on tackling own immediate difficulties, know- 
Stakes and 1 found ourselves working alongside one ing that in his case time would work a cure. In effect, 
another not only in the office but also outside,inthe Archi- a little wholesome neglect acted on Stokes as a tonic. 
tectural School of the Royal Academy and elsewhere; but ‘his was ‘Jhustrated when, in the summer of 1B79, we set 
we drilled apart as volunteers in different nfle corps. ta work together on making measured drawings of the 
Then we sailed forth on our travels together, at home and © wall arcading in the Lady Chapel at Ely, a piece of work of 
abroad; went sketching, a5 we termed it. With Stokes same intricacy, I was the first to tire of our joint under- 
‘nan office or a school, at a conclave of choice spirits, or taking. With what Stokes regarded as shameless expedi- 
on an outing, dull moments were rare. Were it merely o — tion [ got through as much of the measuring and taking of 
discussion, he would provoke that | So, too, would he be ‘full-size details as I cared for and then went on to indulge 
one to raise the laugh. During his boyhood, I was told, im the making of a tinted sketch of the work in perspective, 
he had been anything but robust. With maturity strength leaving him to get along as he could, single-handed. 
and high spirits seemed to have come, and there developed Whereupon he reproached me, not unjustly perhaps, with 
a personality that made its impression wherever he went. some bitterness, for leaving him in the lurch; neverthe- 
A rematk made to me in those young days by one old less he doggedly stuck to his job, and in the end tumed 
enough to be a grandfather to Stokes, after mecting him out, as it were im Very spite, a set of drawings that must 
for the first time, was, “ What a bright intelligent fellow ! have largely influenced the Prizes Committee of the 
It’s a real pleasure to bave a talk with such aman.”  RI.B.A. in awarding him the Pugin Studentship of the 
Book knowledge and class-room learmme, of architecture following year. Few men perhaps have recognised their 
were not much in Leonard Stokes’s line ; and Isometimes own limitations better than Stokes, with his liberal 
think how fortunate it was perhaps that, coming just when endowment of sheer good nature and strong undercurrent 
he did, he missed both compulsory examination and our of common sense. One marked characteristic of him was 
up-to-date courses of education inthe profession. During the quality of fortitude, by which he was nerved to face 
his youthful days he would have been arebel, I fear, against difficulties and responsibilities that came early in his 
both, had they then been in force. Ass it fell out, he con- career, His uncompromising fearlessness and uncon- 
trived to pick up his knowledge of things needful as he = ventional habit of mind constituted him mo respecter of 
went along, from architect's office to quantity surveyors persons, especially of ** big-wigs " or “ brass-hata ” if 
office, and then from clerk of works-ship back to architect's headgear only had to be considered ; whilst, in the case of 
office and academy school, observing keenly all the time what might strike him as deficiency in intelligence on the 
how others set about their work and brought it to conclu- partof others, he would scarcely be accounted to have won. 
sion. Fle was 2 bona fide student, who meant business, the crown for suffering gladly, His bright and adventur- 
and did want to learn—not merely to be told something. ous spirit primed him with self-reliance and courage to 
Though hardly to be deseribed as deeply readinarchitec- ‘face work abead, come what might. Bright a5 he could be, 
tural lore, even 28 young architects went in those days, he at all sorts of times, he could also go to the other extreme. 
was wide awake to most things that mattered ; andfurther- ‘Then, for the moment, the sky became gloomy indeed, but 
more he seemed rarely to be far outin his measureof men. soon the clouds were dispersed by the inner force of a 
He had a way of seeingthrough one. [| have never known strong will under control. | 
him to be moved, by fine writing or talk, to take up whole- Leonatd Stokes was not one to be slow in responding to 
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what he believed to be acall of duty. In 1582 he was with 
me in Florence when, without previous warning, I think, 
the summons came for his immediate return to England, 
in order to take up his firat commission as a practising 
architect, viz., a new church, to be built in a provincial 
city. He started for home that evening, apparently with- 
out much eagerness at the prospect, but clearly resolved to 
rise to the occasion as best he could, Years afterwards | 
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heard him say, in public, that he, like too many of us, had 
the misfortune to begin independent practice years too 
ecarly—ten years, I fancy he put it at. Even so, he never 
turned back. Practice kept coming to him and he did not 
fail to stand the test. He“ mude good." By and by, 
the tire came when we saw that he had been found out for 
what he was, and presently, by general consent, he took 
his rightful position as a leader amongst us. 


(2) BY GEORGE DRYSDALE [F)]. 


{ understand Mr. Millard is writing to you about 
Mr, Stokes’s young days as an architect and I am sure 
Mr. Stokes would have desired no one other. May | 
add afew words, my claim being based on having seen 
almost as much as anyone of him since the carly days 
of this century, being lucky enough to go to him as a 
pupil and receiving during my pupilage very kind atten- 
tion, To the pupil: every day one eriticism, often more 
than one, in what were for him very busy days; no idle- 
ness allowed, strict attention to work, either in the office 
or outside, visiting work or sketching and measuring. 
Times that were often exciting, the small daily worries 
of an office not easily overcome by a temperament 
such as his. Hot as his temper was, the cooler moments 
came soon afterwards and the mutual forgiveness. One 
always felt that he was out for the best, that he did not 
mean half he said ; one could not help but admire his 
keenness and quickness, the tremendous care he took 
with his work and the eagerness with which he hurried 


to his board on entering the office, It is hardly for me 
to write here of the quality of his work, I might 
quote from the words of one who knows on seeing the 
exhibition of photographs and drawings at the R.1.B.A. 
on the occasion of the presentation of the gold medal. 
These were to the effect that the most remarkable thing 
about the work was its continuity. From start to 
finish, the effort of an original mind working out its 
own problems in its own way. Or again, the words of 
a former Lord Mayor of London : “ ‘The most remark- 
able thing about Mr. Stokes is his extraordinary care 
of the smallest detail,” 

Since the wur pain has been constant with him, He 
hardly complained, generally joking of his growing 
incapacity of movement. His limbs refused to act, he 
had difficulty even In speaking. Yet he insisted, until 
a fortnight before the end, on coming twice a week to 
the office, to the last determined to carry on. 

His pluck was enormoua and his patience wonderful. 





Leonard Aloysius Scott Stokes was the son of Scott 
Nasmyth Stokes, Inspector of Schools, and the brother 
of two men both of whom have become eminent, Sir 
Wilfrid Stokes, K.B-E., the engineer, and Mr. Adrian 
Stokes, R.A., the painter. The training which he 
received was much more severely practical than that of 
most of the men who have distinguished themselves on 
the artistic side of their profession, and must have been 
of great advantage to him in his everyday work. Coming 
fo London in 1871, be was articled to 5. J. Nicholl, tn 
whose office he remained for three years, going from 
there to the office of James Gandy, a quantity surveyor. 
After this useful experience he gained further practical 
inowledge by acting as clerk of the works to G. E, 
Street, who was at that time restoring Christ Church, 
Cathedral in Dublin, which has been described as “ one 
of the most careful'of Strect's ‘ restorations * and one of 
the best examples of nineteenth century Gothic.” He 
worked later under Colleutt and under Messrs. Bodley 
and Garner. 

As he was a member of a Roman Catholic family and 
had experience of ecclesiastical work under such famous 
men as Street and Bodley, itis not surprising that much of 
his work was for Roman Catholic communities. Among 
his ecclesiastical work may be mentioned All Saints: 
Convent, near St. Albans; an extensive new wing to 
Ascot Priory; a convent at Lynton for the Poor Clures ; 
and the Church of St. Clare, at Sefton Park, Liverpool ; 
the chancel of the Sacred Heart at Exeter, his earlicst 


work, carried out in conjunction with Ware, of Exeter ; 
and Roman Catholic churches at Folkestone, Maidenhead, 
Southampton, Peterborough and Sudbury, He was also 
the architect of the Roman Catholic Cathedral at George- 
town, Demarara. One of the finest of his designs was 
one made in 1892, for a church at Miles Platting, a suburb 
of Manchester. 

Of 4 different order was his work for the National 
Telephone Company, for which he built a number of 
exchanges, not only in the provinces, at Reading, South- 
ampton and many other places, but also in London, at 
Paddington, Dalston, and, in 1908, in Gerrard Street. 
He was also the architect for Chelsea ‘Town Hall. At 
Cambridge he was responsible for the new quadrangle at 
Emmanuel College ; at Oxford he built, for the School 
Board, the Central Girls’ School; at Lincoln, the 
Grammar School; and near Bath additions to Downside 
College. For Lord Digby he built Minterne Howse, 
Dorset, and he also designed Shooters’ Hill House at 
Pangbourne. He was also one of the architects selected 
to compete for the abortive Holbom-Strand Improvement 
Scheme, an attempt to provide the new Kingsway and 
Aldwych with some uniformity of facade. 

In 1889 be became President of the Architectural 
Association, and took part in establishing the evening 
classes there, He gained, in 1880, the Pugin Studentship. 
For the years 1910-12 he was President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and in 1919 recetved the 
distinction of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture ; he 
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glso received a silver medal for architecture at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. He was appointed in 1908 a member 
of the Royal Commission on Histoncal Monuments 

; d), and was a member of the Committee for the 
King Edward Memorial, He married, in 15393, Edith, 
daughter of Mr. W. E, L. Gaine, for many years genera 
manager of the National Telephone Company, and leaves 
two somes and two daughters. Mrs, Stokes was made 
C.B.E, for her work in the war.—Extract from The Times, 


MEMORIAL SERVICE. | 

A Requiem Mass was sung at the Servite Church, 
Fulham Road, on the 3eth December, Fr. Moore 
being the celebrant. ‘The principal mourners in- 
cluded :-—Mrs. Stokes (widow), Mr. Adrian Stokes 
(son) and Mrs. Stokes, Mr. David Stokes, Mrs. Gaine, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. Hawkings, Major 
Stokes, the Misses Stokes, and Mr. H. F. Scott 
Stokes, Among others who attended the service were >— 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber (President of the R.1.B.A.), Mer. 
Arthur Keen (Vice-President of the R.L.B.A.), Sir George 
and Lady Frampton, Sir John and Lady Burnet, Sir 
Brumwell Thomas, Mr. R. F. Dodd Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. 
§. Jacomb Hood, Mr. Dowling, Mr. J. Dowling, the 
Misses Harvey, Mr. Julius Olsson, R.A., Mr. Hubert 
Hull, Mr, Drysdale, Mr. N, Morrison, Mr. E. P. Warren, 
Mr. Campbell Jones, Mrs. Stanton Coit, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Green, Mrs. Alec Wally, Mr. D. B. Niven, Mr. 
Francis Hooper, Mr. William Woodward, Mr. John B. 
Lofting, Mr. Bartlett, Colonel Strange, Mr. T. Marhew, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lewis, 
Mrs. Bendix, Mr. Steinberg, Mrs. Charles Anderson, 
Mr. McAlister (secretary R.1,B.A,), Captam and Mrs. 
O'Connor, Mr. S. R. Pirrie, Dr. Schidrowitz, Mr. 
Wimperis, Mrs. Wickwar, Mr. A. W. 5, Cross, Mr. and 
Miss Laing, Mrs. Edgar Lambart, Mr. Julian Lambart, 
Mr. George H. Duckworth (representing the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments), Mr. Roskill, K.C., 
Mrs. Roskill, Mr. Ashton W. Roekill, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry R,. Lewis. | 

The burial took place at Mortlake. 








ANNUAL COMPETITION OF INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNS, 

The Royal Society of Arts have issued the conditions 
of the third annual competition of industnal designs 
which will take place in June 1926. It will be open to 
two classes, (a) all British subjects (with certain specified 
limitations as to age) in the Section of Architectural Deco- 
ration, etc., and (4) British students an British Schools of 
Art. 

The competition will be divided under the following 
heads -— 

(1) Architectural Decoration, 

(2) Textiles. 

(3) Furniture. 

(4) Book Production. 

(3) Pottery and Glass. 

(6) Miscellaneous. 

The conditions of the competitions can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Royal Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, John 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 

The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, carrying out 
its policy of holding one show every three years, will open 
its 13th Exhibition on 16 January m the galleries of the 
Royal Academy. In the past the Socety has been the 
means of showing to the public crafts newly revived or 
newly rescued from the degradation of the worse forms of 
commercialism into which the industrial revolutions and 
other causes had plunged them. The Society's early 
exhibitions laid before the public the beginning of the 
revival of modern printing, which was originated by 
William Morris, acting on the advice of Mr. Emery 
Walker. Cobden-Sanderson, who took up bockbmding 
when it was an artistically lifeless commercial proppaition 
and left it a noble and fiourishing craft, was fret intro- 
duced to the public at the Society’s exhibitions; Mr, 
Edward Johnston, too, with the revival of calligraphy. 
In the present exhibition two crafts will be seen which 
have been recently added to those dealt with by creative 
and productive methods as distinct from those of com- 
mercial reproduction in bulk; the illustration of books 
by engravings, and the printing of textiles. For too many 
years these have both been regarded as a field in which an 
artist's studio design on paper should be mechanically 
reproduced, without the intervention of craftsmanship in 
actual material. 

The principle that design is not merely conditioned by 
material, but is inherent in it; that material is not 
passive, but has latent powers which it should be the object 
of the craftsman to discover and release into action is now 
no longer new. The Arts and Crafts movement 1s to a 
certain extent hindered by its own success, The [ess- 
well-advised manufacturers try to imitate in. quantity 
production the external qualities of hand-made objects. 
A sham deckle edge on a machine-made paper is a humble 
bur familiar example. Others try to find novelty and 
safety by what mught be called photographically exact 
reproduction of hand-made articles. The best informed 
manufacturers and designers have formed societies, such 
as the Design and Industrics Association and the British 
Institute of Industria] Art, to set bulk production on 
sounder bases and ideals, 

But the movement has more insidious enemies than 
those of thoughtless manufacture. ‘The most dangerous 
is slovenly hand-work, done under the impression that 
slovenliness brings out the quality of the hand as distinct 
from the machine. 

The Society has'no longer to fight to establish a new 
principle ; it has o far more difficult and less exciting 
task: it has to see that principles almost generally 
accepted are intelligently understood and acted upon. It 
has to establish higher standards of achievement, and to 
clear the ground of the confused undergrowth which has 
sprung up under the shadow of its successes. 

We hope to give a criticism of this year's exhibition in 
the next number of the JoURNAL, but owing to limita- 
tions of space much good work has unfortunately 
been crowded, In the meanwhile the following infor- 
mation may be of interest. The craftsman, orginally 
known to us as a makerand master of puppets, has followed 
up his success of last exhibition with some remarkable 
wood, lacquered wood, .nd stone groups of animals. 
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The very high standard attamed by modem typography 
is shown by exhibits from the two highest sources, as well 
as from other presses. Although Keighley Town Council 
has not been able to lend its War Book, that masterpiece 
of Mr. Edward Johnston's writing, the work of many 
scribes, including a well-known group, shows what is done 
to-day. Some examples of everyday handwriting show 
that even this, im the hands of the scrupulous, can be an 
act of graciousness. Engraved illustrations and printed 
textiles have been mentioned above as on almost new 
element in these exhibitions. Furniture, silversmithing, 
jewellery and stained glass are all suid to be well up to 
the average of previous shows. Since the last exhibition 
the Society has lost two of its early members, Mr. A, C. 
Benson and Mr. Christopher Whall, the former of whom 


was the actual initiator of the Sociery. Examples of . 


them work will be shown, NR. 


Obituary 
Cc, A. DAUBNEY [F’]. 

We deeply regret to report the death of Mr. Charles 
Archibald Daubney, which occurred on 14 December 1925 
at the comparatively early age of 56. 

Mr. Daubney was elected an Associate of the R.1.B.A. 
intgor anda Fellowin1921. He wasalsou Fellow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. 

After spending 15 years with un eminent London 
architect he was for about ten veara in the architect's 
department of the London County Council, where he 
was engaged in connection with the provision of means of 
escape from buildings, Whilst there he was awarded in 
1902 by the R.1.8.A. a Godwin Bursary, which enabled 
him to visit America and study the methods of providing 
escapes from commercial buildings in that country.” 

He was appointed district surveyor for Rotherhithe 
from ¢ January 1911, an appointment which he exchanged 
for the district surveyorship of the adjoining district of 
Bermondsey on 6 Apniligrs. This district was enlarged 
to embrace the whole borough of Bermondsey as from 
1 October 1920. 

He was Honorary Secretary to the London Building 
Acts Committee of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, which was constituted to consider the “ Reform of 
the London Building Law,” and in that capacity he attend- 
eda Conference in October 1923 of architects and master 
builders which had been arranged to consider and report 
on what amendments should be made to the London 
Building Acts, He was a valuable member of the 
District Surveyors’ Association. 

His many activities included a period of service with 
the ¥.M.C.A, in a military camp in 1916 and he gave 
valuable assistance in the work of the Congregational 
Church at Torridon Road, Catford, with which he had 
been associated for many years and where his artistic ahili- 
ties were exhibited in the painting of the choir, windows. 

The funeral service st the church was attended by 
seven of hia brother district surveyors, whilst the staff of 
the architect's department of the Council was represented 
by some of his former colleagues, amongst whom he was 
held in high esteem. 


* See RIA. Jounma., Vol. 10, qrd Berics, pp. 55-72. 
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PROGRESS OF TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES, 


The Journal has published from time to time in- 
formation supplied by the Ministry of Health regarding 
the progress of Town Planning Schemes in various 
parts of the country. 

A comprehensive statement hos now been received 
from the Ministry of Health in which a complete list of 
local authorities engaged i in the preparation of Town 
Planning Schemes is given, together with the stage 
reached im each case on 30 November 1925. The 
statement deals with England and Wales only, and will 
be supplemented monthly by the Ministry as alterations 
and additions to the list oecur. 

As space does not permit of the publication of the 
comprehensive list, the latter document has been 
placed in the Library at the request of the Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the R.I.B.A. Members who desire 
information as to the progress of any particular Scheme 
should communicate with the Secretary R.[.B.A. 


WAGES SLIPS ON TENDERS. 


The Architects’ and Builders’ Consultation Board are 
desirous of ascertaining whether the Wages Slip (now 
affixed by contractors to tenders so as to provide for adjust- 
ment in the event of a rise or fallin wages) has had any 
detrimental effect upon the placing of building contracts 
during the past two years. 

Members whose experience has led them to form any 
definite conclusions on the subject are requested to com- 
municate with the Secretary R.T.B.A. as soon as possible. 


THE SPECIAL EXAMINATION 
To Quatiry ror Canpimarure As Assoctate R.LB.A. 
(For applicants exempted by permission of the Council 
from Registration as Probationer and from the Inter- 
mediate Examination, and from submutting Testi- 
monies of Study.) 

The Council of the Royal Institute desire to call atten- 
tion to an alteration which has now been made i in the con- 
ditions for admussjon to the above examination upon the 
advice of the Board of Architectural Education. 

Up to the present this examination has been open to 
architects in practice not less than 25 years of age and to 
chief assistants not less than 30 years of age, in accordance 
with the particulars stated on the official application form. 

fpon the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, the special examination will in future be 
open, upon the conditions stated above, to architects in 
Practice not less than 25 years of age and to all assistants 
over 30 years of age, whose applications are approved by 
the Board of Architectural Edication. 


R.1.B.A, ALLIED SOCIETIES’ CONFERENCES. 


‘The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada has 
appointed Mr. Septimus Warwick, F.R.1.B.A., to attend 
the meetings of the R.L.B A. Allied Societies’ Conference 

as the London representative of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL 
14 December rg25. 
ARCHITECTURAL Epucation, 

On the recommendation of the Boord of Architectural 
Education the following steps were taken. >-— 

(a) Reconstitution of the Board:—The following were 
appointed Members of the Board -— 

Fellows. 

Mr. A. J. Davis. . Mr. H, V. Lanchester, 
Mr. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A. Mr, T’, R. Milburn, 


Mr. Francis Jones, Sur Giles Gilbert Scott, 
Mr, Arthur Keen. R.A, 
Mr. 5. D, Kitson, F.S.A. Mr, Walter Tapper, 


Mr, A. J. ‘Taylor. 


As tex, 
Professor L. B. Budden. Mr. H. Chatton Bradshaw. 
Nir. Michoel Waterhouse, 
Representatives of Schools exempted from the RIB_A, 
Intermediate Examrnation, 
Mr. T. P. Bennett, Northern Polytechnic, 
Mr. George Drysdale, Birmingham School of Archi- 
tecture. 
Nir. G. D. Gordon Hake, Bristel School of Architecture. 
Mr, W. 5. Purchon, The Technical College, Cardiff. 

(6) Intermediate Examination —A Bronze Medal and 
a sum of £5 in books will be awarded for the best set of 
drawings submitted at the annual exhibition of Designs 
of Students exempted from the R.LLB.A. Intermediate 

(c) Probetronesitip.—In view of the fact that the 
Council have decided that except in very special cases 
a Headmaster’s Certificate shall not be accepted ae 
t October 1927, and no one shall be registered as 
Probationer unless that person has passed one of ‘i 
recopnised examinations in the required subjects, all 
Members of the R.I.B.A. will be circularised and in- 
formed as to the standard required for the Probationer- 
ship of the R.I.B.A, 

(d@) Special Examination —The regulations governing 
admission to the Special Examination are to be amended 
s0 a8 to permit all assistants of 30 whose applications are 
approved by the Board to take the Sramniiatinn, 

(¢) Toten Planning: Vinw the 
History and Practice of Teweis Planning” is to ie in- 
cluded in the R.J.B.A. Final Examination ss an alter- 
native to the paper on Advanced Steel Constniction 
(Ba) or Hygiene (C), 

Of) RBA, (Anderson and Webb) Scholarship (£70) 
at Cambridge University School of Architecture —The 
following scholarship award is approved :-— 

First Year Scholarship (£35), Richard Frederick 
Henniker (Trinity Hall). 

Second Year Scholarship (£35), Christopher David 
Crearge Nicolson (Jesus College). 

(2) Stedentifup—sSixteen Probationers were elected 
Students of the R.1.BLA, 


University oF Lonpo 
Mr. Arthur Keen and: Mr. Maiirict “Webb have been 
appointed representatives of the R.L.B_A. on the Univer- 
sity of London Architectural Education Committee for 
the 12 months beginning t March rgz6. 








Rivensipe Amenities, ‘T'wickKENHAM. 

On the recommendation of the Town Planning and 
Housing Cotnmittee, Ictters were addressed to the 
Authorities of Twickenham, Richmond, and the Royal 
 tgeertieg Gardens and the Thames Valley Joint Town 

Committee, expressing concern at the threatened 
Jer sade of the riverside lands adjoining Richmond 
Bridge on the Middlesex side by the erection of factories, 


FounpLine Hosrrrar Esrate,. 

In response to an invitation from the London Society, 
Mr. D. Barclay Niven [/.) bas been appointed to repre- 
sent the R.L.B.A,. ona Joie Commnuttee which has been 
establiahed to assist in saving the Foundling Hospital 
Building (or such portions of it as it may seem reasonably 
possible to preserve) together with Mecklenburgh and 
Brunswick Squares. 

ARCHAIOLOGICAL CoNGHESS IN PALESTINE axD SyvRIA, 

Vir. Frank Moars, Vice-President of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, has been appointed as R_1_B_A, 
delegate to this Congress which will be held under the 
patronage of the British and French High Commissioners 
from 2 to 23 April, 1926, 

L.C.C, Dratwace Bye-Laws. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Commuttee the attention of the L.C.C. (who are now 
engaged in revising the Bye-laws dealing with drainage, 
etc., comprised in the Metropolis Management Act, 
855, and the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, etc.) 
has been directed to the Science Standing Committee's 
Report of rgo14. The LC.C. have alao been invited to 
receive a Memorandum and deputation on this matter, 


SALARIED Punic APPOINTMENTS. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Comouttee a notice haa been authorised for publication in 
the JouRNAL advising members not to apply for salaried 
public appointments unless the salary offered is stated 
in the announcement inviting applications, ‘Ihe Asso- 
ciation of Architects, Survevors and Technical Assistants 
have been Invited to act on similar [ines, 


REINSTATEMENT. 
The following members were reinstated :— 
As Associates : G. A. Gale, F, E, Collington, 
As Licentiate: William Davidson, 


A.B. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance, In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce. the period over which premiums ure 
payable, The Society is not tied to any insurance 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice af 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
gion is returned to.the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society's 
funds. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone: 
Mayfair 434. 
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Notices 
THE SIXTH GENERAL MEETING, 

"The sixth General Mecting (Ordinary) of the Session 
to2s—6 will be held on Monday, 18 January 1926, at 
8 p.m,, tor the following purposes :- 

o read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 4 January 1926; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer ; 
to announce the names of candidates nominated by the 
Council for election to the various classes of membership ; 
to read the Council's Deed of Award of Prizes and 
Studentships, 1926. 

Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.] to read a criticism on 
the designs and drawings submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships. 


R.LB.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 
Members are reminded that the mectings of the Regis- 
tration Committee are being held at No. 28 Bedtord 
Square, W.C.1, and thar all communications for the 
Committee should be sent to Mr. C. McArthur Butler, 





Secretary to the Registration Committer, at that address 
ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC, 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, ctc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No, 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1, at a fee 
of £2 28, per day. All ehquiries with regard to Vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. MeArthur 
Butler at that address. 

VISITS TO BUILDINGS. 

A visit has been arranged by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee to take place on Saturday 23 January 1926, to the 
Second Church of Christ Scientist, Bayswater, and the 
Armenian Church, Kensington, Members desirous = 
taking part are requested to make early application to 
Secretary R.1.B.A,, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Members’ subscriptions, students’ and subscribers’ 
contributions became due on 1 January 1926, The 
amounts are as follows :— 


Fellows as ine 8 £5 5 o 
Associates Ba i we £ Oo 
Licentiates st — $3 3 09 
Students “ +. £5 © Oo 

: oO 


Guheceiiers <2 ss Al 
LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section 1V, clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925.  Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtan 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.L.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
_ for nomination. 
THE EXAMINATIONS. 
| INTERMEDIATE: 
The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for candida- 
ture as Student R.1.B_A., was held in London from 20 to 
a6 November, and in Leeds from 20 to 25 November. 
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Of the 53 candidates who presented themselves, 32 passed 

and 21 were relegated, The successful candidates are 

as follows, the names being given in order of merit as 

placed by. the Exammers >— 

‘newts: Eowaen, Caantiea [P, 1922], “ Canonsleigh,” The 
Cliffs, Southend-on-Sea, 

Beicur: Grorce Enwarn (FP, 1924], " Heathcote,” Station 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Eseex. 

Waort: Greratn Rypy Hatt [P. rg22], 7 Willow Grove, 
Beverley, East Yorks. | , 

Avevannen: Anprew Gornow [P. 1923], ¥-31.C_A., Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.C.1. 

ChtesmaN.: Kenneru [P. 1025), 151 Palmerston Road, N.22., 

BReows : Cryer Comwext [P. 1922], 15 Ashfield Terrace East, 
Newcasthe-upon-T'yne, 

Snort: Hanoio [P. 1923], 53 Cowick Street, St. Thomas, 
Exeter. 

BroincrieL>: Errc Enwanp LP. ig2a], 1 Endsleigh Street, 


WC... 

Rovrow: Josep (Jun.) [P. 1919], Beaumont, Heaton, Bolton, 
Lancs. 

Cray: Raven Henny [P. ro20), Endcliffe, Esplanade, Horn- 
gen, East Yorks. 

Cuoke: Save. Dovucias Nmaupour [P. to2z2], tg White- 
ford Road, Mannamead, Plymouth, 

Cooprm: Recimvaco Wiis Gaze [P. ro24], * Wilstead,”’ 
College Street, Long Eaton. ms, 

Eowarr : Dowacp THomas [P. t924], St. Dunstan's, Amer- 
sham Hill, High Wycombe, — 

Fanmer: Grorrraey Joms [(P: 1922], 1 Roland Houses, South 
Kensington, 5.W’.7. | | 

Fey: France Sterxen [P. 1923], 39 Walliscote Road, 
Weston-super-Muare. 

Gaoo: Leu Apxoro [P. 1922], 64 Queen's Road, Norwich. 

Guy: Ronenick Neveon [P. 1924], Dalkeith,” 128 Crescent 
Road, South Woodford, Essex. . 

Hoss: Arvo Josern [P. 1925], 48 Lancaster Park, Hill Rise, 
Richmond, Surre 


: rey. 
Homsm : Huce BaLtowyese [P. 1921], 31 Constantine Road, 


ees: NW. 

Kempe: Wiis CHartes LP. 1922], 2a Portnall Road, 
Harraw Road, Paddingtwn, W-9. 

Micumecros : Cyne Ricnanp [P, 1923], c/o Maxwell House, 
11 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. | 

Mowneay: Wiruaam Bawnewn [P. 1924), High Croft, Chnst- 
church Park, Sutton, Surrey. 

Neu: CHarte: Wanmex [P. 1922], “ Langley,” 14 Valkyrie 
Road, Westclitf-on-Sea. 

Reoosc: Cru. Noamsas Meamex [P. 1920], Wonnley, 
Broxbourne, Herts. 

Rowtes : Dovotas Lawnexce [P. 1923], Trondia, Heltinge, 
Herne Bay. 

ScamMMELL: Konwey Quinton LP, 1922], joo Coventry Road, 

 §&mall Heath, Birmingham. 

SMirh: Wawa Witram [P. 1922], 107 Buxton Road, 
Heaviley, Stockport. | 

Tozer : Cectn Recmate [P. 1921], 4 Broadyates Road, S.W.18. 

et oes * Henerer [.P) 1924), 17 Gordon Avenue, Bolton, 
Lancs. 

Vartey : Hensent [P. 1921), Bromieigh, Blacko, near Nelson, 


Warne: Ltose. Tauwestrnue [P. 1924], 9 Long Reach, 
West Horsley, Surrey, 
Warr : Joum [P. 1925], Paluenticn Offer, East Church Street, 
Buckie, Banfishire. . 
. FINAL AND SPECIAL. 
The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate B.J.B_A., were held in London 
from. 2 to ro December, 
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OF the 74 candidates. admitted (seven of whom took 
Part 1 only and one Part I only), 34 - (four in 
Part I only and one in Part IT only) and the remaining 
go were relegated. 

“The successful candidates are as follows :— 


Bruizzarp: Hexay Georce [Special], 8 Elmwood, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. } 

Rerron : Joun [Special], 71 West Parade, Mount Pleasant, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Castetineo : SyLvestar Josera Tamtry [Special], 23 Clon- 
curry Street, Fulham, 5.W.6, . . 

Coomms: Ronear Eowm Montaav [S. 1923], Cathedral 
School, Llandaff, Cardi. 

Cooren: Wiui01am Recimaio Royvpox [Spectral], 17 New 
Street, Shrewsbury. 

Dann Hs Curronp Honace [8. 1923], 66 Trinity Street, Nor- 
wich. 

Dovie: Sraxcey Honcsox [Special], Calverley Chambers, 
Victoria Square, Leccs, 

Gray: CHarnurs Care [8.1922],41 Sutton Crescent, Walsall. 

‘eee: CHReTorHen [S, 1925], 83 Gunterstone Road, 

Baron's Court, W.14-. 

Geen : Ratsrow Tivstey [S. 1922], 11 Dents Road, Wands- 
worth Common, 5.W.11, 

Haney: Tromas [S. 1924], 17 Doughty Street, W.C.1. 

Kemp: Cec. Grorce rSpeciall, Mesars. Lander and Kemp, 

Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City, 

Kramer: CHarirs Frann [Special], a9 Head Street, Cal- 
chester, Essex. Sat 

Lirsox : Samvnt. [.5. 1925], c/o James Miller, Esq., 15 Blyths- 

wood Square, Glasgow. be 

Lon: Wire Turxer [5. 1924], 18 Park Hill, Ealing, W.5. 

McKewan: Anna Matco.m [S. 1922], 27 Somerset 
Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. 

Mesexr: Ciavp Joux Wison [S. 1920], 34 Mile End 
Road, Norwich. 

*Moxracu : Apriax ALBERT vaAN, c/o Messrs. Simpson and 

_ Ayrton, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn, W-C.2. 

Moons: Joun Rowen [Special], 13 Acland Road, Willesden 
Green, 6.W-.2. | 

ee i Pump Evans (Special), 25 Roysl Avenue, Chelsea, 

Panamon : Frank Witw1am (8. 1917], * Hillsborough,” Sels- 
don Village, Sanderstesd, Surrey. > 

Pasnen: Joun Hewvenr [Special], Uji, Mount Pleasant, 
‘Dorchester Road, Weymouth. 

Rowse: Emic Antnony Ammrose [Special], Flat 4, 5t. Ste- 
phen's House, 5t. Stephen's Square, Hayswater, W. 

cea ete Dowaias James [S. 1922], 51 Downs Park West, 

ristol, 

Ving: Ronan Owex (8. 1922], 7 Whymark Avenue, Wood 
(Green, N22, ‘ 

Watson: Epnwi [S. 1921], 56 Orchard Road, Erdington, 

Witne: Gromoe [5, rg22], 56 Arkwright Street, Bolton. 


Wiirorp: Cuanies Epmun fl, $6 Deepdale, Leicester. 
Woetern: Peecy Haroun [Special], 25 Pollards Wood Road, 
5.W.16, 


Day: Noucent Francis Cactestarcie [S. 1919—Part I only], 
6i Grove End House, St. John's Wood Road, N.W.5. 
Kewe: Feaaxcs Hexay Nonnpook Crew [Spectal—Part | 

anly], 15 Vernon Road, Hornsey, WB. 
-. Epwarp 'Trspat Euwrs [S. 1925—Part I only], The 
Cedars, Cranford, near Hounslow. 
Jor Wiuwiam [Speciai—Part T only], Clarence 
Chambers, aon Phere: | 
® This candidate is not a British subject, but has taken the 
Examination for the purpose of obtaining a certificate to that 


Rewxawr: Evsvace Arcumary [Special—Part II only], 82 
Cecil Avenue, Wembley, Nays. 
THe Specua. ExasuNaTio~n mm Dessicn FOR FORMER 
MEMBERS OF THE SocreTy oF ARCHITECTS TO QUALIFY 
FOR THE ASsOCIATESIHNr. 
‘The Special Examination in Design for former mem- 
bers of the Society of Architects to qualify for the Asso- 
ciateship was held in London from 2 to 7 December, 
is candidates were admitted and all passed. Their 
names are 6 follows :-— 
Duny ; Atax Buxton, 5 Copthall Buildings, Copthall Avenue, 
E.C {i 


C1, 

Evans : Bevjanox Epwarp, Rhoamaen, Queen Victoria Read, 

Lisncily. ; 

Gopnen: Aueenr Eowann, c/o Senior Works and Buildings 
Officer, Halton Camp, Bucks. 

Jexxims + Fammenick Usian, c/o Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and 
Son, 19 Queen Anne's Gate, 5.W.1. 

Justpm : Frenenick, 67 Havelock Street, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

: Lews Geonce, 197 Broadwater Road, Latten- 

ham, N.17. | 

Pascor: Hemsent, § Scholemoor Avent, Lidgeet Green 

_ Bradford, Yorks. 
Poarne: Hanown, 29 Coton Crescent, Shrewsbury. 
Pouce: Wiliam Joseen, 14 Brent Way, Church End, Finch- 


RoOusON : Ronesr Davin, County Architect's Department, 
os | uare, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Rows: | to Hen 1, "" Ruskin,” Hrynhyfryd Avenue, 
Newport, Mon. 


Simson: Isaac Avexanper, “* Cotta,” rz Mossgiel Avenue, 
Ainadale, Southport. 

Surra: Haney Witwiam, 27 George Street, Oxford. 

‘Taytow: Carraix Freneuick Jones, 69 Rue Verte, Rouen, 


rance. 
Torrox: ALWyse, so Wrotham Road, Gravesend, Kent. 


EXAMINATION [IN PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE FOR STUDENTS 
or RecocNisep SCHOOLS EXEMPTED FROM THE FINAL 
EXAMINATION. 

14 candidates were admitted to this Examination, 
which was held on $ and ro December and all passed, 
Their names are as follows -— 
Avapasren : Joi Richanp (University of London), 
firappock : Hiway (Architectural Association). 
Cunrnm: Murpocn (Glasgow School of Architecture). _ 
Liswittys-Morcan; Guy Lesim (University of London). 
MecCoxxe.: Kexxeru Hamiys (University of Svdney). 
Manris-Sourea ; Dowato Frank (Architectural Association 
Monn: ALexanpen Georce (Architectural Association). 
Mosapiy: Eowa (Architectural Association), 
Parkes > Puausnorram MuKounp (University of London). 
Pars: Hemsesr Gorpon (University of Liverpool). 
PousHkINE : HannaRA (University of London). 
Biren: “Tomas (Architectural Association). | 
Tuomas: Bryan Wiruam RyLanpe (Technical College, 


| Cardiff). on 
Weise: Onrver Mazrm (University of London). 


Competitions 


ENLARGEMENT OF WISBECH TOWN HALL. 

“The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. W. H. Ansell, F.R.I.B.A., as 
Assessor in this competition. 
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BLACKPOOL MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER. 

The Corporation of Blackpool invite competitive 
designs for a Clock ‘Tower with drinking fountain, 
to be erected in the mew park. Assessor, Mr. E, Bertram 
Kirby, 0.B.E. [F.] Designs to be sent in not later than 
Saturday, #3 February 1926. Conditions may be 
obtained from ‘The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackpool, 
by depositing {1 15., which will be returnable if a bona 
fide design has been submitted. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I1.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition, 

PROPOSED NEW PARISH CHURCH, 
NEWBRIDGE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
‘above competition are not in accordance with the regula- 

‘ane of the R.1.B.A. ‘The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 

COMPETITION FOR LARGER OFFICES, 

West Bromwich Permanent BeEwnerit RULLDING 

SocrerY 


The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr, W. Alexander Harvey, F.FLB.A., 
‘gs assessor in this competition. 


TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 

Premiums of {50, £40 and £30 respectively are offered 
in the above competition. Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave LP.]. 
Last day for questions, 1 January 1926- Designs to be sent 
in by 1 April 1926, Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
£1 15. 

BIRKENHEAD NEW ART GALLERY 

COMPETITION. 

Proposed new Art Gallery and Museum, Birkenhead. 
Premiums offered fa50, £175 and {roo respectively. 
Assessor, Sir Robert Lorimer, AR.A., B.S.A. [F.]. 
Competition restricted to competitors practising as archi- 
tects and being resident, or having an office within 
twenty miles of the Birkenhead ‘Town Hall for the twelve 
months at least prior to 1 January 1924. Conditions may 
he obtained from E. W. Tame, Town Clerk, Birkenhead, 
by depositing £2 2s. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION, 

The Fédération Internationale du Batiment et des 
Travaux Publics are organising an International Com- 
petition with a view to promoting and facilitating the 
construction of houses for the middle classes and intellec- 
Prizes to the value of 500 dollars, 300 dol- 
n dollars are being offered by Mr. Willard 
Reed Messenger, engineer, of New York, for a memoran- 
dum, either in English or French, not exceeding §,000 
words, accompanied by sketches. Particulars. of the 
competition have been dep ssited with the Secretary 
B.1.B.A. and can be obtained on application to him at 
No. go Condurt Street, London, W. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. — 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1,B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Comrsririon FoR THE SELECTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
Virw To THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENCE? HALL 
FoR THE LEAGUE OF Nations AT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide thetr 
order of merit. 

‘A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive 4 certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.IB.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can pe procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R-A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 


PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, 

Proposed new College Buildings to be erected on a 
site in Queen's Drive, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Assessor, 
S:- Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. Premiums £500, £300 
and {200 are offered, Last day for questions, 30 Sep- 
tember 1925. Conditions may be obtained by depositing 
£2 "e Designs to be sent in not later than & January 
1926. 


AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra, 

The competition is open to architects of Austrahan 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will nor be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand, 

To ensure that the same working time ts allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
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on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 


Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Sccretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 

PROPOSED BRANCH LIBRARY FOR GABALFA. 

Proposed branch library to be built on a site in St. Athan 
Road, Gabalfa. Assessor, Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade [F |]. 
Premiums, #75, 450 and {30 are offered. Last day for 
questions, 7 December 1925. Designs to be sent in not 
later than 12 noon on 16 January tg26. ‘The competition is 
limited to properly qualified architects within the City of 
Cardiff. Conditions may be obtained from Harry Farr, 
Librarian, Central Library, Cardiff, by depositing {2 2s. 


Members’ Column 
| APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

AN rig wbepage ems ape hen cn eee in egrc PS hae an 
opening for a To Associate desirous of commencing tice.— 
jpet ai No. ares. ¢/o The Secretary, R.TB_A., 6 Combult Street, 

orien, Wor. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS: 

Me. Peacy Vo Boxscert begs to notify that he hos removed his 
offices irom o4 Jenuyn Street to i197, Jermyn Street, St. James's, 
S.W.t. The Telephone number temainé the same. - 

Me, Ceci. JAcor Eprre begs to notify you that bo has removed 
his offices from 94 Jermyn Street to oy Jermyn Street, St. James's, 
SW. The muleghage ne oumber remains the same. 

Me. FE, Bekew Weoper, A.R.1B.A., has changed his office ad- 
dress to 2 New Square, Lincoln's Ion, W.C.a. elephone, Central 
30452.) His private address is now 2 Chepstow eer Wz. 

MR. RK, LANGTON COLE [F.]. , 

Mn. R. Lanotox Core [F_) has retired from the Steck Exchange 
as from. 31 December. All coresponrdence relating to the 
of the Exchange thould in future be addressed to Mr, G- 1. Bucking- 
ham, Surveyor of Works, at 23 Thragmotton Street, E.c.2. Mr. 
Langton Cole lias opened an oftice at Abbey House, Westminster, 
(Telephone, Victoria 6674,) 

ROOM TO LET. 

ASSOCIATE hit single room to let on thinl Boor, within two 
mintion of Piccadilly Cireus, at a moderate rental, inclocing al! 
msual services.—Apply Box No, 3025, o/o Secretary, RL BAL, 9 
Conduit Street, Wor. 

ACCOMMODATION OFFERED, 

Ancurrect with good offiops in WoC. District oy gpil od mae of 
anni room With telephone en, for small rent and part time 
ielp. Electric ight, beat and general service of clerk incladed.— 
Reply Box No, 3136, c/o Secretary, R.7.B.A_, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

OFFICE REQUIRED, 

SMALL Private afhice required, {70 to i35 pa. iociusive, W.C. or 
= Wi district. Full particulars to Box No, gtz6, c/o The Secretary 
RLLBLA., 9 Conduit Street, Wet. 

} PRACTICE WANTED. 

Wet. experienced London A.B1BLA. would like to purchace a 
emall ghare of five practice with senior contemplating retirement in 
due course. Substantial capital available. Apply Box No, rrz6, 
c/o The Secretary, Kw B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, Wx. 


Minutes V 


Session t92§-1926 
At the Fifth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
2925-26, held on Monday, 4 January i926, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair, The ateendance 


SW... 


book was signed by 30 Fellows (including 8 Members of 
the Council), 17 Associates (including 1 Member of the 
Council), 8 Licentiates, 3 Hon. Associates, and a very large 
tumber of visitors, 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 14 December 1935, 
having been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the 
President. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of: Leonard 
Aloysius Seott Stokes, elected Associate 1882, Fellow 180, 
Pugin Student 1880, President of the Royal Institute during 
the Sessions m91c-1gta, and recipiest of the Royal Gold 
Medal in 191g. Vice-President 190¢ ta 1909; Member of 
Council toq0-1892, 1898-1904 and 1909-1910 (also as Page- 
President 1912-1913) + Member of the Board of Architectural 
Education tyey-1919 ; Competitions Committee 1897-1900, 
t9TT-1912; Prizes and Studentships Committee 1897—1904, 
rpeg-1gie; Exéecunve Committee of the Town ing 
Conference in 1910, and of the Seventh International Congress 
of Architects, rgo6 and of numerous other Institute Committees, 

ident of the Architectural Association from 188g—1891. 

Benjamin Ingelow, elected Fellow 1882: Member of the 
Council from 1893-1899, Board of Examiners fram 1889 to 
1910, Literature Standing Committee from 1887 to 1904, and. 
Prizes and Studentships Conumittee from TEg3 to ty ro. 

Sir William Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. elected an Hon. 
Associate in 19710. 

William George Cooke, elected Associate in 1880. 

Thomas Merrson Garrood, elected Licentiate in torr, 

And it wag resolved that the regrets of the Royal Institute 
for the lows of these members be recorded in the Minutes. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer were formally admitted by the 
resident :— 

Mr. Wilfrid Bond [F,]. 
Mr. Eltis Marsland [¥.]. 

Mr. W. J, Allcom iA -}. 

Mr, E. F. Gilman [£.]. 

Mr. P.C. Wakeford [2.1]. 

Dr: DH. 5, Cranage [Hon, Assoc.). 
Professor J, E. A. Steggall [fon. Assoc.). 


Sit Charles A. Nicholson, Rart., M-A.Oxon., [F.] and Sir 
Francis | Fox, J.P. (Aon. Assac.], having rend r on 
“Lincoln Cathedra tind Phustrated them by lantern slides, 
a discussion ensued, und on the motion of the Very Rev. 
T. C. Fry, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, seconded by Mr. Basil 
Mott, C.B., a vote of thanks was passed to Sir Charles Nichol- 
son and Sir Francis Fox by acclamation, and was briefly 


a re to. | 
The meeting closed at 9,50 p.m. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JourNaAL 
must be taken as the indivi opinions of their author 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the meceasity of 

mplying with Office ulations with regard to this 


nethod Gf payment. Postal 
to the Secretary B.1.B.A., ond crossed, 
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GrENeaaL View of Carumeaan rrow Crry Water "lTowrm 


Lincoln Cathedral 
BY SIR C. NICHOLSON [F.] AND SIR FRANCIS FOX [Hon. Associate]. 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 4 January 1926.] 
Part I 
BY SIR CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, BART., M.A. 


suppose, familiar to most of us. The oldest 

parts of the present fabric forming the sub- 
structure of the west front, are the work of Bishop 
Remigius and date from the first few years after the 
Norman Conquest. From the existence of these 
very considerable remains of Remigius’s church it is 
evident that the whole building was completed in a 
very few years from the date of its commencement, 
for the west front was, it may be presumed, the last 
instalment of the work to be taken in hand, 

Now it must have been no small undertaking to 
have built a first-class three-towered Norman 
church between 300 and 400 feet long in something 
like 20 or 25 years, and it 1s no wonder that we have 
found in the present generation that the masonry of 
Remigius’s church is not solid enough to carrysafely 
vast loads which have been piled upon it by twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth century builders, or to do 


F2 


"Tsp general history of Lincoln Cathedral is, I 


work which it was never meant to do by its original 
designer. 

It is in this part of the cathedral that the present 
works of reinstatement were begun, and a few ob- 
servations on the structure of the west front will 
therefore be of interest. 

The original design of Remigius's towers and 
portals was very singular, the towers being flanked 
laterally and on the west side with short transeptal 
excrescences. These did not form an internal west- 
em eit like those of Ely and Peterborough, but 
were purely external features acting as buttresses to 
the towers. On the west side these quasi transepts 
were treated as deeply recessed porches of very con- 
siderable height. The northern one was not hol- 
lowed out into a porch but consisted of a series of 
chambers one above the other, these beingadungeon 
with what was probably a cesspit underneath it and a 
large loft above : the transept abutting on the south 
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tower contains a portion of a very roomy, winding 
staircase and there are chambers above the use of 
which is not quite clear. There appears, however, 
to have been some sort of a porch on this side, 
Remisius's west front remains fairly complete up 
to a height of go feet from the pavement. The 
north-west and south-west angles formed between 
the lateral'and western transepts were filled in with 
masonry former! into semi-circular niches and there 
is a band of archaic sculpture round the piers on the 


west side. Remigius’s work is of the usual Norman 
construction, twothin skins of wide-jointed mason ry 
filled up with poor lime concrete. And although 
there is 4 good bulk of masonry of this description 
on the outer sides of both the lowers, the eastern 
walls and those facing the westernmost bay of the 
nave are of no great substance. In the recent grout- 
ing and reinforcing operations it has been necessary 
at times to drill boreholes into masonry some 20 feet 
thick. ‘This has been the case with the abutments 
formed by the quasi transepts and those added in 
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the thirteenth century, but the walls themselves are 
not of abnormal thickness and in parts are pierced 
With passages, 

Reverting to the history of the building, the first 
alterations of Remigius’s work were made by Bishop 
Alexander in the later Norman period. ‘The three 
rich Romanesque west doorways were inserted at 
this time anid the greater part of the nave was appa- 
rently reconstructed. The two west towers were 
carried up about 40 feet above the point at which 





Remigius left them and this work was designed in a 
comparatively light manner, the walls being double 
and pierced with three tiers of passages. ‘This looks 
as if Bishop Alexander was not entirely satisfied 
with the solidity of Remigius's work. Alexander or 
his master mason must, however, have had con- 
siderable courage, as the nave of their cathedral was 
certainly designed to be vaulted in stone, the marks 
af its high vaults being still apparent on, the 
inner faces of the towers towards the western bay 
of the nave. Authorities differ as to the date of the 
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high vaults at Durham, but these of Bishop Alex- 
ander at Lincoln may certainly be regarded as 
pioneer work, at any rate in England. 

With the exception of the Norman portions of the 
west end the whole cathedral has been rebuilt in 
the thirteenth and following centuries. St. Hugh 
began this rebuilding with the quire, the eastern 
transepts, an apse with procession path and chapels, 
and part of the great transepts. His successors com- 
pleted the great transept, rebuilt Bishop Alexan- 
der’s nave and finally replaced St. Hugh's apse 
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roofed quire in a church, the nave of which had 
already been vaulted in stone by Bishop Alexander, | 
am bound to say that the more closely | examine the 
work attributed to St. Hugh the more I am inclined 
to accept Mr. Francis Bond's theories. ‘That the 
aisle walls were thickened after their construction is, 
I think, practically certain, and the theory that the 
original scheme of the triforium and clerestory re- 
sembled that of St. John’s, Chester, seems to me to 
be supported by verv strong architectural evidence. 
Again, a close examination of the vault springers 
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with the square-ended extension known as the angel 
quire. I do not propose to try and describe these 
works at all fully as they are so well known already, 
but I may offer some observations upon certain de- 
tails. First, with regard to St. Hugh's work, it will 
be remembered that a startling theory was pro- 
pounded some r5 vears ago by the late Francis Bond 
to the effect that St. Hugh's quire was not intended 
to be vaulted and that its interior design had been 
remodelled in order to adapt it to carry a stone 


vault, In spite of the inherent improbability of a 


bishop like St. Hugh being content with a wooden- 


which has recently been possible reveals a great 
deal of roughly-executed masonry and irregular 
stone jointing which indicate that the high vaults 
have been contrived as best might be where no 
proper provision had originally been made for 
them. 

A very remarkable feature of the thirteenth cen- 
tury work is the Rose window of the north tran- 
sept, which is of almost incredible lightness and 
beauty of masonry. The plate tracery of this 
window. is only 7 inches thick, and the work is in 
marvellous preservation. 
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The construction of the winding staircases in the 
eastern part of the church is very fine, the under- 
sides of the steps being arched and parts of the 
staircases vaulted—one of these staircases leads to a 
hittle vaulted recess with a frazment of the old oak 
centering still adhering to the rubblework of the 
vault cell. 

Then there are a charming thirteenth century 
lavatory in the south-east transept, a good erypt 
under the sacristy, and a most interesting chamber 
opening into the north-east transept lined with thir- 
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The work of remodelling the cathedral was 
carried on under Bishop Hugh of Wells, by 
the rebuilding of the nave. Here the details are 
less romantic than those of the quire and transepts 
but the construction is more substantial and 
practical, There ig no evidence of experiment 
or of changes of mind on the part of the builders 
of the nave. ‘The structure, moreover, is very 
well designed as a piece of engineering, the columns 
are small and compact, and the arches of very 
wide span. The work has stood very well on the 
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teenth century cupboards. And it would take a long 
time to repeat the barest catalogue of the treasures of 
sculpture and woodwork and ironwork and glass in 
the eastern parts of Lincoln cathedral. I will merely 
mention one fact (or theory) which I do not think 
has been much noticed hitherto: it is that in the 
lancet windows of the great south transept there is 
thirteenth century glass of two different styles, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the more archaic 
panels in these windows were brought there from 
some of the chapels of St. Hugh's apse when 
this was destroyed to make way for the “ Angel 
quire.” 


ry 


whole, the only serious defects being a_ slight 
tendency for the clerestory walls to buckle out- 
wards, 

It will be noticed that the two western bays 
are narrower than the others and that there 
is no flying buttress to the western pier of the 
nave, this being accounted for by the presence 
of a chapel on each side like those in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The northern chapel is groined from 
a very lofty slender central pillar of marble: 
the corresponding southern chapel has a square 
domical vault, These chapels are prolonged 
westward outside the line of the western towers, 
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and when they were built considerable masses of 
masonry were added at the eastern angles of these 
towers. It almost looks as if anxiety was felt 
about these towers as early as the middle of the 
thirteenth century. And we read of earthquakes 
and other dreadful occurrences which may have 
caused disruption at this end of the cathedral 
—and we can see for ourselves strangely distorted 
arches, the remains of Bishop Alexander's work, 
on the sides of the towers flanking the nave. 
No sooner was the nave finished, perhaps before, 
the central tower collapsed in the second year of 
Bishop Grosseteste's episcopate. But Grosseteste 
was not a man to be easily discouraged and the 
tower was soon rebuilt, a light lantern with double 
walls and two stages of galleries carried on broad 
arches and on splendid clustered piers of marble 
which are still very sound and good, though the 
great arches have cracked a good deal owing to the 
later additions which were built above Grosseteste’s 
lantern. ‘The refacing of the west front was pro- 
bably done when the nave was building, and was 
not, in my opinion, done for any structural reason, 
but simply with a view to decorative effect and 
to provide room for statuary like the fronts of 
Sahsbury and Wells. The thirteenth century 
niches and arcades stand in the same plane as the 
Norman arches of Remigius’s west front, and 
therefore cannot very well have been added in 
order to provide an abutment to the west towers 
as has been supposed. Recent investigations 
show that this thirteenth century facing is not 
bonded into the earlier masonry, and therefore 
its addition has weakened the towers rather than 
strengthened them. 

To revert to the central tower it has been 
possible to examine the interior of the lantern 
in detail during the progress of the present 
works and to ascertain how the lantern has been 
strengthened in order to enable it to carry the 
vast belfry which was added in the fourteenth 
century about the time the “ angel quire" was 
building. 

The original lantern had four lancets on each 
face, grouped in pairs, and was two storeys high 
above the arches. The shafts were of marble 
and the ceiling was certainly of wood. In the 
fourteenth century the belfry stage was added, 
a proceeding which must have doubled the weight 
of the tower, and the lantern stage was vaulted 
in réd brick with stone ribs. This vault has, 
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of course, springers at each corner of the lantern, 
and in addition there are intermediate springers 
above the points of the large tower arches, To 
provide abutment for these intermediate springers 
an ingenious device was made use of. Each of 
the thirteenth century lancets was divided in two 
with a stone fourteenth century column, and from 
these fourteenth century columns, which were 
bonded into the outer walls, arches were. turned 
in the thickness of the passage-way round the 
lantern. These arches carry the abutments of 
the intermediate springers of the vault. ‘The 
arrangement distributes the extra load in a very 


scientific manner and avoids increasing the stresses 


on the slender thirteenth century arcades and 


shafts as far as is possible ; though, of course, the 


risk of building so vast a belfry on so slight a 
substructure must have been very great. 

The belfry of the central tower is built as lightly 
as possible and, on the whole, it has stood very 
well, although there are some bad cracks on the 
north and east sides and most of the bond stones 
provided to tie the two thicknesses of wall together 
have been broken through, 

Extensive works of strengthening are in hand 
in the central tower, and the four great arches 
and the adjoining walls of the transepts have been 
consolidated, se ine the masonry of the thirteenth 


century lantern. 


Passing over other important building work 
done during the fourteenth century, such as the 
completion of the “angel quire,” the building of 
the cloisters, and the rebuilding of the south 
transept front, we find that the cathedral authorities 
must have become dissatisfied with the appearance 
of the west front; this will be easily understood 
if we visualise the present front without the top 
7o ft. of its towers. Remigius’s front, with its 
projecting transepts, must have been bold and 
striking, but when these projections had been 
masked by the screenwork added in the thirteenth 
century, the whole thing must have looked com- 
paratively flat and uninteresting, and the tops of 
the two stumpy Norman towers peeping over the 
thirteenth century screen wall must have made 
the effect worse than it would have been without 
any towers at all. So it was decided to raise the 
towers 7o ft. and to add spires to match the spire 
which then existed on top of the present central 
tower. 

Considering the risks that had already been 
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taken in building the central belfry and its spire on 
the top of a thin shell of masonry like Grosseteste's 
lantern, it 1s not to be wondered at that the 
raising of the western towers was undertaken 
quite cheerfully, since the Norman substructures, 
though they had evidently settled a good deal, 
and though they must have even then shown signs 
of weakness, were certainly bulky, and may 
have been assumed at the end of the fourteeeth 
century to have been sound. 
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tower to a less extent to the north. So above the 
vault of the nave a very flat arch was built, com- 
paratively roughly, in order to act as a tell-tale 
and to give warning if the divergence of the towers 
should increase during the process of adding the 
belfries. 
Although the recent strengthening of the north 
tower and the proposed consolidation of the south 
tower have become unquestionably necessary for 
the preservation of this part of the cathedral, it 
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Probably it was argued that the cracks and 
settlements (for the towers both must have leaned 
outwards before the present belfries were added) 
had occurred shortly after the completion of the 
older work, or were perhaps the result of the 
traditional earthquake and that the old towers 
had finally taken their bearing, and that therefore 
it was quite safe to carry them up. 

Still, somebody seems to have had doubts 
about this, and the chief cause for hesitation must 
have been the fact that the south tower leant 
very considerably to the south and the north 


should be remembered that the west towers re- 
mained standing for 500 years after they had been 
raised to their present height; the tell-tale arch, 
though somewhat distorted and showing signs of 
movement having occurred since it was built, has 
not fallen, and although various attempts to 
strengthen the substructure have been made dur- 
ing the last 200 years it has never been possible 
until now to get at the real source of the trouble 
owing to the lack of means. "The fact that in spite 
of all this the towers have stood as they have done 
makes us marvel at the skill of the fourteenth cen- 
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tury builders while we are staggered at their 
boldness. 

The belfry stages of the western towers have two 
large two-light openings on each face; Bishop Alex- 
ander’s work on which they stand has three open- 
ings on each face, so the heavy piers between the 
belfry windows stand on the crowns of Bishop 
Alexander’s arches. The masonry of the belfries 
is naturally much better than that of the Norman 
work below and is well bonded with not very 
much rubble filling, though the work is not built 
throughout with block stone. The external sur- 
face is much weathered and a preat deal of this has, 
unfortunately, to be renewed in the north tower. 
The exterior of the south tower was reinstated 
about 40 years ago. This reinstatement, though 
regrettable, is inevitable. It is a question of dis- 
integration and the consequent risk of accidents 
due to falling pieces of stone and is quite a different 
matter from that of the stability of the towers. 

At or about the same time as that of the comple- 
tion of the belfries the ground stages of the towers 
were remodelled internally, the Norman arches 
leading into the nave were built up and those lead- 
ing eastwards into the aisles were remodelled. 
The walls were veneered with perpendicular tra- 
cery, the present west windows were inserted, and 
the tower spaces ceiled with exceedingly flat lierne 
vaults. A close examination of the vault in the 
north tower, which is now centred preparatory to 
its repair, shows that there has been a change of 
design here, the 5 ae being prepared for a 
much steeper vault and the whole work being 
clumsily put together as if the stones had all been 
prepared for fixing before the change of design 
was decided upon. 

As has already been observed, all the three 
towers of the cathedral once had tall leaded spires. 
The central one is said to have fallen on the day 
when the use of the English Prayer Book was first 
adopted at Lincoln, but the western spires were 
preserved until the end of the eighteenth century, 
when they were taken down as being dangerous, 
4 proceeding which gave rise to much resentment. 
At this time James Essex was architect to the Dean 
and Chapter and was busy with repair works to all 
three towers. But before his time the condition of 
the western towers must have caused alarm, for the 
Norman arches on the ground floor were built up 
with solid masonry pierced only with compara- 
tively emall doorways. This is said to have been 
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done by Gibbs, who may have become connected 
with the cathedral during the building of the library 
which is attributed to Sir Christopher Wren. 

In or about the year 1500 Essex added two but- 
tresses on the inner eastern angles of the west 
towers, the only angles not then buttressed in some 
fashion or other, and he connected these new but- 
tresses with an arch crossing the nave at the level 
of the tiiforum. 

Essex was an architect of ability and taste and 
appreciated Gothic architecture better than most 
af his contemporaries. Here at Lincoln he added 
the parapet of the central tower, a most admirable 
piece of design though unfortunately built in too 
fragile a manner considering its exposed position. 
Essex is also responsible for the reredos of the 
high altar, a piece of work which no one would 
dream of reproducing, but which nevertheless has 
so much artistic merit and is of so great historical 
interest as an early monument of church revival 
that it merits careful preservation, notwithstanding 
the fact that fashions change in these matters. 

Essex, I ‘believe, also designed the bishop's 
throne, which fits in admirably with the fourteenth 


century stalls. And he built an apsidal chapel 


off the north-east transept on the site of an older 
rectangular chapel in a manner which it ts difficult 
to distinguish from the style of the adjacent chapels 
of St. Hugh's period, 

Repairs were going on under Essex in the central 
tower also, A large crack over one of the great 
arches had a bond stone let in with the date cut on 
it, probably intended to act as a tell-tale. The 
existence of this had been forgotten, but it was 
rediscovered during the present works. ‘The 
movernent since Essex’s time had not been very 
great in this part of the fabric. | 

Buckler was one of the architects in charge of 
the cathedral during the nineteenth century. He 
was one of the older school of Gothic revivalists 
and did excellent work in his time, especially in 
and near Oxford ; Lincoln cathedral was fortunate 
in being under the care of so modest an artist at a 
period when Deans and Chapters and eminentarchi- 
tects were egging each other on to destroy Rood- 
lofts and crect Venetian mosaic reredoses. During 
the middle of the nineteenth century not very 
much was done to the cathedral beyond the ordi- 
nary repair of stonework and lead and the building 
of a very excellent timber roof over the south tran- 
sept. Buckler did some restoration of the Nor- 
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man west doors and he or his predecessor was also of Dean Gregory at St. Paul's, an extensive scheme 
responsible for inserting iron ties across the west of restoration was set on foot under the late J. L. 
towers and adding external iron bands—the best Pearson. 
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thing that could be done at the time short of a com- The angel quire, the north transept, and the 
plete reconstruction. | chapter house and cloisters were all more or 

About forty years ago, during the deanery of less thoroughly restored under this scheme 
Dr. Butler, a distinguished churchman of the school and although some of the details may be open to 
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criticism, the ultimate result has been undoubtedly 
beneficial. The renewal of chipped and broken 
mouldings and ashlar may have been too drastic, 
and the use of Weldon stone in replacing these 
was certainly a mistake, not that the Weldon stone 
itself has decayed, but that, owing to the porous 
nature of the new stones, the old stones immedi- 
ately underneath them have suffered most seri- 
ously in many parts of the work. 

About the same time as the restoration of the 
east end, Mr. Pearson took the west front and towers 
in hand. He found both towers in bad condition, 
but considered the south tower to be the worst 
of the two, certainly it was the most out of the 
upright. This tower he set to work to restore 
and to make suitable for the cathedral bells. 
He built up several of the open arcadings with 
sound ashlar, put in what bonders he could, 
thoroughly restored the external masonry, and 
designed a tall timber bell cage like those described 
by Viollet le Duc to minimise the effect of the 
bells on the tower walls. (This timber belfry was 
afterwards superseded by a steel frame when the 
bells were rehung by Taylorof Loughbrough.) In 
short, he did the work as thoroughly and well as it 
could be done forty years ago; but he could not 
tackle the inherent weakness of the Norman sub- 
structure, a thin ashlar facing filled with concrete 
which had lost its cohesion, since he had no 
appliances wherewith to remedy such a state of 
things. There is a story among the cathedral 
workmen that when the shores were removed after 
Pearson's restoration, a loud crack was heard and the 
western screen wall moved an inch or more forward 
and then came to rest, a hair-raising experience 
for those present on the occasion, 

Nothing was then done to the north tower 
beyond building up an opening or two with ashlar, 
but in 1896 some fresh iron ties were put in. 

After the death of Mr. Pearson the late Mr. 
Hodgson Fowler became architect to the Dean 
and Chapter, and between the death of Dean 
Butler and the appointment of the present Dean, 
Dr. Fry, very little was done to the cathedral 
beyond current repairs, though a new library was 
built and electric light was installed in the church. 
Mr. Hodgson Fowler died shortly after the appaint- 
ment of Dr. Fry as Dean, and my personal connec- 
tion with the cathedral dates from that time. 

Some repairs were then in progress to the great 
eastern arch of the crossing, but it was evident 
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that the condition of the north-west tower was 
critical, though we had to wait a good many 
years before it was possible to take it in hand. 
Sir Francis Fox will tell you about the repair 
methods which have been adopted. Grouting the 
Norman walls under pressure was, of colrrse, 
an obvious method of procedure; but 1 believe 
[am right in saying that Lincoln is the first instance 
of the systematic employment of metal reinforce- 
ment in combination with grouting, and also 
that the use of mechanical drilling and the adoption 
of pneumatic jackhammers for this purpose 
were novelties at the time they were mtroduced 
at Lincoln. 

The reason for employing metal reinforcement 
is fairly obvious. When a rubble-filled wall fails 
owing to crushing, it is bound to burst. Kein- 
forcement tends to prevent such a wall from 
bursting, therefore it tends to prevent it from 
crushing. 

As Sir Francis Fox will tell you, the north-west 
tower has been strengthened not only by grouting 
the existing masonry, but by adding reinforced 
concrete girders in the various passage floors, 
and im some places vertical concrete posts, all 
carefully connected up to the reinforced hearting 
of the walls. 

As regards the reinforcement, delta metal 
was chosen, as more reliable than steel, from the 
point of view of the risk of corrosion. But delta 
metal is of a rather greasy nature, and not likely 
to adhere to the concrete as steel will do, 30 at 
Lincoln the delta bars are in all cases twisted and 
hooked. 

As for the necessity of mechanical drilling, it 
need only be remarked that without this it would 
have been impossible to have reached the heart 
of the walls without bringing the whole super- 
structure down in an avalanche. 

The work that has been begun at Lincoln 
has only been made possible by a fortunate 
combination of circumstances. ‘The first of these 
is the unselfish and marvellous energy of the Dean 
and his success in enlisting the support of the 
county of Lincolnshire and of friends and kinsmen 
in America and elsewhere. 

But the provision of funds is not all that can be 
done, and I pay my tribute here to the moral sup- 
port the Dean and Chapter have given throughout a 
difficult time to those actually engaged upon the 
work. Next we have had the ungrudging assist- 
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ance of Sir Francis Fox, with his unrivalled 
experience in structural work of all kinds, the 
experience of a long lifetime, combined with an 
almost youthful readiness to adapt old methods 
to new problems, and with physical activity equal 
to his freshness of outlook. Then again, it seems 
almost providential that at this particular time 
the resident supervisor of the works, my good 
friend Mr. Robert Godfrey, should happen to 
have had a natural talent in mechanical engineering 
and practical workshop experience to boot. | 
venture to say that without the exceptional experi- 
ence of such matters which Mr. Godfrey possesses, 
the present works would have cost double what 
they have done. Upon Mr, Godfrey's devotion 
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to the interests of the cathedral and upon” his 
personal courage in performing his duties in times 
of ill-health, | will not presume to enlarge. But 
1 can testify here to the efficiency and good will 
of all the cathedral workmen as well as to the other 
personal factors which have made this important 
undertaking possible. 

Sir Francis Fox will now give an account 
of the work from the point of view of one who 
has had intimate experience of constructional 
work of such variety and magnitude that the repair 
of a cathedral tower might well seem a small 
affair to him, but who has nevertheless given his 
best of thought and of personal exertion in the 
interests of Lincoln Cathedral. 


Part 11—The Injuries and Accidents, and Methods of Repairs 


BY SIR FRANCIS FOX, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS [Hon. Associate] 
Wits Puotocrarus py Mr. S. Sutra, Sraep Hiu., Lincais 


Ww T was in July, rg21, that | was invited by the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln, Dr. Fry, to visit his 
cathedral, and hesaid that Sir Charles A. Nicholson, 
the diocesan architect, would be glad if I would 
co-operate with him in the serious endeavour to save 
that splendid and ancient fabric. | 

{ need not say the great pleasure it afforded me 
to de so; and the willingness and kindness evinced 
by Sir Charles were most encouraging. | 

The first step to be taken was to look up all the 
history of the cathedral, in order that we might be 
guided aright as to the very serious injuries to the 
central tower and the two western towers, 

1 did not think we were likely to find the buildmeg 
had subsided as at Winchester, for the fabric stands 
on the summit of the high ndge, and was not likely 
to be affected by water in the foundations—practically 
all the plintha are level; burt we felt that with the 
precarious conditions which existed in these two 
towers, it was inadvisable to make any examination 
of the foundations until a later date. This, however, 
has since been done, and it was found that the cathedral 
is standing upon a fine solid bed of oolitic rock. 

At my first visit | was introduced to the Clerk of 
Works, Mr. Robert 5, Godfrey, and I felt it was very 
important to both of us; but | was sure that the 
choice of both the Dean and Sir Charles Nicholson 
could net be anything but wise. [t only required 
five minutes’ interview with Mr. Godfrey to show that 
be was a man of great experience and ability in all 
directions—and now, after five years’ co-operation, 
the choice has been more than justified, 

It will be helpful to give here a list of the various 


disasters which have occurred to the cathedral. 
The following are the major events, but doubtless 
many smaller ones have taken place during the lives 
of each succeeding generation. 

In the year r124 the cathedral was gravely injured 
by fire. 

In 1185 it was razed to the ground by the great 
earthquake, with the exception of the two western 
towers and the East bay of the nave. 

r24q4—5. “Che great central tower fell down. 

In 1547 the timber spire of the central tower, 
which was 309 feet above the masonry structure, was 
blown down during a severe gale. 

When the great earthquake took place, recorded 
by the historian Roger de Hovedon, in 1185, the 
entire Norman cathedral was brought to the ground 
with the exception of the two western towers, the 
height of which is 212 feet. 

On the appointment, in 1286 4.p., of the new bishap 
from Witham Priory, Somerset, St. Hugh of the 
Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble in Burgundy, he 
announced his intention of rebuilding the entire 
cathedral, but desired that the western towers should, 
if possible, be retained; and, with the intention of 
providing a buttress to hold them up, his successors, 
Hugh de Wells and Grosseteste, reconstructed the fine 
western front, which is approximately zoo feet in 
width by roo feet in height, 

Much to our surprise, this masonry front was found, 
on investigation, not to be properly bonded in with 
the towers; and there were serious cracks existing for 
the whole distance of 209 feet, and for the height of 
too feer, The result was that the entire front was 
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showing signs of falling in a westerly direction on to 
the green sward of grass—tlike the cover of a book. 

Notwithstanding all precaution, the towers con- 
tinued to settle, and the cracks which were in the old 
work, to grow larger and spread‘in different directions. 

These fissures in the masonry seemed formidable 
enough to justify the anxtety of the Chapter of a later 

riod: but even 200 vears ago they were so much 
increased that the towers themselves were thought 
to be in danger of falling. As a preventative, the 
heavy structure, or the building up of the two main 
arches under each of these two towers was advised 
and carned out under the direction of Mr. Gibbs, 
the consulting architect of that period, oiz., 1726. 

Mr. Gibbs also advised the taking down of the lead- 
covered spires of the two towers; but, as the citizens 
were antagonistic to such an extent that it culminated 
in a riot, it was decided to leave them until a more 
convenient time. The demolition of the spires took 
place in 1808, as far as one can trace, without any 
opposition. 

Even with this lessened weight, the movement sull 
carried on: for in 1820 heavy iron cramps were 
applied, by the advice of an eminent architect, to 
prevent further mischief by the spread of the fissures 
in the towers, ‘These bars are an inch thick and four 
inches broad, the inside ones being carned through 
the wall at both ends, and through a corresponding 
bar outside, and screwed to it by a powerful nut, 
Five of these hoops, both mside and outside, are 
attached at proper distances, between the roof of the 
church and the top of the towers. According to 
records, about six tons of iron are thus used on each 
of the west towers, 

We intend to take off these iron bands as the repair 
work proceeds, ‘l'wo of those at the highest point 
have already been removed, and on one, the smith’s 
name and the date is deeply stamped or cut in. The 
date coincides with that just given, 1820. Several 
of these iron bands are broken m two; in some cases 
there is a distance of two inches between the broken 
ends, which clearly shows spreading of masonry. 
In other cases, the bolt that carries through the wall 
has broken immediately behind the nut; some of the 
nuta have fallen to the roof below; others that are so 
rusted in, have stayed in their position, thus giving a 
false impression of security. In addition to these 
iron bands, some hundreds of iron wedges have been 
used to level up the courses of the masonry that had 
dropped, owing to the spreading of the tower walls, 
The destruction produced by wrought iron to masonry 
is almost incalculable, as it 1s laminated, and when 
the corrosion takes place these laminations gradually 
open, and by this slow expansion the whole muss of 
masonry is either lifted or broken off In some cases, 
hundreds of tons of masonry are being lifted or forced 
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from their original position. There are cracks to-day 
from 1 inch to 6 inches wide, running practically 
the full width from the south-west corner of the 
west front to the south-west angle of the north-weat 
tower, These cracks, prior to the present repairs, 
carried right across the north-west tower to the 
extreme north end of the west front. One crack at 
go feet up was rz inches wide. This is now made 


Chil. 

In 1896, the cracks in the walls of the north-west 
tower continued to open and spread in different 
directions, and it was urgently necessary that some- 
thing should be done, and done quickly, to prevent the 
collapse of the tower, The authorities at that time 
adopted the method of fixing strong iron bars through 
the walls at various levels, and on the moat vital parts 
running from east to west and north to south. 
This was a serious undertaking, as to cut holes through 
the masonry, in some cases t4and 16 feet thick, which 
is badly dislocated, and without slip, was no mean 
achievement. Our present master mason, Mr. H. J. 
Davis, was on this work, and time after time when 
they had nearly cut through the walls, the loose 
rubble in the interior would fall, and they had to 
begin all over again. 

There 1s no doubt the iron bars steadied the move- 
ment for a time ; but,as the whole of the masonry was 
so completely dislocated, the movement continued to 
the last. 

In 1921 the arches in the bellchamber opened to 
such an extent that the archstones had to he strutted 
to prevent their falling owt, Also the ribs of the 
vaulting of the north-west vestibule had dropped, so 
that instead of their being concave they were convex 
and at the point of falling to the ground, 

The south-west tower is still urgently requiring 
attention, as the tell-tales, which are constantly being 
replaced, break within a few weeks after their fixing, 
which 18 a sure sign of continued movement. 

The authorities have from time to time been en- 
gaged on the strengthening of the central tower and 
transepts. 

Behind the arcading in the lantern very strong re- 
lieving arches have been built in on each aide, and 
additional columns inserted, This was so skilfully 
carried out that, unless one is familiar with it, it seems 
to be the original design. 

The central tower, the crowning glory of the cathe- 
dral, i8 most wonderfully light in construction, Un- 
fortunately, it has proved to be too light to be of suf- 
ficient strength to withstand the ravages of time, The 
tower has what might be termed a double wall, with 
passages running round each of the four sides. At 
certain herhts these two walls are coupled together 
with strong bonding stones, and for a few feet upwards 
the walls are united with masonry; then again 
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come the two independent walls, and so on to the top 
of the tower. | 

Owing to the continued spreading of the cracks in 
the walls, to-day there is not to be found a single 
honding stone intact. Each one—and they are many in 
number—shows fractures from 4 in. to 2 in. wide, 

The tower walls are split in almast every possible 
direction, vertical, horizontal and longitudinal with the 
wall faces, 

In 1924 the two sub-arches, which are seen imme- 
diately above the vaulting of the lantern, had collapsed 
to such an extent, owing to the four main lower arches 
spreading, that the weight of the masonry above was 
actually bearing on the vaulting of the lantern, and as 
this is only a very light construction, intended merely 
to carry its own weight, it was showing serious frac- 
tures, 

All of this dislocation has now been made good and 
completed to the clock chamber floor, 125 feet above 
ground level. 

It is quite possible that the disintegration in the 
central tower was caused in the first place by the fall 
of the spire, A.D. 1547, a3 described later. This also 
severely racked the north and south transepts, causing 
the walls to buckle outwards, which in tutn has 
allowed the vaulting to flatten slightly, splitting and 
flaking the stones of the arch ribs. 

Doubtless during each century and each generation 
efforts were made to effect necessary repairs, but these 
were limited to the face stones, both inside and out- 
side the towers : and, although the work was certainly 
wood, the masonry within the walls could not be 
reached by the then known methods. 

The first matter of interest which we encountered 
in the north-west tower was the dungeon, which in 
early and medieval days was used for the confinement 
of prisoners who were to be executed under powers 
held by the ecclesiastical authorities. This chamber, 
which ig on a level with the floor of the cathedral, 
is 20 feet in length, 6 feet in width, and has 
a height of zo feet. It had no door nor window, 
not even a ventilator, The unhappy prisoner was 
lowered by a rope through a trapdoor in the stone 
arch above and taken out in the same manner to his 
death. | 

We have been able to repair the cracks and defec- 
tive masonry, thus preserving the dungeon for the 
inspection and interest of all future generations. 

About 45 feet above the nave floor we found what 
evidently was a doorway built up with masonry which, 
on being examined and removed, disclosed a circular 
étone staircase communicating with the ground level, 
with the original stone newel in position. No record of 
the existence of this staircase has been found, but it 
was filled with débris from the earthquake for its 
entire height, ‘This has been grouted into a solid masa, 


and serves as a most effective buttress in what was 
otherwise a weak place. 

Another unpleasant discovery made during the 
work on the north-west tower was the damage done 
by the “ death-tick " beetle, or Xestobjwm tesselatum, 
the great enemy of most ancient timber roofs, which 
has since been discovered in many parts of the cathe- 
dral, and to which the late Professor Lefroy devoted so 
much attention. The floors have been reconstructed 
in ferro-conerete, which no beetle yet discovered can 
touch, 

It will be remembered that I read a paper before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on 17 February 
1908, on the system of grouting by pressure invented 
by the late Mr, James Greathead, which I applied 
throughout the repairs of Winchester Cathedral with 
a result so absolutely successful, not only there but 
in scores of other buildings, that | strongly advised the 
Dean of Lincoln to allow the method to be adopted at 
his cathedral. As a preliminary step, it would be 
necessary to obtain the approval of Sir Charles A. 
Nicholson and of Mr. Godfrey, to both of whom 
the treatment was novel. Sir Charles stated, in a 
letter of 6 December 1921 to me, in the kindest and 
most generous language, “* | was grateful to make use 
of your experience, which | should say ts unique in 
matters such as that we have in hand.” 

Mr. Godfrey’s wide knowledge of mechanical en- 
gineering enabled him to lay out a perfect air-com- 
pressing plant for machines in any part of the cathe- 
dral, and for delivering water, also by compressed air, 
to any height of the building which is above the limit 
of the city water company. He also introduced the 
jack hammers and chisels, and the employment of 
delta metal as tie rods, thus avoiding the objection- 
able results of using iron and steel which one sees 
throughout Lincoln and St, Paul’s Cathedrals. The 
nuisance of covering the whole fabric with dust is also 
prevented, 

As a result of all these improvements, which, based 
on the grouting system, have been in course of execu- 
tion to the present time, we hope that by 1927 all the 
major repairs will have been completed, unless we find 
still further trouble as we proceed. 

The second great cause of darnage was the collapse, 
in the year A.D. 1547, of the high timber steeple or 
apire Which had been erected on the central tower, and 
attained a total height of s00 feet above the floor of 
the nave. Providentially it fell, more or less vertically, 
upon itself, and did not cause much damage to the 
roofs of nave, choir, and transepts, but it explains the 
ereat cracks which we found in the four walls of the 
tower and in the masonry floor of the bell chamber, 
which will be further described with the aid of 
photographs later on, 

We now return to the repairs on the north-west 
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tower, This is approaching completion, thanks in 
great measure to the fine timber scaffold, 242 ft. in 
height, 35 ft. wide and 36 ft. m length, which is 
constructed of g-in. by 3-in. planks, all standardised, 
before leaving the ground—each upright requiring 
three planks in the bottom portion 7 in, by 2 in. 
and two in the upper. It is the finest example at ‘such F 
scaffolding in existence and is a monument to the skill 
of those who designed and constructed it. In no place is 
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7; of an inch out of truth. By the help of 
this scaffold| the external masonry of the tower has 
been examined. It was found to be so weathered and 
broken that almost the whole 9 ft. of the top of it has 
been refaced, [t also enables the men to pay attention 
to any cement grout escaping on the outside of the 
walls; and immediately to apply wet clay on any leak 
ancl thus avoid staining the masonry face. 

Within a comparatively early date, this scaffold will 
be taken down and re-erected on the four sides of the 
south-west tower—for although this was repaired 40 
vears ago, nothing but masonry facework could be dealt 
with, the interior rubble bemg cracked and loose, but 
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we hope and think that these repairs will not prove 
nearly so serious as in the case of the north-west tower. 

Sounding the Walls—Tiis 1s effected by gentle 
tapping with a one-pound hammer—throughout the 
entire fabric—and, wherever it indicates cavities, the 
necessary application of the nozzle and the forcing in 
of cement under pressure (delta metal ties having been 
previously placed in position) tmmediately render the 
walls sound and solid. 

In many places the masonry blocks were nerther 
bonded nor tied in, and wherever visible cracks exist 
they are carefully investigated, for although perhaps 
only an inch in width is externally visible, they Truly 
prove to be anything up to to or 12 inches: in the 
Interior, 

Owing to the transept walls buckling, the vaulting 
had flattened to such an extent as to show cavities: from 
4 to 5 mches in width between the vaulting and the 
main walls, up and down each cell to the full length of 
the transept. These cavities were not previously 
located, as a great many others were, owing to their 
being full of accumulated dust and debris. 

Thanks to the unceasing energy and courage of our 
good Dean, who made one journey to Canada and two 
to the United States—the cost of the repairs of the 
central tower and adjacent transepts has been most 
largely undertaken by our transatlantic cousins—in 
memory of their ancestors who sailed in the ““ May- 
flower “im A.D. 1621 from Boston in Lincolnshire and 
founded Boston in Massachusetts—afterwards spread- 
Ing over the entire continent. 

The weight of the vaulting in cach of the two tran- 
septs 18 Over 300 tons; and the approximate weight 
of the central tower is 13,237 tons. The total area of the 
four main piers at the base on floor level is 367 square 
ft. Assuming these bases are carrying the total 
superimposed weight, it works out at 36% tons per 
square foot, 

The approximate weight of the north-west tower is 
5,500 tons, equal to 19 tons per square foot on the 
foundations. 

We will now consider the facts which necessitated the 
present repairs. In July 1921, Mr. Godfrey was care- 
fully examining the north-west tow er, and found con- 
siderable movement had taken place since the previous 
examination. Immediately tell-tales were fixed over 
every crack that could be reached with ladders. After 
thie was completed, which extended over several 
months, they were all examined and checked, and those 
broken replaced. These were eventually again exam- 
ined, and finally we found outowhere the freatest move- 
ment was taking place. ‘This was at some go ft. above 
ground level. ‘The tell-tales fixed-at this height one day 
were found to be broken in two the next. On one 
occasion, October 2gth, after a gale of wind, we found 
tell-tales had opened tf of an inch, of which a report 
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was immediately sent in to the Dean and Chapter. 
After a thorough examination they and we came to the 
conclusion that it was only by grouting under pressure 
that the cathedral could be saved. 

Steps were at once taken to get the necessary plant to 
commence operations. 

The grouting machine was, os already stated, 
invented by Mr. James Greathead about 1888 for use 
in construction of deep tunnels and the electric tube 
ruilways of London, and has been used with great 
success for the securing of notable road and railway 
bridges, Winchester Cathedral, and many other histone 
buildings right down to the present time. 

Owing to the extensive amount of grouting that 
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would be required at Lincoln, and the thickness of the 
walls that we had to penetrate, in some cases 20 ft. 
thick, it was decided to purchase a motor driven air 
compressor. ‘This was delivered and grouting com- 
menced March gth, 1922. We very soon found out that, 
owing to the looseness of the rubble core, some other 
method less costly and also less dangerous, other than the 
oreivuiry hammer and chisel must be applied to enable 
us to get the grout right into the hearting of the walls. 
To this end jackhammers, driven by compressed air 
were purchased. These tools have proved to be most 
effective from every point of view, It is nothing 
unusual for two men to drill a hole in the walls to a 
depth of 12 ft.in one hour, in what would otherwise 
require the same number of men five to six days with 
the ordinary hammer and chisel method. ‘This was not 
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the only point we had to consider, ‘The condition of the 
masonry was almost at the point of collapse, and would 
not stand the heavy blows of the hammer; whereas 
with the jackhammer, although it makes a terrihe noise 
in working, it gives a percussion blow, with very little 
jar to the building, By these means we have drilled inte 
the masonry of ‘the north-west tower up to October 
28th 1925, inclusive, 11,774 holes, approximately 57 
miles in length, and the number of holes in the centre 
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tower and transept 10,623, approximately 34 miles, 
making a total of gj mules. 

An accurately written record is issued week by week, 
and, in many instances, drawings are made showing the 
exact position where every hole has been drilled, the 
line it takes, and where every gallon of grout has been 
forced in. 

By this method of grouting we are able to repair the 
most ancient and beautiful buildings, without in the 
least degree defacing their antiquity, At the same time 
we practically rebuild them, making them many times 
stronger than they were when first erected, without so 
much as moving a stone, 
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It may be of interest to know that the improved 
method of grouting, and the drilling of the walls by the 
jackhammers, which originated at Lancoln, have been 
adopted and are bemng carried out at Durham Castle, 
ot. Paul's Cathedral and elsewhere. 

The method has aroused a world-wide interest, 
Notable engineers and architects from all parts of the 
globe have inspected it, and have written expressing 
their full approval of what we are doing. 


Crack is Sovre Face or Nortru-weer Tower, 
45 Feer AnovE FLoon Leven 


Hefore proceeding further, I would like to say a few 
words about grouting, As you know, there was a great 
deal of controversy for and against it while St. Paul's 
was appealing for funds in the early part of last year. 
There is bad as well as good grouting. Unless: this 
method is carried out in a mght and scientific manner, 
the state of the walls sooner or later will be worse than 
before, The proper order is first to blow out all dust 
and dirt that is in the loose core, then thoroughly to 
wash out with water under pressure, continuing to blow 
water in until it runs out of the surrounding places 
quite clean, While the core is still damp, and in a 
receptive condition, the cement grout must be blown 
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In also under pressure, ‘This is varied according to 
requirements, 40 |b. to the square inch being the 
average employed, 

If the core be not thoroughly cleaned, you simply fll 
the void ; and the cement will not adhere, consequently 
you have added weight without adding strength to your 
building. : 

In addition to the grouting up of the cracks, we are 
reinforcing the masonry with delta bronze cramps. 
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These vary from g in. to 14 ft. in length, and 
{to 1 in. square, and have a tensile breaking strength 
of 30 tons per square inch, Up to October 28th 
inclusive we have inserted 5,496 cramps in the north- 
west tower, and 2,961 in the central tower and tran- 
septs, a total weight of 13 tons, 4 cwts, 

my # i e ji 

Phe zig-zag lines in the masonry show that the north- 
west tower was split right through from top te 
bottom, ‘These cracks were equally az bad on each of 
the other three sides. In fact, the tower was"split 
from floor to roof into a number of separate sections, 
trusting entirely for support to broken iron bands and 
bolts, and fractured wood tie beams, 
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To prevent any possibility of further spreading of 
the tower walls, we have (in the passages which are in 
the thickness of the walls) constructed strong rein- 
forced concrete beams. Six have been provided at 
vatious heights, the top one of these forming the roof- 
plate. ‘The four octagonal turrets are anchored to cach 
of these beams, well braced at the angles. It is esti- 
mated that each of these beams will stand a strain of 
not less than Boo tons, 

It is intended to carry out this same method of 
honding the four walls together in the central tower. 
One beam is completed in the lantern and the reim- 
forcement is in position ready for the concrete in the 
clock chamber, 125 ft. above floor level. The 





Sorrir or Arcy Crack FILLED with Woou Wernues 
Ringing Chamber, North-west Tower, 110 feet up 


photograph on page 175 shows the metal reinforcement 
before the cement is put in, and it will be observed that 
at each corner the metal is also placed at an angle of 
45°, thus forming a strong tic. 

A similar beam has also been constructed on the 
clerestory passage floors, mm both north- and south- 
west transepts. 

At different periods, some of the cracks which were 
seen by the public and of easy access, have been filled 
in with pieces of stone and pointed up with mortar, 
In two particular instances, the soffit of the two arches 
that had collapsed at some time, some too ft, above 
floor level, had been filled in with blocks of wood, and 
actually tightened with wood wedges, then plastered 
over with mortar, and lined out to imitate masonry. 

Up to 28 October 1925, inclusive, we have forced 
into the walls and surroundings of the north-west 
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tower 22,944 gallons of grout, equal to 3,671 cubic ft. 
of space, and weighing approximately ro4 tons, and 
into the transepts and the central tower, 10,372 
gallons of grout equal to 1,659 cubic ft. of space, and 
weight 47 tons, What with the grout, the constructing 
of the reinforced beams, and rebuilding of the masonry 
in different parts, and reinforced concrete floors, we 
have used a total of 446 tons of cement, and 471 tons 
19 cwts. of sand. ‘To September 30, 1925, inclusive, 
2,177 new stones, equal to approximately 1,766 cubic 
ft. of space, have been used. 

This does not mean that we have increased the total 
weight of the building, far from it. Against this we 
have to calculate the hundreds of tons of debris, old 
timbers and ironwork which we have removed. 

Even at the risk of recapitulation, 1 think it will be 
helpful to pive the proper sequence of operations in 
repairs of this character which is as follows :— 

No. t. To shore and timber up the walls, and to 
centre the arches, in order to relieve them of as much 
weight as possihle, and also to prevent any broken 
pieces of stone from falling. | 

No.2. To wash out with water, and grout up, from 
the bottom, with cement, the masonry or brickwork, 
rendering the whole mass monolithic so that any 
operation may be as free from risk as possible, 

No.3. Toreplace broken masonry and to insert the 
necessary bond stone. 

No, 4. When all this has been done, steps may be 
taken to strengthen the foundations. 

It is evident that to alter this sequence in any way, 
is to Court disaster: not a stone should be moved, nor 
cut open, even to remove old rusty ironwork, or rods 
until all grouting is done. 

Before closing, | would like to say that owing to the 
modern application of compressed air, we are making 
considerable saving in the total cost, which in some 
cases amounts to only one-twentieth of that under the 
old methods of hand labour. 

All old stonework is cut out by tools that are known 
in the foundries as Little David Chippers; these are 
also used for dealing with the old ironwork ; the new 
stonework is being dressed by the same tool, The 
carving is executed by specially constructed compressed 
air chisels, capable of cutting to a minimum of 1,000 
part. of an inch, Air drills and saws are used for all 
carpentry work, a compressed air and water spray, 
invented by Mr. Godfrey, is employed for scouring the 
walls after grouting, and a'so for laying the dust 
created by the jackhammers, thus enabling the drillers 
ta work in confined spaces without any ill-eftects from 
the dust. Further, compressed air 15 also brought into 
requisition for forcing water from the Corporation 
supply to tanks on the top of the towers, some further 
zoo ft. up; thus doing away with the necessity of 
power dnven pumps. 
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It must not be forgotten that the central Norman 
tower fell with the rest of the cathedral in A.p. 1195. 
It was re-crected by St. Hugh about a.p. r200, but 
again fell—so that we now retain the third tower—and 
this has proved none too strong, We have driven 
small trial drill holes into the four great piers carrying 
the main tower and find they are solidly built; only 
one hole is done at a time, and is immediately grouted 
up solid with cement before a second hole is com- 
menced. 
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East side of Vaulting of Lantern under centre Tower 
125 feet above floor of Nave 
Date probably a.p. 1380 


The spandril walls of the four great arches carrying 
the tower have proved to be very hollow in certain 
places, and these have now been solidified; but 
another very disagreeable discovery was that the tran- 
aept walls were not bonded into the tower walls and 
it is to these we have given special attention for some 
considerable time, It is surprising the amount of 
grout that is taken in by the early English walls of the 
north-west transept. | | 

The groined arches in the central tower which 
eatry the belfry floor at a height of 125 ft. above the 
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nave pavernent, have been carefully repaired and some 
25 beautifully carved bosses have been uncovered and 
cleaned ; where they show remains of gilding in the 
old days, this has been similarly restored, producing a 
most excellent appearance from below. 

Photographs of four or five of these bosses will be 
appended, for it shows that although they are so far 
from the ground, they have been executed with amazing 
care and skill—in the spirit eo well appreciated and 
described by Ruskin. 





Bost im VauntinGe of Lantea~ or Centar Towra 
125 feet above floor of Nave 


T wish to call attention to the very excellent photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. 5. Smith, photographer, of Steep 
Hill, Lincoln, in all parts of the fabric—many by Hash 
light and often in very dangerous positions. We owe 
him a great debt of gratitude, and sincere sympathy for 
the great loss of negatives by a fire which occurred on 
his premises. 

I would like to add my appreciation of the kindness 
and help that I have received from the Dean and 
Chapter, Sir Charles Nicholson, members of the two 
committees, Mr. Godfrey, and for the loyal co-opera- 
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tion of all the workmen employed. It is only by this 
kindly feeling that this method of repairs has been 
brought to such a pitch of perfection. During the 
whole of the work we have been providentially and 
safely guarded from any serious accidents, for which 
we are deeply grateful. 

We find that by care, and proper application of 
material and the excellent tools we use, we have, in 
places, been able in one hour to do work which 20 years 
ago occupied a-week, and which then cost f1, but 
to-day one shilling. The result is that the total cost, 
so far, has been most moderate and bears no comparison 
with what the old system would have amounted. 

The expense to date on the north-west tower 
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amounts to £29,319, and on the central tower and 
transepts to £11,317. 

The whole of the work is carried out by direct labour 
by local workmen; the leading men haying been 
specially trained for the specific branch upon which 
they are engaged. 

In conclusion, | would agid that it is no exaggeration 
to say that such speed, efficiency and economy have 
never been approached in any other cathedral work, 
By the methods described vibration is reduced to a 
minimum: we avoid the nuisance of covering the 
whole cathedral with dust, and nothing is done to mar 
in the smallest degree, the ancient character and dignity 
of this, the finest cathedral in the British Isles. 


Discussion 
(THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR.) 


The Very Rev. The DEAN OF LINCOLN (Dr, 
FRY): I particularly want the audience to see one or 
two of the models that Mr. Godfrey has with him showing 
the result of grouting. I do not know, Mr. President, 
why I was selected to move this vote of thanks, because I 
really am a spectre at the feast. My business has always 
been, since 1922, to ask for help, and the consequence is 
that I find my best friends when I meet them turn and 
look into the shops, and if I venture on even a neutral 
discussion, like the stability of the franc, they change the 
conversation, But I should like to claim that one reason 
why we have been so successful is, that we are the happiest 
of Chapters. The four years that | have had since this 
serious work started have been to me, and, | believe, to 
all other members of the Chapter, a time of great personal 
growth of friendship and confidence ; and so I am glad 
of the opportunity of saying that it 1s not through me, but 
through the security a by the unity of the Chapter, 
that we have been able to back up the work. I am mee 
to have in this room with me my Sub-Dean, to whose 
intimate skill in keeping accounts we owe the fact that 
we are ready for an audit to-morrow morning if it were 
forced upon us by public indignation. I pride myself a 
little bit on the fact that when the vacancy came, some 
years ago, in the clerkship of the works, I secured the 
appomtment of Mr. Godfrey, because | ventured to see, 
behind his quite unassuming manner, all that we were 
likely to want in the way of skilled and loval help, a loval 
help which goes so faras preferring to overwork himself 
rather than to add to our expenses in having the work 
supervised. As to Sir Francis and Sir Charles, they have 
become much more than advisers, they have become close 
personal friends. 

It is interesting, perhaps, just to mention that we did 
not think we should need-so much, but we do think we 
shall need quite {75,000 to finish ; it might be £76,000. 
I beg to move a sincere vote of thanks to Sir Charles 
and Sir Francis for their papers. 

Mr. BASIL MOTT, C.B., in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said: [tis areal pleasure to me to find that avery old 


friend, Sir Francis Fox, is still willing, as he always was, to 
give his great engineering experience, his life’ erien: 
to help anyone tm a difficulty, and 1s still able to deal with 
national interests, and to help in any way in a national 
cause. I had the privilege of going, with Sir Francis 
Fox and others, to the Cathedral. I realised the magnitude 
of the work before them, and I also realised the wonder- 

ful manner im which they were dealing with a problem of 
great difficulty. I am extremely interested in grouting. 

I wast fortunate enough to be resident engineer on the 
first system of underground railways when grouting was 
my chief concern, and [ think I was the first person to 
use the grouting machine in the early stages. 

May I say that the value of the association of Sir 
Charles Nicholson and Sir Francis Fox cannot be 
ageerated. I think that if we could draw the bonds of 
the architectural and the engineering institutions closer 
to er, it would be in the interests not only of the two 
insti¢utions, but of the community as a whole, I happen 
to have the ‘privilege, now, of being Chairman of a Com- 
mittee consists of architects and engineers and 
which is dealing with a problem of some national interest ; 
and I should like to say that no one appreciates more the 
great Value of the assistance that is being given on this 
Committee by the architects than do their fellow colleagues 

the engineers. 

Mr. R.5. GODFREY (Clerk of the Works of the Cathe- 
dral); [have here two or three good samples of grouting and 
[ have got samples of cement which were put mto the tal 
jars earlyin1922,and there isshowing neithersign of expan- 
ston nor contraction, which is a great point to be considered 
in grouting. | have also got samples of the Delta metal, 
twisted in the same manner that we use in the grouting 
and the reinforcement, re are sizes; We Lise 
them to 1 inch square. And we have the left-hand and 
the mght-hand twist; the reason of that is to prevent 
any twisting. If there is spreading, there is no chance 
of it unscrewing; anc tur grips against the other. 
Here is a piece of split stone, which | have had cut out 
to show the effectiveness of the grouting, sticking the two 
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picces of stone together, And here is a very fine sample 
of cement grouting. I ask you particularly to notice that 
the cement is blown into almost the smallest interstices, 
ancl lumps of mortar are almost bound to the cement, 
encasing tt like the shell of anegg. Here is another very 
good sample, showing pieces of stone grouted together ; 

that has been in since September, 1922. The date is on 
the samples of each trial job. 

Dr. D-H. 5, CRANAGE [Hon, Associate] : | could not 
help feeling what a very unromantic age the carly part 
of the twentieth century was, from the point of view 
of superstition. In the early part of the twelfth century, 
when the tower of Winchester Cathedral fell, it was 
because the body of Rufus was there. When the East 
end of Durham Cathedral was left they knew why 
they could not build it; it was because the holy St. 
Cuthbert, who objected to women, was buried close 
by. In the present day we have not that casy reason 
for deciding what is wrong with ancient buildings; 
We go to work in a very prosaic way. Gut we have all 
listened to the papers to-night and have felt that the 
romance is 3 ys just a8 great, only of a different 
kind, and we must be filled with admiration not only for 
the patience and skill but for the tremendows interest 
and romance which this work brings home very strongly 
to our minds. We have to attend to the great lows of 
Nature, and if we go earnestly and patiently to work, we 
shall Bnd Getic accins Lanieite we owe a very great 


debt of gratitude to the architect, the engineer and the - 


workmen who have carned out thia work, and | can only 
echo what has been said already, that we are proud to he 
here to-night and to hear of this wonderful advance which 
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will make secure for all tome the Cathedral which, | 
believe, Ruskin called “ The Queen of English Cathe- 
drals." 

Dr. J. W. MACKAIL: Lincoln Cathedral is, as has 
been well said, the Queen of English Cathedrals ; it is the 
cathedral of which William Morms said that as soon as he 
got inside it he felt perfectly happy; there was no more 
to be said. ‘That such treasures should be saved to us, 
as they will be saved, for many and many gencrations to 
come, by the skill and genius which are now to be applied 
to their preservation, is a thing for which we are all, I am 
sure, most thankful. May I just, in one word, con- 
gratulate my old friend the Dean on the brilliant success 
of his own efforts towards this great work, and wish that 
he and all others concerned may live to see it completed 
to their desire ? 

The PRESIDENT: I have now great pleasure in 
putting the vote of ita to the two speakers for their 
papers to-night, Sir Charles Nicholson and Sir Francis 
Fox. Jt must be a matter of very great gratification to 
us as architects to feel that this national building is now 
in safe hands. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON, in reply: Thank you 
very much for your kind vote of thanks. Just now the 
wish was expressed that the Dean, Mr, Godfrey, Sir 
Francia Fox and myself, the Archdeacon and the others 
here might live to see the repairs to Lincoln Cathedral 
carried out. All | can say is that if we live to see them 
firnshed we shall be very old gentlemen indeed. 


Sir FRANCIS FOX also replied, 
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Review of the Work submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships, 1926 


BY H. 8. GOODHART-RENDEL [F'] 


‘THE SOANE MEDALLION 

SMHLE design bearing the pseudonym “Dorvel” comes 

most near of any to the standard which the jury 

must exuct if the medallion is to be awarded, 

That it does not reach this standard is due to the unsuit- 

able character of its elevations, ‘These are not unpleasing 

in themselvés, and would serve well enough to veil the 

stack-room of a classical brary, In a well-ordered city, 

however, the stack-room of a classical library would not 

be placed so as to front on toa large square, nor would the 

appearance of such a building be properly, or willingly, 

adopted for its head office by the directorate of an impor- 
tant bank. 

The sense of character in architecture, like the sense of 
humour in life, is of great value to those who have it, and 
made little of by those who have it not, That it is not 
indispensable in the production of beautiful buildings 
may be seen in America, where the sense is at present 
little developed, and yet where many beautiful buildings 
are produced. ‘That tt 1» extremely valuable both to the 
architect and his public may be seen in France, where the 
national instinct for the appropriate gives charm and 
interest even to designs the least inspired and the most 
routineer. Though loosely spoken of as a acnse, it is— 
need [ say ?—nothing of the sort, but rather an intellectual 
perception gained consciously and unconsciously from 
experience. It is what Adam and Eve cannot have had 
when they named and classified the objects of creation ; 
it is what the nonsense story supposes them to have had 
when it makes: Adam say “ Hullo! that looks like a pig : 
let's call it a pig!" 

“Dorvel’s" proposed building does not look like a bank, 
and nobody would call it a bank until they had had Icarnt 
that it actually was one, The emphasised piers of its upper 
stories suggest that the floors in this part are mere secon- 
dary divisions of a large space (the galleries in a stack- 
room, for example), or, alternatively, that there are long 
spans within, demanding great strength from the piers 
which support them. The very broad piers at the comers, 
pierced with very small windows, could have no con- 
structive justification in any case, not is it easy to imagine 
their being the logical expression of any reasonable plan. 
The treatment of the frieze suggests a building dedicated 
to the humanities, and ts as out of place in @ commercial 
building as the classical fables with which advertisers of 
building materials hope to catch the eve of the half-edu- 
eated, In itself it is a good frreze, with a good cornice 
above it and, of its kind, a good wall-desien below it. 

The general unsuitability of the fagade of this design isa 
great pity, since the plans have peculiar excellences and 
compare favourably inalmost every respect with all of the 
others submitted. Before speaking of these plans | must 
point, with regret for the necessity of constantly finding 
fault, at a defect in the design (otherwise excellent) of the 
banking hall as shown in section. "Three arches are 


shown in the three intercolumns of the peristyle where 
the main entrance is; What are these arches for? I 
presume merely to differentiate the entrance inter- 
columns from the others. Arches are constructive fea- 
tures. and cannot be used in this way. Had the entrance 
columns been wider than the reat, there would have been 
a justification (intellectual, if not physical) for their 
arcuation: seeing that they are not, the observer is 
forced to suppose either that the arches are vanity or that 
the lintels in all the other intercolumms, having no arches, 
ure in danger of breaking. 

* Darvel’s * plans, as I have already said, are excellent ; 
the points in which they fail are of too little importance to 
call for comment: the points in which they succeed are 
those essential to the solution of the problem before the 
competitors. "This problem—may I remind you '— was to 
place upon a site measuring two hundred by one hundred 
feet the head office of an English bank, providing all the 
usual accommodation required in such a building, this 
accommodation being specified in the programme, One 
of the long sides of the site is supposed to face a large 
square, the short sides are bounded by streets sixty feet 
wide, and the remaining long side lies along u back street 
of little importance. Ml, 

The paramount feature in such a building is the banking 
hall, upon the proper placing of which the success or 
failure of the plan must depend. “The banking hall must 
be lofty, and therefore must run through more than one 
storey of a building where the need for loftiness does nor 
exist elsewhere. It may be, and probably must be, lit 
from the roof. Obviously, therefore, it should be mm the 
midst of the building, and assume more or less the form 
of the court of an exchange glazed over for protection 
from the weather, Round this hall on the upper storey 
must run a gallery or passage, either open to or screened 
from the hall, to give access to the rooms on the 
various frontages. 

Second in importance to the banking hall is the board 
room, for which if there were only the convenience of 
that room to be considered various positions would be 
eligible. 1 think, however, that on the site specified in 
this programme there is only one proper place for the 
board room, and that is where “ Dorvel “ has put it—on 
one of the side streets in the middle of a return front. The 
site isin form of a double square, therefore any reasonably 
proportioned banking hall placed in the middle of it is 
bound to leave broader spaces at either end than in the 
middle and at the back, and it is only in these broader 
spaces there will be room for the board rocm. To 
put it at the back is unthinkable, but to put it centrally 
in front is tempting. A breadth of one hundred feet, 
however, is too narrow for a board rocm, a passage, a 
banking hall, another passage, and a rocm at the back; 
and those competitors who have attempted this sub- 
division have been forced either to make the divisions 
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too small or to equeeze one of the divisions out alto- 
gether. The consequences of such wrongdoing we shall 
see immediately, but before leaving  Dorvel’'s” design | 
will ask the other competitors to observe the way in which 
the adoption at the outset of the right parti simpliftes 
the business of plan making, “ Dorvel," by not trying to 
force any preconceived notion of architectural effect upon 
the stubborn utilities of the problem before him, has 
made a plan which is not only the simplest and the 
most convenient of those submitted, but also the most 
architectural—a plan which only needs more suitable 
elevations to make a noble building worthy of its purpose 
and of the skill and labour of its author, 

The plan of “ Varet’s ” design shows the board room 
placed in the middle of lee main front, and interrupting 
the circulation of the Hoor on which it is placed. The 
passage Which should run behind it has been squeezed 
out; otherwise this 1s a plan with many merits, none 

ocrhaos striking enough to demand especial indication. 
The banking hall on the ground floor is too full of piers 
in effect, though actually these are not placed so as to be 
unduly obstructive. The staff entrance and the public 
entrance to the foreign department balance each other on 
the main front, thereby giving undue prominence to the 
former and depriving the latter of its proper importance, 
The elevations are well desi Lof their kind, and appre- 
priate enough. The wrong position of the board room 
on plan has enabled “ Varet " to obtam the emphasis of 
the central portion of the main fag¢ade which the soul of 
man n y desires. Such emphasis in this problem 
should tin have been laid upon the entrance and the 
entrance alone—aince it is the way to a far larger and more 
important room than any which shows upon the fagade, 
“ Varet’s doorway appears no more than the entrance 
to the building, which is seen. The architect alive 
to the full possibilities of his design would have 
made it appear, as it were, the mouth of a tunnel 

through the building which is seen to something vaster 
bevond. 

The design labelled “ Euxine " has this big entrance, 
and profits greatly by it. "The plan suffers in health from a 
misplaced board room, but otherwischas somemerits. ‘The 
section of the banking hall, however, is bad and narrow, 
showing every symptom of disease due to overcrowding — 
the board room again! The heavy cornicione in this 
design has no existence in the preliminary esquisse and 
greatly changes the character of the finished elevations 
from that first intended. 

 Vitration’s "" esquisse is attractive eat first sight, 
but the setting back of part of the upper storey is a reckless 
thing for a competitor to commit himself to at the outset 
of a problem likely to prove a complex one. ‘This, I think, 
is what “* Vitration “ has found: the finished olan of his 
upper storey is probably different from what he hoped 
it would be m his first dream of Devonshire House. The 
back block of his plan is reduced to a ndijculously 
thin ligament of strung out typists’ rooms and passage, 
and the ground floor plun shows a circular lobby at either 
end of the banking hall without any sgmetes justilica- 
tion, Altogether there has been too much preoccupation 
with scenic effect in the making of this plan; an 
artificial reduction of the depth, on the upper floors, of a 
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site already inconveniently shallow, has produced as 
many bad results a3 might be expected. Not that 
“ Vitration’s "’ arrangement has not some pood points ; 
it has several, bur they do not and never could counter- 
balance his initial wrongheadedness. He appears from 
his half-inch scale drawings to be able to design detail of 
charm and distinction. 

“ Finance "aims at palatial character and secures it ; 
though not positiv ee hine unsuitable foi a bank fis elevacons 
do not suggest that behind them can be light and pleasant 
rooms for people to workin. The singular partir which 
he has taken m the arrangement of his plan results in 
the banking hall spoiling everything else on the ground 
storey and cutting the storey into two. The 
architecture has merit of its kind, but the smallness of the 
windows would make it entirely unsuitable for England. 

Lexis puts a useless dome over the centre of his 
long banking hall, treating that hall as a Greek cross with 
lengthened lateral arms, a self-contradictory shape which 
can never look well—the dome being too important as 
a meré incident at the crossing of two galleries, and not 
important enough as the central feature of so large an 
area. “‘ Lexis’s " board room is really dreadful. 

“ Lombard" interprets the permission given in the 
programme to use mezzanines as allowing a whole upper 
basement storey between the basement proper and the 
ground storey. ‘This frees his principal storeys from the 
slight congestion apparent in many of the other designs, 
but “ Lombard " does not stem to have profited by this 
freedom, though he has placed his board room correctly. 
His clevations are more absolutely unsuitable in eharecter 
than any others submitted : if they suggest anything, they 
sugpest a Wodlworth’s shoze, 

“Pardi " submits two designs, one shown in his 
esquisse, the other in his finished drawings, and accom- 
panies these with a composition of M. Brandt's and M. 
Sumonet's ironwork details to half-inch scale, ‘The design 
shown in his finished drawings, if it called for serious 
judgment, would be at once put Alors ¢c noowrs on account of 
its departure from his esquisse. It dimen not, however, 
call for serious judgement; rooms seven feet across,and a 
board room fifteen feet across, make the plana curiosity in 
its way ; and the iromwork, with its familmr baskets and 
its floral forms compressed into a sort of galantine, is of 
the luxurious character delightful in the surroundings of 
beautiful and expensive women but singularly our of 
place as a purdah acreen for bank clerks. 

* Blisco " also submits two designs, one shown in his 
pints the other in his elevations, Hist & room is 

lit by threequarters of an immense arched window into 
which the party wall mms: his board room is lit by a row 
of glonfied loopholes. Kor iio discoverable reason a 
small waiting room on a lateral facade is given another 
immense window, where all the surrounding windows are 
of reasonable size. "There is, I believe, a school of thought 
in revolt fram Victorian theories of architectural truth 
which glories in mendacity such as this, but to the reason- 
able man there can be little intrinsic appeal in either the 
inconvenient avowal or the purposeless negation of an 
architectural fact. Experience teaches us, however, that 
50 far as a good plan will design its elevations for us, it 
will do it better than we should, and that our proper 
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THe Tire Prize: 
The design bearing the pseudonym “ Bonzo,” to which 
the Tite prize is awarded, owes its supremacy to qualities 


function is to let i¢-do all yt will and then step m with the 
finishing touches of emphasis and adjustment. “ Blisco's " 
elevation ts certainly not worth imposing for its own sake 
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A Mowument To a Nationa, Heno. By A. Cabealey Cotton 
(Awarded the Tite Prize) 


upon a plan which it does not fit; on the other hand, if it which will not appeal to the romantically minded, It 1s 
did fit, it would suggest that there was something wrong appropriate, it is reasonable, it is controlled, it 1s realizable, 
with the plan. it has just that sober gravity and dignity which its purpose 
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demands, without any exaprperations or sentimental 
fantasy. To some minds, the notion of a monument to a 


national hero dematds for its realisation that which 


ignores the appropriate, which transcends the reason- 
ible, which scorns control, which recks nothing of 
realisabilitv: in short, the word “hero” sends some 
people off their balance altogether. Perhaps in a 
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competition such as this a certain amount of chimerical 
fancy would be excusable, seeing that no more emotion 
would be allowed by the programme than could be set 
upon a platform 200 feet by 120 fect. I do mot think 
it regrettable however, that, with two exceptions, none 
of the competitors for this prize have shown even the 
mildest symptoms of megalomania. Rather have they 
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NaTHONAL Hero. By 'T'. Murray Ashford 


1583 


tended towards pettiness, and ‘ Bonzo" is more lonely 


than he should have been in his perception of the proper 
scale for a monument amid the specified surroundings. 
His esquisse suggests that this perception has come to him 
in the working out of his design, since his first notion looks 
more like a summer-howse in a back garden than a com- 
memoratrve hall on a cliff forty feet high. 


In this esquisse, 
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however, the appropriate simplicity is realised, and this 
simplicity has been the making of the finished design, ‘The 


detail of this design is good—better, I think, than the 


general contour of the dome and its drum. The latter 
appears to me too high for the former, “ Bonzo ™ has 
Plainly been thinking of the effect of his temple seen from 
below and has been alarmed lest in perspective the cornice 
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of the peristyle should hide too much of the drum, He 
has, therefore, heightened the drum, but he has also 
fattened the dome. I think that if his design were built 
as it stands, he would find that from one standpoint the 
dome would look right but the drum would Jook too high, 
and that from another the dram would look right but the 
dome would be invisthle. 

* Bonzo's " steps up the cliff are adequate and in good 
proparthion—the terrace also, by appearing well-shaped, 
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related in style and form to the design of the extenor. The 
exterior in itself has great charm but lacks the true monu- 
mental character. For a pump room at a spa it would 
need littl: adaptation, The manner of the approach up the 
cliff whereby a single road in lacets ts crossed by a manu- 
mental fight of steps is none the worse for being borrowed 
from a design well known to many of us : itis an excellent 
expedient and one very suitable to the hypothetical con- 
ditions of this site, “The road, however, is a little steeper 


By John William Wood 


(Awarded the Grissell Gold Medal) 


shows that he has conformed his design skilfully to its 
obligatory dimensions. “The lay-out of the terrace, how- 
ever, is weak and meaningless, 

“ Cotter’s "’ design shows-a for more imaginative solu- 
tion of the problem. His esquisse is extremely good in 
ita crystallisation of an idea, and the working out of this 
idea has been faithfully and logically done. Unfortun- 
ately, the idea is not of the most appropriate—a winged 
building of this kind should close a Vista ; not stand 
bleakly upon a cliff exposed to view from all angles. Also, 
the interior of the hall shown in the section ts entirely un- 


than it need be—a wider spread of the lacets would have 
done no hon. 

The same manner of approach appears in “ Koko's " 
design, but so unskilfully applied as to leave the contour 
of the flanking cliff in insoluble doubt, “ Koko’s ” 
commemorative hall i of absurdly small seale+ the 
oblong form chosen for it, though suitable im itself, is 
one for which there is not room on the platform 
epecified. 

“Ulysses " also tenders an oblong building, of more 
adequate scale. In his esquisse he proposed a central 
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cascade down the cliff which he wisely abandoned in his 
working out. Immensely lofty portions of his building 
are walled of as “cloak rooms" and ™ storage.” 
* Ulysses’ must really cultivate common sense. 

So, too, must “ Rizz,” who reads his programme 
eddly. As a commemorative hall the Albert Memorial 
would prove somewhat draughty, yet  Rizz's “* * hall” 
provides litth more shelter than does the Victonan 
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porches he has regretted in the development of his 
design and has abridged in o manner which only makes 
matters worse. “In other respects “ Kuklos " has evolved 
his esquisse into a really remarkable collection of sou- 
venirs of Pang, some of which, the lower group of steps 
for example, are really handsome in themselves. Un- 
fortunately, in order to get them all in be has lowered the 
aeale to a point at which all that should be majestic 1s 
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By John William Wood 


(Awarded the Grissell Gold Medal) 


masterpiece, As a design for a monument having no 
relation to this competition “ Rizz's ” project shows good 
outline and proportion. His detail is respectable, of 
the style current in the nincties of the last century. 

“ Kuklos,” in an esquisse drawn in oa tight style likely 
to prove harmfully constrictive of first notions, shows a 
scheme not very characteristic but reasonable enough 
in the main. It i disfigured, however, by useless 
colonnaded porches stretching out on either flank. ‘These 


merely trivial. The contour of his steps also is such 
thar, from below, his building would appear disagreeably 
buned in the ground. 

“Moss,” on the other hand, has managed his steps 
admirably: his platform with the appreach to it is as 
qood as anything in the room. The building surmount- 
ing this platform, however, is of bad form, # square with 
a small square tower rmsaing out of the middle of it. Seen 
from a distance its size Would be impossible to estomate 
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and its silhouette on the diagonal would be unpleasing, 
In character it seems fairly suitable, and had it been 
slightly larger and cruciform externally,so that the tower 
lines were cared to the ground, im might have been 
successful in scale and outline. ‘ 

“ Hatikooh " assumes a rocky promontory imstead 
of a cliff, which is to misread the programme. His plan 
is a Greek cross with the corners filled in. He provides 
car parks at the bottom of the cliff and interrupts hus great 
steps with a “ rest place " which makes nonsense of the 
whole staircase. ‘The dome with which he surmounts his 
hall seems curiously out of character with the remainder 
of the design, but in itself is of good contour, casly 
readable from a distance. 

* Avanti is enormously ambitious and deserves credit 
for enterprise. He conceives his commemorative hall as 
standing on the very brink of the cliff so that the entrance 
to it must be at the back, The cliff mself is faced with 
masonry and led up to by an immensely broad fight of 
steps. Having reached the cliff, pilgrims to the hall must 
turn right or left and complete their ascent up flights of 
steps leading to the platform on-either side of the hall. 
On this platform they must proceed to the back of the 
building where is placed the great entrance, 

The object of all this ingenuity ia an attempted stroke 
of drama. 1 have said that the cliff is led up to by a great 
flight of steps, but what is that gateway im the cliff itself 
to which these steps spe ghee to lead ? Gaze through it 
and you sec in the half-light more steps and more steps 
again rising to what? "Tothe cenotaph of the hero buned 
in the bowels of the cliff but brilliantly lit from an orifice 
in the floor of the hall above. 

Now this is an anti-climax, or rather a climax turned 
the wrong way about. Having looked up at the ceno- 
tuph of the hero, what is the good of climbing to the hall 
in order to lock down uponit? If the city had been on a 
plateau and the commemorative hall on the plateau's 
edge. "' Avanti’s " adaptation of the tomb at the Invalides 
would have been suitable enough ; an inaccessible opening 
in the face of the rock through which the cenotaph could 
be dimly seen would be dramatic enough from the plain 
below. The architecture of “ Avanti's™ scheme is 
magnificent in intention but not happy in the character of 
its detail, which suggests to me that of a casino of the 
seoond Empire. 

* Seale has stil] more magnificent intentions and still 
less happy detail, and I fear that nothing whatever can 
be said in praise of his acheme. Its chief peculiarities 
are the gridiron of colonnades spread over the approach 
to the hal! and the high sham dome raised over the real 
dome of that building. 

‘ Amber" has missed the character of a memorial 
altogether and draws in a curiously old-fashioned manner 
which suggests Early Victorian research, 

“Omega” should study more before he attempts 
problems of thia kind. 

Gaissent. MEDAL. 

For the Grissell Prize this year only one design has 
been submitted, but had there been many more I think 
it likely that this one would have been the winner. In 
it the programme is admirably realised, and both plans 
and elevations are models of their kind. 


Avrren Bossom TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP. 

For the Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship there 
are three contestunts, but here again there can be no 
dowbt of the superiority of the successful design. 
© Huck” and "' Chota" submit ordinary schemes save 
for the extraordinary vagary by which ** Chota’s” shops 
are grouped round a formal garden; but “ Hat's ™ pro- 
posals have the novelty that comes from doing a simple 
thing a great deal better than it 1s customarily done, 
“ Hat's’ scheme and calculations show care, but the 
aie of 16, 3d. per cubic foot which he allows for his 

wilding is obviously at least 6d, below the mark. Also 
the various maintenance and caretaking charges for which 
he allows f1oo per annum would probably amount to 
twice that sum. Nevertheless, the whole project is 
reasonable and well thought out, and the architectural 
treatment charming. 
THe Owen jones TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP. 

The Owen Jones Studentship, like the Grissell Prize, is 
only aimed at by one competitor this year, and again, 
as with the Grissell Prize, that competitor has done very 


well indeed, “ Michael’s ’“ theatre ina private house " is 


decorated as such a room should be ; both the painted 
panel and the large scale embroidery detail are admirable. 

For neither the Henry Saxon Snell prize nor the Essay 
prize is there anyage limit, the intentionof bothbeing rather 
to get results than to give experience to the young student. 
Hospital planning, owing to the rapid developments of 
medical theory and practice, is a science that never stands 
still, and the purpose of the Saxon Snell prize is to en- 
and experiment in the architectural pro- 
vision for up-to-date requirements. ‘The purpose of the 
Essay prize is to obtain for the profession valuable contri- 
butions to knowledge rather than to reward young archi- 
tects for undergoing the pains of literary composition, 

THe Essay Mapa. 

‘This year three cssays have been submitted—one by 
“Ving "on “The Psychology of Architecture,”” one by 
“ Gai " on “ The Religious Buildings of the Parsis,” and 
the third by “ L"Inconnu “on " "The life and work of James 
Gibbs.” Peculiarines of punctuation make " Vinci's “essay 
troublesome to read; when they have been discounted 
his English appears as admirable. He writes with skill 
and asense of literary beauty ; he makes to a large number 
of authorities a large number of references, of which no 
more than the usual proportion is unnecessary ; he divides 
his material sensibly and orders it well. The defect of hia 
essay is that which he himself has perceived when he was 
forced to put on the title page, beneath the heading “ The 
Psychology of Architecture,” the words “ (in outline)”. 
His essay is not an essay, itis the skeleton of abook. Asa 
testimony of study it is superb; as information it has little 
value ; as reading matter 1t has the effect upon the mind 
of anindex. If “ Vinci’ would win the Essay prize in 
another vear he must choose a smaller subject, must quote 
less and construct more. 

 Gai's ’ essay is amass of information, very fully dlus- 
trated by photographs and drawings,” After explaining the 
theory and ritual of fire-worship, the author traces the 
developments of buildings dedicated to the cult from 
earliest times to the present day. The continuity of tradi- 
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tion which he exposes is interesting, but docs not seem to 
have saved this particular architecture from Ietter-day 
degradation. The jury recognises ‘‘Gai's" industry and per- 
severunce, but does not feel that either his presentation of 
his material or his power of expression in the English lan- 
guage ts such as to justify the award to him of the medal, 

“Ee Inconnu ” submits a monograph on James Gibbs, 
expensively bound and full of photographs and drawings. 
With great industry he has examined and attempted to 
identify the works of Gibbs mentioned in that architect's 
own book, in the manuscript memoir m the Saane 
Museum, and in the Dictionary of Architecture. As a 
document his list of Gibbs's works has value, and his 
collection of photographs is interesting and representative. 
His account of Gibba’s life is probably as full as it can be 
made. His drawings are painstaking, bur those showing 
architectural detail suggest that he has but slight acquain- 
tunce with the forms and proportions so meticulously laid 
down by Gibbs himself. He also is lacking in the critical 
faculty, giving unsupported opinions of a kind not likely 
to { much respect on the merit of the buildings 
he describes. ‘The jury, while applauding his industry, 
has therefore not thought him qualified for the reward for 
which he competes. 

Tre Henray Saxon SweLt Parze 
The subject for the Henry Saxon Snell prize this year 
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Was af Out-Patient Department attached to a General 
Hospital of 200 beds, and has attracted two competitors. 
For some time it has been apparent that the old system of 
planning such a department in which out-patients re- 
pass through the hall after receiving medical or surgical 
attention has ceased to be thought satisfactory. Experi- 
ments that have been made towards the obviation of the 
defect by means of external passages have brought disad- 
vantages in their train, and the possibilities of compromise 
call for systernatic investigation. Apparently neither of the 
competitors has been alive to the existence of this problem, 
and their schemes are of the long-accepted kind which 
there is no necessity for a competition to produce. 
" Ubique submits an inconvenient arrangement of two 
storeys with an elevation which calls urgently for plastic 
surgery of a drastic kind. “Germ” submits a better 
scheme on one storey, which of its kind has no very 
eerious defects. It is very well presented ; the elevations 
are poor, but reasonably honest. 

Over the measured drawings submitted for the Silver 
Medal I should like to draw a veil, In the best of three 
sets submitted there is to be seen the phenomenon that a 
student who can draw Early Renaissance carving accu- 
rately enough supposes that the flutes of a spirally fluted 
column can be ruled in diagonally on elevation with a 
Sel-s(yuare. 


Vote of Thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 


(THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER, IN THE CHAIR). 


Professor E, A. GARDNER, Litt.D. (Vice-chancellor, 
University of London): I have to move a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel for the charming 
and witty way in which he has carried out his duties. 
[ suppose very few people who have not had to do 
such a thing can realise what an extremely difficult 
thing he has had to do, and I think you will all 
agree he has done it admirably, His criticism has not 
only been witty, but I think it has also been kindly, 
[ do not say he has not pointed out anybody's faults, 
criticiem would be of very litth: use if the critic refrained 
from doing so altogether—but I feel that there is no malice 
in it, and those whose works he has criticised will fee! 
grateful to him for the criticism rather than offended 
at any detail. 

The PRESIDENT: Professor Leslic Wilkinson, Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Royal Institute for Australia, is with 
us to-night, and [ am sure he would like to second 
the vote of thanks. 

Professor LESLIE WILKINSON [JF]; We have 
listened to-night to an extraordinarily valuable and 
interesting criticism. I am sure that the competitors 
will huve appreciated it, and no doubt some appreciated 
it more than others; I suppose it is pleasanter to listen 
to favourable criticism than to criticism with a |sttle brt 
of “ spur" in it. But a spur is always useful, and | 
am sure they will have accepted the criticism in the spirit 
in which Mr. Goodhart-Rendel made it. [ think that 
to-night a new departure has been made in having this 
criticism on the same night as the announcement of the 
awarda: and it scems to mie that is a move which will 
he very welcome to the student body, I think it is 


borrowed from the Royal Academy. I[ am certain it 
must have given some very exciting moments to the com- 
petitors, and added very greatly to the whole interest 
of the proceedings, Criticism such as we have heard 
night is a thing of which we have far too little. I 
think our modern architecture would be enormously 
improved if such criticism could be applied very much 
more generally, | am sure Mr. Goodhart-Rendel will 
not mind if, in seconding this vote of thanks, I suggest 
that we might look upon this annual event as a land of 
Cammemorution Day, a2 commemoration of the bene- 
factors of the profession whose names we have heard 
to-night in.the titles. If it had not been for the Soancs 
and the Tites, the profession would have been the poorer, 
and I am certain that » great many fine works would 
have been Jost to the country. Incidentally, | think rhe 
numes of Soone and Tite are probably better known 
to us than they would have been if their fame had rested 
merely on their buildings. Perhaps this idea may lead 
to many more scholarships being founded than those 
which we have commemorated. May I suggest, too, 
that in thanking Mr, Goodhart-Rendel for his criticisms, 
we also remember the work which has been done in 
the last few weeks by the juries who have produced the 
Award for the Council. It is rather a thankless tsk, 
I daresay, and | am sure the competitors and students, 
and all members of the profession, would wish to thank 
the members of the Institute who devoted their tome to 
the drawing up of the programmes and then assessing 
the work, We have had @ criticism which has been a 
very broad and helpful one, Some people seem to think 
that ecriticiam is only fault-findimg ; but Mr. Goodhart- 
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Rendel has shown that a fine criticism is also an apprecia- 
tion: in fact, perhaps a better word would be a just 
assessment, I have very great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel for his criticism, 

The PRESIDENT: I should like to add my thanks 
and congratulations to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel for the 
really charming address and criticism which he has given 
us to-night. I am sure we have all thoroughly enjoved 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 18g 


it quite as much as have the students who have competed 

for these prizes. In one way, as an Instirute, we feel 

a little bit disappointed that the result of the competitions 

is not quite so good as we had hoped ; but Mr. Goodhart- 

Rendel has reassured us on that score by saying that it 

is only good material which is deferred for another year. 
The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 
Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL briefly replied. 


The Thirteenth Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society at Burlington House 


IBY A. R. POWYS [4]. 


This i¢ not so lurge on exhibition as was held 
three years ago, ‘The work still mamtema ao very high 
standard, and there are few things that it would not be 
a pleasure to posseas and many that are very desirable. I 
do not write about the needlework, jewellery or pottery 
because they possess less architectural qualities and not 
because they are any less beautiful or well finished. 

{ imagine that there can be no disagreement that the 
two pieces of sculptury—the cart horses—by Mr. William 
G. Simmonds, are outstanding works of art. ‘Their his- 
tory is not uninteresting. Mr. Simmonds intended to 
use the wyeh elm for the large single mare, but when he 
started work he found w flaw within the wood and had to 
cut deeply to remove it, ‘The remaining block suggested 
two rather than one animal. With this expenence he 
cut the black mare from laminated mahogany, beautifully 
fitted together, Mr. Simmonds’s drawings of the centre 
post French mill are valuable, particularly that which 
shows the works, for no more of these buildings are now 
made and, like ships and wagons, these structures have 
long traditional history very well worth study. 

The Snowy Owl, in Portland stone, by Mr. Herbert W. 
Palliser, is an exquisite work most subtley modelled, ‘The 
pieces of furniture and the fittings forc andles and lamps, 
designed by the late W. A. 5. Benson, are of considerable 
interest. ‘They illustrate very well the change which has 
taken place in the last go or 45 years. Further, although 
some of these, because they show a way of thought 
different from our own, may be too easily ignored. 
Qmne seems to learn from them that to design rather 
consciously in the fashion of a period is not to work for 
permanent beauty. Two candelabm by Mr. Benson 
are certainly outside any suggestion of this sort and still 
are, aad they were then, fine works, skilfully made ane 
graceful to see, =e Wore 

OF more directly architectural ment, Mr. George 
Jack’s design for a chancel sereen for 5t. Andrew's 
Church, Uxbridge, deserves close study, for it is of that 
kind which is not immediately appreciated. Mr. Jack 
spent many years in Philip Webb's office, and although 
his work is very individual we can recognise the influence 
of that master. In the Exhibition there ts a silver teapot 
designed by Philip Webb and made by Mr. R. Catterson 


Smith for Mr. Charles Winnill. This should be seen by 
those who admire Webb's work and there must be very 
few who do not. 

As on other occasions there is a great quantity of beau- 
tifwl furniture, and from this we can see that those who 
both design and make furniture are very much more 
favourably situated than those who get their designs 
carnied out by others. Thus the table made for Sir 
Robert Lorrimer and the chair made for Mr. Herbert 
Baker both appear clumsy by comparison with other 
pieces in which the maker could vary the mouldings or 
the sizes of his wood as appeared desirable when the 
maternal was in his hands, 

The pieces of furniture which I particularly noticed 
as very good were: Mr. Charles Spooner’s room standard 
for electric light, Mr. Romney Green's cabinet of English 
walnut, Mr. Waal's bureau in English walnut made in 
his works for Mrs. C. Biddulph. This last piece is 
yery closely in the Gimson tradition. Another notable 
work of the same school is the walnut “ dresser" by 
5. Gordon Russell. Of the younger men who make fur- 
niture, and make anid design it no less well than their 
predecessors, is Mir. Edward Barnsley. The bookcase 
af English walnut inlaid with ebony is the most important 
and perhaps the most beautiful of his pieces. [t belongs 
to the same school of thought and represents a natural 
development of the Sapperton tradition. A chair m 
English walnut and a folding tea table in the same material 
are also excellent, 

There is, however, one aspect which all the exhibits 
have in common: they can only be owned by the com- 
fortably-off, for although relative to the work put into 
them they are cheap, when considered in relationship to 
life they are too costly for the average man. ‘The exhi- 
bition is essentially one of hand-made things. ‘Therefore 
the machine is nowhere in evidence; yet | should like 
to see some pieces at least in which.a great part are the 
product of factorics and in which the handicrafts are 
only used for the more highly-finished parts. 


e"e In the announcement of ‘hh Arts mat Crafts Exhibition 
m the last Joumnar (p. 151) the initials of the name of the 


lute Mr. W. A. S. Benson were given a A. C. Benson. 


Map To INDICATE THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE 
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MR. WEBB’S ADDRESS 191 


Board of Architectural Education 
FIRST MEETING OF THE RECONSTRUCTED BOARD, 18 JANUARY 1926, 
THE OPENING ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN (MR. MAURICE E. WEBB), 


Mr. Webb said: As this is the first meeting of our 
reconstructed Board of Architectural Education, may 
I say a few words. 

Hitherto this Board has been composed entirely 
of architects, but this meeting to-day is the outcome 
of an attempt by the Council of the R.ILB.A. to 
introduce the broadest possible principles into the 
education of those who are going to enter the pro- 
fession, 

So many questions of general education come before 
us in the course of our deliberations relating to the 
education of architects, draughtsmen, and others 
employed in the art of building, that we feel the 
need of the assistance of representatives of lay opinion 
to come to our Councils and help us. 

We architects take a great interest in the training 
of our young men in a profession which we believe 
to be important to the community, and it ts very 
pleasant to us to find that the great educational 
bodies throughout the country are prepared to co- 
operate with us in endeavouring to find the best way 
not only, we hope, of producing good architects, but 
also of creating some appreciation of what is good 
architecture and good building amongst the members 
of the public, for both are important to every one of 
us wherever we live. 

The new Board is the result of this co-operation, 
and we thank H.M. Board of Education, the Univer- 

‘sities, the London County Council, the Institute of 
Builders, the Headmasters’ Conference, and others 
for sending of their best to give us of their experience 
in the problems confronting us. 

For those who are new to us, and do not know the 
details of the organisation of this Board, it may be of 
some help to explain it very briefly. | 

Qur work is divided into three branches: the 
managing for the R.I.B.A, of our examination system, 
the managing of our scholarships and prizes, and the 
helping and advising of schools of architecture. 

In those three activities we have some influence 
in varying degrees throughout Great Britain and all our 
Dominions, but we are not in any way a teaching body, 

To simplify the work of this large and compre- 
hensive Board we have appointed three Committees: — 

1. The Schools Committee: to keep in contact 
with all the schools teaching architecture and to help 
where help is needed. 

In touch with this Committee is a Visiting Board of 
practising architects who visit and report on all 
schools seeking or receiving exemption from our 


examination. The idea underlying this is that it is 
absurd to multiply examinations, and that where 
we are satisfied that school standards ure as good as 
or higher than ours, we will not ask their students 
to sit again before admitting them to our part or whole 


2, AN Pciteebbatsrns Committee: who deal with 
Our OWN examinations. 

In touch with them is a small Board of Moderators, 
also composed of practising architects, whose function 
is to keep a level standard in our examinations. At 
present, two architects join the Institute through 
our examinations for every one who enters by ex- 
emption from the schools, 

3. A Prizes and Scholarships Committee > whose 
function is to set the subjects and judge the results 
through juries whom they appoint. 

As a Board we shall receive at our meetings the 
reports of these three Committees for approval or 
otherwise, and, in addition, consider questions of 
general educational interest which will from time 
to ime come up to us direct. 

These three Committees have power to settle all 
questions of routine, and we hope, by this arrangement, 
that the time of this Board may be conserved for things 
that matter more than routine, and for consideration 
of reports to the Council of the R.1B.A., who have 
the final word in matters of principle and finance, 

We hope great things from your deliberations 
which may mark, I venture to think, a new develop- 
ment in professional education by directing the 
stimulating currents of lay thought into what have 
been described as the narrow channels of the pro- 
fessional mind. 


Correspondence 


“THE CONDITION OF THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY .... AND INCREASED COST OF 
BUILDING WORK.” 

30, Maddox Street, 
Lomdéon 


. 
| i4 Jomary to26, 
The Editor, Journat, R.1.B.A., 
Dear Sta,—l have read with much interest the paper 
by Mr. Herbert A. Welch, also the discussion reported 
in your issue of the oth inst. By a coincidence, upon 


the same day a3 the JounmNaL came into my hands, a 
book written by myself was published.* A copy has 


: ae rt’ Extimeates ana Pricing Data. (Chapman: and Hall, 
qe. Get 
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already been sent you, and if you refer to page 164 you 
will notice that there is a factor referred to which affects 
Prices considerably, but which does not appear to have 
been mentioned by the employers’ and operatives’ repre- 
sentatives, It is possible that the paragraph may be of 
interest, 20] repeat it here, viz. : 

“" Constants:of Labour.’ ‘These are given in many technical 
books, but practical men seldom use them. . . . Of all 
the tables published the writer ts of opinian thet those ‘con- 
tamed in Hurst's Architectural pone § Handbook are sill 
the most consistent : but it must be borne in mind that the 
oripinal tables were prepared many years before the War, 

when the working day was moch bon gre than at present. 
Thais fact has a greater effect upon * Constants than tt 
apparent at first. “Che time lost at the commencement and 
at the completion of the day's work has to be distributed into 
a shorter length of tme than formerly ; olso the output of 
the men durme the morning hours ts not so great #s when the 
men hod a breakfast interval, %In many cases, especially in 
large towne, the workmen have to travel come distance, under 
trying conditions, and obviously are not eo fit to commence 
work os they would be if they could have their first daily meal 
upon the job. If arrangements could be made for an early 
etart and a breakfast interval we prohably would Fear less 
about ' decreased output." 

I must apologise for this letter, but as you have pub- 
lished the opinions of the architects, the employers, ond 
the operatives, it occurred to me you might care to know 
the opinion of a quantity surveyor—IJ am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, Henny A. MackmIsN. 


21, Sujfoth Sireet, 
Pall Mall East, 
London, SW 1. 


13 Jamary 1926, 
The Editor, Journar, R.1,B.A..— 

Sim,—The thanks of the community are undoubtedly 
due to Mr. Herbert A. Welch for his earnest attempt to 
diagnose and remedy the malate in the building industry. 

There is, however, a suggestion of unreality in the 
discussion following the reading of his excellent Paper, 
as reported in the JouRNAL, which augurs badly for a 
revival of the old co-operation of master and man in 
their mutual interests, 

Shortage of “ skilled labour ” may be accepted for a 
brief period as a reason for not building with rapidity 
and niceness of finish, but tt is none for not erecting 
such buildings as are needed 

Reluctance to embark upon a vocation in which 
energy and ability do not tend towards a greater reward, 
and in which personal initiative and reasonable freedom 
of action are st , is fortunately a characteristic of 
British manhood, and until unwise legislation, which has 
placed wage-carmers under the tyranny of their trade 
unions, has been rescinded, self-respecting youth: will 
continue to fight shy of such trades as are thus handi- 
capped.—Yours. faithfully, James Ransome [F. | 

Abbey Hower, S.. 
,i2 Fomuary 1926, 
The Editor, Jourwau R.1.B.A.,— . 

I venture to express the opimon that Mr, Welch's 
paper on this subject is one of the moat valuable and mosi 
interesting that has been read at the Institute for many 
years. That it may soon have some practical result is a 
wish that must be in the minds of all our members. 

Ay own small contribution to the discussion is that for 
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many years past [ have introduced into my specifications 
words to the effect that the contractor is to provide suffi- 
cient tarpaulin or other protection to prevent the work 
from being stopped in wet weather. The yalue of this 
clause in our climate seems to be obvious, 
R. Laxneton Core [F.). 
THE WEATHERING OF STONE. 
56 Doughty Street, WC... 


ro Farmary 1920, 
The Editor, JouRNAL R.L.BLA.,— 

Dear Sia,—aAt a meeting to consider the beet stones 
to recommend for churchyard monuments, a statement 
was made by a monumental mason, and substantiated 
by three or four others, all of whom were men of con- 
siderable experience, who came from widely separated 
places in the south of England, which struck me 2s being 
so contrary to tradition, that I venture to report it. 

He said that stones, which exude silicate, withstand the 
action of frost best, if they are thoroughly seasoned before 
they are masoned and erected as monuments. 

By “seasoned "' he meant that all the quarry-water 
should be dried out of the stone before it is worked, and 
that this was particularly necessary with Portland stone. 

[ protested that this was contrary to the experience of 
builders. 

Thev at once said that when a stone was built into a wall 
with only one-sixth of its surface exposed, it was neh to 

use stone as soon as possible after it was quarried ; but 
that i in the case of stone being exposed to the weather on 
all sides, tt would soon flake, if it were allowed to form the 
natd glassy surface, which is produced by quarry-water. 
Yours faithfully, 
Lavarnce A. ‘TURNER, 
FSA, Hon. AR.1.B.A. 
R...BA. FORMS OF CONTRACT. 
6 Gray's Inn Place, 
Gray's fen, 
ndom, Wt 1, 
18 Jenvery 1926, 
The Editor, Jounna. R.1BLA.— 

Dean Sin,—lI have read with interest the letter irom 
Mr, Edmund Wimperis on page 144 of the JOunNAL, 
which points to a useful reform in the marking of the two 
documents in question. | do not think it would be 
necessary to print the whole of one document in red ; 
that is counsel of perfection, but it would be simple and 
more economical to print the “ Note " in red in the 
articles of agreement at the top of page No. 1, instead 
of on the detachable alip—Very truly yours, 

4 W. E. Watson [F.). 
Frudential Chambers, 
Aanhiury. 


15 January 1926 
The Eaiter, JounwaL R.1B.A..— 

Dear Stra,—The letter published in the JournaL of 
the oth inst., with regard to the R.1.B.A. forms of Contract, 
that a discrimination should be made, with or without 
Quantities, that one should be printed in red, [ suggest 
that they remain as they ere with a ship attached requesting 
that it would be advisable to read them before signing.— 


Yours faithfully, 
F, J. Coons [2], 


a» Owing to lack of space correspondence on other matters 
hat unavoidably been held over this week. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


The following distinctions have been awarded to 
English exhibitors at the Paris Exhibition : 


Horns Concouns, 
J. M. Easton [4.] and H, M. Robertson [F’] 


GRAND Parr, 


Dy. Anning Hell. 
Sir John Burnet, R.A. [F.]. 


Drecome o HoNNeEUn. 


Maxwell Ayrton [F.]. 
H. M. Bailhe-Seoott and Bercsford., 


GoLp Mirna, 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. [F.]. 

Professor A. E. Richardson [F*".]. 

Sir John Stimpson [F'.] and Maxwell Ayrton [F,]. 
Louis E. de Soissons [/.]. 

C.F. A. Voysey. 


SitvVen MErEDALS. 


E. C. Frere [F-]. | 
W. H. Brierley [F.] and J. H. Rutherford [£.]. 
Edward B. Maufe [F.]. 

Oawald FP. Milne [F.]. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. [F.]. 


Bronze MEDALS. 
Adams [F.] Holden [F.] and Pearson [F-.]. 
R, Atkinson [F.]. 
Clough Williams-Ellis. 
T. 5. Tait (4). 


Allied Societies 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects wae held on 16 December, Mr. Arthur Hope [F.], 
the President, occupying the chair, Among the members 
and guests present were -— 


A. J. Hope, President, Manchester Society of Architects ; 
Rt. Hon. M. E. Mitchell, J-P., the Lord Mayor of Manchester’; 
E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, Royal Inctitute of British 
Architects ; the Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, D.D., Dean 
of Manchester ; lward Fiddes, D.Litt,, Senior Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, Manchester University; Isaac Taylor, Pust 
President, Manchester Society of Architects ; Dr. Alfred Rée, 
President, Manchester Chamber of Commerce; F- B. Duin- 
kerley, Pust President, Manchester Society of Architects ; 
J. Bradshaw Gass, Past President, Manchester Society of 
Architects ; Ald, H. Derwent Simpson, JP., President, Man- 
chester Luw Sotiety; A. W. Hemmings, Past President, 
Manchester Society of Architects ; Francis Jones, Past Presi- 
dent, Manchester Society of Architects; W. A. Jones, Leeds 
and West Yorks Architectural Society ; W. MM, Reekie, O.B-E., 
Chairman, Council Roval Manchester Institution; Samuel 
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Taylor, President, Burnley Society of Architects; Prof, A.C. 
Dickie, M.A., F.S.A.; H, L. Paterson, President, Sheffield, 
South Yorks and District Society; J. Henry Price; H.C. 
Fairhurst, Senior Vice-President, Manchester Society of 
Architects ; lan MucAlister, M.A., Secretary, Royal Institute 
of British Architects ; John Swarbrick, Hon. Secretary, Man- 
chester Society of Architects ; G. Sanville, Assistant Hon. 
Secretary, Manchester Society of Architecta; J. ‘Theo, Halli- 
day, Junior Vice-President, Manchester Society of Architects, 

The President proposed the toast of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, P.R.1.B.A., in replymg, appealed 
to members of his profession to aid the movement to 
preserve the amenities and old-world charm of our towns 
and villages. 

Since the war, he said, many of the changes that had 
taken place were lamentable. Many villages seemed to 
be copying the worst features of our large towns. It was 
terrible to see the charm of our villages spoiled by ugly 
motor garages, with great blank sheets of glass, and their 
trade signs and symbols. The motor-car, of course, was 
responsible for this, but really the motor-car seemed to 
be the Moloch to which we were sacrificing the charm of 
our old towns and villages—a charm which was typically 

Again, the whole countryside was being littered with 
architectural horrors in the shape of small houses built 
of inferior materials. ‘They did not want State control, 
but it seemed to him that the time had come when some 
authority should be constituted m each district to prevent 
that kind of thing happening. It was largely duc to 
work being put into the hands of ill-trained architects and 
of local officials who had not had the proper traming and 
who had no local sympathies. Yet, with a litth care and 
judgment, and with some civic body to act as a guide, the 
thing could be done well and with no more expense. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester (The Right Hon. 
Miles E. Mitchell), in replying to the toast of “* The City 
of Manchester,” pro | by Mr. H. 5. Fairhurst [F'], 
said large buildings, eight, nine, and ten storeys high, were 
going up in the centre of the city, thus causing a greater 
congestion of people in the central area, and adding 
difficulty to the Tramway Committee's problem. If this 
tendency, for which architects were partly rm ible, 
were to increase, the Corporation would have to face the 
question of widening the streets to accommedate the 
growing traffic. 

The City Surveyor’s department had been authorised 
to prepare a kind of civic plan of the centre of the city in 
order that the Corporation should know what was hap- 
pening and where present-day tendencies were leading. 
If the architects of Manchester would give special con- 
sideration to the town-planning side of their work he was 
sure they could help i administration of the city very 
preatly, 

The Chairman (Mr, Arthur Hope), said he regarded it 
as a moat hopeful sign that the press was now taking much 
Preater interest in architecture. 

“ Qur Guests " was proposed by Mr. Francis Jones [F-], 
and replied to by Dr, Alfred Rée, President of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1926 
Deed of Award 


The designs and drawimys submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships in the of the Royal Inatitute are now on 
exhibition im the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 6 Conduit Strect, 
and will remain open to members and the public until 
1 February (10.a.m. till § p.m., Saturdays 5 p.m,). The 


Council’s Deed of Award, read at the General Meeting of 


18 Junuary, gives the results ‘as follows — 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDALS 
1. The Essoy Medal and Fifty Pounds. 
ae essays were received under the mottoes :— 
. * Vine,” 
“ L'Inconnu.” 
F < a6 Gai,” 
The Council regret that they are unable to award the 


Prize 
-2, The Measured Drawings Medal and Seventy-five 


F 


Three sets of drawings were sent in of the several 

buildings enumerated under mottoes as follows — 

1, Nero”: six stramers and loose sketches (The 
Orangery : St. Lawrence Jewry; 34, Great Tower 
Street, E.C,, etc). 

a,“ Tiex "+ three strainers and loose sketches (mus- 
cellaneous drawings t in Verona, Rome, €tc.). 

3. “ Resurgam ™: five drawings and loose sketches 
(Southwark ‘Cathedral, and Screen at Walpole 
S. Peter, Norfolk). 

The Council regret that they are unable to award the 

prize. 
THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS 

1. The Tite Prize and Fifty Pounds. 

Twelve! designs for a Memorial to a National Hero 

were submitted under the following mottoes :-— 


Sheets. 
 “Cotter™ .. fee oF .. 
a” a sts aC 4 
q. "Re * = see ahs 6 
4: “Avanti” -.. a = 4 
5. " Ruklos™ .. - ; 4 
ty, “ Bonzo ™ si : 5 
7. * Moss " 4c 4c = 5 
BR. “Scale” ... . a2 bas cf 
q. " Ulysses” . i re “i i; 
10. “ Hatikuch " ce aw ‘6 
rm." Prd 5 
¥2: ey Koko "" 2 


The Council have awarded the Certificate ‘and, subject 
to the specified conditions, the sum of Fifty Pounds to 
the author of the design gubmutted under the motto 
“ Bonzo*™: and have granted exemption from sub- 
mutting Testimonies of Study for the R.I.B.A. Final 


"Mr. A. Calvaley Cotton, 50 Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead, Cheshire. 





Examination to the authors of the designs submitted 
under the mottoes “ Avanti,’* “ Koko “f:and “ Cotter." 
z. The Soane Medallion and One Hundred and Fifty 
Pounce. 
Nine designs for a Head Office of an English Bank 
were submitted under the followmg mottoecs -— 


Sheets. 
1 “Lombard” .. - a oer 
2.“ Finance .. — oe i= 15 
3, “Lexis” = -. a Rott 
4. " Pardi" ts ne re yo 
5,  Vitration” ., a ae 
6, ° Euxine 7 : 5 
>. " Dorvel " a cy Ue 
&. “ Biwco™  .. es ns + 5 
9, “ Varet iF ah 5 


The Council regret that tiey: are aonhies to Saand the 
Soane Medallion. ‘They have granted exemption from 
submitting Testimonies of Study for the R.1.B.A. 
Final Examination to the authors of the designs sub- 
mitted under the mottoes —— _ 

* Finance.""§ 

ae Vitratiaon,”*** 
“ Dorvel."f 7 

“4 Varet 85 

3. The Qwen Jones Studentship and One Hundred 
Pounds. 

One application was recerved for the Owen Jones 
Studentship under the following motto — 

* Michael * : Straners 6 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and, subject 
to the specified conditions, the sum of One Hundred 
Pounds to the author of the drawings submitted under 
the motto “' Michael."*** 

4. The RILBA. (Alfred Bossom) Sindentsup : A 
Gold Medal and Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 

The Council have awarded Silver Medals to the authors 
of designs accompanied by reports for a Scheme for a 
Housing Trust undertaking to rehouse 3260 persons, 
wai under the Se mottoes — 

* Chota "ttt . .. Sheers 2 
2." Har"§§$  «. et 3 
The Council have awarded the Gold Medal and, 


* Mr. Frank Chippindale, ro Ash Grove, Otley, Yorks. 
Moelle achat M. Payne, 28 H Crescent, W.11. 
Mr. T. Murray Ashford, go Fountain Road, Edgbaston, 

Birmingham 

is Leslie R. Hiscock [4], 133 High Street, Guildford, 
Surre 

** Mise Alison Sleigh, 16 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

ar ian Geoffrey RB. Barnsley L4], 3 Faper Buildings, Temple, 


ee Ate. H. Thearie!4,Ja2 Wyresdale Road, Aintree, Liverpool. 

es E. Dinkel, 14 Kelso Piece, Kensington, W.8. 

ttt Mr. -E. HH. Ashburner, c/o Mrs. Learner, 42 King 
Henry’ 8 Road, Primrose Hill Ny. W'.3.. 

$85 Miss Doris Lewis, mil 418 Belsize Park, Hampstead, 
NY Wg. 
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subject to the specthed conditions, the sum of Two 
Hundred and Fifty Pounds to the author of the design 
and report submitted under the motto “ Hat.'* 


THE GRISSELL GOL 24 MEDAL AND FIFTY 
POUNDS, 


(me design for a Swimuning Bath was submitted under 
the following motte — 

“Exit: four strainers and book of calculations. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and Fifty Pounds 
to the author of the design submitted under the motto 
es Exit.""+ 

THE HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE. {60. 

"Two designs for on Out-Patients’ Department were 


submitted under the following mottoes ‘-— Geral 
strainers, 


* Ubique ™ oe = 4 a : 
“ Germ " 

The Council regret chat they. areunahle-ta aamnd the 
prize. <A prize of Fifteen Pounds has been awarded to 
the author of the design submitted under the motto 
ad Germ,""§ 

THE ASHPITEL PRIZE, 1925. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, awarded the Ashpitel 
Prize (which is a prize of books, value £10, awarded to 
the candidate who has most highly distinguished himself 
among the candidates in the Final Examinations of the 
year) to Air. Christopher Green, B.A., Oxon, of 5, 
Pickering Place, W., Probationer, 1925 ; Student, roz5 ; 
and who passed the Final Examination, December, 1925 


THE B.LB.A. SILVER MEDAL FOR RECOGNISED 
SCHOOLS. 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal for the 
best set of drawings submitted at the Annual Exhibition 
by Post-graduate Students of Recognised Schools 
exempted from the Final Examination to Miss Thelma 
Sileock, of the Liverpool University School of Architecture. 

_THE TRAVELLING STUDENTS’ WORK. 


the report of Mr, J. C ‘Shepherd CA, who travelled in 
Italy. 

Owen Foner Student, 1925.—The Council have ap- 
proved the work of Miss L. F. M. Payne, who travelled 
in England and Italy. 

Pugin Student, 1925.—The Council have approved 
the work of Mr. D. H, MeMorran, who travelled in 
Durham, Northumberland and Yorkshire. 

The RB.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Student, 1925. 
—The Council have approved the report submitted 
Mr. F. E. Bennett [4.], who travelled in America. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSURANCE, 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses which are usually 
perrle with the sum assured may be surrendered for 


* Miss Doris Lewis (4. }. 420 Belsine Park, Hampstead, N. W.a. 
+ Mr. John Wm. Wood, c/o The Architectural Association, 
34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
€ Mr. Arthur E. Cameron [4], 18 Eastwood Road, South 
Woodford, E.r8. 
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cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premuums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
Policies in leading companies. Half the initial comumis- 
sion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
vied sieee half forms a direct contribution to the Society's 
unds 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.t. Telephone: 
Mayfair 434. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE, 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Soaety. 
Buckingham Gate, London, SW 1. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The contribution for men iv rod, per week, and for women 
gd, per week, sd. of which is in each case payable by the 


employer, 
ORDINARY HENEFITS. 

SICKNESS Bexurir.—Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, gs, weekly ; after ro4 contributions have been paid, 155. 
ey A Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 
74 . weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. 
weekly. 

DisaBLeMentT Benerit—Men ond women, 7a. Gd. per week. 
after 104 contributions have 

MATERNITY BeNeFIT,—4os. after 42 contributions have been 


paced, 
ADDITIONAL HENEFTTS. 

SitkNess Bexnrir—Payable at the increased rates of 228. 
per Week for men, and 19s, for women, 

DisAnLEMENT Benzrtr.—Increased to 11s. per week for both 
men and women. 

MaTEmniry Benerit.—Increased to 5.45. 

SreciaL Bexurrrs.—Granta made to members entitled to 
" additional benefits "" amounting to the full cost of any optical, 
dental, hospital or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own institutions, nursing himnes or practitioners. 

Further particulars and farms of application for membership 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Hennert M. Ananson, 
Serretary. 











FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 
ALTERNATIVE Prosi om Desros. 
/ustractions to Candidates. 


1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not bess than Im size, must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Board of / itectural Educatinn, Roval 
Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., on or 
before the dates specified below. 

2. Eoch set of drawings must be signed by the author, ano 
HS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the achool, if any, 
Ela the drawings have been prepared, must be attached 
t iH, 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the student that the design 
is his own work and that the drawings have been whally 
executed by him. In the preparation of the design the student 
may profit by advice, 

4. Drawings for ee {#) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° €, Taonoc ic, or colour, 
Drawings in subjects (4) are Mt be finished as working drawings. 


Lettering on all driwings must be of a clear, scholarly, 
unaffected character, : : isin 
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LEXXYV 
(a) A design for on duction Room amd Auctioneer’s Offices. 
to be situated on the ground floor of a block of office 
occupying a site 150 feet deep with a frontage to o main street 
of 80 feet. ‘The front part of the building, to depth of 40 feet, 
will be carried up an additional five storeys anda separate 
entrance anc staircase must be provided to the offices on the 
upper floors. A back street gives access to the rear of the site, 
and this frontage may be carried up an additional three starcys 
to 4 depth of 70 feet. 
‘The Auction Room is for the sale of furniture, books and 
objets d'art which are syeyten Fp prior to sale. 
accommodation should consist of -— 
pen Hall, 
Clerks” Office. und general information outer office with 
counter and space for the display of posters, ete. 
Large Auction Room with Aw fs private rom 
adjoining, and Basement ows ronnns 
Staircase and goods lift to basement und staircase to 
gallery, if any, of Auction Room. 
Drereings required -— 
(round floor plan ta 4-inch scale, 
Basement storage plan to }-inch scale. 
Al lenst two sections through Auction Room, one of which 
th abe taken through the Entrance Hull, to j-inch 


hy) Wo dines drawings for Subject No, LXAXXMITNa), A 
Pleats 6 Chapel, 
The design for a Private Chapel may, after it has been 
approved, be re-submitted with the addition of :— 

§-inch demil of the whole of the west front asiel a portion 
of the connecting colonnade. The drawings to show 
the vertical section through the will and plans of the 
openings at yarious la. 

LXXXVI 
(a) A design for a Shop Front, The shop front is to be in an 
important street anid suitable for a firm of high class jewellers. 
_ The frontage is 24 feet between centres of ih-inch party 


The building over will conmsiat of offices 5 storeys __ one - 
be in the roof, Access to these offices need not 
part of the echeme. 
Dravcings required <— 
inch ais elevation showing front of buildiny. 
-inch plan, section and elevation of the Shop Front, 
Detuil of portion of ornament to 1/8th full size, 
(4) Working drawings for Subject No. LXXXIV(a), A 
Garage 
The design for u Garage may, after it has been approved, be 
re-submitted with the presen Aa of — 
Complete 4-inch scale Me cey. drawings showing al! 
Recent? details, indoding ape. e oe portion of 
the Garape aghorrieet the chauffeurs’ ff 
}-inch detail of the same portion. 
LXXXVII 


(a) A design for a Grand Staircase af a City Hall. The 


staircase is d from a spacious Entrance Hall and beads to 
a suite of F one which run along the front of the 
building over - entran 


The first Aooe 4 i 20 feet above the floor, which is 
iteelf 4 feet above the pavement level of the street. 

The design is to show the Entrance Hall and the Staircase 
' with the Ante-room and principal Reception Room at 
the top of the Staircase. 

No dimensions are preacriber for the « available for the 
staircase, It is to be uppropriate to the dignity of w large City 
Hall of an importint city. 

Drawings required >— 

3 /r6inch plan of ground floor to show Entrance Hall and 


Stree. 
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riit-inch plan of first floor to show Ante-room, and part 
= peo pian Bliite.. 
J.inch acale section on main axis 
(6) Working drawings for nt Wo, LEXXVi(a), Aw 
Auction Room and Auctioneer’s Office, 
The sent for an Auction Room and Auctioneer's Office 
it has been approwed, be re-submitted with the 
Taditton 6 af — 
Two complete j-inch scale sections through the Auction 
Room, sufficient to show construction and materials. 


LXXXVIU 

(a) A design for a Subwrban Electric Railway Station. “The 
station will he built parallel to a main road, from which it 
set back so feet, There are two lines in a cutting 14 feet below 
the level of the roadway. 

Entrance and Booking Hall of not less thun 2,000 feet super, 
gta island booking offices and six smal! shops or kiosks, 

A left luggage office and cloak-room, small office for travelling 

tendent, mess room for porters and booking clerks with 
erie store, signalling roam and lavatery accommodation for 
men und women, 

This accommodation will be on the up side, the down 
side having a covered platform only, to which access is gained 
by a bridge and staircase. Ample provision shmuld be made for 
eheeseoe: and this should be considered in con ‘goats with 

the scheme of decoration. Attention should alsn be paid to the 
following essential conditions :— 

Sabena af acta 

patch in dealing with large crowds. 
Cdenntinee and durability of materials. 
Drawings 
h-inch scale plan, cross section and ent elevation. 
Jinch detail of a portion of main fro 
(e) bier drawings for Subject No. LXXXV Ia), Al Shop 


The design for a Shop Front mav, after ithas been approved, 
be re-submuitted with the addition of complete j-inch details of 
the elevation, section and plan of Shop Front, to include also 
bulkhead construction and vaults pavement, and one hay 
of reinforced concrete flooring to shop, 


LAXAIX 

(a) A Small How Scheme. In a Suffolk village of about 
1,000 inhabitants there ia need for 3o new cottages: half are 
for agricultural! , the other half for village artizune and 
labourers. The cottages are to be crocte’l under howsmng 
scheme with the aid of a subsidy under the 1924 H Act 

‘The village street runs East and West and is fairly re On 
the north side of this street at the Western end of the village 
is a rectangular field sloping upward from the road ata grace af 
wbout 2 in 15. ‘There is a frontage of about 450 feet to the road 
which is straight. “The field contains § acres, the whole of which 
is available for the houses, gurdens, etc. The North side of the 
held is bounded by a wood and common, to which access from 
the main road must be given for pedestrians ond for occasional 
wee by carts. On the South side of the road, on the central 
vie of the field, ia the entrance to a large country house and 


esa required :— 
A Sn Se plan of the whole to the scale of , jin. 
lay-out plan and plana of the houses fronting the 
main road with elevation of the whole of that frontage 
to a scule of 96 feet to # inch, 
Complete plans, sections and elevations of one of the blocks 
of cottages to a acale of 8 feet te 1 inch. 

All the dwellings to be of such sizes, accommodation and 
economical desipn that they mav be eligible for the Government 
eubmsdy. 

Two: stall village shops must be incorporated in the scheme, 

(6) Working drawings for Subject No. LXXAVIL, A Grood 
Staircase of a City Hall. 
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‘The desien fora Grand Stanrcase of a City Hall may, after 
it hae been approved, be re-submitted with the addition of — 
L-inch scale details of section und part plan sufficient to 
show materinia and construction. 
AC 

(a) A design for a Goneert Hall, The Concert Hall is to be 
erected in on inland “Spa such as Bath or Buxton, a town 
which would have sufficrent visitors te iatify the provision of an 
uttractive site Ine the building. 

The site is rectangular in shape with a frontage of 250 feet to 
a train trond running East and West, and 300 feet to a side road 
nminning North and South. 

The South side overlooks a valley and iver. 

‘The site ts level-for 200 fect, then falls steeply to the valley, 

‘The portion not covered by the building ts te be laid out os 
lawns, | a, etc. 

Accommodation required :— 

Concert Hall to seat 750 persons. 

Space for an orchestra of 80 performers. 

A small organ. 

A Green Room for Artists. 

Dressing Rooms for musicians and solowt= of both sexes, 

Lavatories for both sexes (artints). 

Large entrance hall with Box or ‘Ticket Office. 

Cloak rooms, lavatories for both sexes. 

A Refreshment room to seat 250 persons, with kitchen 
accommodation and the necessary services. 

Drawings reyrtred >— 

To 1/16 acale, plans, 2 elevations and 1 section. 

Note.— Students are to pay special attention to acoustics and 
to aveid circular or elliptical plans for the Concert Hall, 

(6) Working drawings for Subject No. LXAXXVUI, A 
Suburhan Electric: Railway Station. 

The design for the Railway Station may, after it has been 
approved, be re-submitted with the addition of complete 4-inch 
details of booking hall including plan. 

Date for Submustion of Detyns mm rg2b, 


Subject LAXXYV a7 Feb. Subject LXXXVITI 3:1 Aug. 
“ LARXVI 30 Apr. a LARA 6430 Det, 
31 Dec. 


a LAAAVIT che. June on x" 


REGISTRATION AS PROBATIONER, R.I.BLA. 

Special atrention ts.called to the fect that, except in very 
special cages, a Headmaster’s Certificate will not be ac- 
cepted after 1 October 1927, and no one will be registered 
as a Probationer of the B.1.B.A. unless that person has 
passed one of the recognised examinations in the required 
subjects. | 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.I.B.A. . 


R.LB.A. (ANDERSON AND WEBB) SCHOLARSHIP 
AT THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

The B.1.B.A. (Anderson and Webb) Scholarship, /7o 
a year, will be tenable for three yeara from October, 1926. 

Full particulars may be obtained from E. Bullough, 
Esq,, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, om applica- 
tian before the tst February 1926. 


Notices 
THE SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 
The Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Monday, 1 February 1926, at 
4.30 p.m., for the following purposes -— 
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To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 18 January 1926; formally to admit members 
attending for the first tome since their election or transfer. 

The President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., to deliver 
his address to students and to present the Prizes and 
Studentships awarded by the Council for 1:42). 


R.1.B.A, PAMPHLET ON “ THE ARCHITECT AND 
HIS WORK.” 

The attention of members is spectally called to the 
pamphier on “The Architect and His Work," enclosed 
with this copy of the TotrNan. 

The pamphlet was compiled by the Practice Standing 
Cammittee with the assistance of the late Mr. Paul Water- 
house, Past President, and has been issued by the Council 
with a view to bringing before the general public the 
functions of an architect and his use to the community, 

Members can obtain further copies of the pamphlet for 
circulation to their friends, on application to the under- 
signed, at a cost of 2s, 6d. per doren. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 7 JUNE 10926, 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 7 June 1926, 
they should send the necessary nomination forms to the 
secretary RuD.BLA. not later than 1 April 1926. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1gz5. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.1.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination, 
RLI.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 
now being held at No, 28, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, 
the premises lately occupied by the Society of Architects. 
All communications in connection with the Committee 
should be addressed to Mr, C. McArthur Butler, Secretary 
to the Registration Committee, at that address. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 
15 Frepruary, 1926. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting on 15 Febraary 1926, ‘The natnes and 
addresses of the Candidates (with the names of their pro- 
posers), found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
for membership according to the Charter and Byclaws 
and recommended by them for election, are as follows -— 

AS FELLOWS (29). 

Attoock: Enwanp Thomas (A, 1896], 12, Baxter Gate 
Loughborough fe Ashfield, Ashby Read Loughborough. 
Proposed by ur H. Hind, J. Stockdale Harrison 

= Clement Stretton. . ; miaaininc* 

“hEAD : Horace CHAnLES [4 1905], Portsmouth Road. Esher - 
Millmead, Lower Green, Esher. Proposed AS tes 

ma ig) see hes Ransome, Henry A. Cre ss iaeaae 

FOL: Hvan ANDREW, MLC. fa. 1913), 14, Bedford Ro 

W.C.1 ; a1, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, SWs 
“piace by Owen C, Little, J, EF. Dixon-Spaim, Robert 
LWEy. 
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GotosairH: Major Gronce Hanrrizy, M.C. [A. 19e71, 
Headquarters, Imperial War Graves Commission, 5r. 
Omer, France ; " Odstone,"’ Rhos-on-Sea, North Wales, 
Proposed by Paul Ogden, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, RA, 
Albert J. Thomas. 

Hampson: Joseru Loos [A. rgro], 10, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn; 760, St. Helens Road, Bolton. Proposed by 
Harry Vernon Wolstenholme, John Bradshaw Crass, Arthur 
J. Hope 

Hues : ait Toa Haroto, A.R.C.A. (Arch. London), 
F.S.L, F.BR.G.S., -. sf ACRE Renfrew Street, Glasgow; 
27, Ashton ead ar . Proposed by Geo. And. 
Paterson, Sir John J. Pine A. Marshall Mackenzie. 

NewnumM : Eso Georce [1. 1910], State Buildings Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Public Works, Cairo; 1, Sharia el 
Walda, Kasr el Doubara, Cairo, Egypt. Proposed by 
George Drysdale and the Council. 

HoserTson : ALEXANDER RonERT [.4. 1902), 91, Brick Lane, 

igh -on-Sa, 


Et; “Nuthourne,” Leigh Cliff Road, 
Essex. Proposed bry R. H. J. Mayhew, W: R. Davidge, 
W. Gillbee Seott, 


Scott: Eric Wicrrin Bone [.4. t912], 24, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich : Hill Cottage, Harvey Lane, Thorpe St, An- 
drew, Norwich, Prop by Edw. T. Boardman, E. Guy 
Dawber, (seorge J. Skipper. 

Soort: Treovore Ginsent, MC. (a. 1914], 24, Castle 
Meadow, Norwich ; Littlewood, arvey Lance, ‘Thorpe 
St. Andrew, Norwich. Proposed by Edw. T. Bourdman, 
E. Guy Dawber, Mervyn E. M 

Tarr: Trostas SMiri [A. 1913], I, “Montague Place, Bed- 
ford Square, W.C.: 48, Rotherwick Road, Golders 
Green, N.W 1. Proposed by Sir John J. Burnet, E: 
Stanley Hall, Robert Atkinson. 

Tavuon: Sasmcm. Porsron [4. 1908], Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, S.W.; 62, Roxeth Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Proposed by Dr. Raymond Unwin, E. C. P. Monson, 
Louis de Soissona, 

Teruny : Cuanum Reomaro (A, 1913], 240, Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal: 4,291, Montrose Avenue, Westmount, P.Q., 
Canada, Proposed by Philip J. Turner, Geo. A, Ross, 
Kenneth G. Rea, . 

Wesrwooo: Pency James [A. 1904],.7 and &, Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2 ; “ Nutfield,” Weybridge, Surrey. Pro- 
posed by. Sir Banister Fletcher, J, W. Stanley Burmester, 
Osborn C. Hills. 


And the following Licentiates, who are ipaclified under Sectiot, 
IV, Claute © tif), ‘ge the Supplemental Charter of 1925 -— 
Anpesson: Amrnun Ensest, 3,299, St. Adele Avenue, Mon- 
treal, P.Q,, Canada. Proposed by Kenneth G. Kea, 
Percy E. Nobbs, Gren. A. Ross. 

Fintavson: Wutoram, Strathearn Lodge, Crieff, Perthshire, 
Proposed by the Counerl, 

Perrcnerr: Hensert Dewes, 12, High Row, Darlington ; 
9, Elton Parade, Durlington. Proposed by W. J. Moscrop, 
Percy Robinson, H. 5. Chorley. 


And the following Lirentioter who have parsed the qualifying 
eamunation — 

Cienano: Jouw Srocewin, M1.B.E., Chief Government 

Architect, Union of South Africa, Public Works Depart- 


ment, Union Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa, Pro- 
by J. Lockwood Hall, Frinklin K. Rendall, Albert 


J. 
Supsuny: HaARny Taraam, Rutland Chambers, [keston - 


Wayside, Lo field Lane, Ilkeston. Prot ed by George 
H. Widdows, T. H. Thorpe, A. Ernest Heazell. 
THRAVES:: A: . Journ, 12, Vietorin Bisset. x, Nottingham ; 


“ Wolds Cot," " Plumtree, Notts. Proposed by F. W. C 
Gregory, A. Ernest Heazell, A. Nelson Bramley. 
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AS ASSOCIATES (6). 

Aut §. Agr [Passed five years’ course ot Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], New 
Lane, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Robert Atkinson, W. E. Vernon Crompton, 

Aisor: Georce Harnencey [Final], 29, Thornton Street, 
Kew, Melbourne, foe Proposed by Rodney H. 
Alsop, Frank 'T. Verity, C C. E. Varndell. 

BaAnNEs = iran soorr [PF [Paases! five years” course at Archj- 
tectural seat see empted from Final Examination 
ulter passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Morden Lode. Ricoibis: Sumrey. Proposed by J. Alan 
Slater, Major Harry Barnes, W. R. Duvidge. 

Buvra: Gorarj Moxy [Final], cjo Messrs. Gregson, Batley 
and King, puaneree Bank Hujlding, Fort, Bombay, 
India. y C. E. Varndell, Arthur Stratton and 


Mrikie: Enytu [Passed five years” course ot Architectural 
Association. txempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 27, Parlia- 
men! Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Robert Atkinson, Gerfiry Larcas. 

Sitloock: France: THtrmwaA [Passed five years" course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Exariination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], The Cross, Huvton, Liverpool. 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly and the Council, 


AS HON, FELLOW (1). 
Dicksee: Sia Frank, P.RLA,, 3, Greville Place, N.W,6, 
Proposed by the Council, 


AS HON, ASSOCIATE (1). 
Graces: Frepenick Lannoseen Maur, ARLA., Campden, 
(Houcestershire. Proposed by the Council, 


29 Marcu 1926 
The following applications for election have been 
received, Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary 
for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 15 February 


1926, 
AS FELLOWS (19) 

Livock : STanvey Gace [-f. roto], 22 Surrey Street, Strand, 
W.C.2, and at Norwich ; Medadway, Horsell Rise, Woking. 

MiLacrs : Stanley Wayman, MLC. (4. 1974], 1g Faweett 
Street, Sunderland ; 4 Ashmore Terrace, Sunderland. 

MILNURN : WILLIAM, JUNE. BSc., F.5.1., [4.1910], 9 Faw- 
ahh SIrect, Sunderland ; . 33 Valebroske Avenue, Sunder- 

Mloork: Mayon Freperick WititisM, D.5.0., M.C. (A. 1912], 
Queenseate Chambers, Bradford, and Siation Buildings, 
Kenghlev ; Sram Riddlesden, Keighley, 

Puroirs: Rees [4. 1913], 9 Bentinck Strect, Manchester 
Square, Wit; 84 Hamilton ‘Terrace, 6 .W.5. 


And the following Licentiate, toho are qualified wader Section 
IP, Clause C (1) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 >— 
Beckwith: Hexey Lanoron, F.S.1., 4 Cook ‘Ts Liver- 

pool; Sandown Park, Wavertree, Pg aie! 
Cmapwick: Mayor Joux, T.D., Bletchley, Bucks, 
chien His seeemriect Gronce, 7o Crinbr wk Road, 
x, 
WADDINGTON : Faeneaic TUANEn, $2 Shae cn Street, Black- 
pool; 127 Hornby Road, Bh 
Warsn : Josern Faenentcr, F. Ss. i 
Savile Green, Halifax. 


ford, 


1d Petia Road, Halifax ; 
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AS ASSOCIATES (43) 

Buizzaso: Henky Gronce [Special], 3 Elmwood, Welwyn 
Crarden City, Herts. 

Brookrie.p : Grorce Pues, B.Litt-Oxon., BSc, (in Architec- 
ture), of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
ee ted from Final Examination], 19 Rue de Lille, 

Trance, 

Burton : JOHN [Special], 71, West Parade, Mount Pleasant, 
Stoke-on= Inert, 

CasTectino: Syivester Josern ‘Trir D'Souza [Special], 
cio Messrs. J. A, Castelling & Co. 428 Sachapeer Stroct, 
Poona, India. 

Coompe : Rosert Eowin Montacu [Final], Cathedral School, 
Llandaff, Cardiff. 


CoOOFrER : Witiiam Reomarp Roynox [Spectal], 
Street, Shrewsbury, 

Consm: Mvuapocu [Passed five veors’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
250 Paisley Rood W., Glasgow. 

Dann ; CLIFFORD Homace [Final], 66 Tromty Street, Norwich, 

Dovie: STANLEY Hoposon [Special], Calverley Chambers, 
Victoria Square, 

Gaay: CeaAgLEs CLane (Final), Ri Sutton Crescent, Walsall, 

Gaeex: Curetorven, B.A-Oxon. [Final], 83 Gunterstone 
Road, Baron's Court, W.1 14. 

GREEN : Raistox ‘TrstEy [Final], rt Dents Road, Wands- 

h Common, 5.W 11. 

Hanniy : ‘THOMAS [Final], 15 Dewar Street, Dunfermime, 

Kear: Cec. Geonce (Special), Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden 
(City, Herts. 

Kiuwemn: CHances Frank, M.-C, [Special], 39 Head Street, 
Colchester. 

Larson: Samuex [Final], c/o James Miller, Esq., A.BCS.A., 
rs Bivthawood Square, Glasgow, 

McKewan : Arron Matcoun [Final], 27 Somerset Road, 
Handsworth Wood, Boomingham. 

Messent: Cracpn Joux Wits0n [Final], 34 Mile End Road, 
Norwich, 


Moonr: Joun ig [Special], 13 Acland Road, Willesden 
Green, N, 

Patwen : PHouir Beane [Special], 25 Royal Avenue, Cheiseo, 
S. W.3 

Pinan: “Frank Wriwias [Final], * Hillsborough,” Selsdon 
Villace, Sanderstead, Surrey, 

Pashen : Jouws Hunnenr (Special), “' Ujgi,”” Dorchester Road, 
Weymouth, 

Patsen : Porausnotram Mukono [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture. akan 
from Final Examination after passing Examination 
Professional Practice), Harvey Road, Gamdevi, oriiey, 
[nclia. 

Pousueine: Banaras [Passed five veors’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professianal 
Proctice], 52 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 

Rowse: Erntc ANTHONY Amenose [Special], Flat 4, St. 
Stephen's House, St. Stephen's Square, Bayswater, W. 

Simeson : Doucrias Jas [Final], 31 Downs Park West 
Bristol. 

THomas: Brvax Winwam Ryvanps [Passed five years’ course 
at Cardiff Technical College. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Briar Dene, North Road, Cardiff. 

Vine: Rowan Owen [Final], 7 Whymark Avenue, Wood 
Green, M22. 

Watsox: Eowr [Final], §6 Orchard Road, Erdington, 


t> New 
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WeisH : Owen MaAntin [Passed five veurs’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after paRsing Examinstion in Pro- 
fessional Practice), 34 Pattison Koad, N.W.a2 

Wiibe: Gaorce [Final], 56 Arkwright Street, Holices, 

Witrono: CHARLES Epswusp [Special), “ Wychwood," 
‘Taunton Road, Leicester, 

WINTER : Pency Hanoto, P.A.8.1, [Special], 25 Pollards Wood 
Road, 5.W.1 

re HON. ASSOCIATE (1) 

Barsroxb: Harny, “Hedge Bank,” 25 Russell Gardens 

Golders Green, N.W it. 


Competitions 
BLACKPOOL MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER. 
The Corporation of Blackpool eked competitive 
designs for a Clock Tower with drinking fountain, 
to be erected in the new park. Assessor, Mr. E. Bertram 
Salat O.B.E. LF.] Desgns to be sent in not later than 

Saturday, 13 February 1926. Conditions * may be 
obtained from The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackpool, 


by depositing {1 1s., which will be returnable if a bona 
fide design has been submitted, 


MANCHESTER ‘TOWN HALL EXTENSION, 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. 'T. R. Milburn, F,R.1.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.1L.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 

with this competition. 


PROPOSED NEW PARISH CHURCH, 
NEWBRIDGE, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. ‘The Gompetitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 


COMPETITION FOR LARGER OFFIUES. 
West Bromwicu PERMANENT Benertr BUILDING 


The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. W, Alexander Harvey,F.R.LB.A., 
#5 assessor in this competition. 


TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION: 
Premiums of £50, £40 and {30 respectively are offered 
in the above competition. Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave [F.] 
Last day for questions, 1 January 1926, Designs to be sent 
in by 1 April 1926. Conditions may be obtained the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 


{1 15. 
BIRKENHEAD NEW ART GALLERY 
COMPETTTION, 

Proposed new Art Gallery and Museum, Hirkenhead. 
Premiums offered f250, £175 and {100 respectively, 
Assessor, Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., B.S.A. [F.). 
Competition restricted to competitors practising as archi- 
tects and being resident, or having an office within 
twenty miles of the Birkenhead Town Hall for the twelve 
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months at least prior to 1 January 1924. Conditions may 
be obtained from E. W. Tame, Town Clerk, Birkenhead, 


by depositing {2 2s. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO, 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above: ition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Comrrerimion FoR THe SELecTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THe Constauction of a ConFerence HALL 

For THE Leacue or Nations aT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the constructior 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva, The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the aus of Nations. 

An International aay consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of roo,coo Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the beat plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first 

The Britsh Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R. LB.A. . 9 Conduit Street, 
W.u1, by intending competitors. 

Single copres can pe procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nationa ut Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. | 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
ture, Sir John Burnet, A.B.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 


AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA, 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be avuilable in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

‘To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Paiepenieteh will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official - to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 
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embers’ Colum 
Members’ Column 
MR. MANNTSG: ROBERTSON, 

Ma. Maxsisa Rowertson [l,j] has transfered his practice to 
Provincial Bank Chambers, 3 ‘and 4 College Street, Dublin (Tele- 
phone, Dublin 216). 

His English practice will be carried on in co-operation with 
Mr, Geoffrey Fildes [d.], of 73, St. Gearge’s Road, London, 5.W.1- 
FORMATION OF PARTNERSHIP: 

Mussas, J. S. Gureox and W. 5, A. Gordon have taken into 
partnership Mr. James M. Wilton, A.R.LB.A., formerly director 
of Public Works, Beer and the new firm will carry on practice 
at 4 Old Bond Street, W 

st AT TO LEY. 

Mewarn has unfurnished fat in his own house to let, Entirely 
self-contained with own front door and small dorecourt, [t con- 
tains one large sitting-room, two small bedrooms, Kitchen, bath- 
toom, with geyser, ete, and js situated ina delightful oid square 
three minutes trom Stamford Brook Station D. KR. Rent, foo per 


annum. Reply Box iit, o/o Seeretary B.LB.A., 9 Conduit 


Street, Wit pa: : 
Minutes VI 


SESSION 1924-192: 

At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, 18 January 1o26, at 6 p.m., Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 31 Fellows (includi 
members of the Council), 22 Associates (including 4 mem pi 
of the Council), 2 Licentiates (including 1 member of the 
Council, and a large number of atudents aml! visitors. 

The minutes of the meeting held on 4 January 192, having 
been published in the JounNaL, were taken as read and signed 
BS OOrTect. 

The following member attending for the first time since his 
election waa formally odmitted by the President : 

Mua. F. HALuIWwELL SHANN [PF]. 

The Secretary announced. that the Council had nominated 
for election to the various classes of membership the candidates 
whose names are published in this isaue of the JOURNAL, 

The Secretary having read the Deed of Award of Prizes and 
Studentships, made by the Council under the Common Seal, 
the sealed envelopes bearing the mottoes of ary successful com- 
petitors Meg opened and the names <liscl 

Mr. H.53 "Gpedhact- Rendel (F.] read a review of the works 
submitted ‘fox the Prizes and Studentships, 1926. 

Professor E, A, Gardner, Litt.D., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, moved, and Professor Leslie Wilkinson 
[F.] seconded, a vote-of thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, which 
was passed by acclamation, 

Mr. Goodhart-Rendel briefly responded, 

The proceedings closed at 9.10 p.m. 
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Address to Students 
BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER. 
[Deliwered at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday, 1 February 1926.] 


that we are all students, Having arrived at your 

" present stage of learning you will have dis- 

covered that the sense of power derived from the 

acquisition of knowledge and the increased appreci- 

ation and enjoyment it gives of the fine things in life 

render its pursuit one of the main objects of our 
existence. 

We, your elders, are far more interested in you 
than you are in us. We are not in the least 
important to you, and we know that age is not 
necessarily another word for wisdom, 

You have all of you your own ideas and have no 
doubt, and quite rightly, settled long ago the plan 
of life and work you will follow, so that I do not 
propose to offer you any advice on that subject. 
But perhaps you can profit, if you wish to do so, by 
the experience of older men, and especially by their 
mistakes and failures, and so 1 propose to tell you a 
little of the difficulties and the problems which 
eccur in every day practice and the facts which 
have to be faced in the calling which you have 
chosen. ‘The first, and a very important point in 
our profession, and indeed in any profession, is the 
acquisition of a good, sound education, for without 
it an architect, however gifted as a designer, can 


Ge 


| DO not wish to weary you with the trite remark 


neither cope with the difficulties which continually 
arise in his daily work nor meet his clients on 
equal ground. At the same time, although I 
am a firm believer in the advantages of an 
academic training, I am equally certain that an 
academic education only will not be of any use 
unless you have practical knowledge and under- 
standing as well. [f you study the lives of the men 
who have been successful you will observe that they 
have achieved success primarily through loveof their 
work, but you will also realise that affection for the 
chosen pursuitis not by any means sufficient, and that 
the most important thing is the absolute determina- 
tion to pass nothing as understood which is not 
understood. It ia all very well to be persevering 
and ambitious, but these qualities will not serve un- 
less you have practical knowledge and a grasp of 
your subject. All your academic prizes and learn- 
ing may be mere lumber unless they bring you 
Increased understanding, 

At the outset of my career I always found that 
one of the most difficult things was to realise the 
ideas of my clients, not because I was incapable of 
doing so but because my enthusiasm for my own 
conceptions blocked the view. I have learned in 
years of practice the absolute necessity of concen- 
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trating all one’s efforts on the complete understand- 
ing of one's chents’ views and wishes, though I am 


not suggesting the advisability of carrying out all’ 


their ideas. Far from it. 

Another difficulry which confronts one is the 
necessity of disregarding the importunities of small 
details and subordinating them to the main concep- 
tion. ‘The difficulty of knowing what to do is often 
nothing compared to the difficulty of knowing what 
net to do. [ am reminded of the admirable advice 
given me years ago by a very great and shrewd man 
of the world who had both knowledge and a great 
love of art. He told me when I started practice for 
myself never to neglect the smallest trifle that went 
wrong in any commission that I had to execute, 
and, however irksome and infinitesimal it seemed, 
to give it my own personal attention at all costs. 
He also urged me never to delay the immediate 
settlement of the smallest detail, or the answering 
of letters ; for arrears of correspondence and small 
things to be attended to, if allowed to accumulate, 
worry and depress like unpaid debts. All these 
precepts I have always tried to follow. 

Life, after all, consists mainly in the settlement of 
small details of daily routine. It is not often we are 
called upon to make an important decision or to 
solve an insuperable difficulty; but when we have 
to face a serious problem we find that the settling 
of some mimor matter about which we can see 
our way clearly will often help to overcome the 
serious trouble, It is the doing of what we can do 
which helps us in the doing of what may seem 
impossible, 

Another of the difficulties of the calling you have 
adopted, which comprises so wide and various a 
ares and requires such an exacting apprenticeship, 
is the necessity for fitting in one’s artistic ideas with 
the stern realities of every day business. 

Neither genius nor ability will avail if the prac- 
tical side is neglected. What credit will you gain 
for your charmingly designed rooms, your beautiful 
elevations, or your well-chosen materials, if the 
rain gets through the walls, or the chimneys smoke, 
or your work costs more than it should? These 
may alienate at the end of your commission the 
fnendship and esteem of a client which you may 
have greatly prized. Believe me, these are not 
matters to be lightly passed over. You young men 
are very fortunate to be living in-this age with all 
the facilities and opportunities which are provided 
for study. When I look back on the davs of my 


pupilage in a country town with none of the advan- 
tages you have to-day, I am amazed at the progress 
being made every year in the systematic education 
of architects in the various schools and universities 
throughout the country. The haphazard method 
of teaching, or not teaching at all,in my early days, 
depended in a great measure on the master in whose 
ofhce we served our apprenticeship, and it says a 
great deal for the system of those days that all our 
most excellent and brilliant architects went through 
this method of training. 

On the other hand, it is open to question whether 
the teaching in our architectural schools to-day 
tends not only to the elimination of individuality 
but to the production of a stereotyped sameness of 
idea—of mass production in fact. ‘This perhaps ts 
unavoidable when the students in each school go 
through the same training and are taught to solve 
their problems in more or less the same way; 
but here again everything will depend upon the 
student himself, whether he wishes to become a mere 
cog in the architectural machine, or to make his 
own way and strike out a line for himself. 

I have always felt that students, at any rate for 
some part of their training, should be taught 
architecture by architects themselves, by those who 
come into daly contact with the difficulties and 
facts of every-day practice and keep abreast of the 
problems of the moment. In days gone by all our 
great painters and sculptors learnt their arts in 
the studios and workshops of the actual craftsmen 
themselves—they saw work being carried out before 
their eyes by men who gained their living by it, 
a system followed I believe in France to-day. 

Our schools encourage this training and urge that 
all students, after passing through their school or 
university course, should spend time in an archi- 
tect’s office a5 improvers or assistants before 
attempting to commence practice on their own 
account, 

Many years ago, through force of circumstances 
owing to serious overstrain of my eyes, | spent 
some years as Clerk of Works on two large build- 
ings, one in London and one in the country. 
For some three or four years I daily superin- 
tended the quarrying and working of stone, the 
shaping and fitting of timber, and the placing of 
each in their respective positions in the building ; 
the arrangements of systerns of heating, electricity, 
and sanitation, all of great interest in themselves, 
and each contributing towards the completion 
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of the whole structure. Many consider this 
sort of training superfluous and that work of this 
nature should be delegated to others, but without 
practical knowledge of the capabilities and limita- 
tions of materials it is impossible to utilize them 
properly in the buildings you design so as to obtain 
the best results and the relative values from each. 
The experience I gained of the use of material and 
of simple problems of construction has been of in- 
estimable value to me all my life, and I would 
strongly urge you to try and follow the same course, 

In the attempt to make your work stand out 
and surpass that of your contemporaries, while 
many of you will no doubt be attracted to the 
latest movements, it is just as well to pause 
before you allow yourselves to be carried away by 
novelty, for the essential thing in originality is the 
idea, and if it is a new idea itis worth noting. But 
do not easily be led off the beaten track to follow it, 
Just as you know that the best building materials 
are our own native stone, brick and tile, so you will 
find that the best buildings from every point of view 
are those which are worked out in a simple, straight- 
forward, common-sense manner. The study of 
good buildings in any country shows that the finest 
proportions, the happiest effects, both in plan and 
elevation, are obtained in the ‘simplest and most 
direct way. 

The question of taste in this country to-day is 
a very serious one, a question which is greatly 
exercising the minds of all lovers of town and 
country. When you come to think of it, it is highly 
improbable that in Renaissance times the “ man in 
the street “ in Rome or Florence really possessed 
any more definitely trained taste in architecture 
than our people to-day. But without doubt they 
had some instinctive sense of proportion, dignity 
and suitability that enabled them to appreciate the 
work of their builders, If we could only reach that 
stage in this country we should have infinitely 
better architecture, 

‘This 1s.a question which affects you as much as 
it does everyone who is alive to the serious and 
growing danger in our midst, for in your hands 
lies much of the futureremedy. Although a great 
deal can be gained by publicity, this in itself is quite 
insufficient to meet the case, for the average citizen 
will pay little attention to propaganda about a subject 
in which he is not interested. The indifference of 
the public to the importance of civic beauty is a 
lamentable and tragic fact. We might look upon 


the recent acrimonious criticisms in connection 
with the Rima figure as a most salutary sign had 
they not been so misdirected. After all, the figure 
of Rima, whether you approve of it or not, occupies 
only one small and very secluded spot in Hyde Park. 
It is seen by only a small percentage of people who 
mostly go out of their way on purpose to inspect it. 
But, unfortunately, the buildings which we see 
throughout the country, in its towns and villages, 
and in the heart of beautiful rural spots, are much 
more in evidence. Had the public who were so 
upset by the Hudson Memorial raised their voices 
against the ruin of our countryside, how deeply and 
with what gratitude should we have welcomed their 
interest. 

There cannot be good architecture in any 
country unless there is a public demand for and an 
appreciation of fine work. When we look back to 
the days of ancient Rome, we see that all its great 
monarchs and legislators understood and appreci- 
ated the value of great architectural monuments as 
an appeal to the civic pride and patriotism of the 
people. | 

Julius Caesar built the Basilica Julia in the 
Forum, Agrippa the Coliseum, and Caracalla gave 
the people the marvellous baths which still bear his 
name and which, in spite of his vices and cruelties, 
gained him great popularity. Maxentius again, 
who understood the majesty of the law, added to 
its importance and dignity by erecting the basilica 
which is now known as the Basilica of Con- 
stantine; and in later times we see the indirect 
influence of architecture on the religious mind and 
how the Church has always fostered its appeal to 
the senses by erecting the most beautiful buildings 
in which to minister to the religious wants of the 
community. 

Think what an opportunity has been lost in this 
country since the close of the war, when instead of 
erecting the countless memorials, which, afterall, are 
but the expression of the sentiment of the moment, 
the nation had demanded some great memorial 
which would have stood for all time as a symbol of 
the country's greatness and sacrifice. 

To-day the public of all classes is largely in- 
different to its surroundings. [t knows but little of 
the claims of architecture or its influence upon our 
lives. Although architecture, in certain instances, 
as practised to-day was never at a higher level, 
unfortunately this is only a small proportion of the 
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whole, the bulk of the buildings we see around 
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us being of inferior merit and generally not the 
work of architects at all. 

Our profession, unfortunately, lends itself easily 
to the charlatan and the ill-informed, many of 
whom possess no architectural qualifications, and 
the inability of the public to discriminate between 
the good and the bad perpetuates the evil. ‘The 
only remedy lies in education, We are doing 
our utmost to train you students to become good 
architects, to give you the best possible tuition to 
fit you for the positions you will ultimately be 
called upon to fill, and if we do this it is only right 
that the public generally should be educated to 
understand what architects are doing and striving 
for. 

The teachers in our elementary and secondary 
schools, and for that matter mm our public schools, 
as a rule know nothing about architecture, nor of 
its importance to the community at large; and 
even the teachers at our colleges and universities 
are in the main ill-equipped in that direction. I 
do not suggest that they or their pupils should be 
taught architecture in the technical sense, but I do 
feel that we should try to get into the curnecula 
of our schools some definite recognition of the im- 
portance of architecture and town planning to the 
ordinary citizen. The student should be taught 
the value of dignified buildings, of well-arranged 
streets and open spaces, of cleanliness, order, and 
spaciousness in our public thoroughfares, and the 
maintenance of the civic spirit in the city, town or 
village he dwells in. Had this been done 30 or 40 
years ago the lamentable sights we see on all sides, 
the ill-considered buildings placed without regard 
to their environment, would never have come into 
being. | | 

In any social assembly to-day you will find the 
subjects of architecture, painting and sculpture are 
seldom mentioned, seldom even considered as 
worthy of discussion, unless to express the feelings 
of those who borrow their ideas from the current 
press upon the ugliness of Rima, the unsuitability 
of the Artillery Memorial, or the replacement of 
the Piccadilly fountain. Any intelligent criticism 
of the architectural buildings in our towns, cities, 
or villages is never heard. The subject is considered 
as too uninteresting for discussion, and the average 
man is as ignorant of its real importance in relation 
to civilised life as the inhabitants of Timbuctoo. 

In the eighteenth century, and even later, no well- 
educated gentleman was considered to haye com- 
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pleted his studies unless he had made the grand 
tour of the principal towns and cities of Europe. 

If you read any of the old diaries and memoirs you 
will find a large part of their authors’ travels was 
spent in seeing and studying with intelligence the 
achievements of architecture and the kindred arts. 

On their return they influenced that happy spirit of 
cultured design, good proportion and refined detail 
that you almost invariably see in eighteenth century 
work. At that time there was a definite tradition 
of design and craftsmanship throughout the whole 
country. If a house was built, however small, some 
simple formula was followed ; good well-propar- 
tioned doors and windows ; simple brickwork and 
tiled roof; a rational use of material that tended to 
produce a sense of quiet refinement that is sadly 
lacking to-day. | 

The late W. 8. Gilbert never wrote a truer saying 
than when Bunthorne remarked in “ Patience 
that Art stopped short at the cultivated court of 
the Empress Josephine”; and if you think it out 
the beginning of the nineteenth century did see the 
dying out of great craftsmanship and traditional 
design in architecture, and though much has been 
done, and is being done, to foster it again, it is, after 
all, but a sporadic effort. For remember that all 
great art is based on tradition, and however much 
you may wander inthe seductive by-ways of so-called 
originality, vou will ultimately return to the fold of 
traditional sanity, And this is where you young 
men can doso much tohelp. By your training you 
are taught to understand the meaning of team work, 
or, in other words, you are beginning to establish 
a tradition in architectural design, some settled 
method by which in the future the perpetuation af 
the trivialities we see on all sides would be impos- 
sible, 

And now let me say that I think all of you young 
men are greatly to be congratulated in choosing a 
profession which is worthy of your enthusiasm and 
highest endeavour, and in the service of which no 
mancan do better than devote hislife. Indeed, lenvy 
you. What would I notgive to be standing where you 
are now with the future before you ? I shall never 
forget the joy when at last 1 got my first job and 
watched its daly progress : the setting-out of the 
building site, the digging of the trenches for the 
foundations, the gradual rising of the walls, the 
covering of the whole by the roof, the fitting up of 
the internal details, and, finally, the whole work 
completed. And then how I wished that I could 
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rebuild it all over again quite differently ! This dis- 
satisfaction with one’s work, though discouraging, 
has often a salutary effect ; it is indeed a good plan 
when you begin to think yourself the last word as 
an architect to steady yourself by remembering the 
great men who went before. 

When you set up in practice and things go wrong, 
as sometimes thev are bound to do, in moments of 
despair you may feel that the bottom is falling out 
of everything. Never be discouraged. Work ts 
the thing, and if you stick to your work and give it 
the attention which affection engenders you will 
certainly find, after waiting, one door open—it may 
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be only a amall and unimportant door but it will 
lead to the opening of others. Should you have 
a long time to wait between the intervals do not 
fret, for sooner or later work will come, as much 
as you want. Some of you may have ill-luck, 
and when you have reached the twilight of your 
days vou may look back on your life as a failure. 
But remember the best of us are failures, and 
those of you who reach the goal at which you 
have aimed will know that the fun has not been 
in getting to the top but in the striving. For, as 
Dean Inge says, “ Life 1s a game worth playing 
but the struggle is the prize.” 


Vote of Thanks to the President 


Sir FRANK DICKSEE, P.R_A., in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the President for his address, said: I cannot 
help thinking that if you had selected a representative 
student to have proposed this resolution it would 
have been more appropriate, because the advice that 
has been given to you is so sound that, although we all 
greatly benefit by what we have heard, the students 
must do so in a much greater degree. The President 
has directed your attention more to the craftamanship 
of your profession than to the artistic side. He 
warns you against being merely a cog in a wheel, and 
he not only warns you but he inspires you by example, 
We old men know that our advice is not generally 
taken, especially in the higher flights where those 
who have the vision naturally see more than those who 
only dream dreams; but I think even the youngest 
here will admit that there is room for the older mem- 
bers to give advice to the younger. It is, of course, 
very difficult indeed to establish a tradition, and it 
seems to me that it is more difficult still in a country 
which is a democracy, Democracy is a necessity for 
us we can have nothing else ; but it makes it a little 
difficult for some phases of art to manifest themselves 
in a full and satisfactory degree, All the fine specimens 
of arts which were mentioned by the President have 
been encouraged, and more or less created, by cul- 
tured and well-informed individuals in power— 
emperors, popes—men who have imbued themselves 
with tradition. It is very hard for the general public 
ta venture to criticise architecture when they see the 
divided opinion among architects themselves. Any 
increased art education in the public, however, would 


be welcomed, I am sure, by every artist, and especially 
by an artist who is an architect. But how it 1s to be 
brought about I do not know, We can only do it 
by presenting fine examples of architecture to the 
public. But who is to initiate this? It is left mostly 
to committees who are not much better informed than 
the ordinary public to select an architect for a building, 


iy oh 


Mistakes must be made in that way. We must hope 
and trust in the higher education of members of the 
public, I have been told—I do not know if it is the 
first time—that ladies have been successful in compe- 
titions this year. It would have been a charming 
incident this evening if, instead of the President of 
the Royal Academy, one out of the lady students had 
tendered this yote of thanks to the President, 

Mr. J. WELLS, M.A., Warden of Wadham College 
and Vice-Chancellor, Oxford University, in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said : 1 re-echo Sir Frank Dicksee’s 
wish that we had some of the successful lady students 
taking part in this vote of thanks, 

I should like to illustrate what the President said 
as to being at times sparing in your decoration, 
trusting to the beauty of the lines of your buildin 
design and proportion. My own College, whic 
others besides myself consider one of the most 
beautiful in Oxford, has this great distinction, that 
in the whole of it—it was finished in 1613—there 
is no piece of carved work anywhere on the stone 
except in the archway over the entrance hall. The 
whole of the rest of the building gains its beauty 
from the extreme simplicity of the lines and the 
lack of decoration, 

The President pleased me greatly by laying stress 
upon the importance of tradition which is embodied 
in relics of the past. Too many of them are disappear- 
ing; but they are still left, I think, in greater abundance 
in England than in almost any country in Western 
Europe. Our English villages, and many of our 
country towns, still preserve the beauty of the past, 
and surely there is no country in the world where the 
parish churches are so characteristic of the people 
and contain such an amount of artistic wealth. There 
is perhaps no Diep which an outsider can more 
confidently give than to urge architects to make them- 
selves familiar with the traditions which we have in 
our English churches, We are very apt:to think that 
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what we want done must be done regardless of the 
past. Is it not a aafe rule to say that where you have 
a building, whether it be a church, a guildhall or a 
cottage, which has been thought out and carefully 
built in the past, you should keep it, if it is strong and 
will hold together. Do not, on the ground that there is 
a crack here or a defect there, say," Pull it down and 
fet us build it up again." Some of our up-to-date 

ople sixty years ago said that the Chapel of Exeter 
Co ege was in danger and likely to fall down, and when 
they came to take it down and build a new one they 
had to use gunpowder. If a thing is useful still, and if it 
is done in the best way of the time, leave it. Your 
tuste may be different now, but tt is probable that 
your grandchildren may abuse your memory if you 
pull it down now and put up the newest thing, 

I think Sir Frank Dicksee, in his admirable speech, 
took a rather too gloomy view of the part which 
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democracy plays in the control of architecture. Is 
not there something to be said for the view that 
possibly democracy may give architecture its new 
chance? Do not we hope in the future that the 
money which democracy spends lavishly will be spent 
on buildings? Because, after all, buildings can appeal 
to the eves of the many in a way that no other form 
of art can. May we not hope that the democracy 
of the future will not only ask for noble town halls, 
baths and bridges which will be for their use, but 
that they will also insist on having them put up in a 
beautiful form? May we not hope that the big town 
in the future, by fresh air and open spaces, by giving 
us good buildings for their proper use, will be more 
worthy of the great tradition of the pust, and rather 
more beautiful than the towns of the present day ? 

The vote was put to the meeting by the Hon. 
Secretary and carried by acclamation, 
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Some Problems in the Construction of Buildings 
Considered Experimentally’ 


By E, G. COKER, M.A., D.Sc., F.RS., M.INst.C_E., Proressor of Cry ANp MECHANICAL 
ENcrNEERING, Untversiry Contece, Lonpon, 


T is probably the experience of most architects, when 
designing a new building or altering an old one, that 
constructional problems arise for which no ready 

means of solition are known or can be devised from 
fundamental principles, and reliance must be placed on 
existing precedents in order to deal with a stress problem 
of a new type. Such difficulties are not likely to be less in 
the future, since buildings tend toincrease m complexity, 
and especially so in cities where the business community 
finds it necessary to concentrate in a comparatively amall 
area, and accommodation is meeded for a very large 
number of people who require all the conveniences of 
modern life for the quick dispatch of business. 

In recent years the want of such accommodation at a 
reasonable cost has been felt in the City of London und in 
many other places. ‘This has led to suggestions for tall 
buildings in which constructional problems arise of great 
complexity, In a sense we are fortunate in that many of 
these problems have already been solved for us in other 
parts of the world, although new factors are bound to occur 
if very high buildings are constructed here similar to those 
found in New York and many other American and 
Canadian cities. Attention was drawn to some apparently 
sa problems during a recent alteration and extension 
of the Engineering Building at University College. These 
had to be settled at once as they arose, but references 
made at the time to standard works on building construc- 
tion appeared to give little precise information concerning 
them, and if a solution was indicated it wus generally 
either a rule of thumb method, of which the origin was 
difficult if mot impossible to trace, and often of such 
simplicity that it seemed unlikely to have a very sub- 
stantial basis. 

As an instance of such simple solutions the case may be 
quoted of a brick wall in which it is desired to cut a 
rectangular window opening, Some text books state that 
the top of the window supports a triangular portion of the 
wall somewhat as shown by dotted lines in Fig. 1, but 
experiments deseribed later indicate that the effects of 
stress here are more complex and not likely to be due to 
such a simple form of loading. 

If we assume that such a load is borne by a beam of 
uniform transverse section with ends secured horizontally, 
it is easy to calculate the stress distribution on a lintel of 
span J considered as a beam without end fixing, from 
which the uniform contra-flexural bending moment MM, 
can be calculated. We find for this case that the bending 
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At distances of approximately *2af. from the ends the 
bending moment is zero. On these assumptions the stress 
distribution at the top and bottom faces of the lintel 
correspond in scale to the ordinates of the bending moment 
diagram, Fig.1. ‘This case has not been directly investi- 
gated here, but the more difficult cases analytically of 
monolithic structures have been experimentally examined 
by aid of transparent models in which it is found that the 
stress distributions at the horizontal contours of window 
openings show somewhat more complicated stress dis- 
tributions of the same nature, which are, however, not 
independent of the total loud borne upon them. 
Another Problem which appears to offer scope for 
mvestigation, as little information can apparently be found 
bearing upon it, relatea to the way in which a load is 
distributed at the footings of a wall. This case Presented 
itself when a floor of an old building was lowered several 
feet, thereby exposing the upper part of the footings and 
making access to the wall somewhat difficult, The ques- 
hon arose whether it was safe to cut away the projecting 
parts of the footings in such a manner as to leave an 
inclined surface, 4 B Fig. 2, on each side. The effect of 
this could not be ascertained at the time, and in order to 
avoid Alten fag tere were built in and capped by 
wooden shelving, C, to form supports for licht apparatus 
in this laboratory. i ied 

The two problems described here are typical of a num- 
ber of others which were considered, and which appeared 
to be worth investigation by experimental means when a 
suitable Opportunity occurred, 

rect experiments on masonry, brickwork and concrete 

structures are in general costly to carry out, and the 
results are often not capable of exact interpretation, since 
the probable distribution of the stresses is usually unknown 
beforehand and is extremely difficult to observe during the 
experinents. Whatever information can be pleaned is 
therefore obtainable from the final condition of the struc- 
ture after failure has taken place. Fortunately it is not 
dificult to make experiments on models of walls, floors, 
pillars and like elements of buildings, in which the dis- 
tribution of stress caused by loading can be followed with 
ease and accuracy nearly up to failure, and there appears 
to be a considerable field of work awaiting the investigator 
in er of which the two cases selected are merely 

In order to illustrate a procedure which may be adopted 
for the examination of the stress distribution in buildings, 

* Read st University College, Gower Street, on ‘Thursday, 
17 December 1925. | 7 
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it will be convenient to illustrate the general Priticiples 
of the mode of investigation followed here by reference to 
4 specific case of a brick wall, Fig. 3, say 18 inches thick 
with a footing spread out to give a base of 36 inches width 
in three steps of 3 inches, horizontally and vertically. If 
# short length of this wall be taken resting on a flat surface 
below and loaded uniformly all over its upper surface 
above, it will be subjected to atreas throughout Very 
similar to that experienced in a long wall loaded in the 
same fashion, and at and near the footing the state of 
Stress, at any point 4 along a line drawn through 4 









idicular to the bounding faces, is sure to be some- 

what complicated because the cross sectional area changes 
suddenly at definite intervals. | 

If now a model of this wall is constructed of transparent 
material and is viewed in a beam of polarized light, it is 
possible to find the average stress along the line through 
A. or along any other line parallel to it in this structure, 
because the loading causes the tranzparent material to 
become doubly refractive, 
is a Valuable means of finding the state of stress mm the 
interior of a transparent body, especially as the stresses 
found can be measured with an accuracy of say + 2 per 
cent., if sufficient care is taken, and it is moreover 
of proof for bodies which conform to the elastic law that 
the stresses found in such models are the same as those 


experienced in simular monolithic structures of similar 
shape loaded in the same fashion. 

Itis therefore of interest to describe in some detail what 
takes place when a beam of plane polurized light 4 
triverses the model. ‘This beam is represented conven- 
tionally as a wave P vibrating transversely in a definite 
plane passing through its line of direction, and when it 
reaches the model its further progress takes place through 
material which along the Ime through 4 is subjected to a 
state of stress which may be represented by a pair of 
stresses acting normally to a pair of opposite faces of a 
rectangular priam of square cross section, having this line 
as its axis, the other two faces being, in general, 
stressed by another pair of normal stresses g. The. effect 
of these stresses 1s to cause the single wave PF to break up 
into two waves, one of which undulates in the direction of 
the stress system pf and the other in the direction gq. 





Fro. 3.— DiAGRaAM OF THR PASSAGE OF A Potantzen Heawt oF 
LIGHT THROUGH A PLATE oF S'arsseo MATERIAL 


In addition, each wave is retarded by the action of the 
stresses, one proportionally to the stress p and the other 
proportionally to the stress g. Hence the emergent beam 
consists of two waves O and R vibrating at right angles to 
one another, and one is also in advance of the other pro- 
portionally to the difference (p—g), 

Now plane waves of light at right angles have no effect 
upon each other which is visible to the eye, and in order 
to produce such an effect a crystal of Iceland spar J is 
interposed, which selects such components of these 
emerging waves as are parallel to the direction of the arrow 
passing through the opposite angles of the crystal. The 
remainder of the light is rejected by this crystal, which 
latter, however, does not alter the relative retardation of 
the component waves, When these component waves SS 
and J’ emerge, they are able to cause interference which is 
visible to the eye as a colour effect, and when white light 
is employed for the initial beam a set of prismatic colours 
mark the numerical difference between the stresses p and g 
over the area viewed, It is usually Venient to express 
the values of (P)—g) so obtained by comparing them with 
the colour effects produced in a member of the same 
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thickness subjected to simple compression or simple ten- 
sion, Whichever may be most convenient. If the stress is 
this latter member is r when irs colour effects exactly match 
those at 4, we have 
r=p—g; 

Further, if we wish to obtain pP and q separately, it is a 
comparatively simple matter to do so by measuring the 
change in length of the line through A, since this change is 
Proportional to the added effects of p and g, If this change 
is referred to the standard member already used for the 
optical measurement, and it is found that a stress ¢ in it 
ives the same lateral change in thickness, as is produced in 
A #, we have 


spr g 
and therefore 
p=} (r+5) and g=} (s—r) 
We have therefore arrived at the values of both pand gby 
aid of two simple measurements, but we do not yet know 
their actual directions. 

These latter are, however, not difficult to obtain, for if 
the incident light is vibrating in the direction of either of 
the stresses p and g, and the prism J has its angular posi- 
tion adjusted so that only waves vibrating at right angles 
to the incident beam can pass through, then all light ia 
stopped along the line through 4 and a black dot is shown 
on the projected image, and the arrow gives the directions 
of both p and 9, since 


i~ Oo = 


2 

For any one position of the arrow K it is usual to find 
that there is an aggregation of these black dots on a 
specimen forming bands of varving shape, which indicate 
that along any one of these all the stresses are in the game 
direction. In the example chosen for illustration it is 
in fact found thot these bands have the forms shown in 
Fig. 4, s0 that, for example, the band marked 75 in- 
‘dicates al] the places on the specimen where the stress 
is inclined at that angle to the base, and similarly for any 
other band. The outermost one marked go" indicates 
that all the stresses on this line are perpendicular to the 
base, and in this case it will be found that this curve 
8 also a boundary line such that all the directions of 
stress in the area above and in the area below are all 
perpendicular to the base, for these areas show a black 
field of view when the polarising and analysing prisms are 
set vertically and horizontally respectively, In experi- 
mental work it is necessary to set the reference member 
in the direction of the stress, arid it is therefore convenient 
to have a map of their directions, which is easier to use 
than the black bands on the left half of Fig. 4. 

If we assume conventionally that uniform stress in the 
upper part of the specimen is represented by lines cqually 
spaced, and these are allowed to thread their way through 
to the base, the directions to be taken are indicated by 
the black bands and a map is obtained as shown in the 
nght hand of Fig. 4, which is very convenient for use. 
These latter curves may be looked upon as “ Lines of 
stress," for a stress acts along them at any point, and it 
changes its magnitude from point to point. There are. 
“in fact, two such sets of curves mutually perpendicular 
to each other, forming a mesh or network giving the lines 


G3 
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of push and pull in any given case of a plate loaded by 
forces in its own plane, 

Tt is worth while pointing out that the main value 
of such experimental measurements of the stress dis- 
tribution in » plate model arises from the fact that the 
stresses a3 measured are the average of the streases along 
a line perpendicular to the faces of the plate and passing 
through any point 4, ond unless the Plate is very thick 
the variation in the stress condition across the thickness 
is smal], 60 that the streases for all practical Purposes 
arc those at a point. Each set of three measurements 
giving » and qg, and their directions, is also independent 
of those obtained at any other poimt and also of any 
theory of their distribution and variation. 

We may now tum to the problem in hand of deter- 
mining the distribution of stress in a monolithic footing for 
a wall which is taken for convenience as 18 inches thick, 
spread out to 36 inches by stepped intervals of 43 inches 
horizontally and vertically. This wall is represented 
by a small model, Fig. 5, cut from a sheet of nitro- 
cellulose as a convenient material for observation, since 
it shows marked optical effects under streus, 

The model is loaded in a special form of press, which 
is capable of exerting a very accurately applied compres- 
sion load upon the end faces. The effect of applying 
load between two plane faces of different materials 
introduces, however, some local disturbances at the arcas 
of contact, and an even distribution of stress is only pos- 
sible at a small distance away from the pressure plates 
of the machine, unless these latter are made of the same 
material and are exactly of the same size as the ends of the 
model, In this case the ends rest directly on steel plates, 
and if the model is viewed in a field of polarised light 
these local disturbances are easily perceived to die away 
rapidly, and the colours observed at a short distance fram 
the surfaces of separation indicate uniform loading near 
each end, 

The most important matter is to determine the mayi- 
mum intensity of stress and its Position, and, as may 
be readily seen from. optical experiment, the maximum 
stress occurs at the ends of the junction of the wall with 
the footing. Indeed, nowhere else does the stress im- 
tensity approach that found at these points. In order 
to determine the distribution here, advantage is taken 
of the fact that one princi pal stress is zero at the contour, 
and to trace the variation in intensity of the other the 
movement of the purple blue band is observed for 
different loads, and where it intersects the contour 
the stress for a definite load is obtained by simple pro- 
portion, A total load of forty-four pounds on the 
specimen, giving an average distribution on the upper 
part of the model of 537 pounds per square inch, is found 
to produce a maximum intensity of 1,785 pounds per 
square inch at a point just below the line of junction 
of the wall with the footing, and on the curved filler 
of t-32 inches radius. The use of curves at re-entrant 
angles in this and other cases is to avoid the occurrence 
of very preat stress which o load may produce at these 
angles if practical conditions are faithfully represented. 
The variation of stress intensity throughout is indicated 
by ordinates to the face of the wall and gives a curve of 
stress distribution A BC, Fig. 6, which intersects the 
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Fro. 4.—Isocumics anp Lives oF Pamcrpan STRes? GN A 
STEPPED Footie 








Fic. 6.—Steess DistemuTicony oF THe CONTOUR AND AT THE 


Section XM op A Strerpeen Foorina 
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Fic. §.—Mone. of a Sterren Footrma 


base at C, where the stress ia zero. It is also zero in 
the ies triangular area indicated close to the 
oint G, 


The method of measurement is also illustrated by 
the inclusion of a few of the purple blue bands D used, 
from which points on the curve of distribution are found 
as indicated in the figure. 

In order to determine the stress distribution across 
a horizontal section, an addition to this procedure is 
necessary, for here both the principal stresses p and g 
must be found and, moreover, they intersect the section 
at varying angles throughout as the lines of ripen ay: 
atress on Fig. 4 indicate. One way of finding p and g 
is. to measure (f—g) optically, and (f+g) by observa- 
tions of the change of thickness under load. A tension 
or comparison member cut from the same plate and under 
suitably varied tension then servea to calibrate both sets 
of measurements, 

This involves a set of measurements of (p+q), the 
results of which are recorded tn the accompanying Table I, 
from which it is now possible to separate the consti- 
tuents » and g, and it is then found thar there is (in 
addition to a nearly normal stress p, indicated in Fig. 6 
as lying midway between the ( p-+ g) curves) a variable cross 
stress g which rises from a value of about 110 pounds per 
square inch at the centre to a maximum value of about 
170 pounds per square inch near the ends of the section 
and falling to sero at the contour, At every point, except 
the end ones, we have in fact a pair of principal stresses 
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acting across the section, and their resolved sum in the 
vertical direction equals the total load P. 

This sum can easily be shown to be 

f= Dp, . ig Lip cos? 0-+-g¢ sin* 0) a: 

Where 0 is the inclination of o sttess to the vertical, 
f is the elernent of area of the cross section and p, 
is the normal load upon it. We have, therefore, an 
opportunity ot ascertaining the general accuracy of the 
measurements by graphically integrating the area between 
the base and the curve of normal distribution p,, obtained 
experimentally, and comparing jit with the area given 





Pre, 7.—lsoc.isics axp Lines of Parca. Stores om 
Monirien Foorma 


by the mean average value of 587 pounds per square inch 
are included in ‘Table I, and it is found that the mean 
value of », a5 measured is 575 pounds per square inch, 
giving an error of 2°2 per cent. in defect, which repre- 
sents careful work on the part of the observer, Mr. R. 
Miyasima, for this type of measurement. 

It will mow be of interest to examine the question of 
the effect of cutting away the stepped footings to cive a 
sloping contour of 45°, a5 this problem was the starting 
point of this investigation, as described above. Colour 
photographs show that the projecting angles of the steps 
are under no stress, since a dark field is observed there 
similar to the background, which does not change under 
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load, although the re-entrant angles are under stress 
which diminishes in intensity with the spread of the 
base. It seems probable, therefore, that the removal 
of the parts under no stress will not alter the distribution 
very much, even although this process involves a cut 
along a line tangential to the re-entrant angles. 

Even in a footing so drastically modified, only slight 
changes take place in the directions of the lines of principal 
Stress, as is shown by Fig. 7, in which these directions 
are plotted to correspond with Fig, 4. | 

Proceeding exactly in the same manner as before, 
the contour stress is determined and is plotted on the 
accompanying Fig, 8, from which it will be noticed 
with the assistance of the measurements contained in 
Table I, that with a slightly lower average stress of 
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§85 pounds per square inch the maximum stress falls 
from 1,785 pounds per square inch to 1,640 pounds 
per square inch. In order to put this beyond all doubt, 
other models were made and the general result confirmed 
that cutting away a footing in this manner lowers the 
stress at the join; but, as the new curve of distribution 
A B @ shows, this is accompanied by a modification 
of the stress along the contour below the join, in which 
there is at first a very rapid diminution of stress intensity 
which ultimately becomes almost negligible when the 
contour again becomes horizontal. As might perhaps 
be expected, the stress distribution across the section 
XX shows very little change, but it hasa slight tendency 
to more equable distribution owing to the end maxima 
being legs pronounced. In this case the general accu racy 
of the messurements i somewhat improved (Table IT), 
a8 99 per cent. of the load is accounted for. 
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Although the chief interest in these two problems 


ig im the place of maximum stress there are various other 


stress distributions which may claim our attention, 
and one of these is the stress distribution along the 
longitudinal central section of the wall footing. 

The effect of the external contour upon this is unlikely 
to be very great, although it may be appreciable, while 
the more or less abrupt change of section tends to produce 
cross stress. There is no means here of checking the 
accuracy of measurement except from the general con- 
sideration, already stated, that forthe same distributed 
load it is to be expected that very similar distributions 
will be found which will only differ as regards their minor 
characteristics owing to the distance of the contours 
from the section, and this proves to be the case. 

In the stepped footing cross compression stress ¢ begins 
to appear im the wall well above the footing, and attains 
its. Maximum vals at or near the junction, Fig. 9: 
it then decreases i value and ultimately becomes zero 
at a point rather below the junction of the footing with 
the base. “lhe main longitudinal stress p shows a gradual 
diminution of stress as it passes through the region of 
discontinuity from 587 pounds per square inch to values 
which are influenced and raised by the end. contact 
pressures (Table IT), 

In the case of the modified footing, distributions are 
found of much the same kind (Fig. 10 and Table I'V), 
thus confirming the view that for thia longitudinal 
section the influence of the contour is practically neg- 
ligible and that the cross stress, although small numeric- 
ally, extends a considerable distance into the wall itself, 

The stress distributions at other honzontal sections 
of the stepped footing are also of interest, but are more 
difficult to determine, as their average values are low. 
It was found necessary to increase the load on the model 
to give an average value of 1,476 pounds per square inch 
on the upper section in order to determine the stress 
intensity at the lower sections. In the stepped footing 
this produced some relative change at the section X x, 
Fig. 6, a3 the maximum stresses tended to produce some 
permanent deformation which would tend to alter the 
stress distribution in its neighbourhood; but as the 
whole of the stress across the section was accounted for 
on the section Y Y, Fig. s, it is probable that the error 
is mot very large. 

‘The resulting distribution, Fig. 12, shows the interest- 
ing result that the vertical stress ~, across the section 
rises to a maximum inside the model, due to the sudden 
discontinuity of the contour at + *s inch and ite serrated 
outline. It will also be noticed that the cross stress js 
relatively small, 

At the section ZZ, Fig. 5, an integration of the norma! 
stress f, accounts for g7 per cent of the total load. It has 
a non-unifonn distribution of rather more than 1,100 |ha, 
per squire inch over the central part, Fig. 12, with 
increased values at points distant -—- ‘26 inches from the 
centre and then falls rapidly and almost linearly to the con- 
tour value, which is here very small and has a maximum 
intensity of about 120 pounds per square inch, The cross 
stress q is very small and uniform, with a value of about 
50 pounds per square inch for this load, which for this 
section has an average value of 880 pounds per square inch. 


The distribution across various sections of the modified 
footing have a certain amount of resemblance to the 
former. Thus in the model at a point 1°20 inch below 
the junction with the wall it is found that the stress dis. 
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tribution is of the form shown by Fig. 13 when under a 
load of 222 pounds. Here the maximum stresses are in 
the interior of the footing at points “o8s inches from the 
ends of the cross section of the model, and these are 
accompanied by cross stresses of relatively small magni- 
tude with maxima at about the same point, 
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The tendency im this footing as in the other is for the 
Stress to concentrate towards the centre, as colour 
photographs show. 
Simular results have been obtained*® in tension members 


Stress Distripuriox In AN UNSYMMETRICAL FooTING- 

In some cases it is desirable and necessary to increase 
the basal area of a wall by footings on one side only, and 
this gives a cross section of an unsymmetrical character, 
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with enlarged ends when the joins are made by arcs of which ia of interest and importance in practical construc- 
circles. , ¥, ———- tion. It is evident that in such a case the effect of loading 
® © Photo-Flastic Measurements of the Stress Distributionin = 97 €0d uniformly will cause a non-uniform contact load- 
Tension Members used in the Testing of Materials,'' by Prof. ing at the other, and in general an unsymmetrical stress 
E, G. Coker, Min. Proc. Instirution of Civil Engineers, vol. distribution. 


ecvill, 1918-19, part ii. An opportunity was taken of examining one case by 
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cutting off one side of the stepped footing of Fig. 5, giving 
a model having the dimensions of Fig. 14, with end faces 
plane and truly parallel, and loaded im a testing machine 
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with metal end pressure plates also kept truly parallel. The 
conditions of loading are therefore not such as to give 
uniform pressures at cither end, bit are rather such as to 
tend to the production of strains in the mode! which, when 
summed vertically, shorten the model by equal amounts at 
any vertical section provided contact is maintained over 
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the end faces. This condition of loading is no dowht 
affected by the length of the model and the position of the 
change of section with reference to the ends, so that the 
applications of these stress measurements to practical 
problems of a similar nature are strictly limited, but the 
results are useful in forming a general idea of this type of 
wall problem. Under this system of load, or rather strain, 
the isoclinics and lines of principal stress differ a good deal 
from the symumetrical case, as Figs. 15 and 16 show, and 
an optical examination indicates that the greatest intensity 
of stress is still found at the join of the wall to the footing 





Pia, 34.—~—Monnm. of aw Ussyamrreancar Foorrme, 


where a break of section occurs, As this cross section is 
clearly the most important one, it has been examined 
somewhat carefully, ond the measurements of Fig. 17 and 
Table V show that for a mean average stress of 587 pounds 
per square inch the maximum stress is 1,450 pounds per 
square inch on one side and falls to 460 lbs, per square inch 
on the other, but the fall from the maximum is very rapid 
and is practically complete in a horizontal distance of 
“2 inches, measured along the section. The cross stress g 
is Not very important, as the measurements indicate, since 
it only reaches a maximum value of 160 Ibs. per square 
inch at ‘os inches from the left hand contour. All the load 
is accounted for in these measurements, Table V, and the 
probabrlity is that the individual measurements are of a 
high order of accurncy. 
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It will be noted that the stress along the contour from 
A to # is rising in value along the whole length measured, 
rt | and on the contour GC 2D there is a minimum value above 
, the change of cross section and that the stress increases 
continuously in each direction from this point, but attains 
a greater value at the base, On the side FE F the stress is 
naturally enough very small, 

ft 1 probable that a mumber of other problems of this 
type might be worth examination. 
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Stress DisTRisuTions Due TO SuppEN CHANGES IN THE 
Caoss SECTIONS oF WALLS caUsEeD DY WINDOWs AND 
Doormways. 

The planning of buildings to give access of light and for 
€a3y communications involve discontinuities in the struc- 
ture, which cause considerable local increases of stress. 
These are provided for in various ways by eross-girders, 
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-* eemental arches and other well-known devices. ‘The 

a Practical experience due to many centuries of use gives the 

5 4 constructor great confidence in the safety and stability of 
‘a his designs, which is, as a rule, amply justified, although he 
a i’ may not know very accurately what are the stresses he has 
s 7 to provide for, nor 1s it possible in most cases to calculate 
rj Ib them with any great accuracy, Economy in the use of 
= material is therefore not so possible as it might be if there 
| was a complete knowledge of the actual stress distribu- 
= tions. 
ist) 


[t is not possible here to consider this question in detail, 
F owing to the variety and extent of the problems which 
Fre. 19.—Stress Disrarevrion is Mooirten StTerran Foorine present themselves, but as illustrations of the snplizations 


cause failure in the material the angles are rounded off 
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of photo-elastic investigation two problems are considered 
of the effect of cutting rectangular openings in a- wall 
in which for simplicity and to avoid stresses which would 


As a commencement of such an investigation we may 
tuke a rudimentary case of a square hole in a wall, 
Fig. 18, of limited width vo suit the stressing appliances 
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to a definite radius. Tt would be possible to examine 
the effects of cross girders, segmental arches and the 
like above the openings, and some suggestions for the 
treatment of such cases are made later. 


The effect of a direct compression load 
uniformly distributed over the end faces is to cause great 
local concentration of stress at the angles, as it colour 
photograph shows, and this must clearly be so, since the 
lines of stress have to pass around the discontinuity 
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Fie. 16.— Monet. of a Wav oF Linen WioTs PIERCED 
BY A SovaARE HoLte wir Rouxpep Cornens 


Fic. 29.—Isocuisics ano Lixes of Parscieal STRESS [Ny 
THE Monn. oF Fig, 18 





caused by this opening and they tend to crowd together 
at the angles. 

Their directions in this example are mdicated in the 
accompanying Fig, 1g, together with the isoclinics, from 
which they are derived. An exploration of the stress at the 
inner contour, Table VI and Fig. 20, shows that along the 
vertical sides the stress at every pont is greatly above the 
avcrage mean stress of 567 pounds per square inch, and 
rises to a maximum of about 1,110 Ibs. per square inch at 
a point where a tangent to the contour makes an angle of 
6'°1° with the vertical and then diminishes very rapidly and 
becomes an appreciable tension along the horizontal 
boundary, with a maxmmum value of 385 pounds per 
square inch at the centre of this line, Across the central 
horizontal section the normal stress p is almost linearly 
variable and in consequence the cross stress ¢ is negligible, 
The details of the measurements here show that 97° 4 per 
cent. of the load is accounted for. Itis also worth re- 
marking that along the outer contours the stress is a mini- 
mum at the ends of the central horizontal cross section, 
and rises to its maximum valite well below the disconti- 
nuity, as is indicated by the colour bands, This general 
result is also found in other cases, as for example when « 
round hole pierces a plate of limited width. 

lia simular plate is now pierced by two rectangular holes, 
the distribution of stress may be readily obtained in a 
similar manner, and Fig. 21 shows the lines of stress for 
this case, in which, as may be seen from a colour photo- 
graph, the central part of the member is mainly in pure 
compression for most of its length, and the side walls are 
under variable stress as in the earlier example, accom- 
pamued by great local stress concentration at the angles. 
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The detmled measurements are shown in Fig, 22, from linearly from 76o lbs, per square mich at the inner contour 
which it may be observed that at the central cross section to 400 Lbs. per square inch at the outer, In these cases the 
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for an average load of 547 pounds per square inch the cross stress is néeghgible, The mean accuracy of the meas- 
stress is quite uniform arid has a value of 720 pounds per urements, as determined by an integration of the stress 
square tnch, while in the side walls the stress varies almost areas, is 2°2 per cent. in excess, We may infer that in a long 
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line of windows distributed at equal intervals the inter- 
mediate brickwork or masonry is unifarmly stressed, but 
the end wall will experience a uniformly varying stress of 
the type shown in this case, It is also to be noted that the 
contour stress of the window opening is greater at the Inner 

ed angle, rising to 1,450 pounds per square inch as 
compared with 1,150 Ibs. per square inch at the corre- 
sponding point on the outer contour. ‘The stress along the 
upper and lower boundaries of these openings is mainly 
tensional, as the curve of .distribution indicates, and is 
very uniform near the centre with « maximum value of 
355 pounds per square inch, 


CORNICES, 

Many interesting examples of stress distribution arise in 
cases: Where for either purely architectural reasons, or for 
strictly utilitarian purposes, masonry is undercut so that 
only a part of the full width of one face of two blocks in 
contact bears on the next block. Im such a case a compara- 
tively great intensity of stress is developed at point A, 
Fig, 23, and at the corresponding internal angle immedi- 
ately above, while the distribution of pressure is in general 
non-uniform over the whole plane 4B. 

It has already been shown*® that when two unequal 
rectangular blocks of the same material are pressed 
together this latter effect may in general be expected, and 
that so far as experiments have been made uniform stress 1s 
only obtained when the two plane faces m contact are 
simular and equal and of the same material with loads 
on the end faces applied umformly, We may, therefore, 
expect that if one block projects beyond the other non- 
uniform stress will, in general, also be found over the 
contact surfaces even if every care is tuken to apply the 
load uniformly over the end faces. 

Examples of this kind occur frequently in many struc- 
tures, An important case is found in cornices of buildings 
and other structures, and this has-been examined for one 
particular type of a cornice of the “ Wren " type by Miss 
Janet Harns, a research student of the Engineering 
Department. 

The isoclinic lines found here, Fig, 24, when load 1s 
applied very evenly above the cornice leave no doubt as to 
the non-uniform distribution of the stress at both faces, 
and this is confirmed by the lines of principal stress shown 
in Fig, 25. The colour effects observed also show that 
there is great stress at the ends of the face, and more 
especially at the end where the cornice projects. 

A detailed examination of the stress distribution of 
the upper face 4 2, with a mean average stress of 1,600 
Pounds per square inch due to an applied Inad of 200 
pounds, proves that an intensity of 2,710 pounds per 
square inch is developed at A, which falls very rapidly 
to 1,030 pounds per square inch and then gradually 
rises to 2,060 pounds per square inch at the outermost 
point B, Moreover, the stress distnbution p is not 
normal and cross stress is developed which gives a 
tangential stress of p sin* 0+ 4 cos? 6 along the joint, anc 
may be of considerable magnitude, as q itself mses to 





®* Contact Pressures and Stresses,” by Prof. E. G. Coker, 
K. C. Chakko and M.S. Ahmed, Min. Proc. Inst. of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, 1g2t. 
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a maximum value of 383 pounds per aquare inch. Asa 
check on the accuracy of the work the total normal stress 


ip, = 2 (p cos? O+-g sin? 6) 


shows that 194 pounds of load is accounted for by the 
measurements, Or an error in defect of 3 per cent., 
Pig. 26, some part of which may possibly be accounted 
for by friction in the bearings of the compression 
machine used and slight errors in its calibration, 

Similar results aré obtained on the lower face which 
was examined independently, and the results are also 
recorded in Fig. 25. 

The stress distributions over the upper and lower 
faces, while very unsymmetrical, have a near resemblance 
to each other and account for the load upon them. 
They are, in fact, such as might be expected with a 
cornice of a purely symmetrical type with respect to the 
midway horizontal plane of the stone, and we are led 
to infer from these results that widely different types of 
cormice may be expected to give somewhat similar non- 
uniform stress distribution over the plane faces in contact, 
although this conclusion requires the confirmation of 
further experiments on several other types. 

It may seem surprising that the effect of a mere side 
projection should exert so great an influence on the stress 
distribution at the joints, especially as it ig known from 
cariier experiments that ¢qual rectangular blocks 
pressed together by uniformly applied forces on the end 
faces prve uniform compression stress across the faces. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that in the latter case 
the strains in the direction of the load are necessarily 
all equal at every point, whereas in the case of a cornice 
the projecting part, although free from direct load, is 
subjected to the action of stress over two plane faces 
which compress the part built into the wall, and in doing 
this a variable strain is imposed on the free part, which 
is naturally most intense at the junction with the wall, 
er 1s Not inconsiderable at some distance away from the 
ace, 

Stress ts, therefore, produced in the projecting part 
af the cornice itself, as may be confirn in a dark 
field of view by the application of load, which has the 
immediate effect of causing colour bands to appear there. 
The directions of this stress system are shown in Fig. 2s, 
and this latter anaes, aS indicates that it is only the 
VErY outermost part o cornice which is practicall 
free from ae i 

The resistance to deformation exerted by the pro- 
jecting part of the cornice has, therefore, the effect of 
Producing great concentration of stress at its junction 
with the wall and of modifying the distribution over the 
face ina manner which depends on the width of the joint. 
Proceeding inwardly along the joint the stress falls very 
rapidly and attains a minimum value and then steadily rises 
to another maximum value at the inner face, 

8 Stress concentration at the ends of the joints, 
and particularly at the face of a wall may, in unfavourable 
circumstances, become dangerous and lead to the cornice 
itself being pinched off in places where, owing to uncqual 
settlement of the foundations of a building or other 
causes, undue load is thrown on some part of a wall. 
Opening out the joints at the comice has the effect of 
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transferring the maximum concentration of stress to the 
points where the jomt % carried back, and increases 
the stress concentration there owing to the diminished 
contact area, and also possibly to the mereased eocen- 
tricity of the load above. ‘Vertical slits carried a short 
distance into the cornice at the wall face duminish the con- 
centrations at the ends of the horizontal jomts, but intro- 
duce new ones at the ends of the slits of mot much less 
intensity even when the ends of the slits are well rounded. 
From a structural point of view these observations show, 
in fact, that the primary defect of a-cornice ts that it 
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is an addition of material in such a manner aa to cause 
increased stress which would not otherwise develop. 
An appreciable reduction of stress may be obtained. if 
the cornice is part of a block of greater depth than itself, 
and some preliminary measurements show that this gives 
S0me | ovement in the stress concentration, ; 
‘These illisetrative examples are probably sufficient to 
give an idea of a form of investigation on the stress 
distributions in buildings, which is capable of great 
extension, since there are any number of still more 
complicated problems other than the types aclected 
which could be solved, and which would probably repay 
It may, therefore, be of mterest to outline the possi- 
bilities of further work in this direction, No sttempt 
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has been made here to reproduce the features of the con- 
struction of building made by assembling bricks or 
masonry blocks bonded together im various familiar 
ways, but it would not be difficult to construct models in 
which such units are cemented together, and since there 
is a considerable range of transparent bodies available 
it is also possible to build up composite structures to 
represent the use of materials like brick, stone, cement 
and steel in combination, 

In particular, the question of stress distribution in 
reinforced concrete structures offers a very promising 
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field of work, as experiments show on the union of trans- 
parent materials with thin rods of organic substances of 
superior elasticity or of metal wires, 

In another direction it is found that the shaping of 
sections used in steel frame-works, and the riveting of 
these together, is quite a feasible operation and has, 
in fact, been accomplished for a roof now shown. 

We may therefore hope that further investigation of 
this kind on models of buildings may afford some help 
to architects in providing economical structures suitable 

In conclusion, | wish to express my warmest thanks 
to my research assistants, Miss Janet Harris, B.Sc. and 
Mr. R. Miyasima, who have made nearl¥ all the detailed 
observations described in this paper. 





[The discussion on Professor Coker’s Paper will be published in the mext issue of the Journal on 20 February.] 
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Westminster Abbey Re-examined’ 
BY ERNEST A. R. RAHBULA [A]. 


Few men can write on the subject of the Abbey with 
the authority and intimate knowledge possessed by 
Professor Lethaby. The new book bearing his name 
will therefore be welcomed by all lovers of the build- 
ing, but to some it may come asa slight disappointment, 
when they open the volume, to find that they are al- 
ready acquainted with several of the chapters which 
appeared as a series of articles in The Burlder during 
the year 1924. 

The author, however, was well advised in republish- 
ing these in the present work, which is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on Westminster and a worthy 
companion to his former volume, The King's Crafts- 
mien. 

The new book is not, as the ttle may imply, a 
revision of the previous work, though, where in the 
light of fresh evidence or more considered judgment 
the author modifies his original opinions, he now gives 
us the benefit of his conclusions. 

To quote from the Preface, the present volume “ is 
a supplement to, rather than a reprint of, the former 
book. ... The special subject of this, as of the 
earlier study, is the form and details of the Abbey 
Church and other buildings as first wrought and the 
craftsmen who worked at them. The older volume 
remains a fuller study of the Royal Masons and other 
artists, while this is a complete study of the Build- 


ings." 

The first two chapters are devoted to a discussion 
on the Confessor’s Church and the early Norman work. 
Of the former, by an able analysia and co-ordination of 
all the available evidence, we have what is perhaps the 
most convincing description yet given, and it may now 
be accepted as estublished that the Presbytery was only 
two bays in length with an apsidal east end and was 
flanked by side chapels. A greater element of con- 
jecture enters Into the reconstruction of the crossingand 
the western limb of the church, but here the suggestion 
that the word vestibulum, inthe 11th century description 
of the Abbey, might be interpreted a3" nave," and not 
in its modern meaning, is probably correct.T 

Considering the importance of Westminster and the 
relative size of the infirmary halls in other Bene- 
dictine houses, it 1 difficult to believe that a small 
building of less size than St. Katherine’s Chapel would 
have satisfied the Abbey in the twelfth century, as is 
now suggested. 

*Wertminster Abbey Re-examined. By W. BR. Lethaby, Duck- 
worth, London, 1923. 218. net. 

t Since writing the above My.A. W. Clapham, F.5.A., tella me 
that in the early ‘uccount of St. Ricquier Picardy, quoted by 
M. Durand in his monograph on the building, the word 
vestiiulum is used in a sense that the author proves conclusively 
‘to have been the nave of the church. 


Insufficient evidence has prevented any definite 
theory being advanced on the problems in connection 
with the thirteenth century Lady Chapel, but on the 
Chapel of Henry VII (for which it was demolished) 
we have two chapters in which it is well demonstrated 
how both the structure and its fittings were originally 
designed to emphasise the general character and pur- 
pose of this royal mausoleum. 

Regarding the great rebuilding of Henry II, the 
record of the feverish haste with which the work was 
pushed forward in 1252 and the possibility of a strike 
of the workmen the next year, followed by a period 
of comparative inactivity due to troubled times, shows 
that the architects of those days were confronted with 
much the same trials which harass their successors of 
to-day. In discussing the influence of contemporary 
French architecture on this work, the Cathedral of 
Amiens is now substituted for Rheims as having been 
the greater of the two main sources of inspiration, 
and numerous instances of similarity een 
Amiens and the Abbey, not only in parts of the plan 
but in the details, positions and mrofifs of various 
carvings, are adduced to support this conclusion. It 
is reassuring to national pride to have the author's con- 
viction, added to those of other authorities, that Master 
Henry of Reyns, the architect for Henry III's first 
work, was an Englishman, a theory challenged by the 
late Mr. Westlake in his recent great work, but the 
matter is purely of academic interest, and, until the 
birthplace and parentage of Master Henry are dis- 
covered, is quite beyond positive proof. 

In the chapter on the Chapter House we have an 
original, and what must be a correct, reading of the 
larger part of the much-worn inscription on the beau- 
tiful tile floor. The work of past “ restorers " generally 
has been considerately dealt with, and here Scott's 
mistake in failing to appreciate that the quatrefoil in 
the tympanum of the Annunciation doorway should 
have been left open is well argued, as are, in other 
parts of the book, the debatable points in connection 


.with the original design of the north front of the 


North Transept. 

It is impossible to make even a passing reference 
to the number of subjects discussed, all in the same 
scholarly and sympathetic manner, which bring: 
vividly before the reader the glory of the Abbey as it 
was in the Middle Ages. Sculpture, glazing, mosaic- 
work and painting, metal work and tombs,all have their 
place, and we meet again with pleasure the craftsmen 
who fashioned them, 

Accustomed as we are to seeing the Abbey in the 
sombre atmosphere of to-day, it takes an effort of 
the imagination to visualise the church as it looked 
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“in its first freshness—sharp, unencumbered, light 
and undirted.” And it will come as a shock to many 
to be reminded of its formér gayness. Few and 
small as the remnants are, enough evidence, however, 
has been found to show that not only were the walls 
and vaulting richly decorated with colour, but the 
sculpture and tombs added to this cheerfulness ; 
“even the little knight in the gable of Crouchback's 
tomb,"’ we read, “ had red cheeks and he rode a dappled 
horse.” 

The reader will disagree with few of the conclusions 
arrived at on the debatable problems raised, but in 
dating the Roman coffin (now in the Museum) from 
the character of its lettering as being not later than 
A.D. 200, the author has omitted to reconcile the 
lettering with the inscription itself, which, the late 
Mr, J. 5S. Joyce pointed out, could not be earlier than 
the latter part of the fourth century. 

The book is well produced and the type is good, 
but the lack of an index ia felt; an obvious printer's 
error on page 22 unfortunately post-dates the Norman 
work at Winchester Cathedral by roo years. 

Only three photographs have been included amongst 
the numerous drawings and sketches which illustrate 
the volume ;. most of the latter have been made by the 
author. 

To the mixed feelings of delight or depression which 
follow, as one realises the wealth of what is left or 
contemplates the destruction of the past, must be 
added a sense of gratitude and relief that the buildings 
are now in the care of such sympathetic and conserya- 
tive hands. ‘' The systematic cleaning of the structure 
and monuments,” writes the author at the end of one 
chapter, “ has given me more pleasure during my little 
term than almostanything else—the one greater pleasure 
is the new work I have not done in the ancient church.” 

Would that past guardians of the Abbey, and many 
of those under whose care lie other of our famous 
buildings, could express such pious pleasure ! 


Correspondence 
LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
2 Soniford Place, W. 
8 Fanwary to2h, 
The Editar, Jourxat R.1.B.A..— le 
Dean Sta—We are greatly indebted to Sir Charles 
ficholson and to Sir Francis Fox for their most imterest- 
ing papers upon the history of the building of Lincoln 
Cathedral and the story of its failures and repairs. Time 
prevented any discussion of technical detail at the meeting 
and I should therefore like to offer the following observa- 
tions, | 
A chronological record of defects and of works of repara- 
tion is of great value as indicating what methods of repair 
are most durable. 
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Anv large operation of grouting, however, does not 
appear in these records at Lincoln. Having regard to the 
nature of the defects, [ should like to suggest a fuller 
consideration of the important question of shrinkage in 
this liquid mortar and to offer a word of warning. 

Mr. Godfrey, the clerk of works, informed us that no 
expansion or shrinkage had been discovered in grout 
which had been cut out after a comparatively short teat. 

Having regard to the composition of the grour and its 
method of application, this statement conflicts with 
ordinary experience, | 

The cause of most of the trouble at Lincoln, as indeed 
in the majority of similar cases, is shrinkage of the core 
From the ashlar facing. ‘he core and facing of the walls 
are unequal in their relative proportions of mortar and 
therefore of moisture. Judging by photographs, the aggre- 
gate of the core at Lincotn is large and uneven; therefore, 
the quantity of mortar must be excessive in proportion 
to aggregate—probably as much as 30 per cent. to 40 
per cent. 

A slow setting concrete of this kind is: unreliable ; it 
cannot, without structural precaution, set equally, or 
combme with the ashlar facing, 

Ita first tendency 1s to expand in the process of serting 
which, under unfavourable circumstances, will slightly 
bulge the facing. 

The great amount of water used in the rubble and 
deposited as rain during building must in evaporating 
have involved a loss of bulk in the body of the wall. 

‘This loss of mass ia represented by the natural shrinkage 
of the core and the inevitable cleavage from the jointed 
atone skin, the mortar of which shrinks but slightly. 

The grout, which is now being inserted in great quan- 
tities, is applied, as indeed the rubble was built, from the 
bottom upwards, and is stated to have great penctration. 

It contains a very large proportion of water to cement 
and greater still to sand. ‘The preparation of the walls is 
mainly one of complete saturation, so that there is an 
aporeciable increase in the body of the old lime rubble, 
partly created by the re-energising of the lime. 

The samples of grout which were exhibited at the 
meeting showed a very low proportion of sand to cement. 
This proportion requires a large amount of water for its 
effective working anc application. Large cracks are being 
filled up with solid grout after a thorough preliminary 
saturation. "The result of it all ie that apart from the added 
weight a Vast quent? of cement grout has been applied to 
crevices in a dk we lime core, and, independently of 





other tendencies, must shrink in evaporating. 


It is impossible to say to what extent fissures will take 
Place, but when it is also understood that the penetration 
of grout ts uncertain and unequal, it does seem desirable 
that opportunities should be seized of rebuilding the core 
or parts of it when they occur. 

Alternatively a system of building in of brick or tile 
ties and grouting the intervening spaces would be more 
Permanent in its effect than the indiscriminate grouting, 
with unnecessarily powerful material, walls of uncertain 
structural condition. 

It is satisfactory to know that metal used in works of 
reinforcement at Lincoln are of non-oorroding kind 
Yours faithfully, 





= 


W. A. Forsytn [F)). 
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MODERN TENDENCIES IN FRENCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Atelier Auguite Perrett, 
93 <lwenwe de la Grande-Armie, 
Palais de Bois, 


30 December 1925. 
The Editor, Jourwat, R.1.B.A.— 

Dean Sut,—There is a statement by Col. H. P. Cart 
de Lafontaine in the issue of the R.I.B.A. Journan for 
December 5 which I fear may be misleading to most 
readers. The statement is “ that this new ortentation of 
architectural conception and composition has its roots in 
tis very school” (i... French National School), and is the 
second paragraph, first page. 

The fact of the matter is thar the very reverse is true, 
and I can only assume that your author has been mis- 
informed. 

The members of this Atelier, who read the JourNaL, 
resent the above statement and have asked me to do what 
T can to correct it.—Yours truly, 

S. Woons Hirt. [.4.]. 


6, Gray's inn Place, 
Gray's fon, Lenton, WoC .1, 


8 Fomuary 1926, 
The Editor, Jourwar, R.1.8.A.,— 

SIR,—I have just recerved Mr. 5. Woods Hill's letter 
of December jo, 1925, and in reply to the opinion ex- 
pressed therem would like to draw your correspondent's 
attention to the context which gives, [ think, an accurate 
appreciation of the situation as regards architectural ten- 
dencies in France at the present time. The paragraph in 
my article which immediately follows that quoted by 
Mr. S. Woods Hill reads as follows :-—* And those who 
took part in the recent International Congress on Archi- 
tectural Education will remember that the French dele- 
gates drew attention to the two strong currents of archi- 
tectural thought which exist in France at the present 
time, commenting on the way in which new constructional 
possibilities are gradually transforming preconceived 
standards of proportion and beauty..." 

lt may be of sufficient interest to your readers to quote 
From the papers read at the Congress by Monsieur <A. 
Defrasse, himself a “ Chef d'Atelier,”’ and member of the 
Council of the “ Ecole des Beaux Arte” and Monsieur 
Léon Jaussely, Professor at the French National School. 

Monsieur Defrasse, in his paper on “ Architectural 
Education in the Present " (pp. 43-45), says —" | have 
now reached the second part of my survey, that in which 
I shall endeavour to set out the result of the training 
given at the * Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux 
Arts." This part certainly is the most interesting, but it 
ig also difficult, because « sincere and attentive observer 
must note that a spirit of unrest prevails, a period of 
crisis in the teaching of architecture is manifest. Pro- 
fessors and students alike are uncertain of their solutions, 
uneasy as to the direction in which their researches should 
be made, os doubtful os to intellectual tendencies in the 
matter of architectural composition and design. .. . 
‘Two currents of opimion, very distinctly divergent, exist 
in educated minds: some think that the rules of har- 
mony are immutable, and that the beautiful proportions 
which we have inherited from the classic period and which 
were renewed with the Rengissance, the portion of parts 
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and forms, are already established and that the artist 
should find the expression of his personality within the 
framework defined by a healthy traditional style, the 
sure guide to good taste. Others consider that the use 
of new materials should modify the ancient forms and 
proportions, that the precursory signs of an architectural 
revival, of a new style, as they say, are showing themselves 
and they revolt against the notions resulting from tra- 
dition ; no more scholarly forms for them, form should 
simply result from calculations and scientific facts.” 
Mlonsteur Defrasse then examines the problem in some 
detail and remarks (of the advanced students of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts): “ All are moulded by healthy 
tradition, are able to design and move with freedom in 
the domain of construction, Some have resolutely attached 
the new problems ; and, guided by their professors, they have 
become the tndispentable artizans who will know how to 
combine the sobriety of truly modern lines with something 
of the greatness and beauty of the classic past.” 

The italics are mine. 

Monsieur Jausecly, in his paper on " Architectural 
Education of the Future " (pp. 62-63), indeed gocs further 
than this and says :—"' Whatever opinion we may hold 
of the present evolution of architecture, it is undeniable 
that this evolution does exist and that we are at, present 
witnessing conscious of unconscious attempts to renew 
architectural forms and «sthetics. 

“This revival is more particularly noticeable in im- 
portant buildings, large stores and bridges, churches, 
banks, cinemas, railway atations, airship sheds, etc., which 
we can consider are the expression of the monumental 
architecture of our time, and which Inogically should be 
compared with that of other epochs in order to under- 
stand the meaning of this architectural transformation.” 
After examining the problem of the ‘‘ new ssthetics,” 
Professor Jaussely says :—“ Does this new orientation 
demand a new teaching of architecture? It seems that 
it must be so." . 

One could continue at some length, but T hope that 
these i abegesie of our distinguished colleagues who have 
spent the greater part of their lives in the study of the 
question will be sufficient to convinee your correspondent 
that it is not inaccurate to say “ thet this new orientation 
of architectural conception and composition has ita 
roots in this very school (the ~ ole des Beaux Arts).” 

I should like to thank Mr. 5, Woods Hill for having 
raised this point and would suggest that the apparent 
divergence of our views may be explained by the fact that 
it 18 extremely difficult to appreciate general tendencies 
unless one has a sufficiently detached position as there is 
always a danger of “ not secing the wood for the trees.”"— 
lam, yours faithfully, 

H. P. L. Carr pe Larowram [4.], 


CONDITION OF THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY—AND INCREASED COST OF 
BUILDING WORK, 

The Broadway, 
Totland Bay, fH, 
20 Fanuary 1926, 





The Editor, Journa., R.1.B_A.— 

Dear Sra,—In the report of the Paper read by Mr. 
Welch on “ The Condition of the Building Industry,” and 
the discussion, there is a point that strikes one very forcibly, 
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and that is the apparent impossibility of obtaming any- 
thing like reliable statistics of output in the building 
Taking the case of the bricklayers ; the figures given by 
Mr. Welch differ so completely fram those given by Mr. 
George Hicks as to make it very difficult to form any 
opinion in the matter. According to Mr. Welch's figures 
there were 11,750 fewer bricklayers in 1924 than in 1013, 
and alzo from statistics and particulars mven him by 
various builders a rod of brickwork takes 14 hours longer 
to lay than in 1913. Yet according to Mr. George Hicks 
two thousand million more bricks were laid in tg24 than in 
1913, with 25,000 less bricklayers. The difference in these 
Bieures is so0.great that it makes one realize that there miust 
be great miscalculation somewhere. 
Perhaps when the joint committee of architects, 
builders, and operatives, proposed in the Paper, and so 
very desirable for the well being of the industry as a whole, 
is formed, it will be possible for the various parties to lay 
their figures and the sources from which they are obtained 
on a committee table, and thoroughly thrash out these 
impossible differences. It is only by these means, I think, 
that we can find out what ia wrong, and endeavour, by the 
joint goodwill of all the parties concerned, to put our house 
in order and improve the noblest industry in the world — 
Yours truly, W. A. Cote Apams [4.]. 


THE ARCHITECT AND HIS WORK. 
Praatontial Chambers, 
Bennbery. 
2h January 126. 
The Editor, Jourmar, R.1.B.4..— 

Duar Sin —Allow me to offer my humble congratula- 
tions: to the authors of The Architect and His Wark. 
It will undoubtedly be very useful to young architects in 
Practice, particularly those in the country, ‘The brevity 

businesslike composition are its asset.—Yours fuith- 
Fully, F. J. Coors [£.]. 


Allied Societies 
BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Proresson ApeRcromnie's ADDRESS, 
“Crry [MPROVEMENTs AND ReEcteNaL PLANNING.” 


Bae! PF. Abercrombie, F.R.1.B.A., gave an address 
* City Improvement and Regional "Planning * at. 
irae of the Bristol Society of Architects on 21 January. 
Amongst those present was Sir John Swaish (Chairman 
of the Brstol Town Planning Committee). 

Mr. R. C. James, F-R.I.B.A. (President), who was im 
the chair. said the Society considered the subject was 
likely to imterest mot only architects but the general 

lic, more especially, perhaps, landowners, and they 
Soir decided to throw the mecting open to the 
public, and he wns pleased to welcome such a large 
nudience. 

Professor Abercrombie zaid that some might think the title 
of his shee should be a subject for two addresses, but his 
object was:to try ta join up the two ideas of city improvement 
and regional planning, and to show that they had an mttmate 
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and real connection. The tendency tm regional schemes was 
often fo concentrate on areas between towns rather than on 
towns in rélation to siirrounding areas. There woe an 
unreality in preparing elaborate schemes for towns without 
legislative means of execution, but be was emboldened to 
epenk of city improvement from the fact that the present 
Minister of Health, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, was shortly to 
introduce much more extended powers for dealing with cites 
as they are, He thoucht there won u clear case for every town 
to prepare a scheme for central improvement as well as. joining 
with near-by local authorities for preparing regional plans. All 
would agree that they were up against great difficulties in pre- 
paring large schemes of central improvement, such as questions 
of cost, compensation for property, and matters of that kind, 
His contention waa that when they were dealing with o region 
such és that, for instance, in which Both and Bristol were the 
two focal points, it was essential that they should think of the 
future of the two cities and other towns in the region m con- 
nection with the develooment of the countryside around, ‘That 
evening he would ask them to divest themselves for « moment 
of any consideration of existing boundaries of authorities, for. 
boundaries. could be changed where necessary, and to think of 
areas on their own merits, from a three-fold poimt of view :— 
(r) OF place (2) of work ; und (4) of people, 
the first there were points “pf toporriphy and geology to be 
considered, [nm the past there had been a tendency to ignore 
those and to bunld howses where they were most wanted on the 
spur of the moment. As to the second point, work, they had 
to consider what were the mainaprings of a town's Prosperity. 
In some there wae the residential or health consideration, such 
as in the cave of Bath and Weston-super- Mare, At Chester, 
for instance, there was a variety of considerations, some of 
which were in opposition to one another, and it-was of import- 
ance to think what should be worked fos, and whether any one 
element should be suppressed or developed. In Bristol they 
had an interesting problem in the new docks being further 
rahe] river. Did that mean that the industrial clement 
was going to change ? Were the factory areas to po up the 
Avon towards Bath or go down the Avon in the direction of 
Avonmouth ? What was the best use to which the valley 
between Bristol and Beth should be put? Should it be 
industrialised or kept in its beauty for recreational purposes ? 
again, what urces should be given up totally to factories, 
or aid they intend to keep a mixture of factories and houses im 
cermin parts? In the past, nearness to work had been the 
chief consideration governing the position of houses, and in 
Lancashire they found large mills with Broupe < of houses around 
them. Since the War a most drastic revolution had come in 
the meane of bocomotion, and he thought the motor-"bus was 
more revolutionary than ‘the locomotive, -‘The tendency, he 
thought, would be for the population te spread more over the 
countryside. As the towns were improved, and the centres 
of towns became cleared, there would be a tendency for even 
the Poorer people to get away, and that would mean a new 
grouping of the population. When linge masses of people 
moved the question was mot merely one of moving out to new 
tuburbs but of moving further afield and forming new dormi- 
tory towns, ‘That was a point to be borne in mind in regional 
planning. What should be guarded against was ' ribbon " 
development—a étretching out along the sides of new roads, 
‘That was not only ugly, but nomical, and a scattered 
population was difficult te deal with in regard to a 
¢ and other matters, A better method was to take 
certain centres and develop new towns or villages, end hat 
would require much eect regional planning. planning 
would follow pe such fundamental requirements, Road 
Planning d not dictate where people chould live but be 
ancillary te it. "The question of open spaces must be borne in 
mind, and should not be coesidered. stnayty from abe point of 
View of a single local authority, and he did not see why certain 
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Jocal authorities should nor combine th provide suitable 
regional open spaces. Finally, it spade aten that suitable 
civic centres were provided with room Pa development. 
Professor coda gee allucted, in conclusion, to the fact that 
im the Bristol and Bath district those concerned were working 
in close co-operation with regard to future development, much 
closer than in any district with which he was familiar. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Professor Aber- 
ition of Mr. G. C. Lewrence, 
y Mr. L, 5. Mackenzie, the City 


crombie on the prog 
F.RLLBLA., seconded 
Engineer. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL DENNER. 

The annual dinner of the Northem Architectural Assz- 
ciation was held on the 7o January. The chair was 
occupied by Lieut.-Col. G, Reavell, O,B.E., President of 
the Association, who, in proposing the tosst of © Our 
Municipal Corporations,” sad a great problem was pre- 
sented to their governing body in dealing with the large 
mass of trafic which would be created by the new bridge. 
They had considered that problem soundly and well, and 
they had eventually deci led on the scheme which, by 
public vote, had been defeated that day. He wished that 
every voting paper had been headed: “* Opportunities 
mussed are seldom recalled.” He could only hope that 
Newcastle would one dayrise toits opportunities. Thenew 
street would have been a permanent asset to Newcastle. 

Councillor W. Vincent Longfield (Deputy Lord Mayor) 
said they hud spentimonths of strenuous work on , 
that had been turned down. While he did not feel 
crushed, he felt sympathy for those who did not feel os 
he did. He said, with the preatest respect, that in ae 
of the particular schemes they would have to pay, He 
feared that cutting out the new street would submit them 
to a penalty of at eb {50,000 a year. 

toast of “'T: Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and Allied Seda © was proposed by Major Robert 
Temperley, M1.A., 0.8.E., D DL. (Chairman of Council, 
Newcastle Society), who expressed his pleasure thar great 
educational bodies were prepared to co-operate In en- 
deayouring to find the best way not only of producing 
good architects but also of ecacatas public opinion in 
architecture. 

Major Dosser (President, York and East Yorkshire 
Society of Architects), replying, said that co-operation 
between the allied societies was valuable in the direction 
of unity of practice and professional conduct. 

Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A. (Secretary R.LB.A.), said 
they would undoubtedly be disappointed with regard to 
the day's news, but he was convinced that 4 great city 
like Newcastle was not going to sit down for ever under 
what had happened. 


DEVON SL EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
FORMATION OF Design renatesl Um AT Exeran, 


A meeting te inaugurate 2 itectural Design Club for 
Exeter and district wes hecetithy held at the University College, 
Eweter. 


The chair was taken by Mr. E. F; Hooper, in the unavoidable 
absence of the President of the Society, Mr. J. Leighton 
Fouracre, and in addition to o large attendance of architects 
and students there were also present the chairman and secretary 
of the Exeter City Education Conmmnittece, Alderman John 
Stocker, and Mr. A. C. Hadeoe, and the Registrar of Exeter 
University College, Mr. A. K. Woodbridge. 


and Mr. Robertson 


After formal business, the Chairman explained the serious 
need of facilities for axcoiereton at education in Exeter. and 
district, and that, follo the remarks in the President's 
sddress on this matter, at the annual mecting held in March 
last, a amall committee ‘was fortied to muggest lines on which 
suitible action might be token. With the approval of the 
Council of the Society, the Architectural Association were 
approached. ‘They su suagorted that subjects should be set in 
accordance with the A | progtammes, and offered the 
asgistunce of their masters, who would visit Exeter periodically 
to advise students and criticise their work. | 

Mr. F. R. Yerbury conveyed the good wishes of his Council, 
and said they were very willing to give every assistance in the 
formation of the (lub. | 

Mr. Howard Robertson then addressed the mecting, and 
described in detail the scheme of training practised in the 
Architectural Association schools, explaining how this could 
be adapted to the requitements ‘of the Exeter students. A 
cniersion of students’ drawings which he had brought were 
wused by him to illustrate the progress of a student passing 
through the various years of the school study, 

The acheme for the working arrangements of the Club was 
briefly outlined by Mir. W. J. “M. Hier LSS, 

Mr. Percy Morris proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Yerbury 
their assistance both in preparing the 
inttial detula of the echeme and coming to Exeter to give the 
Club such an enthusiasts start. 


LEICESTER AND. LEICESTERSHIRE SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
Annual Deven. 

The annual dinner of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects was held on Friday, 15 Janvary, 
about 40 Members and guests ‘present. ‘The Presi- 
dent (hee E. T. Allcock, F.R.I.B.A.) was m the chair. 

‘The guests included the Mayor of Leicester (Alderman 
Banton}, Mr. H. Aldennan Dickman (President of the 
Notts and Derby Society of Architects}, Mr. John Platt 
(Principal of the Leicester College of Art), and Messrs. 
C, Stretton, F.R.I.B.A., and F. B. Cooper, A.R.1.B.A. 
The toasts included the ‘King, Leicester City and Trade, 
and the Society. 

Mr. J. Stockdale Harreon, F.R.IL.B.A. (ex-President) 
made presentations on of the Society to Mesars. 
C. Stretton (late Hon. Secretary) and F.. B. Cooper (late 
Hon, Treasurer) after 1 5 and 10 Years’ service respectively. 


FRESENTAT 10N TO MR. GOTCH 

A replica of the portrait of Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, painted 
by Mr, 'T. C. Gotch, which now hangs im the Institute 
Galleries, has been presented to him by his fellow towns- 
men of Kettering. Mr. Gotch, in his turn, presented it 
to his native town at a large and representative gathering 
held on 20 January. Mr. Arthur Keen, in the unayoid- 
able absence of Mr. Dawber, represented the R.E.B.A, at 
the gathering. The portrait will now form a permanent 
addition to the collection of the Kettering Art Gallery. 


R.LB.A. PAMPHLET ON “THE ARCHITECT AND 
HIS WORK. 

Thi pamphlet, which =e compiled by the Practice 
Standing Committee with the assistance of the late Mfr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Past President, has been issued by the Council 
with a view to bringing before the general public the functions 
of an architect and his use to the community. 

Members can obtain copies of the pamphiet for circulation 
to their friends, on y sat to the Secretary R.IB.A, at 
a cost of 28, 6d, per 
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Obituary 


FRANCIS BAKER [F.]. 

The death has recently occurred in Canada of Francis 
Baker, who was a Past President of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, and for many years Hon. Secretary 
for Canada of the BLLB.A. Mr. Baker occupied a 

Prominent position as an architect in Toronto. He 
studied architecture in New York and afterwards in 
Londen im the office of the late Mr. Thomas Colleutt, 

Mr. Baker was the first Canadian to be made a fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects; Returning 
to Canada, he practised his profession in Toronto for 
upwards of thirty years. Some of the buildings he 
designed are the Saturday Night Building, the General 
Assurance Building, the Royal Bank Building, Yonge 
and Btoor Sereets, and, in association with Carrére and 
Hastings, of New York, the Traders’ Bank Building, 
Yonge and Colborne Streets. With George W. Gouin- 
lock he designed the Temple Building, Bay and Richmond 
Streets, the Alexandra Palace University Avenue, and the 
Manufacturers’ Huilding at the Exhibition. 

Mr. Baker was in his 59th year, 

JAMES FORBES [F.]. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. James Forbes 
of Middlesbrough at the early age of 45 years. He served 
‘his articles with Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Sona, of the same 

town, who found him a brilliant pupil and an enthusiastic 
worker. On leaving them he went to London into the 
office of Mr. A. J. Wood and then into the office of the 
L.C.C., remmining in all about four vears in London. He 
then returned to Middlesbrough, where he commenced 
Practice on his own accountin 1906. His abilines carly 
produced for him a good general practice, which he main- 
tained until his death. He was successful in competitions, 
and particularly in school work, winning the first premium 
for additions to the Linthorpe Schools, and the Marton 
Grove Secondary Schools, which are now bemg carried 
“an at a cost of between {40.000 and fs50,000. He also 
had an extensive practice in cinema work, designing and 
carrying out the new “ Elite” Palace, Middlesbrough, 
ata cost of about J 60,000, besides several smaller cinema 
theatres in the same district. He also carried out several 
medium-sized country houses in the district. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 
The A.B.8. specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Acsurance the sum assured and banus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. "The Society is not tied to any instirance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commuis- 
‘sion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contriburion to the Society's 
funds. 
Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone : 
Mayfair 434. 


OBITUARY . 23! 


THE AMALGAMATION OF THE R.1B.A. 

AND THE SOCIETY GF ARCHITECTS. 

| THe Soctety’s STATEMENT, 

_ On 18 June 1925, the Society of Architects went 
into voluntary liquidation following its amalgamation 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects, prior 
to which the Society had made a donation of £525 to 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, After satisfying 
the Society’s liabilities the liquidator has transferred 
to the R.ILB.A. property of the estimated value of 
£10,000. This includes the Socicty’s leasehold pre- 
muses in Bedford Square, £876 in cash, and inveated 
funds amounting to {4,588, of which / 3,263 is ear- 
marked for developing and maintaining architectural 
scholarships including the late Society's Victory 
Scholarship of the value of £150. 

The Institute will further benefit by the admission 
of some 1,400 new members transferred from the 
Society representing an increase in the Institute's 
revenue from subscriptions of over {4.000 per annum. 

The Society of Architects was founded in 1884 and 
during the forty-one years of its existence has done 
much to promote the interests of architecture and 
architects particularly in the direction of Education and 
in advocating the Statutory Registration of Architects, 

Inder the amal tion scheme the Institute is 
carrying on the Society's Educational and Registration 
work and has appointed Mr. C, McArthur Butler, who 
was Secretary of the Society for twenty-seven years, 
to be Secretary of the R.I.B_A, Registration Committee 
which has in hand the promotion of a Bill in Parliament 
for the Statutory Registration of Architects. 


NOTES FROM ‘THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 
| t& Janvary 1926, 
Tre Boarp oF ARcHrrecrunan Epucatron, 
The following were appointed Corresponding Membet 
etic eae, ng pp ponding Members 

Rodney H, Alsop, Victoria, Australia, 

Professor Claude Batley, School of Architecture, 
Bombay, 

Robert Cable, Bombay, 

Professor Percy Nobbs, MeGill University, Montreal, 

E. ee Powers, Hon. Secretary R.1.B.A. for South 
a BG gf a 

5. Hurst Seager, New Zealand. 

HB. M. Sullivan, Lahore, India. 

Sir John Sulman, Sydney, Australia. 

sia Ramsay Traquair, McGill University, Mont- 
real. 

Professor Leslie Wilkinson, University of Sydney, 
Australia, 

The President, Singapore Society of Architects. 

eon John Burnet, R.A., was appointed a member of the 





R.1.B.A. Paes AND STupENTSHIPS. 
The Award of the R.I-B.A. Prizes and Studentships for 
19026 was approved and ordered to be submitted to the 
General Body. 
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BintpinG REsearcu, 

On the advice of the Science Standing Commuttece tt 
was decided to invite the Institute of Builders to nominate 
three members to attend the February meeting of the 
Science Standing Committee to discuss the question of 
the possibilities of co-gperution in building research work 
between the Institute of Builders and the Science Stand- 
ing Committee. 

THe BurcpinGg [spustar. 

On the advice of the Practice Standing Committee, the 
Council requested the Architects’ and Builders’ Con- 
sultation Board to take inte immediate consideration as a 
matter of urgency the pending termmation of the agree- 
ments regarding wages and hours in the building industry, 

Spreciat. Etscrigs To THE FRLLoWwsHIP. 

Under the provisions of the Supplement Charter, 
rg25, Clause [V,, the following architects were elected 
as Fellows of the R.LB.A. :— 

Mr, T. H. Lyon, Cambridge. 

Mr. Henry Sproatt, ‘Toronto, 

Mr, E. R. Rolph, Toranto. 

Fivat. EXAMINATION, 

On the advice of the Board of Architectural Education 
it was decided that students of Exempted Schools who 
are entitled to exemption from the Final Examination 
shall be required to come up for election as Associates 
within two vears of the completion of their school 
course exempting them from the Final Examination, and 
that students who do not present themselves for clection 
as Associates within these two years, except with the 
special permission of the Board, shall be required to take 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination in the usual way if they 
wish to qualify for candidature as Associates, 

Drecomas OF ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS, 

On the advice of the Board of Architectural Education 
it was decided that members holding the Diplomas of 
Recognised Schools shall be entitled to have the fact 
recorded against their names in the R.1.B.A. Kalendar, 

STUDENTSHIPS. 

The following were elected as Students of the 
R.I.B.A. :— 

Alexander, Andrew Gordon, Y.M.C.A,, Tottenham 

Court Road, W.C. 

Bedingfield, Eric Edward, 1, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 
Bolton, Joseph, Junr., Beaumont, Heaton, Bolton, Lancs. 
Bright, George Edward, “ Heathcote,” Station Road, 

Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex, | 
Brinton, William Ralph, 20, Higwood Court, Golders 

(Green, N.W.101, 

Brown, Cyril Clement, 15, Ashfield Terrace Enst, New- 
castle-on-T'yne. 

Cheesman, Kenneth, 151, Palmerston Road, N.22. 

Clay, Ralph Henry, c.o. City Architect’s Dept., Guild- 
hall, Huall. 

Cloke, Samuel Douglas Neighbour, 19, Whiteford Road, 

Mannamead, Plymouth. 3 
Cooper, Reginald William: Gase, " Wilstead,” College 

Street, Long Eaton. , 
Edwards, Donald Thomas, St. Dunstans, Amersham Hill, 

High Wycombe. 


Farmer, Geoffrey John, 1, Roland Houses, South Ken- 
sington, 5,W.7. 

Fry, Francis Stephen, 39, Walliscote Road, Weston- 
super-Mare, 

Grigg, Leslic Arnold, 64 Queen’s Road, Norwich, 
Norfolk. 

Guy, Roderick Nelson, ‘‘ Dalkeith,” 128 Crescent Road, 
South Woodford, Essex. 

Hamilton, John Visick, The Vicarage, Windsor. 

Hobbs, Athol Joseph, 45 Lancaster Park, Hill Rise, 
Rachmend. 

Horner, Hugh Baldwynne, 31 Constantine Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 

Kemp, William Charles, 24 Portnall Road, Harrow Road, 
Paddington, W.9. 

Millington, Cyril Richard, c.o, Maxwell House, 18 
Arunde] Street, Strand, W.(C.2. 

Morison, James, 23 Upperkirkgate, Huntly, Aberdeen- 


re. 
Mowbray, William Bawden, High Croft, Chnstchurch 
Park, Sutton, Surrey. 
Neil, Charles Warren, “ Langley," 14 Valkyrie Road, 
Westcliif-on-Sea. 
dding, Cyril Norman Meriden, Wormley, Broxbourne, 


Herts. 

Rowles, Douglas Laurence, '' Trond,” Beltinge, Herne 
Bav, 

Scammell, Rodney Quinton, 706 Coventry Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Short, Harold, 53 Cowick Street, St. Thomas, Exeter. 

Smith, William Wilfrid, ro7 Buxton Road, Heaviley, 
Stockport. : 

Schultz, Israel, 1A Hunton Court, Hunton Street, E.1. 

Thewlis, Edward Charles, “' Canonsleigh,” The Clrfs, 
Southend-on-Sea. | 

Tozer, Cecil Reginald, 4 Broadgates Road, 5.W.15. 

Unsworth, Herbert, 17 Gordon Avenue, Bolton, Lancs. 

Varley, Herbert, “ Bramleigh,” Blacko, near Nelson, 
Lanes, 

Wardle, Lionel Tallentyre, 9 Long Reach, West Horsley, 

Watt, The, Education Office, East Church Street, 
Buckic, Banffshire. 

Wright, Gerald Ryby Hall, 7 Willow Grove, Beverley, 
East Yorkshire. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The following applications for membership were 
approved :— , 

As Fellows, to. 

As Associates, 73- 

As Hon, Associates, 1. 

The following nominations for membership for 
election, 15 February, were approved :— 

As Fellows, 20. 

As Associates, 6. 

Aa Hon. Fellow, Sir Frank Dicksee, P-R.A- 

As Hon. Associate, Mr. F. L. M. Griggs, A-R.A. 

Twelve Licentiates were elected under the provisions 
of Section LLL. (f) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925. 

Five Subscribers were elected under the provisions of 
Section VI. of the Supplemental Charter of 1925. 


he REINSTATEMENT. 
‘The following Members were reinstated -— 
As Associate : E. L. Hampshire. 
As Licentiate :. T. Frank Hawkes. 
RESIGNATIONS, 
The resignations of the following members were 
‘secepted with regret :— 
A. Macpherson [F.]. 
Robert W. Carden [4,]. 
T. L. Perkins [41.]. 
L: H. Bullock [L.), 
R.5, Cowper [1.]. 
A. G. Hall [1]. 
D. Lyle [Z.}. 
James Neill [L.]. 
J. &, Lancaster [E.]- 
Tae Ancuaio.ocicaL Jorsr CoMMITTEE FOR ORGANISING 
THE CONTROL of ANTIQUITIES IN THE Neax AND MIDDLE 
Mr, Ernest 'T. Richmond [F.] was invited to represent 
the R.L6.A. on the Archeological Joint Committee for 
Organising the Control of Antiquities in the Near and 
Middle East. 
IMPERIAL ConNGnrss Of THE Rovat Sanrrany Insritvte, 
Juny, 1926. 
_ Mr, H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. J. Ernest Franck 
were appointed to represent the R.1.B.A. at the Imperial 
Congress of the Roval Sanitary Institute in July, 1926. 
THe Brirish EXGExEerRInG STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Harvey R. Sayer [4.] and Mr. Edwin Gunn [4.] 
Were appointed to represent the R,1.B.A. on the following 
recently estublished Sub-committees of the B.E.S.A. 
Sectional Committee on Building Materials :— 
t. Sub-Committee on a Standard Specification for 
‘Grey and White Hydrated Lime. 
2. Sub-Committee on Standardisation and Simplifica- 
on with regard to Slates and Tiles. 
SocteTy ron THE Promotion or Hervesic Sruptes, 
A contnbution of {10 10s. was made to the funds of 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellen Studies for the 
Year 1925, 





BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
THE R.1.B.4. (ANDERSON AND WEBB) SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AT CAATBRIDGE., 


The Scholarship is offered by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for the study of Architecture at 
Cambridge University by means of the three yeurs’ course 
in Architectural Studies, the successful completion of 
which carries with it the ordinary B.A, Degree of the 
University and exemption from the Intermediate Exami- 
nation of the R.1,B.A. 

The administration of the Scholarship is in the hands 
of the Board of Architectural Studies at Cambridge. It 
has an annual value of (70, is tenable for two vears from 
October 1926, and is renewable for a third year if satis- 
factory progress has been made. 7 

It ia the intention of the donors that the Scholarship 
should be awarded to the most promising candidate from 


THE SCHOLARSHIPS SCHEME 
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the Public or Secondary Schools or from any Training 
school in Art or Technology, whose finencial peal 
stances would not otherwise permit him to enter the 
University and take the Degree in Architectural Studies. 
[t is desirable that candidates should be in their 18th or 
1gth year. | 

Every candidate must comply with the following 
conditions :— 

1. To have passed, or have been exempred From, the 
Previous Examination of the University, at latest in 
June 1926. 

_ 2 Submut an application, with testimonials, to the 
secretary of the Board of Architectural Studies not later 
than § June 1926, containing : 

(a) Full name, nationality, exact age and concise 
particulars of education up to the time of application, 

(6) Specunens of drawings, freehand or geometrical 
and not less than three or more than six in number. 
The drawings need not necessarily be architectural. 'They 
should be sent rolled or flat (not folded) and be packed 
wie legibl typed 

(¢) Ain essay, legibly written in ink or typed. on an 
Bar np by the candidate, Aigiammad 

etter of recommendation from the candidare’ 
Director of Studies, confirming the bona fides of the pork 
he submits, and giving evidence of his financial necessity. 
It as desirable that this letter should pive some information 
on the mathematical abilities of the candidate. 

A candidate may be required to appear person rn 
the Board of Mevhien tiasral Studies in Pontidee as en 
London before the end of June rg26, 

| Epwarn BuLumicn, 
Secretary to the Board af Architectural Studies, 
Goavile and Cattis College, Cambridge. 





R.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
SCHEME, 

The Board of Architectural Education have been in- 
formed that the Council of the Artists" General Benevolent 
Institution have decided to participate in the R.LB.A. 
scheme and to grant a Maintenance Scholarship, provided 
the parent of the student is eligible far assistance from the 
Institution, | 

Mr. Edmund Wimperis, F.R.1B.A., has been appointed 
to represent the Institution on the R.1.B.A. Maintenance 
Scholarships Commuttee, the first meeting of whi 2 
be held shortly, ee te 

In addition to those provided by the R_IB.A. and the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, Scholarships 
have been given by the Society of Architects (now amal- 
gamated with the R.ILB.A.) and by the proprietors of 
The Builder, while the Rev. Dt.and Mrs. Hugh Currie 
have decided to found, in due course, a Maintenance 
Scholarship in memory of their son. 


9 R.LB.A. VISITING BOARD. 

_ The 8.1.8.A. Visiting Board have had under considera- 
tion an application from the Central ‘Technical College 
Brisbane, for the recognition of its four years’ part-time 
course as exempting from the R.IB.A. Intermediate 
Examination. 
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The Visiting Board have nominated Professor Leslie 
Wilkinson as their representative to vist the Central 
Technical College, Brisbane, and te report upon the 
application for exemption. 

Special meetings of the R-I.B.A. Visiting Board (ex- 
cluding mectings connected with visits to Schools of Archi- 
tecture) will be held at the R.1.B.A. on the following 
dates :— 

24 June rg26. 
21 October 1926. 

Schools of Anchitecture wishing to bring any matters 
before the R.1.B.A. Visiting Board should communicate 
with the Secretary to the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tron not later than 1 June and 1 October 1926. 


‘R.LB.A, EXAMINATIONS. 

The following are the dates for the forthcoming 
R.1.B.A. examinations :— 

Intermediate Examinatton.—May 28, 29, 31, June 1 
and 3, 926, (Last day for receiving applications— 
23 April 1926.) 

November Ig, 20, 22, 23 and 25, boat (Last day for 
receiving epplications—16 October 1926.) 

Final and Special Examinations.—July 7, 8, 9, 10, 12. 
13 and 15, 1926, (Last day for receiving applications— 

4 June £920.) 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 9g, 1926, (Last day for 
receiving 3 applications—3jo October 1926. 
Examination for the RIB-A. Diploma in Town Plan- 
ning.—June 30, July 1, 2 and 5, 1926, (Last day for 
receiving applications—1 March roz6.) 

Statutory Examination October 20, a1 and 22, 1926. 

(Last day for receiving applications—z ‘October 1926.) 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 
The Architects" and Surveyors" me Soctety. 
26 Buckingham Gate n, S.A i. 
CONTRIBUTIONS, _ 
The contribution for men is rod, per week, and for women 
gd. per week, sd. of which is in each case payable by the 


employer. 
ORDINARY BENEFITS. 
| SickNess Benerit.—Men, after 26 contributions have been 
: ae weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 19s. 
y. Women, after 26 contributions Have been paid, 
os. Od. weekly; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. 
weeh! 


Ye 
DrasceMent Bengrit.—Men and women, 75. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

MaTERNiTy BexeriT.—4os. after 42 contributions have been 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS. | 

Sickness Bevery .—Payable at the mereased rates of 222. 
per week for men, and 19s. for women. 

Disancement Bexerrr.—Increased to 118. per week for both 
men and worer. 

Mateasrry Bexerit.—Increased to $48. 

SrectaL Rexerits—Grant: made ta members entitled to 
" additional benefits "’ anmounting to the full cost of any optical, 
dental, hospttal or fares Rea treatment, also for ginsdes, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc, Members may choose 
their own institutions, nursing homies or practitioners. 

Further 7 and forms of acer for membership 


may be obtained from the slain, ge 
Heasent M. ADAMSON, Secretary. ~ 


Notices 

THE EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eighth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Monday, 15 February 1926, at 
§ p.m., for the following purposes -— 

To read the Minutes af the General Meeting (Ordi- 
nary) held on ¢ February 1926; formally to admit mem- 
bers attending for the first time since their election or 
transfer. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates whose 
names were published in the Jounwat for 23 January 
1926 (page 197). 

To announce thé names of candidates nominated by 
the Council for election to the various classes of mem- 
bership. 

To announce the Council's nomination for the Royal 
Gold Medal, 1926. ~* 

ir, Herbert W, Wills [F.] tag given notice that he 
will move the following Resolutions -— 

That the Regulatjons. for the conduct of urchi- 
tectural competitions be amended by the adoption of 
ane of the two following changes (A) or (B) and 
the addition of Clause (C), Details to be left to the 
consideration of the Competitions Committee. 

(A) All binding conditions should be eliminated, 
Instructions to competitors to take the form of sug- 
gestions Which both they and the assessor may follow 
as they decm fit. 

(B) ‘That binding conditions be retained and that 
in case a competitor considers they have been ignored 
be shall have-the right to appeal to the Competitions 
Committee of the Institute. In doing so he shall 
pay an agreed deposit to the R.I-B.A., such deposit 
being forfeited to the R.LB.A. if his complaint 1s 
considered by the Competitions Committee to be 
unfounded. If, on the other hand, they find on 
investigation the complamet is justified they shall so 
report and the award shall be quashed, a new assessor 
appomted by the President who shall assess the whole 
of the designs sent in sys to whom the assessor's fre 
agreed upon shall be paid 

(C) Whenever architects are invited to send in 
applications and qualifications for selection for a 
limited] competition, such invitation shall be adver- 
tised at least on three different dates during a period 
of not less than one month, 


VISIT TO MESSRS. COURTAULD'S NEW 
PREMISES, ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 

A visit has been arranged by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee to take place on Saturday afternoon, 20 February, 
to. the ve Premises now approaching completion. 
NMensbov desirous of taking part are requested to make 
early application to the Secretary R.LBLA., 9, Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 7 JUNE 1926. 
Associates who are eligible ra desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 7 June 1926, 
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they should send the necessary nomination forms to the 
Secretary R.1.B.A, not later than 1 April 1926. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section TV, clause 4 (6) and (cu), of the Supplemental 
(Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.1.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination, 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 
Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C,1, at a fee 
of £228. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc:, should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler at that address. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS OF 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS, 

It is notified for the information of those concerned 
that Members or Students of the R.I.B.A. holding a 
Degree or Diploma in Architecture which carries with it 
the privilege of exemption, on the wsuu) conditions, from 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, may now have that 
distinction indicated agaimat their names in the R.J.B_A. 
Katendar, 

Persons who desire such distinction to be recorded in 
the next issue of the Aalendar should notify the Secretary 
R.1.B.A. as soon os possible. 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DRAWINGS, 


An Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings will 
be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries from Tuesday, roth 
February, to Saturday,27th February 1926. 

The Exhibition will be open daly between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturdays 5 p.m.) and will include 
drawings lent by— 

Mr. Thomas Hastings:and Professor C. H. Reilly 
(Devonshire House), 

Messrs, Hennell and James 
(A-house at Hampstead Garden Suburb). 

Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan 
(Building for Courtaulds, Ltd.). 

The Exhibition its intended primarily for students of 
Architecture ; they will be able to examine the drawings 
that a practising architect hands to a contractor, and thus 
will be afforded an insight into the methods adopted in a 
moder architect's office. 

A Special Stidente’ Feentng will be held at the Exhibi- 
tion on ‘Tuesday, 23rd February, 1926, at & p.m. All 
students are cordially invited to attend. It is hoped that 
the architects who have lent the exhibits—or their 
representatives—will be present in order to explam the 
drawings to students. Refreshments will be provided 
and no cards of admission are required. 
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Competitions 
BLACKPOOL MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER. 
he Corporation of Blackpool invite competitive 
designs for a Clock Tower with drinking fountain, 
to be erected in the new park, Assessor, Mr. E. Bertram 

Kirby, O.B.E. [F.]) Designs to be sent in not later than 
Saturday, 13 February 1926. Conditions may be 
obtained from The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackpool, 
by depositing {1 1s., which will be returnable if a bona 
fide design has been submitted. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Kaott, 

F.R.1.B.A,, to act a3 a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

PROPOSED NEW PARISH CHURCH, 
NEWBRIDGE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

_ The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the R.1.B.A. The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
anamendment. In the meantime members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 

COMPETITION FOR LARGER OFFICES. 
West Bromwich PermMaxest Benerrr Buona 
SOCIETY 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. W. Alexander Harvey, F.R.1.B_A., 
a= assessor in this competition. 
TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 
_ Premiums of {/50, £40 and £30 respectively are offered 
in the above competition, Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave [F.] 
Last day for questions, 1 January ro26. Designs to be sent 
im by 1 April 1926, Conditions may be obtained from the 
rise to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
fr rs. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSOUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.IB.A. before deciding 


to compete, 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
ComMPETITION FoR THE SELECTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THe ConsTrUcTION oF 4 Conrerence HALL 

_ FOR THE LEAGUE OF Nations at GENEVA, 

_ The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations, 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
si of merit. 

A sum of 100,0c0 Swiss francs will be placed at 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among bi wenn 
submitnng the best plans. 
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of the competition when ready will be 
diguted from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute Oe British Architects, and application should 
os made to the Sceretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 

Wa, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secte- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 


AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and im order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that 1 : 
in " Aunivetin hd London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
which date designs from architecta in Europe will 

be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 


Members’ Column 


MR_-H. MACINTOSH [F,/) 

Mu, Hucn Macisrosn, F,R1.B.A,, of No. 1 Imperial Builtings, 
East Crovdon, has now taken additional offices at 4 Princes Street, 
Westminster, 5.Wit. Telephone: Victoria 3535. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

Apcurrect, ta old-established practice ina large provincial town, 
is open to consider a partnership with a young qualified Architent. 
who must be a first-clasv designer and draughteman. Capital is 
notrequired, but applicant must be willing to work for a: robationars 
poe at a nominal salary — APY Box 2216, c/o Secretary 

LB.A., 9 Contiit Street, London, Wt, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Tue office adicdress of Mr. George I. |. Lacey, L-RLLG.A., is now 
iz Ag fun Square, WiC.r. [Telephone - Chane Sia}. 
Kerr Beatrie [£.], haa changed his ; fren £ 
Atbany Court Yard to 62 St. James's Street, 5, W, 
Muswaw [A], has changed his address from 77 Gower 
Street, W.C.r, to 8 Prince's Street, Weatmineter, 5. Wz, 
OFFICE WASTED. 
‘F.R. LB.A. requires emall unfurnished office, preferably with use of 
office. , or WC. district. Please state fall particulars 
Sith inclusive terms —Box 9135, c/o Sécretary B.LB.A., 9 Comiuit 


Street, Wr. 
OFFICE TO LET, 

Fevvow offess Leht offee S.W ot district, £70 p.a, melusive, 
lighting, heating; use of “phone and clerical service can be arranged 
en mutual terms, or ita, roo p.a—Bor 4146, c/o Secretary 
K.LB.AL, 6 Cemulialt Street, Wu 
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Minutes VII 


At the Seventh General 5 Nees ca of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, 1 February 1926, at $8.30 p.m,, 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, FS.A., President, im the chair 

The attendance book was Signed by 22 Fellows (including 
7 members of the Council), 20 Associates (including 3 members 
af the Council), 5 Licentiates, 2 Hon, Associates, ond a large 
number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Meeting beld on 18 January 1926, havi 
been published in the JouRNAL, were taken as read, confirmed, 
and signed a3 correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Mr, Charles Herbert Ashworth, elected Fellow 196, 

Mr. Walter Bryan Wood, | Associmte 1o8r. 

Mr, Francis Spence Baker, elected Associate 1892, Fellow 
1901. Mr. Baker was a Past-President of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Cunada, and for a period of 20 
years wis RJA. Hon. Secretary for Canada, resigning 
the position at the end of last year. 

And it was Resouven thar the regrets of the Institute for 
their loss be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of 
aym ckrid and condolence be cunbused to their relatives. 

e following members, attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer, were formally admitred by the Presi- 
dent:—Mr. E. A. Fermaud [F.], Mr. John Murray [F.] 
(Luton), Mr. W. H. Raffies LF], Caprmin B. Seymour Baily 
[4.], Mr. W. B. Edwards (41: 

‘he President, havine ivered the Annual Address to 
Stith a vote of thanks was passed to him by acclamation, 
on the motion of Sir Frank Dicksee [Hon, Associate], President 
of the Roval Academy, seconded by Mr. Joseph Wells, MLA. 
(Hon. Associate], Vice-Chancellor of the University of Orford. 

The Presentation of Pozes was then made os follows, in 
accordance with the Award : : 

The Tite Prize = Certificate and £50.—The Tite Certificate 
to Mir, A. Calvaley Cotton. 

The Oren Jones Studentship : eb see ant f100—The 
Owen Janes Certificate to Mr. Ernest Di 

The RIAA. (Alfred Botsom) Seaienhe > A Gold Medal 
aed £250—The Gold Medal and a Silver Medal to Misa 
Doris Lewis [4], a Silver Medal to Mr. E. H. Ashburner. 

The Grissvefl Gold Medal and {£50—The Grissell Gold Meda! 
and a cheque for £50 to Mr. John William Wood. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize (not awarded) —A cheque for 
frs to Mr, Arthur E. Cameron. 

The Ashpitel Prize: Books to the value of £10—To Mr. 
(Christopher Green, B.A-Oxon. 

The RIBA. Silver Medal for Post-Grraduate Students of 
Recognised Schools—To Miss Thelma Silcock, of Liverpool 
University School of Architecture, 

The proceedings closed at 9.30 p-m- 


[t is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and mot as representative expression of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications | are warned of the necessity of 
one with Post Office ions with regard to this 

Mot naginenk: Postal o should be made payable 
eer: R.LB Tk: ead cebeied 
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The International Congress on Architectural 
Education 


Review of the Handbook of Proceedings 
BY THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES [Honorary Fellotw] 


HOSE who were responsible for the [nter- 
national Congress on Architectural Educa- 
= tion, held under the auspices of the Institute, 

ordained that the readers of papers should be 
chosen from architects who were not professors in 
the schools. Perhaps by analogy the Editor of 
the JouRNAL entrusts the review of the striking 
record of the Congress to one of the nine Honorary 
Fellows of the Institute who have had no archi- 
tectural training at all. The layman, at any rate, 
often enough the culprit, though sometimes the 
victim of error, is profoundly concerned im the 
subject, and | observe with some regret how seldom 
the need of teaching him was referred to. The 
volume just issued is a fine record of a remarkable 
Congress—iiscussions and debates, exhibitions of 
work from no less than 52 schools all over the 
world—survey of the past, scrutiny of the present, 
aspirations for the future; the whole affair was 
planned on large lines, organised with excellent 
judgment, and was happily carried to a successful 
and memorable issue. 

Three central themes were submitted to the 
Congress, past, present and future education— 
texts upon which significant and fruitful contribu- 
tions were based. The past aroused enthusiasm 
among one group, tempered by cautious fear of 

recedent by the modernist, and openly condemned 
fered there by the futurists who distrust the 
dead hand in teaching and practice alike. And 
yet there is aconstant recurrence of the feeling that, 


even if we must break away from tradition, the old 
builders profited by their familiarity with materials. 
They handled the brick, they studied the craft in 
its infinite acale of variety; they seem to have 
maintained a standard of workmanship, and an 
intimacy with the manual problems of construction. 
“ Building must be the objective of architectural 
training,’ so runs the homily of one speaker; at 
first sight a truism or joke, but in reality a pungent 
and far-seeing criticism. Another speaker said 
that the student should begin as a bricklayer or 
carpenter ;* again an appeal for study of the 
Instruments with which the artist embodies his 
conception. We do not expect the sculptor to 
quarry marble, or the painter to weave canvas, but 
the architect can least afford to be divorced from 
the realities of his art. 

It would seem that the old system of apprentice- 
hood, which | suppose brought the student into 
close relations with workaday construction, has 
now died out, and the passing of a system upon 
which the triumphs of Mediz-valism were founded 
still causes regret (though I am inclined to suspect 
the old buildings collapsed rather more often than 
we know). In its place we have the Schools. Let 
me take a reasonably insular view of the position. 
How 1s this country situated, where do our short- 
comings lie, and what remedies are suggested ? 
The U.S.A. has 5,000 students : ours number less 
than 700, whereas our proportion should be 2,000 
or s0, oF in any case a much larger number than 
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to-day, even if we consider the smaller scale of our 
requirement. The merits of the school teaching 
were well emphasised. ‘The teacher is presumably 
more eclectic than the practising architect; his 
province is to watch the student, to study him, and 
his experience should show him how to detect 
promise, to correct false tendencies, and to bring 
out the best of his pupil’s personality. The 
teacher occupies a fiduciary rather than a financial 
or patronal relation with his pupil, and can combine 
continuity of purpose with flexibility of method, in 
a manner one could not expect from some aistin- 
guished practitioner with a formed style and a 
specialised clientele. If therefore the school ts to 
be the recognised avenue to the profession, its 
development is a subject to which the Institute 1s 
wise in giving so much attention. How much 
more necessary is the school in architecture than in 

inting or music. “The debased picture or the 
dissonant fugue are easily suppressed: architec- 
ture is neither combustible nor pulpable at will ; it 
is a much more serious affair, more lasting, and 
more widespread. ‘The public should be taught to 
recognise the fact, the architect should welcome it + 
for architecture requires discipline, since it is funda- 
mentally the public art in which the public is closely 
eoncerned: and the public should realise how 
deeply it is interested in the genius and personality 
of the teacher. I note in passing the reluctance of 
architects to write about architecture of our own 
day, I always get into trouble about, my hetero- 
doxy, but persevere. 

We must therefore look upon the school as our 
educational unit. In this we are less susceptible 
to French influences than the U.S.A., or other 
countries which have modelled their training on 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The sanity of the 
French system, its logic, its heritage of the Bons 
Sens of the exghteenth century have certainly in- 
vested the French method with as much unity of 
theory and practice, of teacher and builder, as so 
elaborate an organisation can attain. But one 
rather questions their wisdom in making all school 
competitions simultaneous and identical, One 
does not want too much insistence on ¢galité in the 
progress of the arts, and yet the French have this 
advantage over us, in that they look upon their 
education of the architect as in part the concurrent 


education of the public. We teach our public 
about poetry and music, but uncommonly little 
about architecture. And of course this reacts on 
the art itself. The mischievous and maddening 
apathy of those who commission important build- 
ings, the indolence which too often results in the 
choice of a commonplace rather than a distinguished 
design—all these misfortunes are debited against 
the architect, who gets most of the blame, and 
indeed must bear his share of it, for collectively he 
has done little to stimulate the science of apprecia- 
tion among laymen. Does this over-state the case ? 
I fear not. 

The school will perhaps do something towards 
disseminating a better tone among the public, that 
is t9 say among potential patrons. To my mind it 
is satisfactory that so many of these schools strould 
be allied with Universities, for the machine be- 
comes more supple and efficient, the mentality 
better equipped to grapple with problems which 
are ancillary to the main function of design and 
construction. The school, in fact, is gradually 
merging itself into the wider humanistic province 
of University life. It has to train men in a variety 
of problems which no study of the past can solyve— 
new materials and all they connote, the economic 
conditions of our day which are enhanced by high 
costs and searcity of craftsmen, by legal and 
mechanical complexities, not to mention the inter- 
vention of the engineer. In old days he was a 
military martinet, nowadays he is different, though 
less remote, But while new materials involve new 
methods of construction, the central principles of 
education remain intact, and it is in the develop- 
ment of a few acknowledged principles that pro- 
press must be sought. 

This volume provides evidence of our vitality at 
home, of vigorous movement elsewhere, All agree 
that much has got to be accomplished. Far- 
reaching issues are at stake. The Congress has 
assembled the greatest body of thoughtful and 
stimulating material ever collected on this vital 
subject. A long contest lies before us, and the full 
impact of this symposium should be widespread. 
1 wish the book could be translated inte French, 
Meanwhile the Institute has placed the public 
under an obligation for so cogent a statement of 
problems in which the public ts deeply concerned. 
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The Old Inns of England’ 


BY Cc. J. TAIT [F.] 


Were there ever such things as the good old days ? ‘The 
question is often asked. Professor Richardson and Mr: 
Eberlein think quite rightly that there were, or they would 
surely never have written this book, ‘The road by which 
we have come is atrewn with useful articles thar we have 
cast aside in order that we may win the race, though what 
the race is for we have not tome to think, We have lost 
our fur, our teeth, and our clawa, as Dean Inge remind: 
us, and while mechanical production has deprived us in 
great measure of the use of our hands, mathematical 
formule are now seeking to do our thinking work for us. 


see Mr. Pickwick makiné the acquaintance of Sam Weller 
inthe yard of the White Hart, Tom Pinch journeying from 
Salisbury to Londaori, NSicholas NSiuckleby at Grantham, 
with its atill famous inns, the Angel and the George. 
Dickens's descriptions of coaching incidents and coach- 
ing inns furnish us with the most convincing historical 
episodes of the times, and the present authors. have not 
overlooked them. The inn or hostelry is one of the most 
human of our social mstitutions. Iris the place where 
the atranger is cored for, accordimeg to its onijprinal THe mig. 
In no Parliament House was there ever gathered such 





THe Eacur Yaap, “AMBRIDGE 
(The English Inn, Past and Present) 


The old days were brave days when results were not 
achieved without effort, nor indeed without adventure, 
and judged upon their merits they may still command 
our admiration. They at any rate contained the maternal 
from which romances are made. We read with a thrill of 
Tom Brown's first journey to Rugby. We watch him 
swallowing down his breakfast in the candle-lighted coffee 
room of the Peacock Inn, Islington, for the morning 1% 
eurly, and then away upon the Great North Road. We 

°The Englisch Jan, Past and Present. By AE, Richardsan 
and H. 2; Ebeclein. #8. ‘T. Batifo-d, Ltd. 

The Old Jun; of Art. By D. ©. 
Allan & Co. 
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representatives of the people as collected in the Tabard, 
when “ longen folk to gon on pilgrimages.” 

lt is in story and romance that the inn and its associa- 
tions are enshrined, and this spirit has been well guarded 
by Nir. Richardson and Mr. Eberlein, But much infor- 
mation is also given us of historical and antiquarian 
interest, The development of the inn is sketched from 
the days when the Church dispensed the duties of magis- 
trates and municipalities, It was a“ church house ” and 
the name is still retained at Holne, upon the moor above 
Ashburton, while portions of the George at St. Albans 
still mark the period when it was an appanage of the 
monastery, Dignitaries of the Church saw nothing 
equivocal in augmenting their receipts by the sale of 





Tee Covrrran, Tue Groncr, STAMFORD 


(The Enclish fon, Post and Present) 
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wholesome home-brew. There is a distinction between 
the ale-house and the inn, ‘The functions of the former 
were local, but it was the business of the latter to provide 
a night's rest for the traveller, and thus it became a most 
impertant link in the chain of communications. 
Its ultimate prosperity must have owde much to those 
great toad makers Wade and Macadam, whereby 
travelling became something of » pleasure as well asa 
necessity. 

The care of the traveller, embodied in the office of host, 
necessarily extended itself to the care of his beast, which 
was the charge of the ostler, The term, despite the loss of 
the initial letter, implies responsibilities similar to those 
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as he gathered up his pair and dashed down the hill from 
Mount Pleasant and up the other side into Gray's Inn 
Lane, when it was nothing more than a lane. Coaches 
continued to run from some railway terminus to outlying 
centres as they did from Barnstaple to Lynmouth, but 
there can be none left upon the road now save for the 
purpose ofexcursions, ‘The old coaching houses, W hence 
the stages set forth upon their several roads, such as the 
Bull and Gate, Aldersgate Street, the Saracen’s Head on 
Snow Hill, and the Golden Crosa, where Nelson's Column 
atunds, arc new but names to conjure with, 

The illustrations, which include photographs and re- 
productions from old prints and drawings, would alone 


THe Learners Borris, CopHan 
(The Old Inns of Keemt) 
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of his master and marks the importance attaching to this 
function of the hostelry. When saddle-horse, chaise or 
stage coach were eclipsed by the enterprise of Brunel, 
the stare inm became at once nothing more than u beer 
house or closed its doors entirely. 

Among the London inns the galleried yard has departed, 
there being no further use for it. Many examples sur- 
vived to modern times and will be remembered by some 
readers, "The White Hart in the Borough was stunding 
in the ‘eighties and the Bell in Holborn still later. he 
Angel, the Nag’s Head and Mother Red (ap continued to 
mark stages in the Metropolis, but they were stages 
traversed by omnibus, not by coach. ‘There was no guard 
in a red coat armed with a blunderbuss, Yet in a humble 
way these vehicles carried on custom and tradition. 
Passengers could still watch the process of changing 
horses. Seated beside the driver, they could feel a thrill 


provide an entertainment, while in conjunction with the 
text we feel that an adequate tribute has been paid to the 
modes and manners of our predecessors. 

Professor Richardson's gift of enfhusiam is both 
known and admired. I[t 1s a gift that serves him in his 
search for material and m ns manner of presenting it. 
It serves him not only im regarding the past but also the 
present, since it enables him to picture the inn still main- 
tuining its position as a social institution, though the 
amenities of the porlour have been exchanged for those 
of the lounge, and the grunt of the engine, rather than the 
sibilations of the ostler, is heard from the yard. And so 
the book concludes with a list of motor routes which will 
enable the holidaymaker to establish a personal acquaint- 
ance with these relics of a bygone time. 

Professor Richardson takes to the road with something 
of the airs of a Claude Duval, Mr. Maynard pursues the 
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even tenor of his way along Watling Street, or among the 
hop gardens, upon an ambling pad. He is, of course, 
actually steering un Austin or some such machine, and 
the reader must contrive to reconcile the old with the 
new. He writes an itinerary which will be ezpecially 
appreciated by the Kentish man. Whether we call the 
highway Watling Street, or whether we call it the Dover 
Road, we must recall eprodes that ore landmarks m our 
country’s history. The news of Agincourt travelled along 
Watling Street, of Waterloo along the Dover Road. The 
inns, if not the buildings now standing, must be as ald as 
the rouds, and they afford the author ample material for 
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gossip and information, Weare, of course, in the imme- 
diate environment of Dickens, and We no sooner enter 
Rochester than we meet Jingle: Must we accept Mr. 
Maynard's explanation of the sign which identifies 
Rochester's famous inn ? “lo derive bull from bulla a8 tn 
Papal-bull, while i may suggest ecclesiastical proprietor- 
ship, is to break up a happyfamily. | wonder what the 
Red Lion, the White Hart and the Spotted Dog have to 
say about it. ‘The book is illustrated by photographs 
and pen and ink drawings by the author, which are worthy 
of better printing than they have received In some 


mMstances. 
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The Warping of Wood 


BEY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE 


EING engaged at present in writing a book for 

. artists, | found it necessary to go into the question of 
. the warping of the wood panels on which pictures 
are painted, and, not finding any very definite information 
available, devised the following apparatus for testing the 
amount of warping of panels under different conditions. 

The panels were 12 inches each way and | had a tin 
box made 114 inches by 114. inches and 4 inches deep 
with a broad brass Hange attached around the top. I 
then took a sheet of rubber 14 inches each way, cut out 
the centre, and cemented the rubber strip on to the edge 
of the panel, just as one would mount a water-colour 
picture on to a cardboard mount. ‘The panel with this 
rubber sttip was then laid on the top of the box, another 
brass flange laid on the rubber and the two flanges pressed 
together with brass screw clips, The box was thus closed 
by a lid, the panel, the rubber margin, and the brass 
flange resembling a picture, mounted on a mount, and 
surrounded by a frame, and the wood was free to expand, 
contract, and warp in any direction. 

Water .was put inside the tin box so that the lower 
surface of the panel was exposed to air saturated with 
moisture, while the upper surface was exposed to the air of 
the room. After exposure for about 24 hours to moisture 
the panel was taken out, placed on a sheet of plate glass, 
and the amount of warp that had teken place measured 
with a steel rule, Readings with a wet and dry bulb 
thermometer placed above the box showed no very great 
change in the amount of moisture in the atmosphere 
during the experiments. es , 

The first experiment was made with a white wood panel 
supplied by a reputable artist colourman and it may be 
tuken aa consisting of what is regarded as properly 
seasoned wood, The amount of warp amounted to 12 
millimetres or approximately half an inch, the thickness of 
this panel bemg 5 millimetres. | 

The next experiment was with a mahogany panel, 
3 millimetres thick, cut from a piece of mahogany which 
had been cut and seasoned for some three years. The 
amount of warp in this case amounting to 9 milli- 
metres. As this panel was thinner and therefore 
should have warped more than the white wood panel, 
this showed superiority of the mahogany over the white 

The next experiment was made with a mahogany panel 
also 3 millimetres thick and cut from an old piece of 
second-hand mahogany at last twenty years old. The 
warp in this case only amounted to 5°5 mullimetres, show- 
ing the superiority of this old mahogany and therefore the 
length of time that is required for a piece of wood to 
become thoroughly well seasoned. It ts usually stated in 
the textbooks that the seasoning of wood is merely a 
matter of the drying out of sap, but I do not think this is 
all the story. Apparently by long exposure to air the 
wood cells become less sensitive to change in the moisture 
of the atmosphere, losing probably their hygroscopic 


My third experiment waa made with a piece of three-ply 
Hae 


wood 5 millimetres thick supplied by the Venesta Company 
and made from Alder wood. This anly warped 
24 millimetres, showing a superiority to even the old 
mahogany, . 

These experiments had been made in each cause by 
saturating the under surface of the wood by moisture. It 
seemed, therefore, interesting to see what would happen 
when the conditions were reversed, by putting dry cal- 
cium chloride inside the box so as to expose the under 
surface of the panel to dry air. When this experiment 
was tried on the three-ply panel it warped 5*5 millimetres, 
showing that, with the balance of moisture which it con- 
tained, it was more sensitive to drying than it was to 
Wetting, | 

The next question which | proceeded to investigate was 
the relation between the amount of warping and the thick- 
ness of the panel. For this purpose IT had two other 
panels cut from the same piece of old mahogany, one 6 
millimetres and the other 12 muillumetres thick. The 
amount of warping was 3°5 millimetres and 2°5 mulli- 
metres, so that ff we arrange these in order we have for the 
3 millimetres thick » warp of 55; for the 6 millimetres 
thick a warp of 3°5, and forthe 12 millimetres thick a warp 
of 2's. Itis evident that the thicker the panel the less the 
warping and the curvature, but it is mot inversely propor- 
tional to the thickness of the panel, As a first approxi- 
mation, it is probable that if 4 is the length of the piece 
of wood along the grain, B measures the total amount of 
contraction on one side and expansion on the other of a 
piece of wood of length A,and C is the thickness of the 
wood, = —_— 

A othe radius of curvature pA ETS 


4) BEG 
and that for a thickness G!, FR! AVE +e 


B 
p 4/piagra 
so that - 7 3 - 
RV B+c" 


Consequently the ratio of the radii of curvature for dif- 
ferent thicknesses depends on the actual amount of con- 
traction as well as on the thickness of the panel, Assuming 
that a piece of wood is thoroughly seasoned it is evident 
that there is much less curvature in a thick panel, which 
confirms the medieval practice of using a panel for even 
smal! pictures at least 1 inch thick. 

Finally, to get a good comparison between ply wood and 
old mahogany, | tested a birch wood panel from the 
Venesta Company of 12 millimetres thickness, The warp 
in this case was only 1 millimetre. 

The next question investigated was the protective value 
of different treatments in order to reduce warping, and for 
this purpose the white wood panels were used. Satura- 
tion of a panel on both sides with a weak solution of resin 
caused very litthe improvement. A panel sized and then 
coated on each side with one coat of Ripolene enamel, 
only warped § millimetres instead of 12 millimetres, 
showing the protective value of a coat of oil or varmish paint, 
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An interesting qucstion here arises as to how far a coat 
of varnish or pamt on one side is beneficial, the other side 
being exposed to moisture. It is quite possible that 
coating on one side is beneficial as it will tend to cause the 
wood to get evenly saturated with moisture throughout. 
Another of the white wood panels waa therefore treated 
with enamel paint on one side only, and the other unpro- 
tected side exposed to moisture with the following result, 
that tt warped § millimetres tnstead of 12 millumetres. 

"Fhe apparatus is obviously capable of improvement. 
With a view to obtaining exact resulte a double box should 
be used so as to expose the one side of the panel to satu- 
rated air and the other to dry air, thus getting rid of the 
error due to the changes in this moitune of the air of the 
roam, and a registering instrument could easily be attached 
so that the amount of warp could be measured without 
taking the pancl from the double box. 

It ought to be possible in an apparatus of this kind-and 
with panels cut to a standard thickness to define the 
properties of different kinds of wood, and the results 
obtained by different methods of seasoning, so that when 
wood is to be used for the panelling of a room or some 
such similar purpose it could be purchased on a definite 
specification. | | 

These experiments were carried out to get a little 
practical information for the artiat, and do not pretend to 
be exhaustive, but the results seem to me of some general 
interest to architects, and, at any rate, they suggest a 
method which, if carried out on more exact lines, would, 
I think, give them very valuable information. 


Reviews 
OXFORD RENOWNED. By L. Rice-Oxley. Illus- 
trated by A,B. Knapp-Fisker.- Methuen. 1925. 
The quaint title of this book is justified on the title- 
page by an apt quotation from Shakespeare— 
“I pray you let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and things of fame 
That do renown this city,” 


The author, a resident son of Oxford, has a nice 
understanding of the wsthetic value of the buildings 
which he describes. His appreciation of the Ratcliffe 
Camera is delightful : 

“A great building has, no doubt, a kind of personality 
—i personality, too, which is not shallow-and obvious, 
but very complex and many-sided. There are times 
when the Camera docs look very comfortable, very do- 
mestic, Very like a jolly English farmer ; there are times 
when it assumes enormous grandeur and seems to be, as 
it were, a presiding genius. But, whatever mood it is in, 
it is always dignified, never a trace about it of trickery or 
vulgarity or striving after effect." 

Wadham, perhaps the most completely satisfying col- 
lege in Oxford, 1s sympathetically dealt with by Mr. 
Rice-Oxley. He tells us that medieval tradition was 
strictly followed in the lay-out of this early seventeenth- 


century building, and that, therefore, the Warden's 
rooms were placed over the entrance gateway. They 
were soon moved elsewhere, as was the case in every 
other college, with the exception of New College. 
After the Warden's lodgings at Wadham were moved 
to the north-west corner of the quadrangle, Sir 
Christopher Wren occupied the room with the oriel 
window over the gateway. 

Mr. Rice-Oxley has a kindly word for the majority of 
the recent buildings in Oxford : and, in a footnote to 
his description of the cast end of Beaumont Street— 
that war zone of the Battle of the Styles—he says that 
nowadays, “whatever be the faults of modern work, 
architects serve art rather than archeology and do not 
waste their powers in a ridiculous.conflict of styles." 

It is forty yeats ago since Dean Burgon preached a 
sermon in New College Chapel, which was afterwards 
printed, largely circulated and dedicated to *“' The 
Mothers of England.” This sermon laid down the 
axiom that “ to educate young women like young men 
and with young men, is a thing inexpedient and immo- 
dest."’ A great many things have happened since then ; 
and, among them, some very pleasant buildings have 
arisen for the women's colleges at Oxford. But one 
thing has not happened as chronicled by Mr. Rice- 
Oxley—usually so accurate in his designation of 
buildings to their respective architects—Mr. Basil 
Champneys did not design Girton College, Cambridge. 

Buildings are not the only things treated of in this 
admirable guide to the enjoyment of the treasures of 
Oxford, The water-colour drawings of the Ashmolean 
Museum—perhaps the best collection outside London 
—are especially noticed, and many people will agree 
with the author when he says that he would rather have 
one of Turner's early water-colours than a hundred of 
his later. 

There are some good stories about old Oxford 
worthies, and Max Beerbohm's description of the rail- 
way station as the last enchantment of the Middle Age 
in Oxford is duly recorded. 

The book is illustrated by a dozen reproductions in 
colour, and by others in monotone from drawings by 
Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher. A photograph of Edward 
Pierce's bust of Sir Christopher Wren in the Ashmolean 
Museum is included, as ts also a monotone reproduc- 
tion of Peter de Wint's spacious view of “‘ Oxford from 
the West,” which belongs to the Delegates of the Oxford 
University Press. Mr. Knapp-Fisher’s ilhistrations, 
always well drawn, sedate and delightfully composed, 
are perhaps most successful in his simpler subjects. 
Such a drawing as The Jolly Farmers,” with its pat- 
tern of roofs and chimneys and its low connecting 
shadow, 1s entirely satisfactory, But in the more elabo- 
rate subjects, such as “* Magdalen Tower and Bridge,” 
or “ Brasenose College quadrangle and the Radcliffe 
Camera,” he seems to fail in getting his planes aright. 
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The more distant buildings are as fully “ detailed ” as 
those in the foreground, and appear to the eye to be of 
equal importance and weight. Same allowance must be 
made for the effect of colour translation, which 1s.inevit- 
able in the reproduction of a water colour by mechanical 
means. Yet the monotones are more attractive and have 
none of the effect of flatness possessed by some of the 
coloured plates. The drawing of Wadham College from 
the garden is a good example of Mr. Knapp-Fisher's 
sensitive drawing and happy composition, 
Sypney D, Krrson [/]. 


CONSETT URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, Pre 
liminary Report on Internal Jmprovement Scheme, 
By R. Hardy-Syms, FS, MS.A. 

It is generally admitted that town planning legislation 
in this country has up to the present been sadly deficient 
on. two vital matters, namely, in the provision of powers 
for local wuthorities to plan built up areas, and m restrict- 
ing the obligation to prepare town planning échemes 
only to those townsthut possess 20,000 or more inhabitants. 
By the time that any community has reached this size, 
we usually find that much daniage has been done, 
opportunities have been missed, and vested interests 
are strong enough to resist any civic improvements 
that may entail change of values. 

It is interesting, therefore, to hear of a reconstruction 
scheme that is being carried out independently of the 
Act bya small industrial town of only 13,000 inhabitants— 
interesting, moreover, from the fact that the very core 
of this amall town will be remodelled on generous lines 
to the extent that@ civic: centre, a market place; and an 
efficient svatem of arteries will take the place of a dreary 
area of mean dwellings. 

The town of Consett, which is the magnetic centre 
of the mining communities in the north-west of the 
county of Durham, came into being when the Derwent 
Iron Company began to work ironstone in 1841. The 
story of its haphazard growth is a repetition of what 
happened in sa many other spots dung the tm- 
dustrial revolution; but, happily mot too late, expert 
advice on its future development was obtained, and 
Mr. Hardy-Syms was called in as consultant; his 
preliminary report an an internal improvement scheme 
isthe resule, In it he diagnoses the ailments from which 
this little town suffers, points out the various malformations 
and strangled arteries that are the cause of its disease, 
and he outlmes his proposals for an admirable recon- 
struction scheme, with a full knowledge of the limitations 
of the town's finances. 

As Mr. Hardy-Syms has devoted much time to the 
study of road construction and arterial systems in general, 
it follows that his recommendations for the reorganization 
of the traffic plan of Consett should be the most valuable 
part of his report, Mindful, too, of the anticipated 
increase in public and private motor vehicles, he has 
tackled the problem of parking spaces with Imagination 
and on an adequate scale; and his proposed layout of 
the new market place follows the best traditions of old 
provincial towns. “ Through " traffic has been excluded 
from the market, which is conveniently adjacent to the 
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busy traffic junction and civic centre, and the ground 
levels throughout the scheme are very carefully considered. 
Qne might, however, suggest that in the final report 
the author should suppress one of the two competitive 
domes that divide one’s interest between two public 
buildings, and which thus destroy the unity of the 
camposition, The market plice would also gain m 
dignity by the omission of setbacks in the fHanking building. 
Ie is also questionable whether tree plantimg on busy 
pavements within twelve feet of shop fronts is altogether 
desirable. As the wuthor was only called in to advise 
on the central portion of the town, no reference is made 
to the reservation of a surroundmg belt for agriculture 
ard playing fields; this will be an obviously desirable 
feature, in view of the town’s rapid growth, and it could 
no doubt be acquired now by the Council at very little 
cost and as a commercial propoattion. 

The Report is well illustrated by fourteen photographs 
and clearly drawn diagrams, ind the town of Consett 
is to be congratulated on the acquisition of such an 
excellent preliminary plan on which to work, and on the 
courage it shows in taking prompt steps to put that plan 
inte execution. W, Haranisc Tuomrson [4]. 


Correspondence 
“THE ARCHITECT AND HIS WORK." 


50 Contridge Street, Leecr, 
ie Saas fg2b. 
The Fditer, Jourwat B.1.BA.— 


Dear Sra—' The Architect and hia Work " pamphlet 
meets a real need. 

In « general way an architect can send this to hia client 
with his compliments, and so inform him of the correct 
procedure in building operitions. : 

There is, however, only one flaw in it, in my bumble 
opinion, which 7 think should be obviated in further edhi- 
tions —namely, the meonsistency of the commission fees, 
nages 1g and 16. [refer to the sliding scale below £2,000. 
"This is as it ought to be, but might be made more forcible, 
by the reason for it being stated. The reading and argu- 
ment goes well, as far as where the architect “ saves his 
employer {1,o00"'—by his skill, 

Let it stop there ; we do not want a sliding scale on 
warks over {5,000 to £20,000 or more, but to be consistent 
we ought to expect it, and many clients will exact it—be- 
cause “itis reasonable in a general way."’"—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. Hernert Marten [L.]. 


THE LIBRARY. 
OSTMARKBAUTEN, Statehau in einer Mittelatadt von 
Martin Kiessling, 4to, Stuttgart, 1925. gs. 6d. [Julius 
Hoffmann. | 


This book deals with modem housing in the neighbourhood 
of Frankfurt, and touches on all its aepects from layout to 
detail, Its most interesting illustrations are certainly those 
of architectural detail, which include some of intricate animal 
capitals, and some of doors, up the jambs of which crawl 
thin plastic plants. Tt is well presented and derives a dis- 
tinctive appearance from the fact that some of its photographs 
are covered with a strong brilliance curiously like Dutch 
Painting. I. M. C. 
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Some Problems in the Construction of Buildings 
Considered Experimentally 


DISCUSSION ON PROFESSOR E. G. COKER’S PAPER (See Journat, 6 February, pp. 209-225! 
(MR. ARTHUR KEEN IN ‘THE CHAIR) 


Professor E. G. COKER. explained that the origin of his 
lecture wus due to the extension of the buildings in which 
the gathering had met. “These buildings (@ part af Uni- 
versity College) were extended about four years azo, and 
as they were erected on an old foundation, a good many 
problems arose which seemed of iiterest and had to be 
settled as they came along. He then resolved that as soon 
as opportunity occurred he would try and solve some of 
those problems for his own information, especially as they 
seemed to be of scientific interest, if not of practical n= 
portance. It was difficult, however, to make experiments 
on buildings themselves because the apparatus required 
was so large and the loads which had to be put upon the 
brickwork and masonry so tremendous, He therefore 
considered the question of some other way of working out 
the stresses for any particular load, and to this end used 
models of celluloid or other transparent material and sub- 
jected them to various compressions to show by means of 
polarised light the conditions of stress which developed. 
He illustrated by means of a projection polariscope how, as 
the load increased, the colour of the object as shown on 
the screen altered in the prismatic sequence, first to white, 
then to yellow, red, purple, and finally blue, denoting 
stresses of varying severity, which are followed by other 
sequences denoting stresses of still greater magnitude, 
each of which can be interpreted in numerical measure 
by comparison with a loaded tension or compression 
member. 

In order to obtain these effects it was necessary to Use 
light which vibrated in one particular plane. Ordinary 
light vibrated perpendicularly to the line of propagation, 
but in all directions around that line. If 2 prism were 
taken which would cause light to vibrate in a single plane 
an undulating wave was obtained which, when it pene- 
trated any piece of transparent material, passed through it 
just like ordinary light. When, however, 4 load was 
applied to the material, the light broke mto two wave 
systems, one vibrating in a direction along and the other 
ina direction perpendicular to the principal stress. This 
light emerged as a two-wave system, and in proportion 
to the magnitude of the stresses there was a certain lag 
in their relation to one another. Two waves of light m 
planes at right angles would have no effect upon each 
other, and therefore it was necessary to obtain inter- 
ference by the interposition of another priam, which had 
the property of selecting components of these rwo wave? 
in its own principal plane, ‘The result was that the two 
waves which finally struggled through were in the same 
plane, in which case they could interfere with one another, 
and, on account of the lag between them, they gave on 
the screen a colour effect which denotes stress difference. 
Information as to the directién of the stress was obtained 
by noticing the durk bands which moved round with the 


axial turning of the prism. ‘These marked the places 
where the directions of principal atress were the same as 
the principal plane of the prism, thereby furnishing a map 
of the directions. 

The lecturer proceeded to give various exam les, 
which he illustrated by apeninee with polarised. light 
and by diagrammatic slides. He showed in the first 
instance a model of a monolitic wall and worked out the 
directions and magnitudes of the stresses, in the regan 
which included the footings. The more precise measure- 
ment of the stress distribution at particular points was 
given onthe diagrammatic slides (without the help of which 
it is difficult to give any intelligible idea of the various 
examples). ‘The stresses were measured on many different 
sections and the distributions obtained were shown. 
The effect of projections and of their subsequent removal 
was exhibited. It was also pointed out how. maximum 
stress occurred at the junction of the wall with the footing ; 
the stress at the junction was more than twice, nearly 
three times, the normal stress. Longitudinal stresses 
measured along the centre of the wall showed that the 
normal stress gradually changed to a smaller amount 
at the footings wall, shirt ‘Sonat by a variable cross 
stress im the region of the change of cross section. OF 
special interest was the tracing of stresses in cases m 
which one was obliged to put the footing on one side only, 
but the lecturer explained that owing to expenmental 
conditions this particular work was not so closely in 
accord with ordinary practice as in other cases. 

He dealt also with the question of openings in the walls, 
and the tracing of the consequential stresses, Here again, 
owing to the conditions of the experiment, he could mot 
use perfectly square corners, because on placing a load 
on them the stresses in the comers mounted up so con- 
siderably that the material became quite plastic; there- 
fore he had rounded the corners to ease the stress and 
make it measurable, and, of course, this condition did mot 
correspond to practice. He then illustrated the stress 
distribution resulting from a single square hole on the 
vertical wall. An interesting pomt here was that at the 
central cross section there was a variable compression 
stress with very little cross stress, so that in the case of a 
wal! of not very great width the stress was simply a straight 
line following practically the straight-line law. One got 
with two window openings a rather more complicated 
pattern, and again he showed the lines of principal 
stresses in this arrangement and the curve of distribution, 
‘The colour values once more gave a very good picture of 
what was really happening. 4 = 

The next question of considerable interest was that of 
cornices, and the effect of cornices Upon stresses. It was 
a very interesting circumstance that if one had a wall in 
which there wus a discontinuity of this kind, the intensity 
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of stress in that wall was very much greater just at the 
face. Where, for architectural reasons, a projection was 
made, that projection caused a very considerable mcrease 
of stress in the face of the wall. He showed some curves 
obtained by his assistant, Miss Harms, all of which had 
been proved to be of a very considerable order of accuracy. 
At the top face there was a very considerable stress, and 
the measurements were repeated almost exictly in the 
bottom face, although the projection was very unsym- 
metrical. "The curves showed that practically any cornice, 
no matter of what shape, would give much the same dis- 
tribution, and at about 1,500 pounds per square inch 
average load one would get about 2,700 pounds per 
square inch at the outer faces of the joints both at top and 
bottom as he indicated. ‘The reason for this high in- 
tensity of stress was, he thought, quite clear. If one had 
an ordinary rectangular block with plane faces and it was 
loaded top and bottom, the block would be shortened 
equally all over, but with a projecting comice the shorten- 
ing of the block must necessarily be uneven and this 
caused an increase of stress on certain parts and especially 
at the face of the wall. At the conclusion of his Jecture 
Professor Coker showed coloured lantern slides of the 
variqus models which he had prepared in case the experi- 
ments with the polarised ght proved unsuccessful, but 
none of these were actually required. . 

Mr, W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F.]: I do not 
think I have ever attended s lecture which has opened up 
a wider range of thought. I feel thar I have attended a 
kind of post-graduate lecture, and having used that ex- 
pression [| may say that I have often thought that we as 
architects have been backward in this matter of post- 
graduate education. After we have passed our exanuna- 
tions and have got into practice it never occurs fo Us tO 
eontimie our studies in a serious and methodical way. It 
is the rarest thing to hear of any architects coming to a 
lecture like this in order to keep themselves in touch with 
what, for instance, the engineers are doing. 

It 8 more and more necessary for us architects lo keep 
in touch with engineers. Our civilisation is getting 1- 
creasingly more complex, and itis becoming more difficult 
for us as architects to deal with the problems which are 
continually arising in respect of building construction. 
We-can only tackle them by going hand in hand with the 
engineers, and asking them to help us with their specialised 
knowledge. But it is essential for us not to leave the 
matter entirely in the hands of the engineers, otherwise we 
ourselves will be in their hands ! hie Sacegana ing ated 
speaking, know how things are going so that we may keep 
cl ieepie ci the architect should, of the whole of the work 
in connection with his profession. ; 

As I was looking st the slides this evening, Professor 
Richardson, who was sittmg next to me, remarked how 
valuable all this would be in connection with the work at 
St Paul's. 1 think that was a very illuminating remark. 
I really do think that we have something here which may 
in its further developments assist such work as 18 being 
carried on at Wren's Cathedral. 

Coming to smaller matters which are under our own 
observation from day to day, it struck me again and again 
how these coloured slides throw new light upon the various 
defects that we are continually coming across in the 
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buildings upon which ‘we have to advise and report, 
especially in such cases os those in which we find not only 
the usual crack in the window aill, but also the crack at 
the bottom of the jamb. It has often puzeled me why 
there should be a crack at the bottom of the jamb just 
abowe the window-~aill. [ think vy have hadi it explained 
Lo us this evening. | 

This lecture puts us architects in somewhat of a difh- 
culty. Trseems to me that in order to design our buildings 
with the greatest safety and accuracy we have got to do 
without external and without internal angles! I do not 
know how this may be brought about, but in view of 
future developments in remforced concrete—which is 
only ver in its infancy—it ts really a question whether the 
arrangement of lines which we have had suggested to us 
this evening is not probably a wise thing for us to consider. 

One further point—a point of criticism, I was sur- 
prised, in the example of the cornices, to see that there was 
a slight stress at the joints at the top and bottom. | 
should like that explained, because if the joints-were in 
definite contact it seems to me the stress would be trans- 
ferred without diminution or change, and yet as far as | 
interpreted the coloured slide there was a diminution 
of stress just at the joints, both in the stone above and in 
the stone below. 

It is with unusual pleasure that I move the vote of 
thanks to Professor Coker, 

Dr, OSCAR FABER [Honorary Associate]: 1 have 
very great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to 
Professor Coker for what has obviously been a lecture of 
the very greatest interest to allofus. I thmk perhaps we 
do not always realise to what extent progress is dependent 
on the work of the laboratory.. Some of us have a kind 
of feeling that so long as we do enough work in actual 
practice we shall get to know a lot about any subject which 
our work covers. ‘That is true up to a point, but the factor 
of safety which we have to employ in actual practice, neces- 
sary as that factor is, has the unfortunate effect of obscur- 
ing the sctentific pomts which underlie what | may call 
the experiments, We put up a certam wall with a certain 
footing, and we find that the wall carnes its load perfectly 
safely, and we are satished, We never really know 
whether the factor of safety on the wall is four or whether 
it is forty, and therefore we may make considerable errors 
in. our calculations. It is really only im the laboratory 
that we are in a position to make expermments in such a way 
as to tell us something definite. 

Professor Coker has evolved one ingenious method of 
making such experiments. I have also been fortunate im 
having a laboratory at my disposal where | have made 
expenments. I have rather chosen the other method of 
making test specimens and testing them structurally, and 
thus learning very accurately the present stresses of the 
materials |wasemploying, By measuring very accurately 
the load at which a particular structure failed | was able 
to arrive at a more or less exact idea of what the actual 
stresses Were in a structure of very complicated shape. 
would like to say that, apart from the very great interest 
of these experiments, architects, | think, are often disposed 
to imagine that they have a monopoly of beauty in this 
world ; but the experiments we have seen this afternoon 
show that the scientist's work is also filled with beauty ; 
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it may not be a beauty of quite the same kind, but never- 
theless it is a very real and dominating beauty. One can 
well imagine the zest with which a man, carrymg on these 
experiments, would continue them entirely for the intrin— 
sic beauty of the work he is domg. , 

The lecturer mentioned the curious point that if you 
vary the section of a member carrying stress by a projec- 
tion containing a sharp angle the stress in that angle will 
be infinite. ‘Thatisa very curious point. It is perfectly 
true, of course, and it is a thing that can quite easily he 
demonstrated .by very simple mathematical treatment, 
But | think practical people are entitled to draw certain 
conclusions from that. If the stress with a projection ut 
a definitely sharp angle is infinite in that corner, and yet 
this member does not fail—for, of course, the structure 
does not fail—then the question arises, if you round that 
comer to a certain definite radius and you get a stress 
which now is by no means infinite but is very much greater 
than the ordinary stress, does it definitely follow thar that 
high stresa ts dangerous? ‘The infinitely high stress 18 
proved by everyday practice not to be dangerous. Does 
it follow that the other stress also is dangerous? 

Personally I think that these experiments do suffer from 
a particular defect which, I believe, applies to this method 
of testing, particularly when used m connection with 
brittle materials such as we commonly employ in our 
practice. To make these expenments it Is necessary that 
you make your model of a transparent material, and | 
believe the material Professor Coker uses is a kind of 
celluloid, Celluloid has substantially the same strength 
in tension and compression, But the materials which we 
use have a compressive strength of approximately ten 
mes the tensile strength, When you get anywhere tear 
conditions of failure that fact alters the distribution of 
stresses very markedly indeed. If you take an ordinary 
plane concrete beam, for example, and calculate the lond 
it ought to carry when vou know its tensile stress and 
compressive stress you will find in practice that it will 
carry two or three times that load owing to the change in 
che distribution of stress that takes place duc, again, to 
the great difference between the tensile and compressive 
stresses. You cannot make accurate experiments on the 
brittle materials we use in practice without taking that 
factor inte account, and the particular specimens used in 
these teste do not take it into account. 

Then, again, when you are dealmg with structures 
consisting of hard blocks and softer joints, other problems 
arise. ‘Take a footing of ordinary brickwork. ‘The 
footing is not one monolithic structure. You are dealing 
with definite bricks lnid in definite joints, and the yield 
you get in your joint does to a large extent do away with 
that large stress which you get m the-angle, 1 would 
rather put this question in other words: if you have a 
definite wall, say a 14-inch wall, which would safely carry, 
for example, 70 tons per square foot, Professor Coker has 
shown that at the bottorn there may be two or three times 
the normal stress of the footing ; but can we imagine that 
the wall actually in practice would be very much weaker 
at the footing than it would be higher up? In other 
words, if you build a certain piece of wall 14 inches thick, 
and you put it into your testing machine, do you think 
that if you provided that wall in your testing machine 
with a footing it would ful at a smaller load ? 


‘That is the point I had in mind when T mentioned 
before that there is another method of testing these things 
which in some respects is superior. Personally I do not 
think that the wall, if provided with a footing, would fail 
atanyemallerload. 1 had a very curious experience once 
with a concrete structure which produced a crack that I 
found great difficulty in explaining, but it is explained 
entirely by this question of projection, Itwas a case of a 
concrete pillar which had a bracket built on to it, on this 
bracket was resting a concrete beam, and there was an 
expansion joint. ‘The bearn was provided with a casting 
with a arcular bottom, and that casting transferred its 
load on to another casting resting on a bracket. The 
stress at one point was kept down to 600 pounds per 
square inch, which was quite a moderate stress, and yet 
curiously enough every one of the stanchions and brackets 
so placed—there was a large number of them in the build- 
ing—developed a hair crack at one particular part. Thad 
great difficulty in explaining this. When 1 found it I 
first puta tremendous amount of reinforcement across the 
line of that crack, bur it persisted. Eventually I saw what 
wae happening, ‘This inside length of concrete was 
acting as a strut in one direction and was subject to a 
stress which caused a small but definite amount of shorten- 
ing. But the other piece of concrete outside was not 
subject to any stress, and therefore there was no tendency 
for that to be shortened. Consequently there was a 
definite tendency for this outer piece to shear on the plane. 
We should have avoided these cracks entirely if we had 
made our structure smaller and had omitted the pro- 
jection, ‘There are many cases in which the projection 
which vou put in over and above what ts necessary to 
carry your stress is a definite source of weakness. ‘The 
redundant material will shear off, and may drop and hurt 
somebody, With the projection omitted the concentra- 
tion of stress would not involve such a risk. 

Mr. P. J. WALDRAM [£.]: In-supporting the vote of 
thanks. | should like to say thar | have a very keen 
recollection of some invaluable assistance that Professor 
Coker gave through me during the War. It was in con- 
nection with that most interestmg problem, the production 
of steel acroplanes, which was one of tremendous difficulty. 
All the nations were experiencing difficulty in the pro- 
duction of aeroplanes in wood, and it fell to my lot to be 
connected with their production in steel, a matter which, 
of course, had to be carried on with the most extreme 
secrecy. 1 solicited Professor Coker's assistance, and he 
gave it to me with both hands. Many of the problems: 
about which we have heard this afternoon came up for 
discussion during the tests which he then carried out. 
Some of these apparently theoretical questions which 
may hove seemed to us to-day rather remote from the 
actual conditions of building were then of the most 
intense importance. The assistance which Professor 
Coker gave me led to the result that the efforts of the 
people who were endeavouring to make steel acroplanes 
quietly succeeded. At last on one memorable day in 
1918 | heard that orders for acroplanes im this country 
had been quadrupled. 

Dr. Faber has suggested thet experiments on celluloid 
might prove to be misleading when the results were 
applied to reinforced concrete. But I can certainly say 
that investigations of stress distribution proved on test 
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to be absolutely correct as regards wood, and also as 
regards atee!, As architects we should not look too much 
askance at the investigation of matters which seem to be 
rather remote from what we-consider to be practical 
considerations. May | strongly suguest that although 
some of us may not have considered the experiments 
shown to-day, interesting as they are, to be very closely 
in touch with the problems with which we have to deal, 
yet it is possible that we may find their practical applica- 
tion next door to us after all. 

Incidentally it was interesting to note that the nitro- 
cellulose model was Inaded to 587 Ibs. per equare inch. 
This was equal to no leas than 77) tons per square foot 
whilst the maximum intensity noted of 1,765 lbs. per square 
inch represents 114 tons per square feot. In view of the 
L.C.C., limit of 12 tons per square foot on concrete, these 
figures showed that the experimental loadings enabled very 
real stresses to be studied, 

Mr, E. FIANDER ETCHELLS : | also rise with that 
diffidence referred to by previous speakers, but there are 
still several points to which special attention should be 
invited, ) 

We are sometimes advised that vertical pressures are 
transmitted through supporting materials at angles of dis- 
persion of 45 degrees, and we are sometimes told of angles 
as great as 60 degrees from the vertical; but Professor 
Coker’s illuminated and illumimating photographs of mate- 
nals under stress did not show angles greater than 370 
degrees from the vertical. Architects, engineers, builders, 
and others charged with the design and construction of 
buildings, should take note of the photographic evidence. 

There is s common illusion that it is only necessary to get 
distributing girders long enowgh and each part of the 
girder will then support an equal share of the imposed load. 
"The experiments shown here to-night make it plain that 
the greatest pressure occurs under the centre of the load, 
and that long, shallow distributing girders are wasteful and 
inefficient. 

With regard to the design of floors, it is sometimes con- 
venient to assume that the load is distributed equally over 
the floor, but that is not the usual method, in which Hoor 
loads occur. On parts of the office floors, for instance, there 
may be heavy safes or local loads due to filing cabinets. 
Consequently, some engineers would prefer to design 
panels of flooring and subsidiary beams to carry heavy con- 
centrated loads, and then design main beams to carry dis- 
tributed loads of lesser intensity. | 

Another point is that of the safety factor, | do wish it 
Were possible to stop talking about 4 universal safety factor 
of four, In the case of a monolithic floor of steel and con- 
crete, the safety factor is usually more than four, burin « 
steel lattice girder, it is usually much less than four, In 
steel the yield stress may range from 55 to 65 per cent. of 
the ultimate stress. Every primary stress is accompanied 
by secondary stresses. The real safety factor is not four, it 
tay drop down ta much nearer two. When we speak about 
a safety factor four, we should realise tharit is often merely 
a figure of speech, and not a fact, 

Mr. Vernon Crompton has spoken of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. [tis certain that the experiments of Professor Coker 
would have been of the greatest use to the designer of that 
building. If Professor Coker could have preceded Sir 
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Christopher Wren, then St. Paul's. Cathedral might have 
given us less anxietyto-day, Wren appears to have assumed 
that his loads would spread uniformly downwards. It was 
a very simple method, and the common method in vogue 
at that time, and it is still wed by some designers to-day, 
but it does not always meet the facts. One of the conse- 
quences is cracks which testify to Nature's msistence upon 
correct theory. 

I have followed Professor Coker’s work for vears, and | 
believe that succeeding generations will see his work m a 
fuller and wider ight. | think that Professor Coker has 
done for his dev, and m his way, what Faraday did more 
than a century ago, Faraday made visible the lines of force 
in the space which surrounds a magnet, Professor Coker 
has done a work as great as that, He has made visible the 
lines of force which act through solid material. 

Architects have given us external forms which make a 
strong appeal by reason of their salient beauty and silent 
harmony, but sometimes, some of them may have regarded 
Stresses and strains os something unreal, or merely x's 
and ¥°s written on paper, | 

Professor Coker'’s rainbow photographs have made 
lines of force very real to all of us. He has brought the 
invisible world into the visible, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Arthur Keen) : We are all con- 
sclous of the tremendous progress and development that 
has taken place in building im recent years as the reault of 
the operations of scence, in particular the work done 
upon the materials used in the structure and equipment 
af buildings. It-all goes back ultimately to such work as 
Professor Coker has been domg. We are immensely in- 
debted to him, and to people of his calling, for the work 
they do, and for the progress it cnables us to make. 

The vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation. 

Professor COKER: | have to thank you very much 
indeed for all the kind expressions which heave been used 
by the various speakers, which are fully appreciated by 
my colleagues and myself. It has been a very great 
pleasure to give this paper to the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, When these experiments were com- 
menced—they have been in progress for three or four years 
—the idea was present in my mind that they might be of 
interest to the architectural profession when finished. It 
must not be imagined, however, that this paper 1s anything 
more than a commencement of a very extensive field of 
work which it is hoped will be continued, One of my 
colleagues, as a matter of fact, is carrying out some work 
of this kind on reinforced concrete, and it is hoped that 
something definite will arise from it in the future. One 
of the speakers had said that it was a very interesting job. 
Certainly, after the day's work, on all kinds of other 
things, it is very pleasant to turn into the laboratory for 
an hour or two and work at some scientific problem in 
which you take an interest. That is one of the very few 
advantages of bemp @ professor, 

As | hope to have the opportunity of adding to and 
revising these remarks before they appear im print, and 
time is short, no attempt will be made to deal with all the 
points which have been raised now, especially as some of 
them call for a considered reply. Dr. Faber made some 
very interesting remarks, but it is doubtfulif he is correct 
in stating that the term “ infinite stress “" was used by me. 
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[thought I said" indefinite.” When. material is stressed 
too much it goes beyond its elastic limit, and there 15 a 
redistribution in which the stresses mipy rise to very great 
magnitudes in one or more places and the material fails, 
but you do not get infinite stress in it, The expression 18 
a mathematical figment, and one which I try to avoid 


using. 

Dr. Faber also deprecated the use of amaterial which had 
much the same elastic limits in tension and compression, 
We are not, however, limited to such a material, Suppose 
for example, we wished to imitate reinforced concrete, 
celluloid is probably not the best material to use, Glass 
might be taken which is much the same kind of maternal 
as concrete insome ways. Itis weak in tension and strong 
in compression, and it would probably represent the state 
of things at fracture much more faithfully than celluboid 
dors. Indeed there are many transparent materials 
which it is possible to use because not only can you buy 
them as commercial products, but you can also make 
many kinds of transparent bodies up from organic sub- 
stances which possess all kinds of properties different 
from the one which has been used here. 

Dr. Faber has contributed same interesting facts in 
connection with the failure of a bracket projecting from 
a pillar, which confirm in general the results on cornices 
desenibed in the present paper, and his views as to the 
cause of the weakness developed in the case he quotes 


appear to agree substantially with those in the present 


paper. In his view, however, the presence of soft mortar 
joints in walls prevent the marked increase of stress found 
in the experiments on models of footings. Now im a 
well-made wall of some age the mortar ts not soft, and 
the argument does not really apply, while in a monolithic 
wull there are no joints. If, as suggested, a wall and ite 
footing with well seasoned joints were subjected to a 
crushing load it seems far more likely that failure will com- 
mence at the junction with the footing than at any other 
place. Asa matter of fact, in a brittle material like brick 
or stone the stress distributions we have shown you on 
the screen persist practically up to the fracture. re- 
fore | am very much inclined to think that these optical 
experiments represent the type of stress distribution 
existing at the failure of brickwork and masonry and that 
they afford much more information than experiments on 
brickwork and masonry structures tested by ordinary 
methods. The deductions from such experiment are 
often very faulty, because it is difhcult to say what has 
really happened just at the critical stage of failure. 

It is very kind of Mr. Waldram to mention the war 
work on which he and | were engaged years ago when 
acroplane struts were of very great interest and importance 
and as of course they still are. 

Mr. Fiander Etchells has brought forward a great many 
points in this discussion, but want of time prevents 
adequate reply now beyond thanking him for his very kine 
reference to the work which has been done. 

It was very interesting also to hear the remarks which 
Mr. Etchells made about Sir Christopher Wren. Con- 
sidering how rudimentary the state of knowledge of 
stresses was in Wren's day, St. Paul's Cathedral was a 
very remarkable feat of construction. It would be a great 
task now, We have to bear in mind the difficulties he 


met with in getting proper materials, and criticisms which 
are often directed against him might perhaps be levelled 
more suitably against some of his contemporaries. 

I thank you, Mr, Chairman, for your appreciative re- 
marks, and hope, as a result of the encouragement which 
we have received here, that the engineering staff of this 
College will continue to pay attention to a field of work 
of which this:a preliminary sketch, 

The following communication has been received from 
Mr. G. R. Kent [E.] -— 

Lam very glad indeed to add my tribute of thanks to 
Professor Coker for the extremely interesting lecture 
which he has given us. 

The experiments were very beautiful, and, as Mr. 
Etchells has said, showed us the actual stram effects 
inside the material itself. 

It seems to me that the method devised by Professor 
Coker would be valuable in preliminary investigations 
of structural units of unusual form, for it would show 
the foci of maxima and minima principal stresses and 
indicate to the mathematical investigator the positions 
in which the greatest and least stresses were to be found. 

I do not think that the experiment on the window 
openings could be regarded as being fairly comparable 
with the conditions found in actual practice, The 
experiment was on an homogeneous material with holes 
cut in it to represent window openings and the experiment 


showed how the material was strained in transmitting 


a stress past the holes. 
In actual practice the material is never strictly homo- 


geneous. 

[ should like to ask Professor Coker if he could prepare 
an experiment to show the strain in an axially loaded 
column, and then moving the load away from the axis 
and keeping it constant throughout the experiment 
show the change of strain duc to successive eccentricities 
of loading. 

It would be extremely valuable, too, if he could show 
the effect of the failure of one support in a continuous 
beam, and the effect of irregular loading on a similar 
beam, for both of these matters are of the greatest im- 
portance to those who design continuous reinforced 
concrete structures. 

The experiments showed with startling clearness how 
very undesirable it is to have sharp angles, either external 
orinternal, in any structural member under stress. 

Professor Coker replies -— : 

I am very glad indeed to learn from Mr. G, R. 
Kent's letter and from other sources that optical ex- 
periments on transparent models of buildings may 
possibly be useful to architects im their practice. I quite 
agree with him, and it does not seem possible to doubt, 
that the experimental data discussed in my lecture with 
reference to window openings in nearly homogeneous 
material is likely to be modified when non-homogeneous 
material is used as in brickwork and masonry. The Paper 
was in fact only intended to describe the general principles 
of this type of investigation using the simplest types of 
discontinuities in buildings aa illustrations. “There seems 
te be a wide field of work for detailed experiments on 
models which are faithful copies of actual buildings, in 
which account is also taken of the want of homogeneity 
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found in practice. Mr, Kent suggests that optical experi- 
ments on columns loaded eccentrically would be useful, 
and these are no doubt very desirable. It may be of 
jnterest to say that a limited amount of optical data on 
columns has been obtained here, although this has not 
been published on account of its fragmentary character. 
A brief reference occurs ina Paper published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute 
for 1913, with some colour photographs of the stress dis- 
tributions in pinned and equare ends of columns, including 
a case of eccentric load. 

A further brief reference to stresses in aeroplane struts 
also occurs in a Paper printed in the proceedings of the 
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Institution of Aeronautical Engineers for 1924. The some- 
what analogous cast of an eccentric load applied to a 
fenaion member is discussed in a Paper published in the 
Philosophical Magazine for October rg1o. 

As regards continuous beams, there would be little 
difficulty in measuring the stresses caused by the failure 
of a support or by the effect of an arbitrary system of loas 
upon it, although in the latter case it might be difficult to 
apply a number of distinct loads of, say, 50 to 100 1b. each, 
or eise a uniform load over a small length of a model 
beam, and vet leave it entirely visible and accessible for 
measurement. ‘There is litthe doubt, however, that any 
such cases can be dealt with successfully. 


The Condition of the Building Industry” 


BY HERBERT A. WELCH [F']. 


SHE general conditions of the industry and the 
relations between the parties representing it are, I 
venture to think, of such importance that I readily 

accepted your invitation to provide a further opportunity 
for the consideration of the subject with which we are so 

intimately associated, but regarding which we have in the 
past occupied a position of detachment approaching 
1aolation. 

Such discussions as we are now about to enter upon are, 
in my opinion, essential, particularly at the present time, 
providing as they do the most satisfactory means by which 
each of the interested parties can state its case and ex- 
change its views. By such means only can the difficulties 
of the various parties be appreciated and understocd, 
broader views formed, visions lengthened and prejudices 
overcome, With the fuller knowledge thereby acquired, 
all parties should become better qualified to give a cori- 
sidered opinion upon the points at issue. 

ft would-be a dull and unreceptive mind which has yet 
to become conscious of the fact that in every section of 
industry there is to-day apparent a totally different spirit 
and outlook from that which existed, aay, 10 To 15 years 
ago, In the building industry Labour has acquired an 
added sense of power due in part to the economic position 
resulting from the greater demand for its services in rela- 
tion to the supply, and in part to the increased strength of 
the Labour Party, composed mainly of representatives of 
the trade unions, which has acquired the experience of 
government and is at present the strongest party in 
opposition in the House of Commons. Employers faced 
with the changed conditions due in part to the above 
causes, and in part to the much changed national and 
international conditions operating generally since 1914, 
and in addition to the less recent but by no means less 
important development of the system of sub-contracting, 
find the need for a considerable measure of adjustment. if 
not for an entire reorganisation of the industry, in order 
satisfactorily to meet these changed conditions. 

The time has arrived when a decision has to be reached 
whether satisfactory progress can be made by the use 
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of the old machinery overhauled in order to make it func- 
tion satisfactorily under the new conditions, or, if better 
results might be obtained, by scrapping at least some of 
the existing machinery, for the purpose of replacing it 
with new and more up-to-date plant. While appreciating 
the natural desire and inclination to build upon past 
experience, and the tendency to compare to-day's con- 
ditions with those of the past with a view to making them 
dovetail wherever possible, [| consider, nevertheless, that 
the distant past offers us but little help towards finding 
a solution for present-day difficulties. Whilst we should 
to some extent be guided by events in the history of the 
industry, we must not allow ourselves to become fettered 
by decisions arrived at in the past under conditions which 
no longer exist. Det us not forget that success finally 
attended our efforts in the great war because at long 
length we realised that the old conditions of warfare had 
changed and that the new conditions needed new thought 
and new appliances, which, with the traditional adapt- 
ability of our race we embraced, and quickly made our- 
selves master of once we hed realised the need for change. 
_ Personally—on this occasion I speak for myself, though 
[ am assured that my views are shared by many otherms— 
{ am of the opinion that there exists at present a tendency 
to view the subject of the management and development 
of the industry from too narrow a standpoint. If the 
industry is properly to function under the changed con- 
ditions with which it is confronted the existing machinery 
must to a large extent be replaced by more up-to-date 
plant which will be capable of assuring more satisfactory 
results. 

In order to appreciate the nature of these changes and 
conditions let us consider for a moment what were in the 
past and what are to-day the main component parts of the 
industry. In the not too distant past the industry con- 
sisted mainly of the builders, unions—not nearly of such 
muapnitude and importance as now—uarchitects, and a 
comparatively few merchants and sub-contractors, who 
supphed such materials and performed such work only 
as the builder and his staff were then unable with equal 
facility and economy themselves to supply and perform. 
The builder then depended, and was happy to depend, 
mainly upon the ability of himsclf and his staff satis- 
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factorily to carry out the work entrusted to im. ‘To 
what degree do we to-day find these conditions changed ? 
In order ta prepare his estimates on a more equitable 


‘and more economical basis, the builder requires; m 


addition to the architect's drawings, to be supplied with a 
bill of quantities, prepared by a properly qualihed quan- 
fity surveyor, whose services are again sought at the com- 
pletion of the work for the purpose of adjusting variations. 
In the actual administration and supervision of the work, 


therefore, there appear most closely associated four 


parties, which, mentioned inthe order of their appearance, 
are: architect, quantity surveyor, builder, operatives, 
That, however, is but a beginning. Immediately upon 
the signing of the contract the builder no longer proceeds 
to produce by his own staff the major part of the work 
necessary for the completion of the structure, but archi- 
tect and builder proceed to set in motion the efforts of 


yarious sub-comtractors—whose callings are legion, as 


may be seen by the public advertisements attached to the 
outside of practically every building in course of erection 
—who at the various stages supply or “ supply and fix ~ 
into position the various parts of the structure. In effect 
the builder has to an appreciable extent developed less 
along the lines of a master craftsman and more along the 
lines of a financier and a.co-ordinator of the work of sub- 
contractors. In consequence of this change the number 
of parties imterested in the industry—whose interests 
cannot under existing conditions be ignored—have greatly 
increased, Whether or not the system of sub-contracting 
which at present prevails is good or otherwise for the 
industry we are not here to-day to discuss. It might, 
however, on a subsequent occasion be an interesting and 
profitable subject for discussion. I have mentioned the 
matter in order very broadly and briefiy to indicate to 
what extent the “ parties interested " in the industry have 
multiplied during comparatively recent years. 

In spite of the increase in the numbers of the parties 
interested we were recently told by Mr. W. H. Nicholls 
(past president National Federation Building Trades 
Employers) that the best braina were no longer coming 
into the industry. We appreciate Mr. Nicholl’s frank- 
ness. Our own experience has, unfortunately, forced us 
co arrive at the same conclusion. But why are not the 
best brains seeking employment m the industry ? Clearly 
because the industry offers fewer inducements than other 
callings. How long can this state of things be allowed to 
continue ? Obviously we cannot Jonger be sutisfied with 
second and third quality brains; but unless a move be 
quickly made to induce the right type of young man to 
follow the crafts, in due course second or third quality 
brains will cease to be available and we shall perforce 
have to accept what we might term mental “ Grizzlies ™ | 
lt is for the industry to see to it that the conditions 
affecting the crafts are such that the younger men with 
At brine will return, and return quickly, to what has 
ever been a traditionally high calling. It 413 a reflection 
upon the building industry that at a time of great national 
shortage it has been unable to cope with the public demand 
for houses, and at the same time tackle the normal build- 
ing work necessary in other directions. True, the total 
demand hae been abnormal, but an intelligent ond en- 
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lightened industry should have been able so to adjust 
itself by this time as to render it unnecessary for the 
Government to insist upon calling in the engineering 
industry to assist in the provision of houses for the com- 
munity, When referring to the building industry im this 
matter my remarks are mtended to embrace manufac- 
turers, merchants and others upon whom to an appreciable 
extent the builders depend. Had all these parties met 
together some five years or so ago for the purpose of 
giving consideration to the then changed conditions and 
demands, and had they remained in close consultanon and 
co-operation in the meantime, it would appear likely that 
at this time the industry would have been. weil able to 
meet the public demands. In the light of recent experi- 
ences the public has a right to be assured that such « state 
of affairs shall not recur. I fear, however, that there ore 
at present no clear indications that such an sasaurance 
could with confidence be piven. This can, Inmy opinion, 
be done only when the active interest in the industry is 
placed upon wider foundations, by the admission into its 
councils of representatives of a greater number of the 
parties interested, who will thereby become more closely 
associated with its welfare. Greater and wider collabora- 
tion than at present exists is essential, 

You doubtless are aware that existing agreements ter- 
minate this month, and that discussions are, and have 
been for some time, taking place between the employers 
anu employees for the purpose of drawing up new agree- 
ments which will govern the industry for a further term 
of years. 1 hope—and | am sure we all hope—that these 
discussions will result in a satisfactory settlement of all 
matters outetanding, and that the industry will proceed 
to enjoy a long prosperity. : 

I do not wish to be unduly critical of the procedure 
which is being followed now as in the past, in respect to 
the discussion and formulation of these agreements, which 
among other matters must deal (and should deal with wide 
vision and reasonableness) with such matters as: wages, 
hours of working, overtime, wet time, output, apprentice=- 
ship, organisation, supply of materials and other matters, 
some of which are admittedly beat dealt with only by the 
two parties mentioned. I do, however, suggest in regard 
toa great proportion of the matters which must necessarily 
be considered, that the time has anived when at least 
architects and surveyors should have full knowledge of 
matters in dispute and should be consulted before a 
decision has been arrived at. Enjoying as we do a very 
intimate knowledge of the industry, and possessing, as I 
suggest we do, at lest the average amount of common 
sense and goodwill, and, moreover, by virtue of the judicial 
authority we are accustomed to wield between our chents 
and the builders, we are well qualified and equipped to_ 
contribute something toward the common good, When 
| had the honour recently to read a paper on this subject 
at the R.1.B.A,, the principal representatives of the pro- 
fession, employers and employees who spoke, expressed a 
willingness to co-operate along the lines | have indicated. 
We hope for and await a move in this direction. 

In America during recent years considerable progress 
has been made along the lines of closer co-operation 
between those interested in the industry, There exists 
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jn New York and several other large cities and districts, 
4 Building Congress, the membership of which is com- 
prised of representatives of financiers, architects, sur 
yeyorz, enginecrs, contractors, sub-contractors, trades 
unions, equipment dealers, material tmuanufacturers and 
the general interests, including the Press and education 
authorities. These Congress deal with apprentice- 
ship, seasonal employment, codes, publicity, research 
Survey, i psssapele Oil elimination of waste and building 
conditions generally. : 

Tt 18 sranadanaty clear from the information to hand 
that much useful work has-been and is being done by these 
bodies, and that better organisation and clearer under- 
standing has resulted from the clover co-operation between 
the parties concerned. hea : 

Whether or not it is desirable in this country to pro- 
ceed along similar lines needs close consideration and dis- 
cussion, As a first step, however, | think that an experi- 
ment for a limited perod—say, 3 years—might be made 


by the formation in various districts of local organisations: 


composed of architects, quantity surveyors, builders and 
operatives to consider from time to trme mutters of im- 
portance concerning the welfare of the industry. How- 
ever much conditions may vary in different localities the 
principle of closer co-operation and mutual understanding 
rermains uniform, | have been requested to be brief in 
order to allow ample time for discussion, I will therefore 
conclude in the hope that you share with me a desire for 
the furtherence of a close co-operation between all the 
patties, and that you will use your best endeavours by 
this means to guide the industry back to the exalted posi- 
tion it used to occupy. 


Library Notes 


LA) RENAISSANCE EN FRANCE. L'architecture et la 
décoration par Camille Martin, Architecte. Dewxtme 
Série. fo. Puris, nd. £1 ts. 

This is a large folio volume containing @ great number of 
very fine photographic illustrations of Early Renaissance 
buildings, chiefly of the sixteenth century, including many 
details of ornamental portions, together with short descrnptions 
in the text. fe: A 


HOTELS ET HOTELLERIES. By Gaston Lefol. fo. Paris 
ig2¢]. 8s. [Pars: Ch. Massin & Cie., Editeurs, 51, 
Rue des Ecoles,| | 
A series af exterior and interior views and plans of modern 
French hotels, both large and small. Many of the plans are 
ingenious and suggestive, und all are interesting. = 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF COLOUR. By 
H. Barrett Carpenter. Svo. Rochdale, 1923. 4s. 6d. 
(B. 'T. Batsford, Ltd,, London.) 
This little book gives a very great deal of ugeful information 
in a concise manner. Mr. Carpenter states useful facts and 
vives clear reasons for these. His chapters on Harmony and 
Pansat are good, but that on Discord is useful ; also that which 
deals with how to avoid dirty colouring. 
A. E. H. 
COLOUR AND ITS APPLICATIONS, By M. Luckesh, 
fen. New York, 1931. 235. [D. Van Nostrand Com- 
any, New York.] | Se ee 
Ad excellant book which deals with colour scientifically and 
which everyone should read who has to deal with sat ake 
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WHAT IS GOOD AND WHAT IS BAD IN ART? 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, in a remarkable article of 
criticism and of architectural exposition on recently 
published books on architecture, in the current Guar- 
terly Review, sums up wsthetic appreciation as follows - 
“In the arts there seems to be no solution of the peren- 
nial problem—who is to say what is good and what is 
bad inart? The old French Academy spent year after 
year in the attempt to define" le bow gods,” and one 
has to admit with regret that their efforts were unsuc- 
cesaful. It is a problem that has vexed all thinkers since 
the days of Aristotle. He referred all such questions 
to the man of knowledge and enlightenment,and this, at 
least, is better than the paralysing verdict of “ quod sem- 
per quad ubique quod ab omnibus," which seems to 
put a stop to any independent judgment of the past. 
‘et is is not entirely satisfactory—the men of judgment 
sometimes differ, and the layman ts set the further diffi- 
culty of deciding which he is to follow. For the artist 
himself the problem ts less difficult. Every sincere 
artist who has studied his art and acquired his own tech- 
nique inevitably builds up his own conviction as to 
what he is aiming at and how he is to set out to reach 
his ideal. However inarticulate he may be in formulating 
his ideals, they will be found at the back of all his work. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he will strive to reach cer- 
tain absolute standards, and the exhortations of his 
critics will leave him unperturbed, My own view of ar- 
chitecture, both now and in the future, is that the de- 
liberate search after originality is futile, ‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth.’ These things will come of 
their own or not at all.” 


ARCHITECTS’ WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 

At Mr. W. B. Paterson’s Gallery, 5 Old Bond Street, 
there is on view until the end of February a very charming 
exhibition of water-colour drawings by two well-known 
architects—Mr. J, J. Joass and Mr. Alexander N, Pater- 
zon, of Glasgow. Hoth artists are skilled in the medium, 
although their methods ore far removed. Mr. Paterson in 
some aspects is the more accomplished pamter, and Mr. 
Joass perhaps the more individual and personal. Mr. 
Paterson's subjects are mostly [talian—painted at Florence, 
Assisi, Perugia, Siena—or French, such as that admirable 
water-colour of the Rue de ja Paix, Old Tours, He never 
selects his point of view from a conventional angle, and 
never fails to get a pictorial affect. 

Mr, Joass, is content to be insular and largely to 
express his devotion to Dorsetshire and to the shipping 
and views from Poole Harbour, Corfe Castle, ete., to 
subtle effects of sky and the no less subtle effects of light on 
sea and the water of Poole Harbour, familar to Mr, Jouss 
as an ardent yachtsman, In some of his larger drawings 
(the majority of his forty-three drawings are to a small 
scale) one seems to find something of the quality and 
attitude of Thomas Girtin. 

Neither the range of Mr. Paterson nor of Mr. Joass1n his 
drawings seems to be in any way affected by the easentially 
more definite outlook of practice in architectural draughts- 
muanship. 
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Eighth General Meeting (Business) 
THE REGULATION OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 
MONDAY, 15 FEBRUARY 1926 
[SIR BANISTER FLETCHER (VICE-PRESIDENT) LN THE CHAIR] 


The CHAIRMAN : The following notice of motion by 
Mr. Herbert W. Wills (Fellow), seconded by Mr. H, D- 
Searles-Wood (Fellow) has been received :— 

That the Regulations for the Conduct of architectural com- 

titions be amended by the adoption of one of the two 

ollowing changes (a) or (6) and the addition of Clause (c). 
Detajle to be left to the comsiderntion of the Competitions 
Committee. 

_ fa) All binding conditions aie be pheno Sioa 
tions to competitors to take the form suggestions which 
both they and t the assessor may follow as they deem fit. 

(6) That binding conditions be retained and that in case a 
competitor considers they have been ignored he shall have the 
right te appeal to the Competitions Committee of the Institute. 
In doing so he shall pay an agreed depowt to the B.TB.A., 
ogppate ta being forfeited to the R.ILB.A. if his conplamt 
is considered by the Competitions Committee to be unfounded. 
If, on the other hand, they find on investigatian the complamt 
is justified, they shall so report and the award shall be hed. 
@ mew assessor appointed by the President who shall! assess 
the whole of the designs sent in and to whom the assessor's 
fee agreed upon shall be pard. | 

(¢) Whenever architects are invited to send in applications 
and qualifications for selection for a limited competition, such 
invitation shall be advertised at least on three different dates 
during « period of not less than one month. 

T wall call upon Mr. Wills to. move the resolutions, 

Mr. H. W. WILLS [F.]: It seems to me that the main 
cause of the trouble ansing out of competitions does not 
come from « dispute about the astessor’s judgment so much 
as from a dispute about his interpretation of what we call 
binding conditions, Here be is often faced with » dilemma. 
He sees a design which he believes to be the best, but that 
design conflicts with some of the conditions that he has laid 
down and made binding. I think, in a great many cases, 
that with the best will m the world he has wandered from 
the straight and narrow path, and chosen the design which 
he thinks best and which he thinks the promoters ought to 
have, and it is in these cases that trouble arises. Now, we 
often think that the condition is so obvious and reasonable 
that there can be no possible objection to it. 1 wall take the 
cage which often occurs in the conditions of competition— 
a design, let ua say, must not exceed the limits of the site on 
which it is placed, Well, that seems a piece of common sense, 
hut carry it out to its Ingical end, We will say that you have 
a cite between two adjoining buildings, a couple of hundred 
feet lang, and we will eay that vou have ao condition of the 
competition that the sizes of all rales, all dimensions, shall 
he put on the plan. Now, it is quite possible through a 
simple error that your total dimensions night count up to 
a couple of feet over your 200 feet. If that happens, the 
hinding condition ia infringed, and the assessor who adhered 
to the straight and narrow way would have to reject it, knowing 
as be nucht do at the same time that it waa by far the best 
design sent in, and that the error of a couple of feet in two 
hundred would be very casily adjusted. 

] have not osked a single man to come here to support me 
inmytesolutions, The room is not packed with my followers, 
it may be full of my opponents; and I do not wish to stir 
mud or to mention past cases; and if Ido mention a very few 
cases that have happened in my experience, it is simply to 
illustrate my point and not with an ides of directing attention 
to these purticular competitions. We had some years ago 


a competition for a building in which one of the conditions 
laid down was that corridors in that building were to be directly 
lighted by windows throughout their entire length. "The 
assessors wave their award to a design in which the corndors 
ran straight through the centre of the blocks, and were only 
lighted at the extreme ends. In that case, the competitors 
who udhered to the clearly Inid down conditions had produced 
something that was put on one side, and a crave injustice 
whs done to them. In another cose (a large university building 
on @ very fine site) there was a condition that the hall of 
that university should be to a certain area. Now, no one 
could give that area without making i @ rectangular room, 
but the award was given to a man who produced a very nice 
lan with « semicircular room of about two-thirds the area. 
Phere was a certain case of a big asylum competition. One 
of the conditions of that competition was that the asylum 
should be built in two portions, the first portion to contain 
inmates, | think, and the completed ilding 1,200, 
t was a binding condition of that competition, the accommoda- 
tion for each class being different from the other, that no 
inmates in the smaller scheme chould have to use accommoda- 
tion not interdied for their class. In the award given every 
class of inmate in the smaller building had to occupy accom- 
modation meant for another class. There was 2 case many 
veers ago of public budldings required for a country town ; 
there were police-courts, a town hall, and municipal offices, 
Rach section was to be contained in an entirely separate build- 
ing. “Ihe assessor placed first a design which placed the whole 
of the accommodation in one building. 

I need not labour these points further, because many in- 
stances of a similar kind seal cua to everybody in this room. 
I am speaking of facts which ure often brought home to us. 
With regard to my first proposal, then, which I think by far 
the best, it is that instead of having any binding conditions 
in # competition, we should simply have a sertes of suggestions, 
In most cases these sugyestions would be carefully ollowed, 
but freedom would be given both to the competitor who 
thought of something better, and the assessor who came to 
the conclusion that it was better, Now, there is this point 
about conditions, and [ have carefully considered it. Con- 
ditions are very difieult to draw up, and the best conditions 
can, in my opinion, only be drawn up after one hus-seen many 
echemes for the same building. In fact, vou could draw 
up a perfect set of conditions after the designs were sent in, 
hut it is very difficult to draw up a perfect set of conditions 
before the designs are sent in. 

Hf it should be decided that binding conditions should be 
maintained in a oompetition, [ think there should be this 
proviso: that where a competitor complains. that any binding 
condition ts broken, he should have the right of piped. L take 
the analogy of the law. We may say in speaking of law that 
our law is practically farmed by the binding conditions of a 
competition. You must remember what takes place in the 
law, A judge ia not asked to decide whether a litigant ts 
intrinsically m the right or not, bur simply whether he is 
right according to the law laid down. | dave say you ell know 
the very hard conditions that have sometimes obtained where 
an architect has been foolish enough to carry out work which 
wught to have been under seal for a body, and has neglected 
to get a contract under seal. I know of one case which 
happened when my uncle, Sir Alfred Wills, was on the bench, 
An architect hed completed drawings and carried out a school 
building. He had done all his work, but he had omitted to 
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obtain his contract under seal. The judge, in giving his 
decision on the subject, pointed out that he must net only 
lose his case, but bear the costs as well. [have heerd it arcued 
that if we set up a court of appeal, it would shake people's 
confidence in osseszors. | do not think, if we follow the 
analogy of the law, that we need have the lesst fear, No one 
thinks lesa of a High Court judge because anyone com appeal 
against his decision, Nobody thinks any worse of the Court 
af Appeal because its decision may be disputed and taken up 
to the House of Lords, | do not think-we need have the least 
fear if we set up a system of doing justice to our own profession 
within our own body and our own ranks. | think the con- 
fidence of the public in us would be enhanced rather than 
otherwise, The procedure that | propose in that case ts that 
u competitor who has such o complaint to make should made 
the comnmlaint to the Secretary of the Institute, accompanied 
by 2 substantial deposit, that the matter should then be handed 
to the Competitions Committee, and rf the Competitions 
Committee found out that the complaint made wae bascless, 
the deposit should be forfeited to the Institute, but if they 
found that it was substantiated, then the award should be 
quashed, o new mssrssor apponnted , and the fees which would 
have been paid to the first assessor who had failed to carry 
out his work properly should be paid to the second assessor 
appointed, Without some such safeguard as this, it has never 
appeared to me to be quite fair and reasonable that an asseseor 3 
award should be taken os final and binding, It is asking us 
to accent the assessor as occupying a papal position, without 
, loving any safeguard at all. 
eer he third resolution is a very simple and short one, A 
competition sometimes arises for an important building m 
which applications are asked for from those wishing ' compete, 
and I think ir is highly important that in such cases the corm- 
petition shall not be advertised once, but shall be advertised 
two or three times for a period of a month, It may very 
well happen that vou are away for a fortnight, and you may mot 
have your attention called to a competition that you would 
like to enter. ‘The time is altogether too short, I think 
iy is all I have to say. | | | | 
ir; H. D. SEARLES-WOOD [F.14: In order to permit 
of discussion, | formally second the resolutions. 
The CHAIRMAN (to Mr. Wills) : Dio you want them taken 
separately or together ; 
“Mie. WILLS: I put them separately, If (a) is passed, 
(6) falls to the ground ; (c) stands by itself. . 
Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON [F.) : [ thins there ae certam 
objections to resolution (a). If the assessor is allowed either 
to follow or disregard suggestions as he thinks fit, a competitor 
may be pievously misled, The competitor muy do something 
in accordance with the suggestions that is against his judgment, 
and the assessor may atterwards throw the suggestion over 
and possibly select another design that may have the arrange- 
ment which the first competitor originally intended to put 
forward, but dropped. It ts, of course, possible that a com- 
petitor may contrive an arrangement agamset the suggestions 
that may be undoubtedly the best. Mr. H. 5. Statham gave 
an instance some years ago in a lecture before the Institute. 
There the competitor nude what was undoubtedly the best 
plan, but disregarded what was a very important condition, 
and the assessor stuck to the conditions and consequently, 
although the best plan, it was loar, It might be possible to 
award the premiums in accordance with the conditions and 
afterwards select another plan for execution. You want ta 
have the best plan for execution, but it is just possihle that 
some other competitor miyght have thought of the arrangement 
which this men had made, but decided mot to put it in his 
plan because it was against the conditions, The assessors, 
I think, might be required to be more careful in answering 
the questions put forward. In one important competition 
there were two questions : (a) whether a carriage porch wae 
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required, and (b) whether a tower waa required. The answer 
was that this was-left to the-competitors, Sometime after 
the competition was decided, the assessor was speaking some- 
where, and it was pretty clear from what he said that he was 
much againat carmage porches, because they darkened the 
entrance hall, and be was very much in favour of a tower. 
Designs, therefore, which included a carriage porch, or did 
not include a tower, would hardly get proper consideration, 
although these matters had been left to the competitors. 
Some fifteen years ago | made a suggestion in the paves of 
The Arttish Architect that a court of appeal against asecesors 
should be adopted, and | instanced what Mr. Wille has men- 
tioned, that a judge's decision in the courts is often appealed 
against, and) such appeal is considered no reflection upon @ 
judge's ability. The opinion then come to was that the 
assessor's decision sh be ecoepted for better or worse. I 
think we should have a court of appeal, and that it would he 
very dangerous to allow sugpestinns to be disregarded. 

Mr, A. A. WELCH [F-.], in speaking on the frat resolution + 
{ should like to make it pluin that my remarks are personal and 
not made in a representative capacity us chairman of the Com- 
petitions Commuttee, for the Commnittee has not yet had on 
opportunity of considering the proposala which Air, Wills is 
moving to-night. With regard to resolution (a), that binding 
conditions should be eliminated, | feel that while this might be 
a highly desirable stage ultimately to reach, itis quite mmpossible 
in practice. I thmk there is no assessor who has been faced 
with the drawing up of conditions for the purpose pal srs 
a competition who has not found that it is incumbent up 
him to mwke certain things abundantly clear and definite. We 
on the Competitions Committee have always held, however, 
that these detinite and binding conditions should be reduced 
toa mnimim. | quate from the Regulations and Conditions 
drawn wp by the Institute in 1924, in which this note appears : 

" [tis essential in drawing up the instruction to state deh- 
nitely which of the conditions must be strictly adhered to 
under penalty of disqualification from the competition and 
which of them are optional,” 

That tin the matter of the regulations. Coming to the 
ouestion of the advice to assessors which the Institute hes for 
many years issued, two things are stated : 

“ Conditions should mot be imposed which tend to fetter 
competitors in the preparation of their echemes, so that whilst 
al) necessary particulars arc given, the intention of the pro- 
miters should, as far as possible, he put in the form of supges- 
tions, giving competitors the fullest latirude in eliciting the 
beat possible solution. Assessors should bear in mind that 
competitors are in the position of having been consulted by 
the promoters in order that ther advice miv be secured. 

‘Then, further, while teuching on this question of muking 
certain conditions final and binding, m saya that the assessors 
should mot allow « limit of cost to be freed unless they ore 
satished that the required accommodation can be provided for 
the specified amount. Thev must mduce the promoters to 
aecept their views tn this respect before agreement to adjudi- 
cate. On the one hand, we have the desire of this Insticute and 






its Competitions Committee to reduce to a mmimum anything 
approaching final and binding conditions ; an the other hand, 


there is a clear indication and acknowledgment in what I have 
read to vou that certain things must of necessity be final and 
binding. I cannot conceive, for instance, any assessor being 
placed in the position of taking instructions from the promoter 
of a competition and bemg grven an entirely free hand in the 
drawing up of the conditions governing that competition, He 
will be very clearly defined as to the site, as to certain particular 
ways in which the site itself is affected either by other buildings 
or by the claims of the public in certain particulars. He will 
nlao, no doubt, be given certain clear instructiona aa to the 
amount of cost of the new buildings which must be adhered to, 
He will also find, mm all probability, either a= on instruction or 
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from his own conclusions, that certain rooms or departments 
must of necessity, by virtue of the administration of the particu- 
lar building, he placed in certain positions. And 1 cannot poa- 
sibly conceive that the opportunity would occur to uny ussessor 
tw give effect in full to this resolution (a), much as. he might 
desire to do so. Surely every assessor would be delighted to 
adopt this clause if practicable, If it were possible [ um sure 
the asseseor would accept the position with both hands, but-I 
am equally sure that he will mever fine himself so plensantly 
placed aa to be able to act in a competition in which he can 
fesue broadcast to the intending competitors the information 
that: conditions will not be binding. Therefore, because [ con- 
sider the proposal impracticable, [ would suggest that in its 
present form it be not accepted, I would, however, call 
the attention of the meeting to certain recommendations which 
the Competitions Committee have recently made to the Council, 
andl a which the Council, | believe, hos voted favourbly 
this afternoon. I read the following clause : . 

All assesaors should be reminded * that accordingly the value 
and importance of drafting conditions and replies to questions 
so as to leave the maximum latitude to competitors in the solu- 
tion af the problem should not be overlooked.” 

That, sit, is as far as we can go, We cannot hind the hands of 
every assessor who 15 soties ist to be appointed to conduct 
a competition, when, 1 intely he is faced by the promoters 
of thal competition, he may find it impossible to carry aut the 
regulations here passed. . 

Mr. H. V: ASHLEY LF): [think assessors find one grest 
difficulty in nearly every competition in armangmg with the pro- 
moters that their award shall be finalond binding. When they 
have got over that great difficulty—and I think in the majority 
of cases it ia a great difficulry—the assessors generally fmd that 
the promoters want certain things in their proposed buildings, 
and they make it quite clear thar they must have those things. 
It seems to me thet in every cise an assessor must make it 
perfectly clear in his conditions that certain things are obliga 
tory in a design which is to be accepted. Therefore it is quite 
impossible, I think, that this Institute should carry out Mr. 
Wills’s proposals—that is to say, to have no binding conditions 
whatever, | take it av an aside that Mr. Wills does not refer to 
the binding character of the requlations governing the com- 


petition. 

Mr. WILLS: I refer to the conditions as imsued, 

_ Mr, ASHLEY: | think from what Mr. Welch has said and 
from what I have said it will be plain thet the promoters in 
nearly every case make certain requirements which they sity 
are essential, and it is therefore necessary for the ussessor to 
embody these requirements as binding. 

Mr. G, H. JENKINS [F]: I should like directly to oppose 
thar, What Mr. Wills is trying to do is to avoid the sort of 
catastrophe we had the other day in a competition in the north 
of England, Every now and then we have cases where a com- 
petitor considers that although a very fine design hos been 
accepted, the conditions have not been complied with. Mr. 
Wills’s suggestion is that although the assessor and the com- 
mittee have gut forward their ideas of accommodation, af cost, 
of site, and of the placing of various rooms in @ building, yet 
if the competitor produces something which obviously meets 
the conditions much better, the asacssor and the committee 
who have appointed him—the promoters—shall not be com- 
pelled to tutn down « fine design because it docs not comply 


with some of the conditions, The conditions should be treated 


as suggestions, and if a competitor turns out a design which an 
assessor thinks is better although he has gone outside the con- 
ditions in certain directions, the competitor shall not be turned 
down on that account, and the other competitors shall not be 
given the chance of saying,“ Yes, this is the finest design. We 
quite agree. But we could have done quite a: well a this if we 
had not followed the conditions.” As I understand the idea 
of a competition, it is that it should produce the finest design 


for that particular building, and, we do not want to have the 
assessor's hands tied because he happens not to have seen that 
final solution beforehand | 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB :[F.] Would Mr. Wills agree to 
take out the question of site 7 We must muke that a binding 
condition. And would not he agree that we should recommend 
assessors in furire that binding conditions should be the abso- 
lute minimum ? There must be some binding conditions. For 
example, competitors must be told that their drawings will 
have to be delivered by a certain date. You cannot have people 
waiting six months, There is the site agam—he must stick to 
the site, the site must be a binding condition. You cannot go 
building all over the place. Will not Mr, Wills modify this reso= 
lution that, barring certain conditions as to site und so forth 
which must be binding, the remainder of the competition shall 
be left as free ad it is possible to leave it ? Mr. Wills has put 
forward this resolution in a way which makes it impossible for 
one to vote for it. . 

_ Mr, FE. STANLEY HALL [F.]: 1 should like to follow 
Mr. Webb very closely, both in the order af speaking and tn his 
areurnent. | have actually drafted an amendment as follows : 

* Binding conditions should be reduced to o minimum. 
Instructions to competitors should as far as possible take the 
form of sugcestions which both they and the assessors may 
follow as they deem Ot." 

People seem to forget sometimes that there is a person called 
the promoter in these competitions, He is an important person, 
who cannot be cut out altogether, After all, he foots th e bill. 
He may say of some things,’ I will not do without them.” We 
cannot have conditions which are entirely unbinding, but 1 
think that everybody in the Institute has one object in com- 
petitions—numely, to get the best solution of the problem, 
otherwise competitions area waste of time and money. is 
ia what the Competitions Committee and the Council have 
heen out to do—to reduce the binding conditions to a nunimum, 
and to leave the assessor to solve the problem in the best 
possible way, 

‘The CHAIRMAN: I think that Mr. Welch has got mm 
the instructions to the assessors samethmy very much on the 
lines of Mr. Hall’s amendment. : 

Mr. WELCH agai read the puossage which he had pre- 
viously quoted from the advice to aestssors piven by the 
Institute: “ Conditions should not be imposed which tend 
to fetter competitors in the preparation of their scl ie 
ete. He continued: That is emphesised again by the refer- 
ence from the Competitions Committee to the Council this 
aiternoon which I have also read, We on the Competitions 
Cammittee are most anxious not to hamper in any way the 


free operations of all those competitars who tuke part, but 


we do, by virtue of the long experience we have hod, realiae 
that the assessor never finds himself in the position of bemg 
free to do anything be likes. He hos to co-operate with the 
promoters in these conditiana long before they get to the 
competitors. And because of this he finds himself always 
bound by certain definite conditions. If the Institute were 
fo issue an edict of the kind Mr, Wills suggests, the frat 
ameseor who had one definite condition from the promoter 
would say, “ T cannot do this, gentlemen. I have a definite 
condition #8 to cost, or that certain rooms must not be in the 
basement, or that a certain ment must be on the ground 
floor, and I cannot conduct the assessorship on the lines you 
now lay down, Your reguistions are hopeless.” That ts 
the pevition. You cannot . this ws a practical proposal. 

Mr. W. H. ANSELL UF] : Tf the latest recommendation 
passed by the Council ix read, 1 think Mr. Wills will agree 
we have pone as far os he himself wishes ; namely, we have 
pressed upon ussessors the desirability of eliminating, as fur 
as possible, binding conditions—it is impossible to climinate 
them altorether—and we have given to other conditions s 
certain elasticity. 


——..):hUlUCUC a. 
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Mr, T. BR. MILBURN (f.): [ think it will be well to keep 
my remarks to the gen question, With vour binding 
conditions you must ac a date, And you can't aay “ That 

is the site ; you con add oa few acres of vou like.” Or if you 
are instructed by the promoters to have a certain number of 
Committee-rooms “ou connot say “We will add another 
half dozen or so,” f Het are a 2 great many Questions arising 
between on wssessor ind a mittee before the conditions 
are published, As Mr, Hall sa saya, after all, the promoter of 
the competition foot the bill. You have to consider him. 
And there are many negotiations which take place which the 
assessor has to be very strict about before the conditions come 
out. Important points arise in the negotiations between 
the assessor and the commuttee which competitors do not 
know inyvthing about. He protects their interests in many 
ways, which sometimes is rather difficult, anc the more these 
Queations are left open the better. [ agree that, as fur 23 

ible, conditions Mshauld be suggestions, and they should 
largely left ta the assessor after he has received the hints 
a imstructions of the Council of this [netitute and the wishes 
of the Competitions Commitiee. ‘The discussion has been 


Hhuminating. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would Mr. Wills like to reply ? 
Mr. WILLS: T[ never proposed—f should not be so 


foolish as to propuse-that competition conditions should 
contain less information than they contam at present, but 
sonply that what we cull conditions should be SUPeStionA, 
When a client comes to you for a amall house, he practically 
makes suggestions ; he says he wants a couple of sitting rooma 
and three bedrooms. So matin his senses would immediately 
olen a schemve for six sitting rooms and 20 bedrooms. The 
average competitor, simply because he con consider what is 
faid down in the inatructiona to be suggestions, would not 
dream of departing from them unless he has very pood cause 
te. My case only covers the exceptional cases—which I should 
Say come in in certainly one competition in five, and I myself 
would put it higher, two in every five—where the assessor's 
award definitely contravenes the conditions which he himself 
has laid down, I am sure the general attitude of both 
aseors and competitors would be to adhere closely to the 
sugrestions mode as to cost ond as to accommodation. But 
latitude should be given to a man who thought the problem 
out ino better way, und the assessor would be able to take that 
better way, as he very often does now, But when he does it 
now he does it die Fe ignoring a condition which he himeelf has 
laid down. [ told you of certain cases in point which had 
eccurred within my own experience. | will tell you of another 
case, You all remember the Port of London Competition. 
In that competition a sugpestion—it was only a very strong 
sugsestion—was matle that the public aces of all the offices 
should be merged into one great hall, “That was # suggestion 
which was followed, [ think, by the mujority of the com- 
petitors, In the winning desien, Sir Edwin Cooper took the 
common-sense view, aml he made the Port Rates Office, 
which had to deal with the greatest amount of work and 
tralfic, like. = a , and ee Peonypes there waa anvone in the 
country whe not admit that an exceedingly fine design 
had been sent in, and that the right award ~ been given. 
But had that strong suggestion for one large hall been in the 
form of a binding condition, a good deal would have been said 
‘about the Port London Competition. If a man by inadvert- 
ence, by putting down careless figures in dealing with a site 
of 200 feet Inng, made it count up to 202 feet, then I say, if 
it was the best submitted , assessor should put it 
first, a5. it wie sirnply the result ofasi accident, ‘and that building 
can be reduced to 200 fect without detriment. In dealing with 
conditions [ was dealing with mstroctiona given to com- 
petitors about a building ; I was not dealing with the date of 
sending in, nor with the fact that designs have to be on paper 
‘and not on tin plates; [ have not any objection to making 
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that bindmg. But m the accommodation given in buildings. 
in the coat and everything else, leave that loophole, make 
Sivpestions as strang as you like, and 29 out of 30 competitors 
will adhere to them, as they do now, But let the yoth man 
who can see something better have the right to take his courage 
in both hands and submit the design which he thinks better, 
and leave the assessor free from that cternel dilemma of 
either having to infringe his own binding conditions, or to 
reject a design which in his opimion and that of others ts 
admittedly the best design sent in, I see no reason to modifi 
ny resolution in the sliehtest. 

The CHAIRMAN : We will take a vote on that 

Nir, HALL: 1 had an amendment drafted, nersaty . Bind- 
ing conditions should be reduced tox aminimum. Instructions 
to competitors ehould of for os possible take the form of 
suggestions Which both they and the assessors may follow as 
they deem fit.” 

Mr. WALTER CAVE [F.] : I shall be pleased to second that, 

Mr, GEORGE ELKINGTON [F.]: 1 do not think Mr. 
Hall's amendment meets the bill—it simply reaffirms the pdlicy 
of this Institute, and in that way | do not think it would be 
satisfactory to Mr, Wills. ‘The case which Mr. Wills hes 
attempted ta make out hangs on the fact thet the conditions 

of the competition are not drawn up by this [natitute, but 

by an assessor appointed by this Institute and the promoters 
of the competition, and T think what is im Mr. Wills's mind is 
that if we could strengthen the hands of the sasessor tir-a-tis 
the promoters with whom he is dealing, we might do some 
useful work, And 1 have thought owt on amendment which 
would embody Mr, hive gitar it nucht commend itself 
te discussion afterwards. R.I.B_A. reaffirms its 
belief that the more clastic the i Skates to competitors, the 
more likely is a satisfactory result to be obtained in any 
competition, and thet its policy has been and is directed to 
that end . ond that the assessor must make his award in 
strict conformity therewith.” "That is, that the binding con- 
ditions, once they are nid down, are equally binding on com- 
petinars and promoters. [tts for us to say they would have 


ad a better design if they hod left the conditi on those 
matters elastic, 
Mr. MILBURN : I do not like that word " elastic." 


The CHAIRMAN : We must take Mr, Hall's amendment. 

‘This was put, and was carried by 21 against 3. 

On being pur as a substantive motion the figures were the 
See. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do vou press your amendment, Mr. 
Elkington ? 

Mr. ELKINGTON - No. 
orn CHAIRMAN + Do you want to speak about (4), Mr. 

ills 

Mir. WILLS: No, unless I am asked about it. 

Mr, KEEN : We have disposed of (5) by having accepted 
ihe CHAIRMAN + I nite 

© In a it does not dispose of 

(5). Lask-you to deal with i), ‘i 
; abt WILLS: I ca speak very briefly on (). As long os 

nding conditions to @ 
there thoailas be a right of appeal “iia: Cr ganas noe Sha 

Mr. MILBURN : [think the drafter of this resolution has. 
forgotten all about the man who is gomg to pay, We must 
consider our clients “They may nat lice the plan which we 
have chosen, and vou cannot have Re ions for one side 
and not for the other. In any discussion which takes place 
on thts I would like ieecnese to remember the rights of the 
other side, 

Mr. WELCH : We cannot accept this, and on two main 
grounds. One is, that if it is deemed desirable—as I think 
it is not—that an award should be set aside if it ia desirable 


to do ‘so, clearly there cannot be an sig king i 
to one side, ‘This proposal here aa papitodes Gainer 
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an assessor's award can only be made by the competitors who 
consider that they have suffered. If that is to be carried into 
law, so far as this Institute is concerned, the promoters who 
happened to be interested in this competition have to stand 
by and watch a sort of dog fight between members of this 
profession, ‘On the face of it, 1 comnot possibly hold water. 
We feel that there cannot possibly be a satisfactory acrange- 
ment for any competitive system, as we understand it, if an 
assessor iz. going to be open to attack to the extent ‘af his 
award being other than final ond binding.. That ts « principle 
we have discussed ad nauieom, not only in the Competitions 
Committee, but in general meetings of the Institute. In 
(B) there ts noc Hririgs bie at » any three, four or five competitors 
In any campetition subscribing between them the sum necessary 
to have the competition reconsidered im all ite details and 
to hear both parties. That is not only unjustified tn the face 
of the results of any competitive system, but vou will never 
get a voluntary competitions committee to undertake such a 
task. 1 think Mr. Willa’s proposal = unworkable and undesir- 
able, 

Nir, WILLS: Exactly the same nente-can be used, 
that of the Court of Appeal in Law and the House of Lords. 

The SECRETARY read (4), 

Mr. WELCH: Before we vote, I suggest to Mr. Wills 
that the vital difference between this case and that of the 
House of Lords ts, that ether party has the right of appeal, 
whereas in this case only one side hus the right, 

Mr. HALL : Who pave the assessor's second fer 7 

Mr. F.R. TAYLOR: In reference to this matter of appeal, 
in appeals to the House of Lords, all parties have a right to 
attend in order to state their cage ; and unless we have some- 
thing of the kind, the appeal would not be justified. 

Three woted in favour of (6), and it was declared lost. 

The CHAIRMAN ;: Now (c), Mr. Wills. 

Mr. WILLS : T have spoken for tt. 

The CHAIRMAN : I will just ask the Secretary to read it. 

The SECRETARY (Me. MMacAlmter) read the resolution. 

Mr. ANSELL: May I oppose this os unnecessary f The 
aatessors appointed by the Institute in consultation with 
their Committees are capable of deciding how often a com- 
petition shall be advertised, and I submit it is entirely un- 
necessary for this meeting to waste time to decide on details 
of this character. 

Mr, HALL > There are many occasions dingy the invitations 
are issued before the assessor is appombted, and therefore 
it may be wfira tires for us to tell sous bie d who are 
inviting architects, what they are to do about the invitation, 

Mr. C. F. WARD: Who will do the advertising ? Thin is 
m the hands of the client, the promoter. 

Mr. ASHLEY : They could not carry out this proposal. 

Mr. WILLS: The promoters usually work with the 


aaSesor, 
"Two voted in favour ef {c), and it wes declared lost. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS IN LONDON. 

The followmg letter was written by the late Mr. 
Charles Daubney a short time before his dearth. He 
took great interest in the Statutory Examination and 
thought that there should be more candidates for the 
Examination.—H, D. Starntas-Woan. 

I do not think that sufficient attention is given by the 
younger members of the Institute to the Statutory Exami- 
nations under the London. Building Act, 1894. That 
Act establishes the Royal Institute of British Architects 
as the authority to issue certiheates qualifying holders to 
act as District Surveyors in London. During the lost 
two years the entrants to the examination have been very 


few and none has had the necessary qualifications to 
receive certificates. 

The office of District Surveyor is the gift of the London 
County Council, who expect candidates for vacant ap- 
paintments to hold the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects Certificate. It may be that the lack of interest in 
these examinations is caused by an imeorance of the 
character of the office of District Surveyor, and of the 
duties, privileges and remuneration attaching thereto. 

The office of District Surveyor has a very honourable 
tradition. It at least extends back to the time of the 
reconstruction of the City of London after the great fire 
of 1666. Prior to that there were officers: in charge of 
buildings in the City, but by an Act of Parliament giving 
definite rules for the rebuilding there were cstablished 
“ Surveyors " whose duties form the basis of moch which 
obtains to-day. Various Acts for developing the fod 
control have simce been nassed by Parliament, an 
original area included in the original Rebuilding Act 
now been extended to the borders of the London County 
Council area. 

The tithe of “ Surveyor " was definitely changed to 
“ District Surveyor " in an Act passed m the eighteenth 
century, 

The office ia a Statutory one—that is the District Sur- 
veyor obtains his authority to perform his duties direct 
from Act of Parliament. He has, therefore, a very large 
measure of independent action and he is personally res- 
ponsible for the decisions he may come to. He has to 
enforce the rules of the Acts of Parliament which he is 
interested in and when necessary must himself take the 
necessary steps by prosecution in the Courts to secure 
compliance. He has the great privilege of becoming a 
friendly guide to architects and builders who often find 
it difficult to understand the full scope of the Building 
Acts. Notice of all building work in his District must be 
given to him, and he must survey the work as necessary 
to see that itis properly carried owt. Various other duties 
in connection with the lay-out of streets, width of way, 
height and size of buildings, &c., must also be attended 
To, 

He has to establish his own office and staff in his 
District and can what suitable arrangements he 
chooses for carrying on hia work. He meets the expenses 
of his office and all other outgoings. 

In order that he may secure advice and guidance im his 
work there is in existence the District Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion, which meets once a month, and is composed solely 
of existing District Surveyors. 

He is debarred from engaging in private practice. 
During holidays, illness, &c., he may nominate as his 
locum tenens another certified surveyor. 

His remuneration is derived from fees which are his 
personal property and which are fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment and are payable on each new building when roofed 
in or at the completion of each service when rendered, 
The amount of a fee usually varies according to the size 
of the building. The total remuneration depends, there- 
fore, upon the amount of building work carried out in his 
district. As an illustration of the value of some districts, 
the London County Council have recently appointed two 
new District Surveyors, one to a central London District, 
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-and one a suburban District; the gross incomes from these 
two districts last vear were approximately {£2,500 and 
{2,200 reapectively. 

The Lendon County Council usually expect from 
candidates, in addition to the possession of the Statutory 
Certificate of competency to act ws a District Surveyor, a 
practical knowledge of building work and some knowledge 
of the actual work of a Distict Surveyor’s office. This 
latter experience can, of course, only be obtamed in an 
existing office, “here ts usually an opportunity of acting 
as an assistant to.a District Survevor and possibly of 
acting as his /ocum tenens. "The nomber of District Sur- 
veyors in London range between thirty and forty. Vacan- 
cies occur from time to time. 

Any of the District Surveyors would be willing to 
advise an intending candidate. 

‘The next examination for candidates wishing to obtain 
the Statutory Certificate will be held in Octoher 1926, and 
full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

Cras. A. Davuexey [F.]. 


Allied Societies 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth annual dinner of the Association was held 
at the Central Café, Reading, on 27 January, Mr. H. 5. 
Rogers, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., presiding. The 
guests included the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, the 
Principal of Reading University College, Major Barnes, 
VP. B.1.8.A., Mr. MacAlister, Secretary B.DB.A., the 
President of the S. Wales Instituve of Architects, the 
Vice-President of the Hantsand Isle of Wight Association 
of Architects (Mr. J. Arthur Smith), the President of the 
Southem Counties Federation of Building ‘Trades 
Employers, 

Mr. J. Wells, Vice-Chancellor of Oxtord University, 
in proposing ** The Town of Reading and its University,” 
spoke of the close connection between Oxford and Reading 
and congratulated the town in that it was shortly to have a 
University. He considered that the College set an 
excellent example in several points of development, He 
wished architects would persuade people that an old 
building that was serving its purpose should never be 
destroved because it was out of date. 

Mr. Councillor W. R. Howell in response spoke of 
the Reading Corporation work in the construction of 
bridges ; modern traffic making it necessary for existing 
bridges in the town to be widened. Mr. W.M. Childs 
(Principal of Reading University College), who also 
responded to the toast, paid eloquent tribute to Mr. J. 
Wells's work for the College, When they recerved their 
charter they would be a University legally and in name 
and as a University they intended to mamtam their 
standard of efficiency. 

Mr, E. P. Warren (Past President of the Assocmtion), 
proposing “The Royal Institute of British Architects,” 
said how gratifying it was that architecture was becoming 
# prominent feature of the life of the country. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 2h1 


Major Harry Barnes, in responding, touched on the 
educational work of the Institute, and on its co-operation 
with alhed societies. Mr, C.F. Ward (President of the 
the South Wales Institute of Architects), replying for the 
Allied Societies, urged that all members of Allied Societies 
should belong to the Royal Institute. 

Mc. lan MacAlister (Secretary of the R.1.B.A.) gave the 
toast of “The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural 
Association.”" He paid tribute to the past and present 
officers as examples of energy and loyalty to the Institute, 

Mr. H. S. Rogers, in response, said they realised the 
geographical difficulties of the three counties and would 
have seriously to consider the position in the near future. 

Replying to the toast ““ Our Guests,” grven by Mr, 
R.A. Ris, Mr. C. P, Lovell (President Southern Counties 
Federation of Building Trades Employers) emphasised 
the great need for co-operation between architects and 
builders. . 


THE NORFOLK AND NORWICH ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


AnsTRAcT FRom ‘THE Reroxr oF THE CoUNxcIL Fon 
THe YEAH 12s. 

The Council have pleasure in submitting to you the Fourth 
Annual Report of the Association. 

The wsuol competition open ta Assochte Members wis 
held, prizes being offered for measured drawings and sketches, 
Seven sers of drawing: were received, Prizea were awarded 
as follows -— 

E.. C, Scotr—tst prize, 

C. J, Messent—and prize... } 

J. BR, Palmer—Special Junior prize. ; 

Your representatives in the Council of the Norwich Society 
have again devoted much time to the work of that Society, 
especially im connection with Elm Hill. A report was- pre- 
pared after very careful study of the properties, and was in 
due course considered by the Norwich City Council, Elm 
Hill is unique in Norwich, if not in the Eastern Counties, and 
no trouble or time have been spared in the endeavour to save-it. 

e city authorities have not vet decided on its preservation, 
and the issue hangs in the balance. 

Arising out of thr and other cases, the City Council have 
appointed an Ancient Buildings Committee which includes 
two architects, members of the Council of the Norwich 
Society. “This committee has already done good work, and 
will undoubtedly prove of great value both in watching over 
the older architectural treasures of the city, and also in pro- 
viding « clearing house for the ideas of the Preservationists on 
the one hand and the [conochists on the other, who have each, 
perhapa, in the past too little appreciated the others’ point of 
whew, 

The Council has been occupied with many other matters 
during the vear, including architectural education and the 
discouragement of unqualified prectitioners, An immense 
antount of architectural work ia still being done by lnuilders, 
sanitary inspectors and other untrai » and thie is 
unfortunately being encouraged under the Government Hous- 
in¢ Scheme. Your Council conceive it to be one of the im- 
portant functions of such A tations as this to do what can 
be done, in the present state of the laws, to protect the public 
in this matter. 

The following were elected officers and members af Council 
for 1926 — 

Prenident—E, T. Boardman, F.R.T.B.A. 

Vice-Presidentsp—S. J. Wearing, A.R.LB-A., J. Page, BLA., 
A.R.LB.A. 

Hon, Secretary—E, W, 8. Scott, AJW.LBA. 
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Coun! Afembers—E, H, Sian align 
Upcher, 4 Owen Bond, LRT 

Antociate Member of Tee iar L,. Lister, 

Honorary Auditer—E. J. Tench, F.R.1B.A, 


THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
CeNTHAL Baaxcnu, 

A very successful new venture in the nature of a smokne 
concert was otgonised recently by the South Wales Institute 
ot onions {Central Branch), and held ar Cardiff. 

fa] object of this meeting woe the provision of a 
Phe af social intercourse for the members, particularly those 
of the Associate and Student Classes. Mr. ae Alwyn Liovd 
(Chairman of the Hranch) presided, and the company included 
Mr, ©. F. Ward (Newport), President of the South Wales 
Institute ; Mr. and Mra. Ivor P, Jones, Mr. and Mrs: Percy 
Thomas, Mr.-H. ‘Teather, Mrs. T. Alwyn Llovd, Mr. W. 5. 
Purchon, Nir. BR: a Winder, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Edwards 
(Bridgend), Mir. W. Pp. "Thornas (Porth), Mair, ane Mrs. 


Williamson, 
The cvenmg was so highly appreciated that it hag been 


decided to hold similar Fetal Sel in the future. 

On Thursday, 4 February, the third of this session's serie 
af lectures organised jointly by the South Wales Institute of 
Architects (Central Branch) and the Institute of Builders 
(South Wales Branch), wee EP by Mr. J. E. Barton, M.A., af 
Bristol, ‘This lecture, entitled “ Gothic Craftsmanship,” and 
Hlustrited by a fine collection of lantern slides, wus very well 
attended by membera of both the Institute and the general 
public. Mr. Barton bas for many Years made a study af 
mediaval architecture. 


Obituary 


HERBERT ASHWORTH, F.R.1LB-A., 
F.R.1.A.1., M.1.C.E.1. 


Mr. Ashworth, who died recently, was a native of 
Liverpool, and went to Dublin at the age of about 23 
to take up a position as assistant in the office of the late 
Sir ‘Thomas Deane. While with him Mr. Ashworth 
was engaged on the drawings of the National Museum 
and also acted as the clerk of works during the erection 
of the buildings till their completion, He was later 

appointed architect to the Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings 
Company, to the duties of which office he devoted the 
greater part of his attention. In addition to this work 
Nir. Ashworth had an extensive practice in Dublin and 
carried out 1y¥ important works. These included 
branch offices for the Roval Bank of Ireland, the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, "Bank of Treland Stephens 
Gsreen, new bakeries for Mr, Peter Kennedy, new 
flour mills, housing schemes, new factory and houses 
for Messrs. John Player and Sons, large drapery establish- 
ment and numerous commercial buildings, new ware- 
houses for Messrs. Hugh Moore and Alexander. He 
was also architect to the two principal theatres, the 
Theatre Royal and the Gaiety Theatre. 

Nir. Ashworth served for same time on the Council of 
the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. 

At the beginning of 1925 he pac into partnership Mr, 
J: goiter Smith, M.R.T.A.0., and the practice was 
carried on as Ashworth and Smith. Mr. Smith is 
carrying on the practice under the old name of Ashworth 
and Smith at the same address, 12 and 13, South 
William Street, Dublin, 


AFR.CBA., ©. 
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WALTER BRYAN WOOD [4.]. 

Mr. Wood, a well-known Gloucester architect, died on 
24 January, at the age of seventy-four. 

Mr, Wood was a native of Lancashire, but came to 
Gloucestershire in the days of his youth, when his father 
was medical officer at a private hospital at Dowdeswell. 
He entered the office of Messrs: Waller and Son, archi- 
tects, Gloucester, as a pupil, and subsequently became 
junior partner in 1882, leaving the firm in 1868. 

He commenced business on his own account at 12, 
Queen Street, in January 1889, and built up what 
proved a most successful practice. Amongst the many 
buildings in the city and district which were built to plan 
submitted by him were the offices in Eastgate Street of 
the Gloucester Gas Light and Coke Co, ; St. Andrew's 
Church, Churchdown ; the Girls’ High School, Denmark 
Road : Calton Road Council School > the new Council 
School now in course of completion at Kingsholm ; St. 
Catharine's Church; Stroud General Hospital : offices 
and factory for Messrs. Foster Brothers at the Gloucester 
Oil Mills : buildings for Messrs. Sessions and Sons at the 
Docks: offices of the Gloucester Conservative Benefit 
Society in Bell Lane ; offices for Messrs. Price Walker 
ond (Co. m Bristol Road : offices for the Stroud Brewery 
Co., wt Stroud ; and malt Hise for Mesars. G. and W. E, 
Downing at the Docks. He was elected an Associate of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects m 1581. 

Mr. Wood occupied a prominent position in the social 
and parochial life of Gloucester. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMUEUNTSTRATION. 

A Paper will be read by Mr. G, Topham Forrest [F.| 
(Architect, L.C.C.), entitled “ London One Hundred 
Years Hence ”’ fillustrated by lantern slides), at Montagu 
House, Whitehall, 5.W.1 (Headquarters of the Ministry 
of Labour), in Conference Room No. 9, on Thursday, 
25 February 1926, at 6 p.m, Chairman, Sir O. E. 
Warburg, O.B.E. Admission to non-members is by 
invitation, All enquiries should be addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary, |LP.A., Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
S.W.1. 

CAIRO POLYTECHNIC SCHCMOL. 

Mr. William W. Wood [4.] has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Architectural Design at the Carro 
Polytechnic School. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S, specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums normally con- 
tinues throughout life, The bonuses which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the period over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide thoict of 
policies in leading companies, Half the initial comrmis- 
gion is returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society's 
funds. : 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects* 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone : 


Mayfair 434, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ 
sgt CONVENTION. , 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President, has received the 
following letter from Mr. D. Everett Waid, President 
rof the American Institute of Architects : 

Dean Mr. Dawner,—The 59th Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects will occur in Wash- 
ington, D.C., 5, 6, and 7 May 1926. We should like 
all members of the Royal Instirate of British Architects 
to know that they will be as welcome to attend as 
our own members. Any of your members who may 
find it possible to be present will receive further 
information if they will kindly send their addresses 
ta our Secretary, The Octagon House, Washington, 
D.C. 

You, Mr. President, will be thrice welcome if you 
can pay us a visit. 

With high esteem, believe me, 

Faithfully yours, 
D. Evenerr Warn, 
President, ALA. 





At the annual general meeting of the British Academy 
of Arts in Rome, Mr. E, Guy Dawber, President of 
the R.I.B.A,, was clected an honorary member of the 
Academy. 





EXHIBITION OF GARDEN DESIGNS. 
It is proposed to arrange an exhibition of drawings, 
mints, plans and photographs illustrative of garden design 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries during April 1926, [tis hoped 
that the exhibition will include designs of gardens, both 
old and modern, public and private, British and Conti- 
nental., 

The exhibition will run from 7 to 21 April 1926, and a 
lecture on “ Garden Design” will be given by Mr. F. 
Inigo Thomas, F.S.A. on the 14 Apnil at 5 p.m. 

Members of the R.1.8.A. who have in their possession 
prints, photographs and drawings (measured of other- 
wise) which are suitable for this exhibition are invited to 
sera’ therm in for the consideration of the Selection Com- 
bere The following conditions should be carefully 
mot — 

1. The exhibition is intended primarily to be one of garden 
design and planning, but illustrations of garden architec- 
ture and ornaments such as orangeries, pergolus, und 
statuary, may be submirted if desired. 

3. Exhibits should be in reasonable good condition for exhi- 

’ bition purposes. 

4; wheter, kd should be as large ay possible {unless they 
are submitted merely to illustrate a plan) and should be 
mounted. ‘hey need not be framed. 

4. All exhibits should be clearly marked wath their tithe and 


the owner's name and a 
5. Exhibits must be addressed to the Secretary B.1.6.A., 
and mutt he received by Aim mot later than 20 March 1926. 
6. All exhibits will be imeured against all risks while in the 
possession of the R.1.H.A. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 
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PROFESSOR RAGNAR OSTBERG. 

Professor Ostberg, whose name will be submitted 
to H.M. the King for the Royal Gold Medal, well 
known for his most famous building, the Town Hall 
at Stockholm, attended the International Congress on 
Architectural Education in the summer of 1924, when 
many of his English confréres had the pleasure of 
meeting him. Among his other works in Sweden are 
the Ostermalm School, Stockholm, the Odd-Fellows 
House, Kyképing, the Patent Works, and numerous 
private houses, Stockholm. He has been a professor 
at the Royal Academy of Arts, Stockholm, since 1922. 





THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 
Facutty or Aacumovocy, History anp Lerrers. 
APPEAL For ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

The following letter has been addressed to present 
subscribers to the school and to societies who are in- 
terested in its objects :— 

50 Bedford Square 


London, Wa. 

Dear Sm on Mapam,—Twenty-five years have ied ve 
since the Faculty made a general appeal for funds, and the 

.body of subscribers has been reduced to a poimt which 
makes a serious cffort necessary. At present the sub- 
scription list contains nearly 200 names, including Univer- 
sities and Colleges, and it is hoped that the supporters of 
the Faculty will do what they can to assist us in our en- 
deavour to add to their number. 

We invite you therefore to send to the hon. treasurer, 
so Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, on a posteard, the 
names and addresses of persons known to be interested in 
archeology, history and letters, or m any of the arts 
studied at the British School at Rome, who might be asked 
to subscribe to the Faculty or give it financial aid. It 1s 
hardly necessary to add that a yet more effective form of 
help would be to canvass auch persons and to inform the 
treasurer that their help had already been secured or 
promised, ‘There is no question that a personal canvass 
is worth many written appeals. 

We are, vours faithfully, 
Agtuun Hamicton Serre, Charrmarn, 
W Russev., Hon. Treasurer. 


ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 1926. 
The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 

Rome have selected the following candidates to take part in 

the Final Competition for the Rome Scholarship and 

Henry Jarvis Studentship of 1926, offered by the Commus- 

sinners of 1851 and the Royel Institute of British Archi- 

tects respectively - 

E.M.K. Ellerton, Architectural Association. 

K. E. F. Gardiner, Architectural Association. 

J. B. Wride, Cardi Technical College. 

H.G, C. Spencely, Liverpool University. 

H. Thearle, Liverpool University. 

TT. Wills, Liverpool University. 

J. R. Alabaster, Landon Universiry. 

A. D. Connell, London University Atelter. 

B.R. Ward, London University Atelier. 
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Notices 
THE NINTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Ninth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-26 will be held on Monday, 1 March 1926, at 
§ p.m., for the following purposes :— 

‘To read the Minutes of the General Meeting ( Business} 
held on +5 February 1926: formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To read the following paper: “‘ The Paris Exhibition 
of i925," by Lt-Col. H. W. c. Cole, C.S-L, 0.B.E. 


R.LB.A. SESSIONAL PAPERS. 
Members are requested to note that eat the General 
Meeting on Monday, 15 March 1926, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
George H. Duckworth, C.B., F.S.A., will deliver a 
lecture entitled “* The The Making of a Slum; 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DRAWINGS, 

An Exhibition of Architects" Working Drawings will 
be held in the B.1.B,.A. Galleries from Tuesday, 16th 
February, to Saturday, 27th February 1926. 

The Exhibttion will be open daily between the hours 
of 10 a-m. and 8 p.m, (Saturdays 5 moni and will imelude 
drawings lent by— 

Mr. Thomas Hastings and Professor C. H. Reilly 
(Devonshire House}. 

Messrs. Hennell and James 
(A house at Hampstead Garden Suburb) 

Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan 
(Building for Courtaulds, Ltd.). 

The Exhibition is intended primarily for students of 
Architecture ; they will be able to examine the drawings 
that a practising architect hands to a contractor, and thus 
will be afforded an insight into the methods adopted in a 
modern architect's office. 


A Special Students’ Evening will be held at the Exhibi- 
tion on Tuesday, 23rd February, 1926, at 8 p.m. All 
students are cordially invited to attend, It is hoped that 
the “architects who have lent the exhibite—or their 
representatives—will be present m order to explain the 
drawings to students. Refreshments will be provided 
and no cards of admission are required. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 
29 MARCH roa6. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting on 29 March 1926. The names ond 
aildresses of the candidates (with the names of their pro- 
posers) found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
for membership according to the charter and bye-laws, 
and recommended by them for election, are as follows -— 


AS FELLOWS {10} 

Livock : Sranuey Gace [.4. rg10], 22 Surrey Street, Strand, 
WC .2, and at Norwich; Meadway, Horee!l Rise, Woking. 
Proposed by Herbert Wigglesworth, David Borclay 
Niven, Professor 5. D. Adshead. 


‘ Mrcoran : 
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STANLEY Waraan, A.C, (4, 1914), 19° Faweert 
Street, Sunderland: 4 Ashmore Terrace. Sunderland. 
proposed by RK, Burne Dick, Jas, T. Cackert, W.'T. Jones, 

Mitscms = Wiiwtam, Joxn., B.Sc. FS.) [421910], 19 Fow- 
eett Street, Sunderland ; 23 Valebrooke Avenue, Sunder- 
land. Proposed by BR. Burns Dick, Jas. T. Cacketr, 
WT. Jones. . 

Moore: Major Freneeick Wituam,D.8,0,, MLC, LA. 1g1a2), 
Queensgate Chambers, Bradford, und Station Buildings, 
Keighley ; Hillside, Riddlesden, Keighley, Proposed by 
Wim. [lineworth, W. J. Morley, Eric Morley. 

Pamires : Ree (4. 1913], 9 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Squire, Wa; §4 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. Proposed 
by A. Saxon Snell, HP. G. Maule, Bermord Dicksee. 

And the folly Licenttiates, who are qualified under Section 

IF, Clause © (wv) of the Supplemental Charter af 1925 — 

Beckwith : Hexay Laworox. F.5.1,, 4 Cook Strect, Liver- 
Bow. Sandown Park, Wavertree, Liverpool, Proposed 

YW. Glen Dobie, FE. Perey Hinde, E. Bertram Kirby. 

CnHanwick : Mayon Jom, T.D., Metchley, Bucks. Proposed 
vd idee Butler Stonebridge, Laurence K. Hall and the 

curv 

Fauwen : FRevenick geese st Cranbrook Road, Ilford, 
Essex. Proposed by the Council. 

Wannincton : Frenenicx Seedy abtiicia et Street, Hlack- 
pool; ray Hornby Road, *Siscknee ckpool. Proposed by 
William B B, Walton, R. H. Cunliffe, Major Halstead Best. 

Wasnt : Joserit Fraeoimick, F.S.1., ro Harrison Road, Halifax ; 
Savile Green, Halifax, Proposed by E. Marshall Wood, 
W. J. Morley, Erte Morley, 

AS ASSOCIATES (31) 

Buizzanh : Henny Gronce [Spectal], § Elmwood, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. Proposed by H. C. Lander, Louis 
de Sotssons, Arthur Wm. RcRpGAL 

BrooKrmeLy : Georce Preas, B.Litt.Oxon,, B.Sc. (im Architec- 
nam of the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 

ted from Final Examination], 19 Rue de Lille, 

Pats, France Proposed by Frank T, Verity, Str Aston 
Webb, Maurice E, Webb. 

Buaron : Jounw [Special], 72 West Parade, Mount Pleasant, 


Stoke-on-Trent. Proposed by Elijah Jones and the 

Casrennino : iy area Josern Trinity D'Souza, [Special], 
c/o Messre. J, A. Castellino & Co,, 328 Sachapeer Street, 
Poona, India. Proposed by Professor A. E. ichardson, 
Arthur Stratton, Walter R, Jaggarcd. 

Coompe : Roorar Enwim jag adore ors iy pete a Caedral 
School, Liandaff, Cardiif. w Percy Thomas, 
fie Alwen Liovd, Harry Teather 

Coopm: Wittiam Reamaun Roybon [Special]. 17 New 


Street, Shrewsbury, Proposed by the Council, 

Curem: Moapocn [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
school of Architecture, Exempted from Final 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
250 Poisley Road W., Gleagow. Proposed by Geo. And, 
Paterson, Jobn Stewart, Colin Sinclair. 

rae Currom Honace [Final], 66 ‘Trinity Street, Norwich. 

med by Edw. ‘J’, Boardman, Grahame Cotman, ’ 
aiene J, Skipper. 

Dorie: Stanury Hopceon oscil < Calverley Chambers, 
Victoria S uare, Leeds. Proposed by W. “Carby Hall, 
Fred Broadbent, James Parish, 

Gray: CHARLES Cuan [Final], 81 Sutton Crescent, Walsall, 
Eropoven by F. E. F. Bailey, A, T. Butler and the Council, 
~+ Curerorpuer, B.A.Oxon. [Final], $3 Gunterstone 
Ki Baron's Court, W.4. Prop by W, Curtis 
Cireen, E, Guy Dawber, Howard Robertson. 
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Gaeex : Racstroxn Taster [Final], 11 Dents Road, Wands- 
worth Common, S.W.tt. Proposed by Sir George H. 
Oatley, C. E. Varndell, G, C. Lawrence. | 

Haniey: TrHomas [Final], 15 Dewar Screct, Dunfermline. 
Proposed by P. D, Hepworth, |. Ernest Franck, Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott. 

Keup: Ceci. Guorce [Special], Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts, Proposed by H. Clapham Lander, Louis de 
Somsons, Arthur Wim. Kenyan. 

Krapen: Cyarces Frank, MLC. [Special], 39 Head Street, 
Colchester. Proposed by Alexr, G, Bond and the Council, 

Lirpéon ; SAMUEL [Final], c/o James Miller, Esq., A.R.S-A., 
13 Blythswood Square, Glasgow, Proposed by John 
Keppie, John Watson, James Miller. ; | 

McKewan : Agtovoe Matcoim [Fmal], z7 Somerset Row, 
Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. Proposed by Herbert 
T. Buckland, William Haywood, James A. Swan. 

Messentr : Craune Jonn Witsen [Final], it Mile End Road, 
Norwich. Proposed by George J. Skipper, Edw J. 
Tench, Edw. 'T. Boardman. ORE 

Moore: Jousx Ronexr [Special), 19 Acland Rond, Willesden 
Green, N.W.2. Proposed bv P. H. Thoms, J. Donald 
Mills, Thos. M. Cappon. , 

Paimen : Priiip Evans Special], 25 Koval Avenue, Chelsea, 


S.W.3. Proposed by Edward Maufe, Austin Durst, 
Leshie T. Moore 


Paramon: Fraxk Wri14M [Final], Hillsborough,” Selsdon 
Village, Sanderstead, say Proposed by Professot 
A. E. Richardson, C, Lovett Gill, Henry C. Smait. 

Pacswen : Joun Heavert [Special], * Ujiji,” Dorchester Road, 
Weymouth, Proposed by C. E. Varndell and the Council. 

Parnes: Puscsnorram Morgcnp [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture, Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination im 
Professional Practice], Harvey Road, Gamdevi, Bombay, 
India. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, €. 
Lovert Gil, W. RK. Jaggard. 

Pousnkise: Bansara [Passed five yeurs’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Protessional 
Practice], 52 Lancaster Gate, W.2. Proposed by Walter 
Cave and the Council, 

Rowse: Eric Antony Ampnose [Special], Flar 4, 51, 
Stephen's Howse, St. Stephen's Square, Bayswater, W. 
Proposed by H. Lionel Thornely, Stanley Hamp, (harles 
E, Varndell. 

Simpson: Dovetas James [Final], 51 Downs Park West, 
Bristol. Proposed by Sir George H. Oatlev, Alfred J. 
Taylor, G. C. Lawrence. 

Tuomas: Baran Wiuitaw Rycamns [Passed five years course 
at Cardiff Technical geo Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Briar Dene, North Road, Cardiff. Proposed by 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, Percy Thomas, Harry Teather 

Vine: Rowaco Owex [Final), 7 Whoymark Avenue, Word 
Green, N.2z. Proposed by John P. Briggs, C. Stanley 
Peach, Harry C. H, Monson. 

Wareow : Eowr [Final], #6 Orchard Rodd, Erdington, 
Birmingham, Proposed by Edwin F. Reynolds, Herbert 
T. Buckland, George Drvsdale. 

Wersy : Ourvern Manto [Passed five years’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after pessing Examination im = Pro- 
fessional Practice], 38 Petuson Road, N.Wo2. Proposed 
by Professor A. E, Richardson, C. Lovett Gill, Arthur 
Shrrton. : , 

Witne: George [Final], 171 Park Road, Bolton. Pro- 
posed by John Bradshaw Gass, Arthur JohAa Hope, 
Fred ‘Thorpe. 
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Witromp: CHaries Epwuno [Special], “ Wychwood,” 
Taunton Road, Leicester: Proposed by Creorge Nott, 
Frank H. Jones, Arthur Wakerley. 

Winter: Pracy Harowp, P.A.S.1. [Special], 25 Pollards 
Wood Road, 5.W.tb, Proposed by Alfred Cox, Percy C, 
Boddy, Harold Cr. Cherry. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1) 

Batzsroan: Harry, “Hedge Honk,” 25 Russell Crardens, 

Golders (Green, N.Wioit. Proposed by the Council, 


AMENDMENTS OF THE BYE-LAWS OF THE 
R.1.8.A. 


By an Order of the Lords of His Majesty's Privy 
Couneil dated 3 February 1926, the following amend- 
ments to Bye-law 25 were approved :— 

Bye-law 25 to be amended as follows :— 

“os, Any charge under the preceding Bye-law 24 
must be preferred in writing and signed and forwarded 
to the secretary, who shall lay it before the . . ..° 
etc., as printed down to“. . . such record and publi- 
cation,” 

“ During the period of suspension the member shall not 
be entitled to use the tithe * Chartered Architect ' or the 
affix of the class to which be belongs, nor shall he be 
entitled to the use of the Library, attendance at Institute 
meetings or right of voting, and his name thal] not be 
printed in the list of members in the Aalendar during the 
period of his suspension and he shall return his Diploma 
for such pericd. Before any member so suspended 1s 
reinstated the Council shall consider any further com- 
plaints as to his professional conduct during his perted of 
suspension, and if not deemed satisfactory may decree a 
further period of suspension or his expulsicn ; im either 
case the above procedure of announcement and publica- 
tion shall again be followed.” 

“ Provided always. ..,"" etce., ro end of Bye-law as 
printed. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

An examination of Lacentates desirous of qualifying 
for candidature as Fellows will take place on 14, 14, 15 
and 16 April 1926, Application forms, to be obtained 
at the Secretary's Office, RwI.B.A., must be sent in on or 
before Saturday, 6 March, accompanied by the necessary 
drawings and photcpraphs. 


R.1.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMBITTTEE. 

Meetings of the B.T.BLA. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.u1, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
committee should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 


R.1B.A, SESSIONAL PAPERS. 


On Monday, 15 March, at 8 p.m., Mr. George H, Duck- 
worth, C.B,, FS.A4,, will deliver a lecture entitled “ The 
Making ofa Slum.” — 
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RBA. PAMPHLET ON “THE ARCHITECT 
AND HIS WORK.” 

The pamphlet on “* The Architect and His Work,” 
compiled by the Practice Standing Committee with the 
assistance of the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Past President, 
has been issued by the Council with a view to bringing 
before the general public the functions of an architect 
and his use to the community. | 

Members can obtain copies of the pamphlet for circu- 
lation to their friends on application to the Secretary, at 
a cost of 2s. 6d: per dozen. 





ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.LB.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of all members of the R.I.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.BA. 
JournaL. An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements ia a help to the financial position of the 
R.LB.A. and an advantage to all its members, The 
creulation of the Jowswa. is world-wide, and gomg, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects m almost every part 
of the Empire, ite potential value as an advertising medium 
it unequalled, 


Competitions 


PROPOSED [ISOLATION HOSPITAL FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES AT DONCASTER. 

The Doncaster Town Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Read and Common Lane, Doncaster, Archi- 
tects competing must be established in privute practice. 
Assessor, Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.]. Last day for questions 
& March, 1926, Designs to be sent in not later than 
10 May, 1926. Premiums, {200, {100 and 475. Con- 
ditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Doncaster, by depositing Jr 1. 
COMPETITION FOR NEW OFFICES, WEST 

BROMWICH, 

New offices for the West Bromwich Permanent Benefit 
Building Society. Open to architects practising within 
re miles of Birmingham, Assessor, Mr. W. Alexander 
2 eae [FJ]. Premiums, {roo, {75 and {s5o, Last day 
for designs 31 March, 1926, Conditions may be ob- 
rained from Mr. John Garbett, the Secretury, West Brom- 
wich Permanent Benefit Building Sociery, jor High 
Street, West Bromwich. 

DOWNHAM MARKET U.D.C, HOUSING SCHEME 
AND SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE RESI- 
DENCES;: CAIRO. 

‘The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditians of the 
above competitions ure not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. ‘The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters m the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competitions. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 


The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. RK, Milburn, F.R.LB.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.L.B.A., and Mr. Ralph , Knott, 
F.R.L.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 


TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION, 
Premiuma of £50, {40 and £30 respectively are offered 


in the above competition. Assessor, Mr. Walter Cave [F’] 


Last dav for questions, 1 January 1926. Designs to be sent 
in by 1 April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
£115. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

ComPerrition FoR THE SELecTion oF A PLAN WITH A 
View to THe Consteuction or a Conrerenca Hac 
For THE Leacue or Nations aT GENEVA, 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with # view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 

of the League of Nations. 

An Internanonal Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the beat plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies, These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W 1, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
cure, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 


AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA,. 
Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. | 
The, competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
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who are abroad may be placed on the same footing 2s 
these in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which dgte they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand, 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultancously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. | 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED, 
F,RLB.A., young and active, desires to meet established 
Architect with mer practice, Can place capital if required. 


Would be willing to accept post for a period, prior to partnership. 
—Apply Box cré, cjo Secretary R.DBLA., @ Conduit Street, 


Lendon, Wu. 


JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

Associa TR, 72, with over tem yeurs’ first-class London experience, 
five vears chiet astistant, wishes to purchase junior partnership in 
busy office. Apply Box 160, c/o Secretary R.LBLA., 9 Conduit 
Siret, Wr. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Ma. H. Ocivew [EL] bes changed bis address from No. g Staple 
Int, to No, 4 Verulam Buildings. Gray's Inn, where he has estab- 
ished his office in conjunction with Mr, William G., Jogram [¥.}. 


OFFICE TO LET. 
FR. LBA. offers large ght office in W.C,2 district. Rent {73 
per annum inclusive. Would also consider use af drawing affice, 
telephone, et. —Box 1026, c/o Secretary RBA... 9 Conduit 


Street, Wt. : | : 
APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

Goow all-raundarchitectural assigtant required. for service in 
Shanghai (preferably on ALBLI.B. AL, age tot exceedin 26 Yeare, 
momanie, Koow of quantities not essential, ‘Three years’ 
agreement. Salary Taels 390 per month, ming to Taels 450 
approximately (600 to £800 per annum)}—Apply Box 1626, c/o 
LS he Secretary &./.B.A., o Conduit Street, London, W.t. 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED, 
A.RILBLA, with good all-round experience, at present holding 
responsible position, seeks a junior partnership (with prospects), 





with a well-established architect—Apply Box rat, c/o Secretary, 
R.1.6.A., 9 Condult Street, London, W.t. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION, 

ACR. LB.A., ete., with onal) practice and West End offer, having 
more work than he can copn with personally, wishes to meet 
another with a view to sharing bis oun or another office of mutual 
terme:—Apply Box 1426, c/o Secretary R1B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 


Minutes VIII 


At the Eighth General Meeting (Business) of the Sesaron 
1925-1926, held on Monday, ts February 1926, Sir Banister 
F. Pletcher [F.], Vice-President, m the chair. The attendance 
book was sitned by 20 Fellows (including 11 Member of the 
Council), 5 Associates (including 3 Members of the Council), 
and 3 Licentiates. 


MINUTES 
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The Minutes of the meeting held on 1 February 1926, having 
been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the Chairman, 
The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of : 
Mr. Harry Phibbs, Elected Associmte 1907. 
Mr. Henry Chapman, Elected Associate 1902. _ 
And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Royal Institute for 
the loss of these members be recorded in the Minutes. : 
The following member attending for the first time since his 
election was formally admitted by the Chairman : 
Mr. Harold Guy Holt [F.]. 
The following condidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands : 
AS FELLOWS (zo). 
Aitcock: Enpwasp Tomas [.4..18y6), Loughborough. 
Freab: Honace CHaAnes [4l. rp05], Esher. 
GoLp: Hucw Axpaew, M.C. [4.1923], 
Gorpemirn : Majon Growce Hanricey, M.-C. [4. 1907], St. 
. Omer, France. 
Hameson : Josep Louis [4l. 1910), Blackburn, 
Hugues: “Troma Harovp, A.RC.A.(Arch. London), F.5.I., 
_ F.RG.5. (A. 1911), Glasgow. 
NEWNUM : Esnc Crponcr [a 1g10], Cairo. 
Riwiierson : ALEXANDER Rogent (1. 1goa]}. 
Scott : Entc Witram Bowe [4_1913), Norwich, | 
Seorr : ‘Taronone Ginent, MC. (A. 1914], Norwich. 
"Tarr: Tomas Snuri (LA. 1914). 
Tayior.: Samue Pointon [4.1908]. 
Terry: Chances Recivaco (A. 1913], Montreal, Canada. 
Wererwoon : Peacy James (4. 1904), 


And the following Licentiates, tho are qualified under Section 
IV’, Clause C (ti), of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 -— 
Anpenson : AmrHun Eaxest, Montreal, Canada, 

Fostaysow : Wroow1aM, Crieff, Perthshire. 
PrarrcveTr : Henseat Dewes, Dorlineton. 


And the following Licentiates, who hate pasted the qualifying 
ea REEC -— 
Cumann: Jouw Stockwr, M.B.E., Pretoria, South Africa, 
Supewvay: Harry Tartan, [keston. 
THuaves : Avram Jorn, Nottingham, 


AS ASSOCIATES (6), 

Avi: S. Azim [Passed five years’ course at Architectural Asso- 
ciation. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], Hyderabad, India. 

Arvsor : Gpormce HatHencer [Final], Melbourne, Australia. 

Barnes: Teos.as Scorr [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association, Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], Mor- 
den, Surrey, 

Buutra : Gorauy Mung [Final], Bombay, India, 

Mime: Envry [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association, Exempted from Final Examination after pass- 
ing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

Sitcock : Frances THersta [Passed five years’ course at Liver- 
pool University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after Examination im Profes- 
sional Practice), Huyvten, Liverpool, 


AS HON, FELLOW (1). 
Dicksre : Sim Fnann, P.R_A, 
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AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 
Gartos : Frepenick Laxpsem Maun, A.R.A. 


The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated for 
election to the various classes of membership the candidates 
whose names are published in this tesue of the JOURNAL. 

The President announced thar the Council proposed to sub- 
mit to His Majesty the King the name of Professor Ragnar Ost- 
berg, Hon. Corres Member, of Stockholm, a5 a fit reci- 
pient of the Royal Gold Medal for the current year, 

Mr, Herbert W. Wille [F.] moved, and Mr. H. D, Searles- 

Wood [FF] seconded, the following Resolutions, of which due 
notice had been given : 

* "That the Regulations for the conduct of architectural com- 
petitions be amended by the adoption of ane of the two follow- 
ing changes (.4) or (B) and the addition of Clause (2). Details to 
be left to the consideration of the Competitions Committee. 


“ (4) All binding conditions should be climinated. [netruc- 
tions to competitors to take the form of suggestions which both 
they and the asaecssor may follow as they deem fit. 

(8) That binding conditions be retained and that in cose a 
competitor considers they have been ignored he shall have the 
right to appeal to the Competitions Committee of the [nstitute. 
In doing so he shall pay an agreedi deposit to the R.LB.A., 
such depowt being forfeited to the FLEA, if his complaint 1 is 
considered by the Competitions Committee to be unfou 
If, on the other hand, they find on investigation the complaint i is 
justified, they shall so report and the award shall be quashed, a 
new assessor appointed by the President who shall assess thie 
whole of the designs sent in and to whom the assessor's fee 
agreed upon shall be pad. 

“ (C) Whenever architects are invited to send in applications 
and qualifications for selection for a limited competition, such 
invitation shall be advertised at least on wee ifferent dates 
during a petiod of not less than one mont 

The first resolution was discussed. 

The following amendment was moved by Mr. E. Stanley Hall 

(Hon, Secretary), seconded, and passed by 21 Vote: to 7: 

“ (4) Binding conditions should be reduced to a minimum. 
Instructions to competitors should as far as possible take the 
form of suggestions, which both thev and the assessors may 
follow as they deem fit.” 

The amendment wos then moved os o substantive resalution, 
seconded, and passed by 21 votes to 4, 

The second resolution was discussed, put to the vote and lost 
by a large majority, 

The third resolution was discusyed, put to the vote, and lost, 
only one vote being recorded in tts favour. 

The proceedings closed at 9.15 p.m. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 
The tea anaes and Sureryors’ Approved Sorizty. 
Buckingham Gate, London, &.5F i. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, 


The contribution for men is 10d. per week, and for women 
oe 2 week, 50. of which is iff each case payable by the 


ORDINARY BENEFITS. 
Sicnsess Beneriy.—Men, after 26 contributions have been 
soa? gs. Weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 153. 
Women, after 26 contributions have heen paid, 
78. 74. hens a ; after 204 contributions have been paid, 123. 


DisABLEMENT Bexnerit.—Men and women, 7s. 6d. per weck. 
Tog contributions have been paid. 

_Marenntry RenErit.—4os. after 42 contnbutions huve been 
paid. 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS. 

Sackness Benerir—Pavabie at the increased rates of 225. 
per Week for men, and 19s. for women. 

DisasLemest Beserir—Increased to 115. per week for both 
men and women. 

Mateaniry Benerrr.—increased to $45. 

SPECIAL BENEFITS. —Grants made to members entitled to 
“additional benefits ** amounting to the full cost of any optical, 
dental, hospital or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, a artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own institutions, nursing homes OF practitioners. 

Further particulars and forms of application for membership 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Henpert M. Apamson, Secretary. 





VISIT TO ROME AND FLORENCE. 
The Association of Architects, Surveyors end Technical 


Assistants is organising an excursion to Rome and Florence at 
Easter (r to 1g April, mnclusive). It is anticipated at present 


that the cost of travel and hotel ac tion, mcludme 
allawance for service ("tips ""), etc., will not exceed /13 188. 
to £1 1os., according to the number of the party. me dies 


nat inchide meals en rewie, wine, sightseeme, ctc.§ Members 

of the party while in Rome and Florence will be at lherty 
either to join the organised excursions or to ramble on thew 
OWT. 

This trip is primarily intended for those who would not be 
likely to be able to visit Rome otherwise on account of expense, 
but every care is being taken to ensure the comfort of the 
party, Any member of the Koval Institute, student or sub- 
acriber, will be welcome to join the party so long as numbers 
allaw, and to bring hia wife or members of his family with him. 
Immediate application for particulars ehould be made to 
Mr. Chas. McLachlan (4.], " Busta, “Upton Read, Bexley 
Heath, Kent. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear tn the R.1.B.A. Jovrnan 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not a5 representanve expression of the Institute. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tons or Institute fate sl are warned of necessity of 
complying with Post Office ulations with regard to Ths 
mt of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.1.B.A.., ‘a crossed, 


LOAN LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

A new catalogue, brought up ro date, of the Loan 
Labrary has stad been compiled, and can be now 
obtained on application at the K.I.B.A., price ts, 6d., 
postage qd. extra. 


RB.LB.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication —tg25: 7th, a1st November; 5th, 
tgth December. 1926 : gth, 23rd January ; 6th, 20th February ; 
6th, zoth March ; roth, 2 April ; Sth, aand May: 2th. 
26th une; 17th July; rath August : 28th September : 
16th | aber, 
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BaitrisH Pavilion SEEN ACKOSS THE SriNne 


Paris Exhibition of Decorative Art 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL H. W. G. COLE, C.S.I., O.B.E. 
(Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 1 March 1926) 


have paid me by giving me the opportunity to 

address you this evening on the subject of 
the recent Exhibition of Decorative Art in Paris. 
| crave your indulgence on two grounds, firstly, 
that I have no technical knowledge, from an archi- 
tectural standpoint, of my subject, and, secondly, 
that this 1 the first occasion that [ have ever 
given a lecture. 
- | do not suppose that very many of those 
present had the opportunity of visiting the Exhi- 
bition, and this is my excuse for explaining its 
position in regard to Paris as a whole, and some 
details of the general lay-out and the methods 
adopted in its organisation. In the first place, the 
site is: unique—right in the heart of Paris. The 
whole of the Grand Palais, which in a way is 
equivalent to the Royal Academy and Olympia 
rolled into one, was occupied and the site extended 
right up to the Invalides and along the Seine on 
each bank. So not only was the site as central as 
the Green Park, but was as if the Green Park was 
intersected by the River Thames. 


| oe 


| VERY much appreciate the compliment you 


There were no less than 16 entrances to the 
Exhibition and the connections by rail, under- 
ground, tram and bus services were ideal. People 
went into the Exhibition just in the same way as 
they might go into the park or down Regent Street ; 
there was no need to make an expedition and to 
depart and return at certain fixed hours. Finan- 
clally the Exhibition was a complete success, and 
the final accounts, it is said, will show a profit of 
some f150,000. The funds were raised by 
means of bonds or, in other words, lotteries : 
comparatively few prizes, but of sufficiently high 
value to attract the gambler who, even though he 
lost, was able to get a wad of free tickets for the 
use of himself and his family. 

Quite apart from the direct financial gain, Paris 
as a whole benefited enormously by the holding of 
the Exhibition : every hotel was taxed to its utmost 
capacity even during the usually slack months of 
August and early September, and the indirect 
benefits to the trade and general prosperity of the 
gayest capital in the world were substantial. 

The underlying principle of the whole scheme 
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was that everything shown should be of novel 
inspiration and design. ‘The committees ap- 
pointed to assist in the organisation of the British 
Section, underthe Presidency of His Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, took a good deal of 
trouble in finding a form of words which were 
suited to these ideas and, at the same time, suff- 
ciently explicit for an exhibitor, We all know the 
old adage that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and the truth of this was abundantly shown at 
Paris. A delightful explanation of the required 
form of newness was given me by a brillant 
Frenchman of European reputation—a recognised 
expert in all art matters. He said, “ You will be 
perfectly safe to accept stuff drawn from sources 
more than 1,000 years old. Between 500 and 1,000 
years you had better ask me in case of doubt, but 
you never would be so foolish as to look at any- 
thing newer than 500."’ And so it certainly was 
as regards much of the architecture. The one 
outstanding success of the Exhibition, so successful 
indeed that I am not conscious of hearing one 
single adverse criticism, was Letrosne’s treatment 
of the Central Hall in the Grand Palais, and this, 
if anything, was Babylonic, Again, Plumet's four 
great towers, clearly of Eastern inspiration, would 
not have been out of place in a Mogul capital. In 
these days, when simplicity has to be the order of 
the day, flat surfaces and simple blocks gave the 
general impression of primitiveness and added to 
the sense that one was living in the past rather 
than in the future. I hope that throughout my 
remarks it will be realised that any criticism of or 
comments on purely technical features of the 
Exhibition, apart from the art of showmanship and 
representation, are those which I gathered from 
qualified sources and not my personal opinion, 
which must be quite valueness. 

As regards decoration,there was the same tendency 
to simplicity, flat surfaces, greys and dove colour 
predominating. With the exception of marbles and 
ironwork the required effects were produced by 
the skilful use of plaster, appropriately finished, 
spread on any inexpensive medium, The display 
of marbles in the French Section—all of it drawn 
from French territories—was extremely beautiful 
and varied. Again, the superb ironwork of Brandt 
and others was considered to mark something 
more than a passing phase and to present some- 
thing really new in design, execution and tech- 
nique, 


From the illustrations can be seen the passing, 
let us hope for ever, of the old type of exhibition 
with its florid cornucopic exuberance, its wealth of 
torsae—{or whatever may be the feminine of torso) 
—and that fruity richness so easily obtained by 
squeezing an icing tube on a wedding cake, On 
the other hand, one was painfully conscious at 
times of striving after something barbaric and very 
crude for the sake of catching attention. 

In some cases one saw absolute throw-backs to 
the American totem and Mexican forms and their 
regularised disorder, A great deal of this was 
eriticised as dull affectedness. The affectation of 
childishness and primitiveness by adults lacks the 
spontaneous freshness of children or savages 
making their own untrained efforts. 

Whatever influence the Exhibition may have on 
the design of exhibition buildings, its influence on 
purely domestic architecture, except in relation to 
the treatment of surfaces, decoration and lighting, 
will be but slight. With few exceptions it was in 
the French village alone that there were simple 
examples of domestic architecture. These, very 
charming in their way, were limited and lacked 
any outstanding features of.originality. | 

The fullest advantage was taken of the Seine at 
night for obtaining really beautiful reflections by 
the brilliant lighting of the bridges, especially the 
Pont Alexandre II, the arches of which were con- 
verted into cascades of ever-changing colour sup- 
plemented by huge, movable fountains on floating 
rafts which shot their jets in ever-varying forms 
to a great height over lights concealed in the rafts 
themselves, the colours of which were changed 
at will, This, together with the general scheme of 
illumination, which, however, was of a rather 
primitive order, consisting for the most part of 
electric bulbs outlining the main features of the 
buildings, produced a very brilliant and full scene 
at night. On the other hand, the effect of the 
Exhibition as a whole, as seen across the Seine, was 
certainly disappointing except at night. The one 
brilliant exception to this criticism was the British 
Pavilion, because the architects had recognised 
that the value of their site right alongside the Pont 
Alexandre III lay in its river frontage—and they 
made the most of it. 

The unfortunate juxtaposition, however, of ‘the 
British Pavilion and the huge, almost mausoleum- 
like Italian structure gave it a certain flimsiness 
and lack of substance which promoted so many 
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of the criticisms, most of them quite unfair, 
which were levelled against it. 

Whilst the interior lighting in the Exhibition, 
especially that of the show-cases and exhibition 
halls, was superb, the exterior lighting, as I have 
suid, was primitive—it could not in any way com- 
pare with the effects which were produced both at 
San Francisco and more latterly at Rio de Janeiro. 


PART IT. 

It has been said that the Pans Exhibition, with 
its immense variety, its ceaseless vitality, its in- 
sistent and changing appeal—all things which 
cannot be rendered in a report and of which no 
account can be of any account—had to be lived 
in before it could be realised and visited many 
many times before being fully understood. 

A hundred papers, fully illustrated, would be 
necessary to cover the whole of the ground. ‘There- 
fore I am making no attempt to touch on the 
exhibits themselves, except in so far as they are 
more intimately connected with the problems in 
architecture. At the same time the very complete 
illustrated records, some of which are already in 
existence and some of which are under prepara- 
tion, will form a comprehensive and lasting 
record which should be available in every insti- 
tute and school of art and design in the kingdom. 
These reports are mostly sectionalised. There isa 
series of 13 sections brought out by the well- 
known firm of Moreau et Cie. in Paris, which is 
available at a cost of some 850 francs or about 
£6 108, at the present rate of exchange. Monsieur 
Paul. Léon, Directeur des Beaux Arts in Paris, is 
also preparing a special report which cannot fail 
to be of unique and permanent interest. 

! am afraid it must be admitted that, with a 
few well-marked exceptions, the lessons of Paris 
were lost on our industrialists. For various reasons, 
into which I need not attempt to enter, there was a 
decided apathy. We encountered it in the early 
stages of the organisation of the British Section, 
and it was certainly no less marked during the 
period of the Exhibition. There were, of course, 
bnilliant exceptions, and one can be assured that 
those who followed up its lessons in an adaptive 


spirit will reap their full reward, Those who did _ 


not, may vet make up for lost time by a careful 
study of the numerous records to which [ refer. 
It is hoped that not the least interesting of these 
will be that which is being prepared of the British 


13 


‘hesitate in classifying as abominable. 
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Section under the editorship of Sir Hubert Llew- 
elyn Smith, Chairman of the British Institute of 
Industrial Art. In spite of criticisms levelled 
from certain quarters at the British Section, | am 
sure you will be glad to hear that of some twenty- 
two nations participating, and excluding of course 
the French, we stood second on the list of the high 
awards, taking no less than 32 Grand Prix. Of 
these 32 awards no less than 12 went to our Educa- 
tional Section, which was by no means a very large 
one. It is interesting to note that the London 
County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts 
led the way, while the Royal College of Arts came 
second, Surely this is full of hope for the future. 
The casual visitor to the Exhibition usually 
formed an unfortunate and incorrect opinion. He 
was bewildered with forms and features which 
were entirely unfamiliar to him and which he did not 
In reality 
there was something beautiful to be found at every 
turn, The immense variety, the changing appeal, 
the diffusionof the every effect,took time id asta 
late. I have recently been reading some of the 
reports which are being prepared by experts on 
the various sections of the Exhibiton for the 
purpose of a general review of the whole Exhibi- 
tion which is being prepared in connection with 
the British Section. There will be no impropriety in 
saying that while in the opinion of the writers there 
are Wide differences of opinion as to the merits of 
certain exhibits, the note of real appreciation of 
the value of the lessons taught is constant. 
Emerging from the sense of bewilderment in- 
evitable among such vanety and weirdness there 
are three main lessons which call for general ac- 
ceptance and admiration. These are (1) co- 
operation and team work, (2) the art of presenta- 
tion carried to heights never before attained, and 
(3) the relation of modern lighting effect to both— 
lessons which I am sure everyone here will ap- 
preciate and endeavour toapply. For the first time 
it seems that it was possible to secure the genuine 
collaboration of architects, builders, artists, manu- 
facturers, art patrons, electrical engineers and 
craftsmen of all kinds who were inspired by the 
success of their efforts regarded as a whole, While 
this was more marked in the French section, and 
it was natural that the French section should 
dominate the whole Exhibition, there are many 
Instances of it in the international sections. In the 
ease of the industrial exhibits it was the trade 
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associations concerned who selected the teams 
and saw that they pulled together. In the case of 
the interior ensembles it was the collaboration of 
all those I have mentioned, and many others, which 
produced the wonderful effect to be seen in the 
Ambassade Frangaise. If Paris, 1925, produced 
nothing else but this one lesson it would have been 
well worth while. 

My second point is the interesting developments 
shown in the art of presentation. We are all accus- 
tomed to exhibition halls which are of the same 
dimensions, whether the articles to be shown in 
them are as different as a railway engine or a mouse 
trap. In the case of Paris the main galleries of the 
Exhibition were, in point of fact, in the huge Grand 
Palais. It was treated not only to provide the vast 
central hall of Babylonic design and dimensions 
already referred to with an imposing grand stair- 
way rising to the salle des fétes and from thence 
descending again to a cunningly contrived theatre 
or conference hall, but the aisles which radiated 
from these main features, while they preserved the 
continuity of the general motive in so far as the 
centre transepts were concerned, left full freedom 
of treatment to the occupants in their own courts. 

The French sections of jewellery, pottery and 
perfumery were perfection. The scaling was en- 
tirely appropriate: it started with the dimension of 
the object to be shown, then the dimension of the 
frame to surround it, and the projection of light on 
the object to show its fullest beauty. The incidental 
architectural and decorative treatment was al- 
ways subordinated to the exhibits themselves. 
Take, for instance, the perfumery section. Here 
you had thirty or more firms each occupying a 
separate alcove, each employing a different method, 
centring their attention not only on the beauty 
of the receptacles which contained their wares, but 
also on the delicate bracket or shelf on which they 
were arranged, and arranged sparingly and so cun- 
ningly as to arouse a real desire for possession. 
Again, in the jewellery section, the same method 
and the same results; and in this section, in order 
to ensure the requisite safety, there was an entirely 
appropriate and seemly central lounge from which 
the attendant guardians could watch their wares in 
comfort—an obvious necessity, as there were ex- 
hibits of very high value, hundreds of thousands of 
pounds’ worth in a single case. The whole design 
of the jewellery section was based on the need for 
clear vision and proper protection, yet one was 
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unconscious of such intention. Again the colour 
scheme—hbiscuit and grey tones, soft lights, and 
in some cases a cunning, nodding motion to give 
lite to a tiara as if it were actually worn. The 
exhibits themselves | cannot attempt to treat. | 
feel sure, however, that the jewellery exhibit in 
Paris excited to the full all that was best or worst 
in everyone, especially the weaker sex. From the 
jewellery we pass to the metal ware, most of it 
silver with a dull patina, and again entirely appro- 
priate scaling brought the exhibits to a range 
from which they could be properly appreciated, 
There was a pleasing variety of form and level which 
increased the interest in the whole; the same soft 
neutral colours, with just a touch of a stronger 
colour here and there, perhaps a single lamp shade 
or a trail of flowers in each opening—always 
appropriate and subtly concealed lighting. In 
many cases the only light in a gallery was the glow 
from the show cases. I am not quite right in using 
the words “ show cases,’’ as there were few of them 
except those which were built in the wall and which 
formed part of the design. 

In the pottery section there was a difficult 
problem. Part of the section was lit by natural 
side lighting and part of it, mainly that farthest 
from the windows, had to be artificially lit. The 
methods employed were quite charming. It 
was difficult to see where the natural light ended 
and the artificial lighting began. Transparent 
objects in glassware had light projected upwards 
through the glass shelves themselves, in all cases 
concealed, and thrown so as to get the best effect: 
for instance, a figure or highly decorative top to a 
pot or urn would be lighted from above, whereas 
on the lower shelves lighting from one or both 
sides would be used. The strength of the light 
too was admirably adjusted ; in fact it may truly 
be said that in each of the sections which I have 
attempted to describe the lighting was the domi- 
nant and most important feature. I am glad 
to say that in the British Section we had an admir- 
able example of good showmanship in our pottery 
section designed by Mr. George Sheringham. 
I think this was as good in its limited way as 
anything in the Exhibition, but it was handicapped 
by being in direct juxtaposition to more primitive 
forms of presentation. 

Lastly I come to the all important point of 
lighting treated in general terms. Electric lighting 
has given us a power in obtaining effect and added 
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beauty to architecture which is epoch making. 
But it is curious how hard it hastens to cut adrift 
from convention and the earlier developments of 
electric light in the old forms of candlesticks, 
ail lamps and the like. Electric radiators are not 
sufficient in themselves, but must be supplemented 
to look like a coal fire with a little motor to make 
a flickering flame and such like, the smoke and 
ash only being left to our imagination. More 
recently, and only to a very limited extent, do 
we find flood lighting or that admirable system 
of diffusion through a glazed roof which can be 
seen in the House of Commons and the Tate 
Gallery. A drawback to pointed lighting, 1e., 
where the points are seen, is, firstly, reflections, 
secondly, 23 in the case of street lighting, the 
obliteration of all architectural effect. Every 
logical system of electric lighting should be to give 
the effect of light without making one conscious of 
the source from which it proceeds. If the actual 
lamps themselves have to be produced, they should 
form part, an integral part of the decorative 
treatment of the room as a whole. An admirable 
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example of this is shown in Lalique’s work, where 
he uses glass for the whole of the roof of his two 
dining-rooms and places his light in the groming 
and coffering of the ceiling. Another lesson 
we all learnt at Paris was that strip lighting is only 
necessary to a very limited extent. It has been 
nearly always used in cove lighting, but we have. 
learnt that similar effects can be equally well 
produced by special faceted reflectors of the 
requisite dimensions. By means of proper re- 
flection, ordinary lamps could be used for the 
lighting of recess show cases, and they are, of course, 
much more economical. 1 am afraid the criticism 
that the lighting of our buildings has often been 
an afterthought is only too true. Lighting can 
make or destroy the beauty of any fabric—it is 
absolutely certain that it must eventually attain 
its true relation to modern architecture. There 
was little to be learnt from exterior lighting at the 
Paris Exhibition—in nearly every case the old 
system of rows of coloured lights was utilised ; 
there was little food lighting. Belgium had some 
on their pavilion, we had some on ours, but, as 
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I have said, the four towers of Plumet were merely 


outlined in the ordinary way, whereas by pro- 


jection they would have been features of real beauty 
at night. The lighting at Paris was in no way 
comparable to that which was adopted in San 
Francisco or more recently at Rio. It is largely 
a question of cheap power. At Rio the system 
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cheaply to produce these effects, but is it impossible 
that a preliminary effort may not be made in the 
recently constructed Regent Street? In years to 
come the necessary recesses for holding the 
flood lights will be an accepted architectural 
requirement. 
is in signs and advertising. 


Again, think of the field that there 
In the last few years 
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i entirely hydro-electric, and therefore very 
cheap. All the main Exhibition buildings were 
lighted by flood lighting, no source of lighting 
being visible ; and the beauty of this effect you 
will see from the two shdes on the screen. 
Compare these with the two slides of the Paris 
Exhibition. What a sight London would be if 
we could only light it by these methods. It will 
take many years for us to get power sufficiently 


the development of the red and blue neon light has 
enabled signs of all kinds to be shown in a very 
pleasing manner both by day and night. The light- 
ing of the Eiffel Tower for advertisements was one 
of the most beautiful sights I have ever seen. It 
Was a constant variety of most wonderfully 
coloured effects, and the great height of the tower 
and the ceaseless change of form and colours 
in its effect made it one of the sights of Paris, and 
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a very beautiful one too. It is an admirable 
example of how such a form of advertising can 
be really attractively treated, and so tend towards 
the disappearance of some of the abominations 
which confront us whenever we go to a play. 
Of course, to get the full effect from decorative 
lighting one requires a river, and this we had on 
the Seine at Paris. Gay bedecked barges full of 
singers and dancers and the like passed up and 
down the river, but a description of the lighter 
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side of the Exhibition would alone occupy an 
evening. 

But what advantage are we, who are completely 
dependent on maintaining our position in the 
world’s markets, going to get out of Paris? Very 
little, I fear, if we regard the lessons in an academic 
spirit. It is all very well to draw up long reports, 
very often discoursive and critical, but very often 
lacking in constructive suggestion. 

One thing we all learn in exhibition work, and 
that is, that no enthusiasts ever think alike. You 
have a craftsman with his exquisite hammered 
surfaces, his delicate twists and cuts and incisions 
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expressing his love for his craft without any 
thought of its adaptability and construction for 
commercial needs. At the other end you have 
a school of virulent modernity, striving to take 
opportunity from the unhealthy reactions of the 
age to satisfy an unhealthy appetite for hideous 
and unnatural forms. 

You have the coteries, the societies and individ- 
vals supporting their particular method, and at 
the other end you have a world-scattered public 
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demanding, as a rule, something which familiarity 
has made it appreciate. How many of us appre- 
ciated the cloche hat when we first saw it? It is 


surely an expression of present times, the leveller 


of all. However beautiful a woman’s brow and 
however well set her head on her neck, the present 
mode of concealing both by a low hat and a fur 
collar is to give every profile equal value, 

We see surely similar influences at work in 
our homes. The £200, £300, {500 interior, all 
cast in the same mould, all pleasing enough, all 
constantly improving, are as levelling in their 
influence and outlook as the long new streets 
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of Suburbia. How can we escape ? Well, I think 
the way lies with you now, as it always has. With 
you, architects—and I am told that you find real 
inspiration from many of the lessons to be drawn 
from Paris, . 

We can see true architecture every day of our 
lives as influenced by the mechanical and artistic 
needs of our time. What is more beautiful for 
its purpose than the modern motor car and the 
modern express engine? What is less beautiful 
than the wer-time dwelling? What is more 
destructive to the building of the human frame 
than the present conditions under which one 
half of our people live. It is for this reason that 
one can but regret that the lessons of Paris are 
applicable only to the casea of five per cent, of 
the human race. Just before the close of the 





Exhibition, these reflections were commonly 
voiced in Paris, and there was some talk of an effort 
being made in the succeeding year to concentrate 
on and meet the present every-day demands for 
comfort and cheerfulness of impoverished peoples. 
For various reasons the idea has come to nothing. 
Surely, apart from the purely commercial aspects 
of the problem, which in all conscience is im- 
portant enough, this is a subject on which you 
exercise irresistible influences. 

May we not go a stage further and unite im 
prayer that at no distant date the Great Architect 
of the Universe will send an Apostle to demand 
that our race may be allowed to multiply 
and develop with chances at least equal to 
ee given to chickens on a well-run poultry 
arm. 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWAER, IN ‘THE CHAIR 


Sir WILLIAM H. CLARK, K:C.5.1., ¢.M.G. 
(Comptroller-General, Plepartovent of Overssis Trade), 
in proposing a yote of thanks, said: I have a good deal 
of practice in thanking Colonel Cale, ‘The Department 
of. Overseas Trade has to organise many exhibitions, or 
Participate in foreign exhibitions, and Il am responsible 
for their being properly organised. But Colonel Cole 
does the work, and all | have to do is to thank him after- 
wards. Exhibitions differ on many points and in their 
subject mutter ; they are held in different countries, but 
they all have one peculiarity in common, and that is that 
in the last few weeks before the opening it is a desperate 
race against time to get finished. I have always observed 
that Colonel Cole is always able xs deliver the goods. 
He has given us to-night an extraordinarily interesting 
account of Paris—interesting to those who visited the 
exhibition and to those who did not. 

It is late, and ‘in any case I should not be able to talk on 
the ieaihetic aspects of the exhibition; Sir Charles 
Walston will follow me, and he will deal with that part. 
I would, however, like to say a word or two about certain 
factors which impressed one in Paris. [| think exhibitians 
of the future will probably take a new form. ‘The exhi- 
bitions before the War were mostly universal exhibitions, 
like those of Paris, Chicago, Turin, Brussels, where 
each country was invited to show everything it produced : 
its arts, its manufactures, ete. It is like the final effort 
at Chince- examinations when you are invited to write 
down all you know. ‘The result is some clement of con- 
fusion, With the enormous expansion of industry. it 
is impossible to make a representative display. Some 
light was thrown on that at Wembley. ‘The Palace of 
Engineering was merely Sritish enginecring, but it 
covered rr acres, and the buildings were costly and large. 
If it had been an international show and other nations 
had attempted the same thing it would have been entirely 





a . Tf the universal exhthition goes on, it 
will he's more difficult to get exhibitors to make it worth 
while, and it ig not really educative in the best sense. 

The public wander through from one thing to another, 

sometimes looking and then drifting into the art gallery, 

then on to the amusements park ; it is all too vague and 
inchoate. I am not criticising Wembley, which was 
done for a set purpose and it did serve to illustrate the 
Empire, but I doubt whether we shall see many more 
universal shows. Paris last vear struck the right note 
by laying down a definite sphere in which to exhibit ; 
this was more manageable and more economical in prac- 
tice, and the educational side of it takes on a double 
value, Itis not merely that you are educating the public, 
which is always a dificult matter, but exhibitors are 
educating one another, You see what is being produced 
in most of the civilised countries of the world, or cer- 
tainly in Europe, and that is very important, especially 

for the British manufacturer. I do not agree with those 
who find fault with the British manufacturer and say 
he is behind the times. He is at a disadvantage. It 
is more difficult in an island such as this to keep in touch 
with the movements which are going on in the warld 
than it ison the continent of Europe. We know it is 
said that art knows no political boundaries, but at the 
same tine it is not so easy for the influence of movernents 
in art to cross the Channel between England and France 
as it is for it to cross the Rhine, or to pass between Italy 
and Central Europe. We, of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, were keen to get a representative collection in ai 
part of the exhibition, but | felt it was more im 

that manufacturers should come over and see what x 
other people were showing, that they should know what 
is being done in other countries: and if they want to 
reject them, they can do so with full knowledge. It 
was rather disappointing to see how few of them took the 
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trouble to visit the exhibitron. Those who did were 
amply rewarded. 

We do not want too many exhibitions even on this 
comparatively smal! seale ; they are very costly, both for 
the State and for the manufacturer, but, with this limi- 
tation, they are worth doing, and I hope that, at reasonable 
intervals, there will be exhibitions of this kind, sometimes 
one in which the artistic side is predominant, sometimes 
the more scientific, but always showing their applicatian 
to industry. 

I shall not diverge into an economic discussion, but 
one of the peculiar features of the present day and the 
difficulties we are encountering is the tendency for other 
countries tO set up manufactures—countries which we 
used to regard as predominantly non-industrial: they 
are manutacturing simpler types of goods, because they 
cannot tackle the more elaborate types. lat means that 
in the future we shall have to depend more and more 
upon the higher qualities, and we are peculiarly adapted 
for that; we have the inventive genius, the experience 
and the capital to draw on experiment. But for that itis 
important to keep in touch with everything which is 
being done in the world, and for that purpose exhibitions 
wt this kind are admirably suited and are of enormous 

We, 

Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Litt.D. (Honorary 

senciate), in s¢conding the vote of thanks, said: I feel 
sincere gratitude to Colonel Cole for the manner of his 
exposition and what he had to say about the exhibition 
in Paris. As one who worked with him in a limited 
department, | can bear testimony to the splendid organ- 
isation, and especially to the fine team work, which 
Colonel Cole considered so important, and which depends 
chiefly on the leading spirit who knows how to keep his 
people together for the one great object. _ 

T have been asked by Sir William Clark to enter more 
directly into the main subject which the lecturer has 
brought before you and has so beautifully illustrated in 
the slides, J] will merely touch lightly on it. I have 
not the same right to speak on this aspect as has Colonel 
Cole, because my visits to the exhibition have been but 
few, and they were at a time when the exhibition had not 
been completed, mot even the British section of it. 
While you were looking at the photographs you will have 
appreciated the enormous bearing the exhibition had on 
industry, not only art industry, bur the general trend of 
industry, national industry, in this country. He has 
singled out two of three points. The first was on- 
eperation, which is so important that | need nor dwell 
upon it again. The second was team work, and I think 
that meant that within this co-operation there should be 
defined bodies each with its own sphere of activity, and 
all co-operating together for the great end, And the 
final lesson he impressed upon us and illustrated so fully 
was the lighting and its adaptation to the presentation 
of the articles to be exhibited, the important thing being 
that it should be part of a harmonious and pleasing whole. 
Both he and Sir William Clark dwelt on the importance 
of such international exhibitions, and how mecessary it 
was for the workers and the exhibitors to see what the 
others are doing, But that is a two- 

There is the question of taste, about which so much has 
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been said and written. ‘Taste depends on habituation. 
‘There is danger in this international taste. IJ am old- 
fashioned, indeed I am worse than old-fashioned ; I have 
been by profession an archeologist and an antiquary, as 
one who looks backwards, not forwards, but I think I look 
forwards all the same. | cannot help feeling, though the 
world has suffered a great deal from ethnological Chouvin- 
mam and the clashing of nationalities,that there is something 
good in true nationality, which is not necessanly ethno- 
logical ; and that is, that each nation, as each individual, 
has some message, something to do if he or she or the 
nation does it honestly and truly. And, thus living, the 
individual, the nation—the British nation—has a message 
to give, as the French have, as before the war the Germans 
had, and Jet us hope, after the war the Germans will have, 
as the Italians and the United States have. And although 
we ought to learn from each other, we ought to be careful 
that we do not lose our own character and that the con- 
tinuity of our traditions is assured, not always rernaining 
fixed in the past and not always turning round and round 
in the same sphere, against which the young are quite 
right in revolting. It should be ao logical, consistent, 
truthful development of our own shouts and our own 
actions and our own tastes. These exotic mfluences 
which come to us are, newrly always, wholly bad. | saw 
the Russian Ballet come here, and I saw the crude colours 
on the stage, and I saw what it meant to the British taste 
which was becoming accustomed to it. I felt that the 
colours and stuffs and the dresses which were worn at 
the Russian Ballet influenced the whole production of our 
art, and that it was not British. The lecturer used the 
term “totemism."” We have suffered from that, and 
there comes a question which | would like to dwell upon, 
the economic question : how fashions are produced and 
how they are used, ‘There we have nothing artistic and 
nothing instructive: these are only the whims of rhe 
designer, who says, “y must have something new.” And 
what he does is to turn back to the distant past, into 
savage life. Not many years ago | was taken to one of the 
yreat dressmukers in Paris, where models were ahown to 
us, and J said : “ What is this doing here ? Itis taken from 
Schliemann 's work, and this from Arthur Evans,” and now 
we have got ‘Tut-ankh-Amen’s work, which is used in- 
dustrially to vitiate our national Western taste. [I am not 
an antiquary, [| am a real futurist, because we mutst 
develop something on our own lines. I am sure Colonel 
Coles has felt this, and I am bound to admit that was the 
impression—or the depression—which | got from the 
total effect of the Paris Exhibition, the effect of people 
striving who said, “ We must not be pretty; don't be 
classical, go to the savage, go to some child’s work ; don’t 
go on a4 civilised beings to invent new designs which 
respond directly to us and our civilisation.”” We find 
lumpinesses, huge and vast, not the beautiful work of the 
past, but, in many respects, a degeneration of our taste. 
But do not let me end ona negative key, Our lecturer 


has shown us the direction in which we can learn, and it 


was in that direction only—and architects know this better 
than I do—namely, construction, Be constructive, stick 
to your material and its qualities, He showed us the way. 
If you carry away from the lecture nothing else but what 
he told us as to the use of light and the emphasis he put 
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on it, leaving behind the old traditions of the candle and 
lan: using electric light constructively as a function, then 
the lecture will not have been delivered in vain. He 
showed also how glass work can be used, and what possi- 
bilities there are in glass, We live in an age of steel, con- 
crete and so on, and you yourselves know how you can use 
these things for the future. So it is well we should have 
these exhibitions ; but I hope we shall, as an occidental 
and not an oriental people, develop our own testes through 
our historic past, not merely reproducing the classical or 
the mediaeval or the pre-Raphaelite, but as people who are 
moulded on the experience of our Western civilisation, 
I hope we shall then look forward to the future, and not 
negatively say, “ We must do something new, something 
differing from the past, something which has grown out 
of the present and reaches towards the future." 

Dr. R. ANNING BELL, R.A.: [had the good fortune 
to be Colonel Cole's colleague, and I can testify to the 
truth of the remarks which have been made about tearn 
work and the importance of having a good team leader. 
We had a very pleasant and happy time in Paris. We 
heartily felt, as ‘we do in exhibitions, that if we had had 
three times the time and three times the money we could 
not have done all we wanted to do. Our British manu- 
facturers were not so understanding of the value of the 
exhibition and its advantages to the future as they might 
have been. It was very difficult for Colone) Cole, m his 
department, to get enough work sent in of a respectable 
average stun that could stand up to many of the 
forcigners, he behayed more liberally and loyally to 
their own countries, 1 do not think our manufacturers 
ie quite so generous towards it as they might have 

n 


Mr. HOWARD ROBERTSON [F.]: I will be very 
brief, Everything Colonel Cole soid mects with my 
approval, because it was with him I and my partner dealt 
during the work at the Pavilion. It was a great 
surpnse to ua to find a Government Department could be 
so different from what we had always expected. We 
thought we should be brow-beaten and should have a 
great difficulty in expressing our ideas. For better or 
worse, that was never the case ; we were encouraged all 
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the time. As to the novelty of the Paris Exhibition, I do 
not think the British public need ever be afraid of losing 
its tradition, ‘The English are a very conservative people, 
and nationality always counts inthe longrun. You could 
moplant Indo-Chinese architecture in England, but in 
forty years it would again be British. So when novelty ts 
manifested, as it was in Paris, I do not think we should 
always hear the trumpet-call of danger, It is easy to be 
faint-hearted, but it is the wrong policy if there is to be 
progress, The note of encouragement was the one which 
Colonel Cole struck, and it is a sort of beacon-light to 
anyone who is trying to design. It i is not a movement 
aimply of trying to be funny; there ia a great deal of 
thought at the back of it, and as such it is to be encouraged. 

Major A. .A. LONGDEN, D.8.0, (Department of 
Overseas Trade) : Everything has been said, perhaps, 
except one, We certainly learned the extraordinary 
poses of co-operation. The firms who exhibited in 

‘rance did not exhibit in a single section, but im ten or 
twenty different parts of the exhibition. Here, if one 
exhibitor co-operates with another, he regards himself as 
finished with as far as further co-operation is concerned. 
Lalique exhibited in twenty different sections. In future 
our firme in England might club together and co-operate 
and so put up a better show. Apart from that, all of us 
have established a liaison with at least twelve to twenty 
nations who exhihited, and in the Department of Overseas 
Trade we may be of some use to architects and artists 
generally. We have established a liaison forall time with 
the Commissioners-Gencral and the Secretaries-(General 
and those who organised this exhibition, and we can by 
correspondence keep up a close relationship with the 
nations who exhibited. 

The PRESIDENT: I should like to thank Colonel 
Cole for the way in which he has described and presented 
the slides of the Paris Exhibition. We have had an ad- 
mirable proposal of a vote of thanks to him, moved by Sir 
William Clark and seconded by Sir Charles Walston, and 
there is nothing for me to say except to add my thant 
and to put this proposal to you for your acceptance. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, 

Colonel COLE briefly responded. 





es It is desired to make acknowledgments to M,C, Moreau, the well-known Paris publisher, and to the 
Architectural Press, Ltd., for the use of many of the photographs illustrating this Paper. 
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THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE WREN 
SOCIETY, 1925. 


By J. Avrren GOTCH. 


The second volume issued by the Wren Society 
haa now appeared under the able editorship of 
Mr. Arthur ‘T’. Bolton and Mr. H. Duncan Hendry, and 
it maintains the interest aroused by its predecessor. 
The circumstances of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries were favourable to the preserva- 
tion of such drawings as were made by the few 
eminent architects of the period. ‘There was a genuine 
interest in architecture among men of culture, who 
were pleased to possess books on the subject, and 
architects appear to have been willing to gratify this 
very laudable desire. It would seem that some of the 
drawings in the John Thorpe collection may have been 
prepared with an eye to publication, which, however, 
never came to pass. Those m the Inigo Jones and 
Webb collection were, many of them, published. 
Colin Campbell and Gibbs gratified the public and 
themselves by publishing their own designs and those 
of others ; and now we learn from the introduction to 
this fresh Wren volume that some of the many draw- 
ings which have come into the editors’ hands appear 
to have been prepared with the same object in view, 

But publication was not the primary intention, for 
in the case both of the Jones-Webb drawings and these 
of Wren it would seem that the people into whose 
hands they came regarded them as being of such 
interest that they disposed of them to various persons 
or institutions, such as colleges, who might be supposed 
to value them highly. Thus it came about that the 
Jones-Webb collection found homes at Chatsworth, 
Worcester College, Oxford, and the British Museum ; 
and the Wren collection at All Souls, Oxford, St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and elsewhere. ‘The first volume pub- 
lished by the Wren Society dealt with the drawings at 
All Souls: this second volume deals with some of those 
at St. Paul's: the third volume will deal with the 
remainder, and an intimation is piven that future 
volumes will be devoted to-other drawings known to 
the editors, but of which the location 1s not disclosed. 

The volume now in question is entirely devoted to 
St. Paul's Cathedral and consists of all manner of 
detail drawings preceded by a careful index of all 
the drawings contained in the first of the two volumes 
preserved in the library of the cathedral. ‘The larger 
part of the contents is here reproduced, and the index 
gives references to the drawings in the first Wren 
volume, where any connection exists. It will thus be 
seen how valuable this volume is to the student, 
exhibiting, as it does, Wren’s actual details for various 
parts of the cathedral and enabling them to be linked 
up with those in the collection at All Souls. 

What the fresh volumes of which the editors have 
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copnisance may contain is not indicated, but if it 
should turn out that they are connected with Wren’s 
domestic work they will be of singular interest, inas- 
much a3 up to the present the examples of his work at 
St. Paul's and the City churches far outnumber those 
of houses. | 

The work of the Wren Society is of first-rate import- 
ance to all serious students, and all who are interested 
in the historical side of architecture would do well to 
further the work by joining the Society, thus helping 
its funds, and receiving in return these extremely inter- 
esting reproductions of Wren’s original drawings. 


Reviews 


DUTCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. Edited by J. P. Mieras, Director 
Bond of Netherland Architects, and F. R. Yerbury, 
oe A.R.LB.A.. London: Ernest Henn, Ltd., 
1926. 

The alliances between England and the Netherlands 
have, at One time ond another, been so intimate that one 
cherishes a natural sympathy with her architectural 
development and civil life, Had it not been indeed 
for our united policies, Europe might have found itself 
mapped out into Spanish provinces. 

_Even before a Prince of Orange sat upon an English 
throne, Dutch architecture and Dutch painting played 
no little partin our national development. Both countries 
are now facing a new era in building construction, and 
it would look as though our neighbours had prasped the 
problem with greater resolution than we have done, 
Steel construction has reduced architectural effort to 
the provision of an ornamental covering; while the 
combination of form and stress in systems of concrete 
reinforcement has not yet found expression, 

There is nothing to ‘be said against architectural 
coverings. We are familiar with the many examples 
of Greco-Roman times. But with the new Regent 
street ever present in our minds, we cannot claim to have 
achieved success. The Roman substructure was plastic, 
ours is not, and its vertical rigidity can neither be ex- 
pressed nor concealed by Renaissance detail. Verticality 
was expressed in Gothic architecture relieved by the arch, 
but the arch is excluded from steel construction. To 
what extent this vertical emphasis which tends more and 
more to dominate modem ign is due to structural 
necessity on the one hand, and to wsthetic appreciations 
en the other, may not, perhaps, be definitely determined, 
but it 18 Very apparent in some of these photographs 
of Dutch architecture taken by Mr. Yerbury, and they 
dre full of interest. Experiments in ferro-concrete 
have been seriously entertained only in the last few yeara, 
but a young school is growing up which, as M. Mieras 
tells us in his introduction, is endeavouring, not without 
success, to catry on national traditions while conforming 
to the new demands, This introduction is very ably 
written, and one recognises in a aurvey of the last fifty 
years tendencies very similar to those which characterise 
our own changes of outlook, He sketches the decay of 


interest taken in the influence of Dr. Cuypers, whom he 
compares to Viollet-le-Duc, valuable as that influence was, 
and the emergence of Berlage, the architect of the New 
_ Exchange, Amsterdam, Here we are reminded of 

Burges and Godwin, who broke through the formalities 
of their Gothic predecessors, while Norman Shaw 
frankly revolted. 

Van der Mey and de Klerk, in their design for the 
Shipping House, Amsterdam, erected in 1913, began 


to handle reinforced construction, but without any ° 


endeavaiir to express it. When we come, however, to 
de Bazel's block of offices for the Netherland Trading Co., 
ten years later, a hne composition tn the vertical manner 
has certainly been achieved. But we are not seldom 
reminded that new styles are heady, like a new wine, 
and may readily lead to extravagances that we may smile 
at or resent according to our humour. C. J, Tarr ({F.]. 


THE ART OF GREECE. By E. A. Gardner, Litt. 
[The Studio, Ltd, ros. 6d. net.] 

This little book is an admirable compilation of the main 
sources and achicvement of the arts and crafts of Ancient 
Greece—Architecture; Sculpture; Pottery; Painting 
and Drawing ; Metal Work; Dress; Gems, Coins and 
Jewellery ; Furniture. Any book by Professor Gardner on 
such o subject would command attention, but its great 
value lies in the account of the sequences in each section, 
The only one that seems hardly to be treated with ade- 
quacy in this respect is “ Painting.” The value of vase 


painting in estimating the outlook of the larger decorative. 


work is rightly insisted on, but where so much attention is 
paid to sources in other departments of art, one looks for 
more than the few sentences in which Minoan and Myce- 
nean wall-paintings are dismissed. Perhaps Professor 
Gardner is unduly scornful when he says that these fres- 
coes cannot have exercised much direct influence on later 
art. ‘There must have been some connection between the 
art of the gem cutter and the fresco painter in Minoan 
times and the high-water mark of Minoan gem cutting 
nearly touched the Greek level. With this reservation, 
however, there can be nothing but praise for the handling 
of the entire book. It is most attractively produced and 
most admirably illustrated. The blank pages for notes st 
the end are a pleasant feature. D. T..F, 


Correspondence 


_ LILLE WAR MEMORIAL, 
The Eaitor, Journat, R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sia,—Having seen in drawings and in being, 
hundreds, if not thousands, of war memorials, which 
have only produced in me 4 curse or a sigh, the tempta- 
tion to praise when there is an occasion I cannot resist, 
although it is a trespass on your valuable time and space. 

The Memorial to the Missing, Lille, by Mr. H. Chalton 
Bradshaw, is worthy of close attention as it shows a 
highly intelligent appreciation of the objects and require- 
ments of warmemorialsin general, Although ina foreign 
atyle that I do not like in this country, it has artistic 
qualities which are most praiseworthy. 
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The visitor, instead of being left where he will be run 
over if he stops to look at the memorial, is enticed into a 
circular cloister at once suggesting quietness, safety, and 
repose, with a circular centre of green turf surrounding 
the statue and open to the sky; whereby the outer wall of 
the cloister is well lighted from behind the spectator. "The 


cloister thus provides a continuous and similar back- 


ground to the statue from every angle it is looked ar. 

The cloister being roofed, the lettering is everlastingly 
protected from the effects of weather, ‘The size of the 
cloister in relation to the statue is of very great importance 
in regard to the effect of light and shade, and seems to 
me to be exactly nght and very pleasing. 

It is interesting to note that the scheme of this memorial 
could be equally well carmed our in the Gothic manner 
ag in the Classic.—Faithfully yours, 

Cc. F. A. Vovsery 


REGULATION OF COMPETITIONS. 
Salters lcre, 
Gregonies Road, 
Beaconsfield, 


The Editor, Joursau, R.1.B.A.— 

Deak Sre—I have read with considerable interest 
the report of the general meeting on the rsth inst., when 
the motions of Mr, Wills upon the regulation of com- 
petitions were discussed, and [ should like to endorse 
the most damning criticisms that can be levelled against 
the “ binding " conditions in architectural competition, 

It seems to me, however, that the whole difficulry can 
be avotded very simply by the insertion of a saying clause 
to the effect that such and such conditions are regarded 
as essential, but disregard of them will not disqualify a 
design tvuch oy ignoring them gives a better solution af the 
probleme. 

‘This would have the effect of encouraging the com- 
petitor (who considers the problem deeply) to use his 
judgment and at the same time would not demand from 
the assessor the struggle between his cormmonsense and 
the written word.—Yours faithfully, 

W. F.C. Horpen [A,]. 


STEEL HOUSES AND ARCHITECTS. 
63 Laviarton Road, 
. Ealing, W’. 
The Editor, Journman, R.1.B.A,,— 

Dean Sinj—In view of the recent decision to build 
sone thousands of stecl houses in Scotland I should like 
to ask whether it would be possible for the R.I.BLA, to 
approach the Government with a view to ensuring the 
appointment of a qualified architect to assist Lord 
Weir's engineers in the preparation of the few stock 
designs that will be required. Some of the exhibition 
steel houses erected last year were very poor architec- 
turally, and it seems to me of the utmost importance that 
designs which are to be repeated in such vast numbers 
should not be entirely in the hands of those whose quali- 
fications are practical rather than asthetic.—Yours 
sincerely, 

F. L. JAcKMAN, 
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THE LATE ERNEST BARNSLEY. 
An Arpreciation ny F. W. Trour [F.]. 

Ernest Barnsley of Sapperton, a tiny village nestling in 
a fold of the Cotswold Hills, was known to comparatively 
few members of the architectural profession, His death 
a month ago brought to a close the life of a man who, 
though of singular modesty, was possessed of that rare 
combination of qualities that go to the making of an ideal 
architect. 

It is only a few years since the death of his friend and 
colleague, Ernest Gimson, made the first break in the band 
of craftamen who, trained in the offices of distinguished 
London architects, agreed to forsake the conventional 
practice of the professional architect and betake them- 
selves to a craft as a career. To achieve their purpose 
with logical completeness they decided to retreat to the 
country. In 1893 they settled first at Pinbury, and later 
at the village of Sapperton close by. 

At the outset all started on the making of furniture, 
striving to reach the soundest as well as the simplest and 
most direct ways of attaining their object—the actual 
making of things which would be both useful and sightly. 
All they made was to be based on the best that had ever 
been done before and they aimed at excluding the super- 
heial that marks the personal whim of the maker, pleasing 
enough in itself, but deadly when copied by the imitator-. 
‘That they succeeded in this high endeavour is seen by 
the interest and admiration extended to Gimson’s furni- 
ture and other of his work illustrated in his recently 
published Life and Work. 

Although Gimson was perhaps the more distinguished 
and in later developments the better known of this band 
of craftamen, credit must not be assigned to him alone. 
His may have been the dominating spirit in the group 
but all shared equally in the analysing, criticising, search- 
ing and researching that took place m the early days 
before they settled down cach to his own admirable way 
of work. 

An intimate knowledge of one craft makes it easier for 
the trained mind to grasp the intricacies—what used to 
be known as the “ mysteries ’—of other crafts, Gimson 
showed this to a remarkable degree ; indeed his insight 
into the proper way to treat rightly and make the simplest 
use of any material whatever, be it wood, stone or metal, 
was almost Uncanny, 

And Harnaley’s hand and mind, developing in the same 
way, gradually reverted and expanded as time went on 
to his original profession of architect. But the training 
and practice of his craft had made a vast difference to the 
buildings he now planned and carried out. 

His thorough knowledge of the making of furniture 
readily extended itself to woodwork and carpentry. ‘The 
building of his own house in Sapperton, in which he took 
the part of master of works rather than architect, opened 
to him all the “* mysteries " of the mason's and the slater's 
and oplasterer’s traditional ways of work, He truly 
became a master of all the building crafts as they were 
practised from time immemorial in the district of the 
Corsawolds, 

Soon after came the great opportunity to display his 
accumulated knowledge and his skill in planning and 
carrying to its completion the building of Rodmarton 
House. The structural work of this house is practically 
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confined to two materials, stone and owk, and the roof ts 
covered with Gloucestershire stone slates. The stone is 
local ; the timber, felled in the district or, carefully selected 
by himself in the log, was pit-sawn on the site, and the 
slates were dug up from the adjoining fields. Although 
the fittings and practical arrangements of the house are of 
the moat modern kind, the cost was far from excessive 
for the type of house that Rodmarton is, Here again 
Barnsley was master of the works as well as the architect 
who schemed and planned. Lethaby, in his latest 
volume Westeunster Abbey Re-examined, remarks that 
“a palace in the Middle Ages was a school of art and 
university of the crafts.“ Many workmen got their 
training, or had it revised, at Reodmarton, and the house 
might indeed in this sense be called a palace in miniature. 

Among other of the larger works which Ernest Barnsley 
planned and carned out were Coates Manor House, 
extensive alterations to Somerford Keynes old Rectory 
and to another large house near Wrexham, and there are 
peey smaller though not less. distinguished works to his 
credit, 

With hus son-in-law, Norman Jewson—another archi- 
tect who joined the c en group—he built the Village 
Hall in Sapperton. Here, as in his other buildings, 
everything is of the most modern, and yet this hall looks 
now as if it had always been there, completely blended 
into the old village. 

Though Barnsley's bent and first desire was for quality 
both in materials and of workmanship, yet through it all 
tan a keen knowledge of value and care for money expen- 
diture. It seemed as if his business aptitude had been 
inherited from the family of well-known builders in Bir- 
mingham to which he belonged. The writer of these 
notes has listened with envy to tales of how Barnsley over- 
came financial disputes or subdued withowt quarrel or 
ill-feeling the over zealous demands of contractors. With 
all this he was an accomplished draughtsman whe could 
show on paper clearly, precisely and attractively what he 
wanted and how he wished it to be carried out in the 
building, He undertook only so much work as it was 
possible for hirn, not merely to make plans on paper for, 
but such as it was possible for him to supervise personally 
and “see it through” from the firm bottom: under a 
foundation to the proper mixing of the whitewash on the 


last ceiling. 


Barnsley was, as might be expected, closely associated 

with and often showed examples of his work in the Exhi- 
bitions of the Arts and Crafts Society. He gave the 
guidance of his knowledge and much time to buildings 
which the National Trust had taken under their charge, 
He helped in the same way the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. Few of the members of that 
Society know how much time he spent in travelling to 
one or other of the buildings m which the Society was 
concerned. So conscientious was he that he allowed 
financial loss to fall on his own pocket rather than curtail 
the work short of what he thought was night. 
_ Ernest Baraley’s life work will live after him and his 
influence will merge with Gimison’s, inspiring those who 
worked with or under either master. Very fittingly their 
graves he close together each under a yew tree, one on this 
and one on that side of the path thar leads down to the 
church door in the little village of Sappertan, 
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Allied Societies 
NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the Society was held in Notting- 
ham in February. Mr. H. A, Dickman (President 
of the Society) occupied the chur, and was supported 
by a large attendance of members. 

The toast of “The Mayors and Corporations of 
Nottingham and Derby" was proposed by Mr. G. M. 
Eaton, of Derby. 

Responding, the Mayor of Nottingham (Ald. C. Foulds) 
said that a speaker at a meeting of the Nottingham 
Socety of Artists had accused the city of neglecting 
beauty. He would not claim that they had anything 
especially beautiful in Nottingham—except, perhaps, 
in the matter of statues—Dut the want of beaury could 
not be laid at the doors of the present generation. The 
question was not considered very carefully in the industrial 
days, when everything was regarded from the point of 
view of utility, Now, however, they were giving more 
attention to the question, and when they got the new 
Exchange erected in Nottingham they would certainly 
demand that something else should be done in their old- 
fashioned and untidy Market-place. 

The Mayor of Derby (Mr. 5, Collis), in congratulating 
Nottingham on its decision to build a new Exchange, 
Se oe that Derby also hoped to bunld a new Town 

fall. 

Professor F. 5S. Granger gave the toast of “ The 
R.LB.A. and Allied Socteties," and said that architecture 
was coming into its own now the amateiirs were more 
or leas giving way to the experts. 

The President of the R.1,8.A., Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
alluded to a subject in which he had taken a great interest, 
namely, the work of preserving the countryside, The 
Institute had committees at work dealing with the 
matter, and they hoped in the summer to launch a Jarge 
and strongly-backed campaign which they trusted 
would do something to prevent the rapid destruction 
of the old villages of the countryside. Throughout 
England to-day one could not fail to be struck 


with the disastrous rate of building ill-feshioned, ill- _ 


constructed, unsuitable houses without regard to the 
environment. 

They must take steps as a profession, and wee all their 
influence to restrain the authorities and landowners 
from selling their land to people who wanted to put up 
little cottages quite irrespective of the beauty of the 
country they were so rapidly spoiling. 

The President of the Nottingham and Derby Archi- 
tectural Society (Mir. H. A. Dickman), also replying, 
said the public was taking a more lively interest im 
architecture than had been the case since the cighteenth 
century. He congratulated the Nottingham Corporation 
en the proposed acquisition of a beautiful building 
like the new Exchange. 

The toast of “Our Guests was proposed by Mr. 
]. Woollatt, vice-president of the Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Society. Mr. A. J. Hope, President of 
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the Manchester Society of Architects, and Mr. N. 
Denholm Davis, Vice-President of the Nottingham 
Society of Artists, responded. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At the fifth general meeting of the session, held on 
5 February, Mr. Robert Atkinson, Director of the 
Architectural Association School of Architecture, gave 
a lecture on “ Logic in Architecture.” 

The lecturer pointed our how the ramifications of 
use, materia] and climate decreed what was logical 
in-architecture, 

A fong low structure, containing little detail, backed 

by towering cliffs, was. a logical perfection in sunny 
Egypt, while the term might be applied with equal truth 
to the much broken silhouette of a Gothic cathedral 
in flatter lands and duller climes. 
__It was logical to expect a plan to give expression to 
its elevation and to the use for which it was in- 
tended, and likewise for a material to be so used und 
placed as to convey an idea of what ita real business 
was; at the sane : jee e een spat be clothed ; 
nature, apart from logic, demands it: and the method by 
which the bones are covered proves, for or Shae 
the logic of man’s efforts in architecture. The bones 
are there; they are clearly indicated in nature, but they 
are covered over and coloured and have all sorts of orna- 
ments of every tone and tincture, but there is a logical 
reason for all in nature. 

The lecturer pointed out by word, and showed by 
shdes, that the Renaissance was probably the most 
togical style of building. A structure was erected to 
fulfil a certain purpose and then a facade was slapped on 
which conveyed no logical expression of the building 
itself or of its uses. . | 

The vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. 
8. J. Fletcher (Headmaster, School of Art) and seconded 
by Mr. G. Drysdale (Director of the School of Archi- 
tecture). 





“WHO'S WHO IN ARCHITECTURE ™ (1926).* 

The publication of the 1926 edition of Who's Who in 
Architecture has been expresaly timed to coincide with 
the recently concluded amalgamation of the Society of 
Architects and the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and the new volume includes the numerous qualification 
changes which this most important event has brought 
in tts chau, 

The new idea has been carefully revised, and its 
biographical notices of the British architects have been 
compiled with the greatest care under the editorship of 
Mr. Fredk. Chatterton [F.]. 

This work of reference has for years past proved of 
value to Government departments, public authorities, 
Institutions and the press, as well aa to the personnel 
of the profession, on account of the exclusive character 
of the information it contains. In the commercial world 
also, those in need of reliable facta concerning the pro- 
fessional status and executed works of individual archi- 
tects may be referred to its: pages. 

* Published by the Architectural Press. Price ass. net, 
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Obituary 

79 HENRY CHAPMAN [4]. 

Mr. Henry Chapman [4.], of Westoe, South Shields, 
who died on 29 January, was articled to Mr. Henry 
Gneves [4.] of that town, and became an Associate 
of the RI.BA. 24 years ago. After travel and study 
abroad, principally in Italy, he entered the office of Sir 
J. W. Simpson for some years, and subsequently practised 
on his own account in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and South 
Shields. 

In conjunction with Capt, H. T’. Whght [F.], of 
Newcastle, he secured the first premium in « competition 
for a large school at Greenwich, and waa joint architect 
with Mr. G. R. Smith [4.] of a scheme of Cottage Homes 
for the South Shields Union. His work consisted 
Principally in the designing of business premises and 

mestic work in the Tyneside district, and he was 
considerably employed by the Durham County Terri- 
torial Associations in the erection of drill halls, rifle 
ranges: and riding schools. At the time of his death 
he was engaged as architect of new banking premises 
at South Shields for the National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 

His comparatively early death has cut short what 
promused to be a successful future. 

HARRY PHIBSS, F.S.I. [4], 

_ Mr. Phibbs was elected an Associate in 1907. He studied at 
Birmingham Schoo! of Art and while there he obtained silver 
sod bronze medals for national competition work, After being 
an gasistant with an architect at Abervgavenny he waa ap- 
Painted an assistant at Shrewsbury School af Art, and later, in 
rgo8, obtained an appointment in the Government Valuation 

ee, Dublin, and subsequently, in 1913, o position ss 
assistant architect with the P.W.D.. Bombay. Amongst his 
works may be mentioned a Hostel for Women Students for the 
seotch Education Mission and a Church at Jacob's Circle, 
Bombay, Other works on which he was engaged were the 
Custom House, Bombay, and the conversion of the Science 
Museum into a War Hospital. During the war he held 2 
Commission in the Bombay Volunteer Artillery and then in 
the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, Returning to England 
in i919 im poor health he resigned his commission in the army 
and Bought a practice at Lewes. He built cottages for the 
County Council in various parts of Sussex, some private 
houses at Seaford, and executed various work in Brichton. He 
was born April igth, rife, and died on January 3151 this year, 


_ SIR JOHN SOANE'S MUSEUM, 

The Museum opened for 1926 on 2 March. ‘The 
hours are from 10.30 a.m.-5 p.m. on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays during March, April, 
May, June, July and August. At other times admission 
is granted by cards obtained from the curator. 
RLB.A. PAMPHLET ON “THE ARCHITECT 

AND HIS WORK." 

The pamphlet on “The Architect and His Work,”’ 
compiled by the Practice Standing Committee with the 
assistance of the late Mr, Paul Waterhouse, Past President, 
hat been issued by the Council with a view to bringing 
before the general public the functions of an architect 
and his use to the community. 

Members can obtain copies of the pamphlet for circu+ 
{ation to their friends on application to the Secretary, at 
a cost of 28. 6d. per dozen. 
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R.I.B.A. VISIT. 
New Premises FoR Messns. Cournrautns, Lrp., 
ST. MARTINS-LE-Granp. 

The visit to Messrs. Courtaulds’ new premises 
on 20 February, arranged by the Royal Institute, 
was made particularly interesting to the visitors, 
beth old and young, by the architect's lucid des- 
cription of the building and his narrative of the 
difficulties encountered in the design and execution 
of the work, Mr, L. 5. Sullivan [F.) and his colleague, 
Dr. Oscar Faber, O.8.E., were fortunate in that no 
question of “ancient lights"’ was. joined with other 
too familiar hampering conditions, as the site of the 
buildme is Crown land and free from any restrictions 
as to rights of light and air. The Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s were very much alive to the possible danger 
to the stubility of the Cathedral from the deep basement 
of Messrs. Courtaulds’ premises. It was feared it would 
act as a“ dam ™ to the water in the strata through which 
excavations hadto be made, Mr. Sullivan briefly stated 
what had been done to set at rest the natural anxiety of 
the Cathedral authorities, but no details of the foundation 
work were given owing to the regretted absence of Dr, 
Paber, who was responsible for the scheme. Anyhow 
we all understood that Messrs. Courtaulds had not 
added anew peril to St. Paul's | 

The height of the front to St. Martins-le-Grand is 
So feet to the top of the mam cornice, and the total height 
of the building 160 feet. On the point of the extra 
height the London County Council had characteristically 
strong views, “he means by which Messrs. Courtaulds’ 
wishes were met, the integrity of the design maintained, 
and the requirements of the London County Council 
carried out to the satisfaction of all parties, were modestly 
related by Mr. Sullivan and duly noted by the visitors. 

The construction of the steel and concrete “ dormers " 
and roof was fully described and the word “ dormer ™ 
In consequence attained a meaning and the feature 
an importance certainly not contemplated by the framers 
of the London Building Act. The motif of the 
elevations is “ verticality.” Messrs, Courtaulds were 
insistent that their building should have that characteristic 
and be individual and in striking, even pleasing, contrast 
to the “ horizontally " treated buildings adjoining. 

A visit to the premises or an inspection of the drawings 
should satisfy everybody that the imposed conditions 
have been carried out, The vertical lines of the St. 
Martins-le-Grand elevations terminate in a deeply- 
coved, carved cornice for the length of the whole front. 

At the conclusion of the visit, a vote of thanks was 
Proposed to Messrs. Courtaulds, Mr. L. 5. Sullivan, 
the architect (Dr. Faber,) and Messrs, Holloway Bros., 
the general contractors, and all who by their work on the 
building and attendance thar afternoon had made the 
visit so well worth while. 

F..T. W. Gouposmrra [F\], 





| LOAN LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 

A new catalogue of the Loan Library has recently been 
compiled, and can be now obtained on application at the 
RUL.B.A., price 1s. 6d., postage ad. extra. 
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ARCHITECTS AND DIRECT LABOUR WORK. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee, by whom several enquiries have been 
received as to the position of the architect im connec- 
tion with the carrying out of work by direct labour, the 
Council have authorised the publication of the follow- 
ing statement for the information and guidance of 
members : 


Cases where architects are called upon to design and 
carry out work by means of labour employed directly, 
without the engagement of a contractor, are becoming 
more frequent, especially in the matter of housing work for 
local authoritics. | 

The Committee offer no comment on the relative advan- 
tages of the direct labour and contract systems of construc- 
tion in regard to good work and true economy—which are 
open to arpument—beyond recogmsing that in certain cases 
itmay be desirable, even if not necessary in the opinion of 
the architect, to dispense with a contractor and quite apart 
from the instances where the client requires that his work 
be carried out by direct labour. 

‘The Cormmuttee consider that the B.1.8_A.should, there- 
fore, now lay down for the guidance of and observance by 
its members definite principles of practice to be followed m 
all cases in all work executed by direct labour, and recom- 
mend the Council to approve and to take steps to promul- 
gate as widely as possible the following ;— 


IN ALL CASES WHERE A Cunt nas Work Carmien Our 
BY Drascr Lanourn wiTHoutT TIE EMPLOYMEKXT OF A 
CONTRACTOR. 

(2) An architect must not order any work or materials 
without disclosing it is for and on behalf of, and at the sole 
responsibility for payment by, the named client, who alone 
is entitled to such trade or other discounts, if any, as may 
be obtamned, 

(2) The custom being that an architect should only 
examine, pass and certify accounts for payment in respect 
of work designed and/or supervised by him, all payments 
whether for labour and/or for material emt be made by 
the client or his appointed agent, who must not be the 
architect nor anyone in the architect's employ. 

(3) The client, or his appointed agent as above, must be 
entirely responsible for and undertake all the obligutions 
and liabilities, statutory or otherwise, in regard to labour, 
plant and other matters which would devolve on a con- 
tractor if one had been employed ; the architect cannot 
and must not relieve hia client thereof nor must he actin 
any way or at any time in the capacity of a building 
contractor. 

(4) The extra services performed by an architect where 
no contractor is employed must be remunerated additian- 
ally to the appropriate customary scale commussion on the 
total final cost of the work carried out, either on the basis of 
skill and time taken or by special agreement. 

(5) It is the dury of an architect to acquamt his client in 
writing at the earliest opportunity that the client's full ac- 
ceptence of an acquiescence in the terms above set out are 
essential conditions precedent to the architect's being in 
4 position to undertake any work in which no contractor is 


to be employed. 


THE R.A. AND THE B.1.E.A. | 

Sir Frank Dicksee, President of the Royal Academy, and 
Mr, F. L, Griges, A.R.A., have just been elected respec- 
tively to the Honorary Fellowship and the Honorary 
Associateship of the R.1,B.A. 

SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The Council of the Royal Institute, acting on the 
recommendation of their Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, appointed in 1924 a Visiting Board to visit and 
assist those Schools of Architecture throughout the 
country applying for exemption from the R.T.B.A. 
Examinations or whose courses are recognised by the 
R.1.B.A. for the purpose of exemption from its examina- 
tions. | 

The Visiting Board is composed of the Chairman of 
the Board of Architectural Education, who acts as Chair- 
man of the Visiting Board, a Vice-Chairman, the Hon, 
Secretary and a Teaching Member of the Board of 
Architectural Education. In addition, one of H.M. 
Board of Education's Inspectors accompanies the Visiting 
Board upon its visits to those Schools of Architecture 
which have official relations with H.M. Board of Educa- 
thon. 

The Council of the B.1.B.A, have now received from 
the Board of Architectural Education a report of the 
action taken, as a result of the reports of the Visiting 
Board, by the schools visited during the last two years. 

The following schools are included in the report :— 
The Architectural Association School of Architecture. 

University of Manchester School of Architecture. 

The Northern Polytechnic, Departmentof Architecture, 

Surveying and Building. 

University of Cambndge School of Architecture. 

University of Liverpool School of Architecture. 

Edinburgh College of Art, School of Architecture. 

Royal West of England Academy School of Architec- 

ture, Bristol. | 

The Technical College, Cardiff, Department of 

Architecture. - .. 

University of London, Bartlett School of Architecture. 

The reports from the various schools show that the 
suggestions made by the Visiting Board have been found 
to be of great value, and the Board of Architectural 
Education have received numerous letters from the 
schools visited expressing gratitude for the helpful action 
of the Visiting Board, 

STUDENTS’ EVENING AT THE R.LB.A. 

A Students’ Evening was held 91 Tuesday, 23 February, 
in the Galleries of the Institute, where the architects’ 
working drawings of the following bwildings were 
exhibited :— 

Devonshire House. 

A House at Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

Building for Courtaulds, Ltd. | 
landly Jent by Mr. ‘Thomas Hastings and Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Messts. Hennell and James, and Mr. L. 
Syvivester Sullivan respectively. = 

About ninery students attended, and Professor C. H. 
Reilly, assisted by Mr. J. Eaton, Mr. C. H. James, and 
Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, assisted by Mr. Robert 
Edwards, explained the special points of interest in the 
respective buildings. 
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Notices 
THE TENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
tg25-26 will be held on Monday, 15 March 1926, at 
& p.m., for the following purposes -— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 2 March 1926; formally to admit members 

attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 
To read the following paper, ‘‘The Making of a 
Shum,” by Mr. George H. Duckworth, C.B., FS A. 
TESTIMONIES OF STUDY EXHIBITION. 

An Exhibition of the Testimonies of Study Designs 
submitted by candidates for the R.I.B_A, Final Examing- 

tion will be held in the R.I.B_A, Galleries from Saturday, 
6 March, to Saturday, 13 March 1926, inclusive. The 
exhibition will be open daily between the hours of 
ro a.m, and § p.m. (Saturdays, 5 p.m.). 
VISIT TO DEVONSHIRE HOUSE BUILDINGS. 

A visit haa been arranged by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee in conjunction with the Architectural Association, 
to take place on Saturday afternoon, 20 March, to the 
new Devonshire House buildings, Members desirous 

of taking part are requested to make early application to 
the Secretary R.1.8.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.t. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 7 JUNE 1926. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
te the Fellowship Class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 7 June 19264, 
they should send the necessary nomination forms to the 
Secretary R.1.B.A., not later than 27 March 1926, 

EXHIBITION OF GARDEN DESIGNS. 

Tt is proposed to arrange an cxhibition of drawings, 
prints, plans and photographs illustrative of garden design 
in the R.1.B.A. Galleries during April 1926. It is hoped 
that the exhibition will include designs of gardens, both 
old and modem, public and private, British and Conti- 
nental. 

The exhibition will run from 7 to 21 April 1926, and a 
lecture on “ Garden Design " will be given by Mr. F, 
Inigo Thomas, F.S.A., on the 14 April at 5 p.m, 

Members of the R.1.B.A. who have in their possession 
prints, photographs and drawings (measured or other- 
wise) which are suitable for this exhibition are invited to 
send them in for the consideration of the Selection Com- 
mittee. ‘The following conditions should be carefully 
noted :— 

t. The exhibition is intended primarily to be one of garden 
design and planning, but illustrations of garden architec- 
ture and ornaments such as orangeries, pergolas, and 
atatuary, may be submitted tf desired, 

2. Exhibits should be in reasonably good condition for exhi- 
ition purposes. 

3. Pho ns should be as large as possible (unless they 
are submitted merely to illustrate a plan) and ahould be 
mounted, They need not be framed, 

4. All exhibits should be clearly marked with their tithe and 
the owner's name and address, ity 

5, Exhibits must be addressed to the Secremry K.LBA., 
and wat be received by him. not later than 20 March 1926. 

6, All exhibits will be insured against all risks while in the 
possession of the R.I.B.A. 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 
Convenient rooms for arbitrations, étc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No, 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1, at a fee 
of £2 2s. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr; C.. MeArthur 
Butler at that address. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE B.1.8.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of all members of the R.I.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.I.B.A. 
Jounnar. An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the JoURNAL is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled, 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL 
15 February 126. 
Exuretrions or Dosnron, CoLonrar, ann INDIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On the recommendation of the Exhibition Joint Com- 
mittee it was decided to hold an Exhibition of Dominion 
and Colonial Architecture in the R.1.B.A, Galleries in the 
autumn of 1926 and an Exhibition of Indian Architecture 
In the spring or autumn of 1927. 


ExHieition of Garnpen ARCHITECTURE, 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Committee 
the Council authorised the expenditure necessary for the 
organisation of an Exhibition of Garden Drawings and 
Photographs from 7 to 21 April 1926, 


LonDON ARCHITECTURE MEDAL. 

On the recommendation of the Ar Standing Committee 
it was decided to amend the Conditions of Award of the 
London Architecture Medal. The revised conditions 
will be published in due course. 


= Wigietaitac SQUARES AND Oren Spaces. 

_, wn the recommendation of the Town Planning and 
Housing Committee it was decided to approach the 
London County Council with a view to their including in 
a General Powers Bill certain new powers with regard to 
squares and open spaces in London, 


| ALLIED SOcTETIES, 
The Rhodesian Institute of Architects was admitted as 
an Allied Society of the R.1.B.A. 


_ Tue Barris Arcurrects' Conrerence 1926, 
_ 4 provisional programme for the British Architects’ 
Conference to be held in London from 14 June to to June 
was approved, and a Grand Committee and an Executive 
Committee were appointed for the purpose of organising 
the Conference. 

_ . PROBATIONERSHIP oF THe R.I.B.A. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the School Certificate of the University 
of Durham was included in the list of examinations 
recognised, 


aU 
STupENTsHIP oF THE R.I.B.A. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the following probationers were elected as 
students of the R.1.B.A, — 

Bond, G. H.: 22 Norland Square, Holland Park, W.11 
[Architectural Association). 

Curtis, R, H, C.: §2 Ravenscroft Avenue, Golders Green, 
NW. [Architectural Association]. . : : 

Drummond, James: ‘ Lynwood," Kinghorn, Fife [Edin- 
burgh College of Art], 

Jones, W. R.: 11 Merton Grove, Bootle, Liverpool [lUni- 
versity of Liverpool]. 

Lardy, E. A.: 34 West End Park Street, Glasgow [Glasgow 
School of Architecture]. oe 

Wilson, E. D.: gr Cambridge Street, W2 [University of 
Sydney]. (Special exemption.) 

R.L.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following members were appointed to serve on the 
R.1.5.A. Maintenance Scholarships Committee :-— 
Sir Banister Fletcher. 
T. H. Lyon. 
TT’. G. Lueas. 
H.-P. G. Maule. 
F, G. Troup. 
Loxpon County Councr. Generan Powers Brit, 1926. 

[twas decided that a Petition should be lodged in oppo- 
sition to the London County Council General Powers Hill 
1926 in respect of the powers which were sought in con- 
nection with new Regulations for Reinforced Concrete 
Buildings and Drainage. 

Arcarrecrs anp Disecr Lanoun Work. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee it was decided to publish a statement in the 
JOURNAL with regard to cases in which architects are called 
upon to design and carry out work by means of labour 
employed directly, without the engagement of a con- 
tractor, 

R.1.5.4. Foam or Contracr, 1909. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee it was decided to publish a note in the JouRNAL 
advising members to make certain amendments in 
Clauses 20 and 21 of the 1909 Form of Contract. 

THe Custne or BurLpics. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee it was decided to issue a brochure on“ The Cubing 
of Buildings,” illustrated by line diagrams and accom- 
panied by a schedule of current prices to be revised 
annually, 1 

THe Conrrmurory Pexsions Act, 1925. 

On the recommendation of the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Consultation Board it was decided that mm view of the 
obligations which will be placed upon building employers 
in the matter of contributions for their employees by the 
Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act which came into force on 4 January 1926, members 
should be advised to include an amount as a separate item 
in Bills of Quantities to cover liabilities arising from the 
requirements of this Act in continuation of the existing 
practice with regard to other insurance provisions. 
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‘TENDERING. 

On the recommendation of the Architects" and Builders’ 
Consultation Board it was decided to direct the attention 
of architects to the fact that cases are occurring where 
architects are not allowing sufficient time for the prepara- 
tion of tenders. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 

On the recommendation of the Competitions Committee 
it was decided to publish a statement in the JoUrRwaL with 
regard to the duties of assessors and the position of com- 
petitors, and to summon a Special General Meeting for 
the purpose of considering certam proposed amendments 
in the “ Regulations for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions.” 

NIEMBERSHIP. 
The Council approved the nomination of : 
10 candidates for the Fellowship, 
43 candidates for the Associateship. 
1 candidate for the Hon. Associateship. 


The following were elected as Licentiates under 
Section [11 (f) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 -— 
Charles Frederick Ellis, 
Alfred Hendy, P.A.5.1, 
Francis Norcott Hormtbrook. 
William John Horton. 
Douglas Norman London. 
James Massey. 
John Gould Oliver. 
Thomas Shepard, jun. 
Frederick Sutton Smith, P.A.5.1. 
John Taylor. 
REINSTATEMENT, 
Mr. D. W. Ayre was reinstated az an 
SUBSCRIBERS, 
The following were elected subscribers of the R.1.B.A. : 
Miss Constance Alice Baily, 
Brough Gurney-Randall. 
RESIGNATIONS, 


The resignations of the following members were 
accepted with regret -— 
G, Anderton [L.]. John F, Mclbwraith [E.]. 
C.J. Ashworth [4]. C. B. Reid [4]. 
C. J. W. Simpson [2]. 


F. R. Chalmers [Z.]. 
H. H. Danby [Z.]. G. W. Tanner Ra 
Frederick Harrison [J..], 1). Thompson [F.]. 


Charles King [L.). C, LI. BR. Tudor [Z.]. 
THe SMOKE ABATEMENT LEAGUE. 
The Council extended the patronage of the R.1.B.A. to 
“"The Universal Smoke Abatement Exhibition “ and Con- 
ference to be held at Birmingham in September 1926. 





Secndate.. 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS: 
ASSESSORS’ AWARDS. | 
Allarchitects who take part in architectural competitions 
are reminded by the Council of the R.1.B_A. that participa- 
tion in a competition is a definite acceptance of the princi- 
ple that the award of the assessor is final and binding upon 
themselves as well as upon the promoters, and that any 
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competitor who feels that he has real ground for dissatis- 
faction with an assessor's award should communicate with 
the Secretary of the R.1.BA. 

Further, all architects, whether competitors or other- 
wise, are reminded that discussion of correspondence in 
the public or professional Press which tends to criticism or 
disparagement of an assessor or award cannot alter the 
final and binding effect of that award, but may prejudice 
architects and the whole competition svstem in the oPinien 
of the public, and is, therefore, highly undesirable. 


Tse Conpucr or ArcarrecruraL Comrrrrrions. 

The Couneil of the R.1.B.A, desire to remind all archi- 
tects who may be appointed to act as assessors of architec- 
tural competitions that observance of the following points 
ia vitally important for the satisfactory conduct of compe- 
titions :-— 

1. While the R.1B_A. are prepared to advise the assessor 
if necessary on the general regulations governing the con- 
duct of competitions, the assessor alone is responsible : 

(a) For the drafting and presentation of any particular 
set of conditions and instructions and replies to competi- 
Ors 5 

(4) ‘That the general regulations.are not infringed therein. 

3. Inasmuch as assessors’ awards will necessarily be 
final and binding on all parties, assessors must refrain from 
preminting any design—however hich its architectural 
merit may be in their opinion—which contravenes any of 
the conditions and replies which they have themselves 
drawn up for observance by competitors, and thus avoid 
any ground for legitimate criticism of their awards after 
publication, 

3. Accordingly the value and importance of drafting con- 
ditions and replies to questions so ay to leave the maximum 
latitude to competitors én the solution of the problem should 
not be overlooked. 


Competitions 
PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL FOR IN FEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES AT DONCASTER. 

The Doncaster Town Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Road and Common Lane, Doncaster. Archi- 
tecta competing must be_established in private practice, 
Assessor, Mr.'T. RB. Milburn [F.]. Last day for questions 
8 Murch 1926, Designs to be sent in mot iater than 
ro May 1926, Premiums, {200, [roo and i75. Con- 
ditions may be obtamed from the Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk's Office, Doncaster, by depositing £1 1s, 
COMPETITION FOR NEW OFFICES. 

BROMWICH, 

New offices for the West Bromwich Permanent Benefit 
Building Seciety, Open to architects practising within 
15 miles of Birmingham. Assessor, Mr, W. Alexander 
Harvey [F.). Premiums, fioo, {75 and fs50. Last day 
for designs, 31 March 1926, Conditions may be ob- 
tained from Mr. John Garbett, the Secretary, West Brom- 
wich Permanent Benefit Building Society, 301 High 
Street, West Bromwich. 


WEST 
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DOWNHAM MARKET U.D.C. HOUSING SCHEME 
AND SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES: CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competitions are not im accordance with the 
Regulations of the RLI-B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competitions. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.LB.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.1.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 


TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 

Premiums of £50, {40 and £39 respectively are offered 
in the above competition, Assessor, Mr, Walter Cave [F.]. 
Last day for questions, 1 January 1926, Designs to be sent 
in by 1 April 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
fr 1s. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 

AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 


Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete, 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THE ConstRucTION oF a CONFERENCE HALL 
FOR THE LEAGUE oF Nations at GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 

of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be Placed at the 

disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans, 
A Programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies, these will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.LB.A.. g Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors, 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary~General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, parable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 
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On the nomina on of the President of the Royal Inati- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A-R.A., has been appointed asa the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

CHINGFORD COUNCIL OFFICES 
COMPETITION | 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
eonditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand, 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High C issi 
 Tidepdtog. comprtinnrs alvald th the 

Intending competitors should communicate with th 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.z 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 

VILLERS BRETONNEUR. 

The date for the delivery of designs in connection with 
this competition has now been extended from 30th April to 
3ret May 1926. 


. A.B.5. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 

The A.B.S. specialises in Life Assurance. In Whole 
Life Assurance the sum assured and bonus are payable 
at death and the payment of premiums nonmally con- 
tinues throughout life. The bonuses which are usually 
payable with the sum assured may be surrendered for 
cash, applied to the reduction of future premiums or 
used to reduce the petiod over which premiums are 
payable. The Society is not tied to any insurance office 
and is prepared to offer and advise upon a wide choice of 
policies in leading companies. Half the initial commis- 
sion i# returned to the assured in the form of rebate and 
the other half forms a direct contribution to the Society's 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit Street, W.t. Telephone : 
Mayfair 434. 
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PRACTICE WANTED, 

Fins of architects In South Wales desire to purchase or take 
nver practice within so (mile radius of Cardifi—Reply Box eyo, 
elo Secretary RLBLA., 9 GCondalt Street, W_r. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. a | 

Ascuitecr, A.RLT.B-A., A.CStroct-£., in practice in London, 
desires partnership with established fom. Some capital available. 
— Apply Box i726, c/o The Secretary K.LBLA., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, Wot. 
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PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

Associate, with good all-round experience and faded small 
practice, désires to discuss polbilities; and would if meeesaary 
mike substantial capital payment dor an opportunity to work in 
colluboration or partnership with a senior having a Liye proctice 
jffarding an opening tt recover—Boa 2226, c/o The Secretary 
E-TLBA., 9 Gandouit Steet, Londnn, Wo1. 

APPOINTMENT VACANT, : 

A firm of Architects, im Manchester, bad uo Vorancy fora Punter 
Colleague. To « young, thoroughly qualited and ambitious 
Associate of the lostitute, with some looal uiterests, an opportunity 
is Offered to build up a tomnexion mpon ecomenical terms, Subject 
to mutual satisfaction, w ceversionary intepest in an old-cstablished 

ractice could be assured.—Apply Box 1826, e/o The Secretiry 

LBA., @ Conduit Street, London, Wa 

PARTNERSHTP-. 

Attvrmtisex onder Box No. 22rd in the Jownear of 6 February 
wishes to thank the applicants, and regrets that it 1 impowmilde to 
iniwer nach one individually owing to the number received. 
Applicants placed on the short Tat have been communicated with. 

NOTICE. : 

Messns. |, S&S Gresow and Gorpox have taken into partper- 
ship Me. James M, Wilson, and will continue to practise at + Old 
Beonel Street, W1. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION’. . 

Use of architect's offices in the Temple offered hy L-RLLBA. 
Drawing olfice ond private room, fully equipped in every way.— 
Apply Box 2226, c/o The Secretary K. B.A. 9 Conduit Street, 


Londen, Wr. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. | 
Ma: C. DoAttoesimoe, 0.5,0., TD, AR-1LB.A,, AMT Stroct.E., 
hat changed bis office address from 19 Bowlalley Lane to Imperial 
Chambers, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. The telephone nomber Central 
q464q temains the same 


Minutes [X 


At the Ninth Genenil Meeting (Ordmary) of the Session 
1925-26, held on Monday, 1 March 926, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F.S.A.,inthechair, ‘The attendance book was aigned 
by 23 Fellows fincluding ¢ members of the Council), 1 Asso- 
ciates {including + member of the Council), 2 Licentiotes 
(including + member of the Council), 2 Hon. Associates and 
a laree number of visitors. . 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 15 February ry26, 
having been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the 
Chuirman., 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of — | 

Mr. John Harold Kennard, elected Associate 19710, Fellow 
rae | 
Mr, Richard Wellings ‘Thomas, elected Fellow 1906. 
Mr. Leonard Harris Dutch, elected Associate 1ig4, 
And it wos Resocven that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. : 

Lt.-Col. H. W..G. Cole, C.5.1., O.B-E., having read a 
paper on’ The Paris Exhibition of 1925,"" and illustrated it by 
Lateca shides, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Sir 
William HB. Clark, K.C.5.1,, C_.MiG., Camptroller-General of 
the Department of Overseas Trade, seconded by Sir Charles 
Walston, Latt.D. (Hon. Associate), a vote of thanks bred oe 
to Lt.-Col. Cole by acclamation, and was briefly responded to, 

The meeting closed al 10.10 p.m, 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JounNaL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
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CHAPRH. OUTSIDE THE Porta CamMoniiaA, SIENA 


The Life and Works of Baldassare Peruzzi of Siena’ 


BY PROFESSOR J. HUBERT WORTHINGTON, M.A. 


forward to the publication of Mr, Kent's book on 
this moat excellent master,” ond we have, at last, 
a volume that deals in detail with his life and works. 
When one reflects on the influence of the great architect 
leaders of the Renaissance in Italy, it 1s curious to find how 
inadequately Brunelleschi, Bramante, Peruzzi and Antonio 
da San Gallo il Giovane have been recorded. It is true 
that, in a general way, Anderson, Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
and Geoffrey Scott have opened our eyes to the peculiar 
genius and significance of these gusts, and learned essays 
have appeared from time to time in the professional 


© The Life‘and Works of Baldassare Peruzzi of Stema. By 
William Winthrop Kent, Member of the American Institute 
oft Architects, "The Architectural League of New York. 
(Published by Architectural Book Publishing Co,, Inc., Paul 
Wenzel and Maurice Krakow, New York.) 308. net. 
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Prrcrerd enthusiasts. have been eagerly looking 


Press, but monographs are hard to find. He who would 
study the Renaissance architects must search far and wide 
for his information emong the buildings of Italy mm the 
gossipy pages of Vasari, in the Ufhizzi drawings, im the 
libraries of far off hilltowns or the pages of such books as 
Leterouilly,+ whose plates are often more accurate than 
his statements of authorship. Sanmicheli has a fairly 
complete record,? Geymilller§ has done nobly for Raphael, 
but even in generally accepted text books one must be 
guarded in accepting claims of authorship. 

For these reasons the publication of this life of Bal- 
dassere Peruzzi of Siena is important to those who wish 
to go more deeply into the subject than is possible in a 
general volume. 

+ Edifice: de Rome Moderne. 

t Le Fabbriche dt Michele Savmmicheli, Fy Rourmnie Lociollt. 

$ Raffaello Sansto Studiato come Architetto. Geymiiller, 
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In these days the question will arise, “ Of what value 
is scholarship to the creative architect 7?" 

It is frequently said that learning has been the bane of 
our modem practice, that our architectural scribes and 
phansees have lost the spirit of creative expression, 
that our neo-classicists are as fanatical about their classic- 
ism as the neo-gothicists of the last century were about 
their gothicness. 

The ery goes forth “Let us throw learning to the winds, 
let us be free, let us express ourselves in the solution 
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seriously about this question of study, real study, not the 
cramming of indigestible and unnourishing facte and 
formulas, but the deep, searching, psychological enquiry 
into the work and methods of an acknowledged master 
of our craft, and none will deny the clanm of Baldassare of 
Siena to be a subject worthy of earnest and pamstaking 
research. 

‘There are no short curs to knowledge. What we obtain 
cheaply we esteem lightly. 

Overmuch generalisation leads to mo definite goal, 
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Peavezi's Pas Fon A Pavace ror Conte oo: Prricuiaxo, on THE Ruins of tHe Barus oF AGRIPPA, Reig 
(From Uffizxs) 


of the problem, in truthful buildings of stee! and glass 
and concrete. Let us study plan and plan expression— 
let us see things in the round, and keep only to elements 
and prnciples to guide the free soul of modernist man 
freed from pedantry and cant and pallodian rule iil 
insignificant ornament, and be true to our instincts and 
our twentieth century.” 

Yes, there 19 muchin thi. The war caused most of 
those whom it touched deeply to try and shed their 
shibboleths and get down to a bed-rock basis. 

But sometimes it is well to retire awhile and think 


and every serious aspirant to architectural fame should 
justify his student period by making some contribution . 
to) )6cknowledge, both for his own sake and the sake of 
others: Sketching and measuring tend to be too sporadic. 
It is easy to Ait too readily from flower to flower. As 
Thomas Hardy says in one of his novels, “In these 
days, the secret of productive study is to avoid well,” 

The curriculum of our modern schools is framed on 
a course of study so complete, so logical in its all-round 
comprehensiveness, that one wonders how the normal 


‘brain can absorb such diverse food. Some specialised 
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study might constitute a good sheet anchor to the heavily- 
laden brain, tossed in the waves of contradictory aims, 
and a period is best grasped by detailed study of one man 
or one building. 

There is no need for Peruzzi to be introduced to the 
English architect. His name has been praised by many 2 
facile pen, We accept him as we accept Wren. A child 
of misfortune in his lifetime, be has come into his own 
with the passing of the centuries. 

The book under consideration is not a long one, for 
there are only sixty-two pages of letterpress, but the 
bibliography and list of works add very maternally to its 
value, One cannot help wishing that the book could 
have been a folio containing lange scale measured drawings 
and photographs, and facsimile reproductions of the 
Uffizzi drawings. There are ninety plates of illustrations, 
but four different buildings on a page 9 inches by 6 inches 
scems a little crowded. It must be remembered, however, 
that in a book of general reference to the subject it was 
important that as many buildings as possible should be 
represented, but ita limitations in this respect must be 
accepted, and search made in supplementary sources. 

The illustrations consist mostly of photographs of 
buildings and pictures, and reproductions of some thirty 
of Peruzzi’s drawings in the Uffizzi, There are only one 
or two examples from the Siemese sketch book. Plate 43 
contains two interesting drawings for 5S. Peter's that are 
unfamiliar, and there are two drawings from the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. Perhaps the dominating 
umpression left on the mind by this rich series of examples 
from Peruzzi's own hand, is his uncomparable skill as a 
planner, ‘The studies for concentric churches seem infinite 
in variety and explain the development that culminated in 
his plan for 5. Peter's. 

But of all the illustrations, the self-portrart of the master, 
that forms the frontispiece, gives a surprise and delight 
surpassing all the others. "This, we are told, was probably 
painted during the intimacy of Raphael and Peruzzi 
in Rome before 1415. At the sale of the pictures of the 
Davaneati Palace ond Villa Pia collections, it was sold 
in 19:6 to Warwick House for Jackson Johnson, 5t. 
Louis, Mo. It is the only oil portrait of him known, 
and was found in Northern Italy. The cap is of black 
velvet, the vest a greenish blue, a colour much favoured by 
the artist, set off by a border of orange colour and tied 
up the front with three knots of dark ribbon. ‘The mantle 
is dark and the shirt edged with lace. The complexion 
is clear and light, the eyes dark and piercing, the hair, 
beard and moustache brown, Here 1 an artist's face, 
full of a hawk-like penetration, a dignity,a refinement, a 
sensitiveness to beauty that is im accord with all that a 
student of Peruzzi’s works would expect. Peruzzi the 
man is brought to life again in this vivid representation, 
He is ‘in the full vigour of manhood, at the age of about 
thirty-four, and it is interesting to compare this painting 
with his pen and ink drawing of himself (title page) from 
his Sienese sketch-book, done at an older and sadder 
period of his life. Both show the same aquiline nose, the 
same mobile and sensitive mouth, the same “ grave, noble, 
and commanding aspect " that caused the Spaniards at 
the sack of Rome to take him for a great prelate in dis- 
guise. 
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In analysing the book it is sometimes difficult to sift 
the certain work from the doubtful work. The Palazz 
Massimi, the Chigi Chapel, and the Farnesina in Rome, 
and the Casa Pollini in Siena—of which the sketch in this 
book fails to convey the distinctive beauty—are so well 
known that there is no need to enlarge upon them here. 
Peruzzi's reputation is safe with them, and with his plan 
for S. Peter’s and his well-known drawings in the Uthezi 
and the Siena Library, which show us what the world has 
lost by his lack of greater opportunity. 

His frescoes in the Farnesina and the Ponzetti Chapel 
in Rome, his decorations at Belearo, and his portraits of 
himself and Alberto Pio, substantiate his claim to be the 
greatest painter among the architects. ‘These are accepted 
without question. But there are a number of lesser works 
scattered throughout Itely which are not so familiar, and 
which make many challenges to the keen student. It 
must be admitted that there is a remarkable inequality m 
the work which has: been accredited to Peruzzi. Lake 
Leonardo da Vinci, his influence was far greater than his 
achievement. Many of the buildings ascribed to him 
were cither the work of immaturity, or were executed 
in his absence by others, or were finished after his death 
by less capable hands, Recent research has definitely 
disproved all possibility of authorship of same buildings 
that were associated with his name for many yeurs. 

The Church of the Servi and the Villa Columba as it 
stands, both at Siena, Sta, Elizabetta at Viterbo, and the 
Palazzo Fioresi at Bologna, are buildings that one hopes 
that Peruzzi had little share in—if, indeed, he had any. 

The famous concentric Church of Sta. Maria della 
Consolazione at Todi may owe its initial conception to 
Peruzzi’s genius, but this is supposition. "The problem 
of the Palazzo Albergati at Bologna, superb fragment 
though it be, is not really disposed of, though Mr. Kent's 
analogy of the small ground floor windows with those of 
the Villa Mieli at Siena, is an interesting addition to the 
arguments in favour of Peruzzi’s association with this 
preat building, which was, of course, mamly built after 
his death, But Vasari docs not mention it, Burckhart says 
that the windows and right door were built by Battista di 
Piero of Como in 1519, that the main cornice is dated 
1684, and the great left door, which was to have formed the 
centre of the front, 1612. 

Dr. Albrecht Haupt suggests that Peruzzi's pupil 
Sebastian Serlio, of Bologna, was probably in the main 
responsible, giving 1540, four years after Perurzi's death, 
at the date. Serlo admits his debt to Peruzzi, but 
whether this building should be definitely included in 
a list of Perugzzi’s works is another matter. 

But, on the whole, Peruzzi comes well out of the 
exhaustive researches of Mr. Kent. In spite of Geymiiller’s 
specious pleading in favour of Raphael, English authorities 
are almost unanimous in agreeing with the author of this 
book that Peruzzi was withour doubt the architect of the 
Farnesina ond its attendant buildings, and the same may 
be said of the Chigi Chapel. His share in the Pentagon at 
Caprarola is convincingly demonstrated. 

Peruzzi, as is well known, suffered heavily from the 
misfortunes that seldom escape the more sensitive, 
modest, and unworldly exponents of our complex and 
exacting calling. In such a sparkling and bombastic age, 
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where wealth, display and success counted for 40 much, 
it is mot surprising that much of his work, particularly 
in the provinees, had to be done in the cheapest manner 
and in the humblest matenals. He was beset by all those 
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genius in the hard field of experience, for few architects 

soar to immediate maturity im their first attempts. 
One of his. first buildings is unquestionably the Villa 

Chin, or Miel, near Siena, to which Mr. Kent gives 
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FRESCO IN THE Ponverri CHArFL, 
Santa \laria della Pace, Rome 


limitations of which the architect seldom fatls to complain 
Ver he hed that unusual gift of stvie, the power to fil 
small things with an mmposing dignity and grace. 

Certain lesser known buildings, however, need a fuller 
analysis in order that we may trace the unfolding of his 
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the date 505, which would make its author twenty- 
four years of oge. Although it is full of faults and 
crudities and, like so many of his buildings, has suffered 
irom neglect, yet we find in it many of the fearures that 
became common in his more mature works. The 


whole conception of the plan, with its central block and 
loggia and its two projecting wings, gives the germ 
of the Farnesina, begun four vears loter. One of the 
fucades, not illustrated in this book, has the sane angle 
pilaster treatment a3 the Vigna di Papa Guilio at Rome. 
“The windows of the piano nobile have the same charmecter 
os those of the Casa Pollini and the Palazzo Ricci; 
those of the ground floor are the prototypes of the 
Palaxzo Albergati, and the windows in the deep frieze 
foreshadow those of the Farnesina and the Casa Pollini. 

Yet, though all these points are of fascinating interest 
to the atudent who wishes to probe into the evolution 
ef Paldassare’s mind, it must be admitted that there 1s 
® curious baphazardnese in the work that i ts hard to 
reconcile with the maturer work of this mcomparable 
stylist. One may instance the feeble placing of windowa 
near the maim angles of the building, the sham windows, 
| the inadequacy of the entablature on the pilastered front, 
the portone arch all out of centre, and a lack of balanced 
thythm. 

The Villa. Belcaro, also near Siena, was probably 
his last work near his native town, for it was done in 
the years 1532-35, just before the Palazzi Massimi, 
lt can hardly be assumed that he did not personally 
supervise the work, for Mr. Kent reproduces hrs careful 
and obviously authentic plan of the villa, full of his 
exquisite and unmistakable notes and dimensions, 

Superbly placed on its hill, surrounded by its delightful 
little rampart and the great ilex hedge 45 ft. thick, this 
castellated casino has 2 somewhat flat and sterile m- 
adequacy, particularly in the detail of the pediment: 
over the arches to the garden and the central pozzo 
recess, ‘The farnous fresco of the Judgment of Paris 
is in the villa itself, so the latter cannot well have been 
finished after Peruzm'sdeath. Yet when you pass through 
from the courtyard to the garden, the litthe chapel and 
the loggia bear no trace of these weaknesses of Ime 
and detail that are 50 evident in the main group. It is 
impossible to over-state the ghastliness of the restorations 
of the decorations of this chapel and Ioggia, although 
the essential excellence of the design has not been 
destroyed, ‘They were recently " executed by a distin- 
guished artist from Rome.” 

The chapel internally is a study in pure form. Plate 20 
of this book gives a fair idea of the plan if one apse 
is eliminated and deep arches are inserted east and 
west of the dome. It may also be compared with the 
Ghisilardi Chapel, 5S. Domenico, Bologna, and the 

The dome at Belcaro is 15 ft. S| in, m chameter, 
and the arches on cither side are 4 ft.deep, ‘The springing 
height of this symphony of concentricity is 13 ft. 6 in. 
The whole is decorated by Peruzzi’s own band. The 
dome, arches and apse scmi-dome have his lozenge 
panels, and on the wall of the apse graceful and rather 
elangated figures of saints are grouped round the 
Madenna and Child. A litrle door in the apse leads 
to the charming loggi, with three 12 ft. bays covered 
with concentric domes, that spring ro ft. 3 1n. above the 
floor. The scale ts admirable, The central dome is 
painted with an architectural treatment of lozenges and 
panels filled with classical myth and story, and the side 
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ones have the open trellis of the Villa Livia and the 
Villa di Papa Giulio, with the blue sky behind, and fruit 
and peeping amorini and an infinite variety of the birds 
of which Peruzzi was so fond. | 

As a church architect Peruzzi stands for the Greek 
cross or Rotunda school, and the illustrations in Mr- 
Kent's book give a very complete idea of this largely 
unrealised craving. Apart from his many studies for 
S. Peter's and other churches, the littl chapel of the 
Villa Celsa, near Siena, S. Eligio degli Orefici and the 
Chigi Chapel in Rome, and 5. Sebastiano and 5, Giuseppe 
at Siena, show actual examples in varying 
of finish, but all small in scale. 

The church of San Sebastiano degli Innocenti, in the 
Via Vallepiatta, Siena (plate 6), is superbly situated m a 
steep hillside. It is somewhat dilapidated and incem- 
plete, It has been attributed to Girolamo Ponsi, but Matas 
and local tradition give it emphatically te Peruzzi. Although 
the central dome is only 18 ft. in diameter, and the vaults 
over the wings of the cross measure only 18 ft. by 12 ft., 
it is a dignified little interior. ‘The stone pilaster caps 
are unusual, the detail of cornice and architrave recall 
the Palazzo Turchi, and in spite of the quaint external 
finish of the little apses the building is very characteristic 
and composes well, 

It is interesting to compare San Giuseppe (plate 60), 
in the Vin 5. Agata, Siena, with San Sebastiano, “T) 
entrance front, shown in this illustration, is by Giovanelli, 
and the real view of the church is from below, where 
it piles up magnificently from an olive-clad valley. “The 
composition from this side is more imposing than thar 
of S, Sebastiano, for the octagonal dome is 36 ft. across, 
and the four arms are more subservient to the general 
mass. ‘The brick lantern is in excellent accord with 
the flat-pitched roof of the octagon, the drum has oval 
eyes like the Carmine tower, and there are little windows 
in the foiexe. The interior, though good in form, 
dull through lack of finish and detail, 

Mr. Kent definitely ascribes the building to Peruzzi, 
and dates it from 1522 to £531. 

Of his other church buildings in and around Siena, 
one can only mention the admirable mastery of 
brick design in the chapel outside the Porta Camollia, 
(plate s4) and the Campanile of the Carmine Church 
(plate 7o), with a use of doric pilasters, shallow recessed 
panels, oval windows and excellent cornices, ‘The 
members are simple and logical, and the details generally 
may be contrasted with the chapel and tower of the 
Palazro Turchi, where the fine, crisp terra-cotta 18 con- 
siderably enriched, and the same cornice moulds are 
used as in the Casa Pollinj and the Bastion. It all goes: 
to prove the fertility of Peruzzi's bram, always pressing 
on to new solutions and expenments. 

Ome cannot help regretting that the high altar in Siena 
Cathedral—one of Peruzzi’s most accomplished and inter- 
esting decorative studies of ornamented mouldings in fine 
marble, in conjunction with bronze accessories—is. not 
itustrated. Ir is true that plate 73 shows the preliminary 
Turin sketch for this altar, but it is almost a caricature, 
and is e& far removed from the consummated work as is 
the Uffizzi preliminary plan of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi 
from the finished product, It only goes to prove the 
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care that Baldassare gave to work that had his personal 
supervision in execution. Mr. Kent gives its date 
as 1592, the year of the appomtment as Capomacstro 
of the Duomo. For finish the nearest parallel is the 
Chigi Chapel. In this question of mouldimgs a bonk 
‘of this size cannot very well enable the student to realise 
how far Peruzzi excells his contermporarics in this respect. 
Ley a sheet of carefully drawn Peruzzi full size details 
of such work as this altar alongside a sheet of mouldings 
by Antonio du San Gallo il Giovane, or Sanmicheli, and 
the point is at once evident, The full value of Peruzzi's 
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the despatch of the models, and the buildings in question 
were only completed at a considerably later date, they 
must be critically considered in the light of the evidenec. 
Of the Duomo (514), it may be said that Peruzzi was 
responsible for its final plan and internal proportions, 
and very little elec. He should glean be given credit 
for the interesting nave of the church of San Nicolo, 
1417-20, with a clever play of domes and barrel vaults 
in the nave. The new facade of La Sagra, the old 
cathedral (rg15), is ow skin-deep imposition, in a molt) 
that became associated with Palladio in the Redentore 
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contribution to the world can only be grasped by study 
on the spot. | 

Mr. Kent has done careful, conscientious research 
outside the more beaten tracks of Siena and Rome. 
‘The chapter und illustrations dealing with Carpi ore of 
particular interest, as, execpt for Bedford's detailed 
information, it is ground unfamiliar to English readers. 

Peruzzi) met Alberto Pio da Carpi m Rome abour 
110, and made models for various buildings for him ; 
but as there ia no record that our architect ever visited 
chis rather obscure northem town, and we only hear of 


and San Giorgio Maggiore, at Venice. 
happy one. 

The high portico may be his, he probably built the 
Rotonds in r3t1, an octagonal building, destroyed in 
the seventeenth century, and his share in the bastioned 
walls may be elucidated. 

Alberto Pio was on enlightened and discriminating 
prince, and by the Mond bequest last year the National 
Gallery acquired his portrait, that can be ascribed 
with fair certainty to Peruzzi, The date is given as 
16, A good example of the architectonic quality 
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n painting, it bears a close resemblance to Peruzzi's 
self-portrait, It is a fine thing for an architect to be 
able to portray hie client in this way. Alberto comes 
well out of the test. He ts a great gentleman, with his 
velvet cap, his costume of sombre black relieved by the 
decorative cords and tassels of gold. The book and 
hands, admirably treated, suggest a keen and sensitive 
personality, , 

Bologna has been touched on in the reference to the 
Palazzo Albergati. Of the other work there, the great 
door of San Michele in Boseoo ts familiar; but the 
door and window from the Palazzo Pubblicco are not 
so well known (plate so). The former has a fine 
robustness, and the window embodies all those qualities 
of scale and fimesse that characterise the master. The 
enriched plinth is of particular beauty, and though proofs 
seem absent, the character of the work seems to justify 
the assumption of authorship. 

But itis hard to admit that the Palazzo Fioresi (plate 49), 
with the attenuated columns, the weak angie, the thin 
detail, and the grotesque disproportion of the upper 
architrave to the cornicione, is by the same hand, ‘he 
work in the Palazzo Boncompagni ts dated well after 
Baldassare's death, and it is to be hoped that he had no 
share in it, although it shows traces of his influence. 

Let a veil be drawn over Peruge’s Gothic design 
for the front of 5. Petronio, mteresting and authentic 
though it may be. ‘There are other driwings-to be seen 
in the sacristy there, too. 

Of the other Italian centres where Peruzm left his 
mark, Montepulciano is perhaps the most important 
that remain. He added the cornicione and fanciful 
windows of the top storey of the Palazzo Contucci or 
del Monte, which the robust and heavy-handed Antonto 
da San Gallo 1) Vecchio had begun (plate 83). We see 
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Baldassare’s lighter hand im the charming little cortile 
of this palace, where the extreme simplification of mould— 
ings shows how cleverly he met a provincial problem, 
with the money running out, The Palazzo Ricci, in 
the same town, is an interesting building of stone, unequal 
in finish. ‘The windows of the Prano mobile ore almost 
identical with those of the Casa Pollini at Siena, which 
are unusual for ther low proportion, only 6 ft. 8) im, 
high to 4 ft. wide. He is also said to have designed a 
little house, Via Cavour, No. 27, and the house in the 
Via Ricci, No. 9, | 

Mr. Kent's book is one that should be studied, not 
skimmed. It should be read in conjunction with some 
of our own cloquent and discriminating commentators, 
and its illustrations should be supplemented by such 
plates as Leterouilly gives of the Palazzi Massimi in the 
third volume of Fadtfres de Rome Moderne and thoee cf 
the Architectural Association Sketch-book. Above all, 
it should be the inseparable companion of any architect 
who goes to Penizzi’s Italy, for it is when faced with the 
actual work that its real value will be most fully proved. 

Peruzzi'’s supremacy among his contemporaries can 
only be really comprehended by actual contact with his 
creations, and it must be remembered that he was more 
than an architect, a master of material, of brick and terra- 
cotta, of stone and marble, of stucco and its forms of 
decoration, of wood-work, of bronze; he was also mural 
decorater, portrait painter, inventor of movable scenery, 
military engineer, astrologer, perspective expert, exponent 
of terretta and sgraffito, | | 

Those who are prepared to follow up this book by 
serious work will get from it much that is of real and 
lusting value. ‘The architectural fraternity owes grateful 
thanks to Mr. Kent for many years. of painstaking 
study, 


(*." Jt is desired to make grateful acknowledgments to the Architectural Book Publishing Co., New York, 
for the tustrations used tn this article.) 
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Architecture from the Structural Point of View 
BY PROFESSOR A, E. RICHARDSON [F,] 


architecture is best understood by an appre- 

ciation of elemental truths. In this Paper 
it will be endeavoured to show the necessity for a 
revision of ideas in order to bring the scientific art into 
closer touch with modern life, 

From the standpoint of construction building has 
been steadily improving for the past century, but it 
has just as steadily been losing gracious expression, 
It is common knowledge that a strong line of demar- 
cation exists between mere building and architecture. 
If we allow our thoughts to turn to the period when 
architecture was still vital we find the conventions of 
the eighteenth century expressing a rigid adherence 
to classic form, which latter to some cxtent was com- 
plementary to traditional methods of construction, 
‘The nineteenth century, on the other hand, encouraged 
an eclectic taste which aimed at the picturesque, the 
difference being an attempt to produce style from 
external form rather than to develop style from cause. 
We have also to consider the industrial revolution of 
the nineteenth century. This period was distinguished 
for the discovery of the properties of stecl and the 
gradual development of skeleton construction veneered 
with stone and brick. In the Victorian period no one 
was strong enough to break with tradition, and there 
ensued a remarkable burst of style exploitation. 

At the present time we are still under the spell of 

obsolescent methods. On the constructional side we 
are hampered by curious by-laws, and on the sesthetic 
side by an innate sluggishness which fetters us to 
consideration of periods, styles, and reproductions. 
Architects as a body are not wholly to blame for the 
present position of the arts and crafts. There has 
Been sufficient excuse in professional circles for the 
energy that has Jed in turn to the study, and analysis, 
of first one phase of the antique and then another. 
To be brief, we of to-day have been forced by the 
eclecticism of nineteenth century thought to view past 
art, of every clime and country, a8 providing an almost 
inexhaustible store of motives and models from which 
to retrieve both details and ideas, Such a state of 
mind wasinevitable. We have evidence of its workings 
in the contemporary architecture and art of Europe 
and America. : 
Granted the fact that creative art requires a new 
stimulus, a vaster view point, and universality, there 
is yet demanded a reconstruction from the very founda- 
*A Paper read before the Institute of Technology, Man- 
chester, on to February. 
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tions of the social fabric, which, moreover, must be 
encouraged to develop gradually. 

To demand a new style of building without enquiring 
into root causes is for all practical purposes as bad as 
taking ready-made ideas from past styles and from 
contemporary work in other countries. Then we hear 
of the alternative method of evolving from tradition, 
This requires thought, but there is a vast difference 
between an extension of antique external expressions 
and correct evolution. It has been necessary to make 
this comparison by reason of the many painful, but 
extremely interesting, efforts made in every country in 
the world to come into line with modern conditions. 
But there is one important reservation : art itself is an 
external expression of social conditions, and it cannot 
be expected to do anything more, except in isolated 
instances, than serve as a statement of the conditions 
which it expresses. 

Onreflection you willagree that two factors are essential 
to secure etancl barn the the half-truths of to-day. 
The first is the need for a more intimate knowledge of 
materials and economy in their assembling. And the 
other implies a closer recognition of the three dimen- 
sioned theory in design. The first factor embraces 
materials in current use as well as the possibilities 
of reconstructed materials, such as concrete. The 
second factor aims at a stricter regard for structure 
in the widest meaning of the term. The theory of 
evolution, in its eclectic and universal sense, is a 
structural ideas in other words, it is a natural law. 
The difference between the requisite and the orna- 
mental also must be understood in all its variations. 
There is no easy path to this knowledge. In like 
manner the distinction that exists between fine 
building or architecture, and mere building, or crudity, 
must be appreciated. Architectural philosophy on 
this showing might be defined as the unification of 
the known—that is to say, of all the laws contnbuted 
by history and by experiment. 

Historic art, on investigation, will be found to have 
a certain sequence and homogenity exactly reflecting 
the tendencies of the various periods of which it ts 
the literature. As the centuries progressed towards 
our own time art became more heterogeneous, and 
in the nineteenth century it became unstable and 
personal. Art which is specialised and individualistic 
may be truthful of the tendencies of an age, but !t is 
unimportant in a relative sense when the establishment 
of complete congruity 1s an ideal. If attention is 
focussed upon the nineteenth century in England 
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it will be seen that a process of close study, a gradual 
building up of a repertoire of ideas, based upon prece- 
dent—relegated the structural essentials of building 
to a secondary place. In a small and populous island 
netted with ways of communication, the gradual 
suppression of local handicrafts and traditional 
methods was sure. In their place was impdsed the 
fetish of esoteric style. We as individuals may regret 
the changes, but we have to look the new conditions 
in the face, It is useless, you will agree, to attempt 
to reimpose antique styles upon industrial expansion 
predetermined by questions of economy. Viewed 
broadly there are to-day three main developments 
to be considered by architects. ‘These respectively 
are housing, industry, and transport. ‘There are the 
lesser divisions into which building could be grouped 
and these could be enumerated to include domestic, 
civic, and ecclesiastical art. Parallel to this latter 
group could be included that branch of engineering 
which has a specific bearing on building. “There are 
two other important branches: town-planning and 
regional development. Now in order to bring about 
a greater consistency between the various branches of 
enterprise in which architecture should have the 
paramount position, it becomes essential to work for 
closer affinity and co-ordination between these 
specialised branches. This is just, it is logical, i 
ia true. But the process to-day is beyond the power 
of the individual. Reform must be the atm of all inter- 
ested in the scientific art of building, Each city and 
every town has its own particular problem to solve ; 
the argument could be taken further; every village 
ig in a similar position, Therefore, to the study of 
town planning must be added regional development. 

I propose to deal with the chief branches of building 
in the following order—domestic, civic, and eccle- 
siastical. Jt is my intention, moreover, to consider 
these branches entirely from the modern standpoint. 

In the case of domestic architecture, we must try 
to realise the types of buildings suited to the close 
strects of towns, the more open suburbs, and the 
countryside. We have to think of these buildings not 
as we see them on paper, but in relation to the localities 
for which they are intended. England is not so far 
spoiled that we must cease to think and design geo- 
graphically. To be more explicit, there is an urgent 
‘need for architects and builders to understand local 
materials and to insist on their use, It would be 
iniquitous to design a standard type of house or 
bungalow which could be placed in any part of the land, 
but it must be conceded that standardisation by groups 
in districts has a certain merit. Simplicity should 
be the keynote of all domestic building—the plans 
direct and convenient, the details unobtrusive, and 
the colour effect subordinate to the scenery. 


policy, if rightly followed, does not preclude the use 
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of concrete, or for that matter any form of reasonable 
construction, but it does call for architectural skill 
and judgment. ‘Therefore | commend to your notice 
the first consideration, which is one of the finest lessons 
to be gleaned from the past, and that is the need to 
think and design in regional terms. 

Fer buildings of civic type good manners are 
easential, Here again it is unwise to exploit this or 
that stvle. Buildings of civic importance must have 
the character of their purposes ; the planning must be 
efficient ; the materials suited to the atmospheric con- 
ditions : and there must be inherent in the design that 
attribute of grace and strength which is the very spirit 
of civic architecture. Contact with the masterpieces 
of the past will beget ideas, but it is not desirable that 
the new should exactly reproduce the old. 

Buildings of religious character group themselves into 
a special category. They range from such vast works 
as the new Liverpool Cathedral to the Parish Church, 
the sectarian Meeting House and the Parish Hall, For 
such buildings architects have changed their opinions 
regarding the use of this or that style. But in the 
design of buildings of this type structural truth and 
honesty of expression are essential factors. 

Factory buildings, more often than not, merely 
represent an assemblage of materials arranged without 
composition or adjustment. In civic engineering we 
are confronted with the efforts of engineers who 
undertake works which partly encroach on the province 
of the architect; almost without exception the effect 
is far from satisfactory. Inthe face of such complexity 
it is unjust to accuse architects of failing to produce 
works which possess qualities above the ordinary. 
There are specialists to-day, perhaps far too many, 
for every type of building. The myriads of small 
houses and bungalows encountered throughout the 
country, more frequently than not, are the products 
of builders who work without any defined notion of 
what they are about. In no other country can be seen 
such differences of opinion, such dividing lines between 
the good, the mediocre and the indifferent. No 
wonder public opinion is perturbed and anstous for a 
change. Yet the architecture of to-day exactly 
reflects the fibres of the social system. For architects 
and those associated with them the issue of the moment 
is to differentiate between exactly reproducing old 
forms which have no structural ratson d'éfre and the 
evolution of expression in building which has a new 
moral significance. When we consider the subject 
of fine building we must begin with elemental truths- 

The study of the axes of a projected building 1s the 
first move in the correlation of construction to design. 
Here we are on definite ground. ‘The architect must 
have the intuition of a mathematician with full know- 
ledge of geometry. He must comprehend the purpose 
of the building he is designing as well as the pyschology 
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of the people for whom itis intended. Such ability can 
be developed by intensive training. Scheme after 
scheme must be prepared to familiarise the mind with 
various plan formations, for in this inheres the matured 
architect’s power. For want of such training the engi- 
neer designs from what is called the practical stand- 

int, and his works more often than not are deficient 
in sequence and congruity— the difference being 
crudity of expression in the generality of engineering 
works and the absence of the persuasive quality of 
grace. It must also be remembered that imagination 
transcends mathematics. 

The nucleus of the plan, the arrangement of the 
spaces about the axial lines, the reduction of the axes 
which are unnecessary, should therefore represent the 
aim of every deviser of structures. The principle of a 
sound plan constitutes the very essentials of sound 
structure, and from thence can be produced the indi- 
visibility of construction and design. This process 1s 
in accord with natural laws; it can be observed in the 
structure of the body and plants. 

The next move is to determine the principal struc- 
tural points which will express the plan in three 
dimensions, and at this stage the type of construction 
which is both economical and purposeful has to be con- 
sidered, On such a showing it will be seen that con- 
struction, or the scientific assembling of materials, is 
subordinate to the structural idea of efficiency, con- 
stuity, beauty, and completeness: This distinction ts 
apt to be overlooked, If the building is to be com~ 

osed entirely of reinforced concrete the points of 
support will be comparatively slight, the walling im 
sympathy, and the junctioning of the parts expressive 


of the nature of the material employed, irrespective of 


veneers of marble, woodwork and plaster. Concrete 
construction in principle is similar to other methods. 
It is not a plastic material. i 

Such a line of thought enables an architect to 
differentiate between mere construction and the em- 
bodiment of three dimensioned structure or fine 
building. If the building is to be constructed of steel, 
with internal and external faces of brick or stone, the 
effect will be to increase certain of the perspective 
qualities, but the principles of structure remain cor- 
stant from the time the ides is resolved in plan form. 
Much of the present indecision amongst practitioners 
on matters of design arises from the difficulties of recon- 
ciling two types of construction in one building. But 
in architecture under present conditions there must be 
compromise ; in other words, the choice of the lesser 
of two evils. a 

The next step is to plotthe walling—that is tosay, 
to allot to the enclosures and spaces, as well as to the 
principal points of support, the requisite thickness 
determined by the height of the structure. In early 
stages of a design this is done by eye, for it ts as well at 
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this point to leave affairs rather free. A mind attuned 
to logical development in planning never loses sight of 
the preliminary moves or of the structural weaving of 
the plan both horizontally and vertically. : 

We now arrive at a point when the building exists in 
embryo on paper; it is projected in three dimensions. 
In the mind of the trained architect, from the outset, 
there has existed some transitory and indefinite idea of 
the ultimate character of the building, This for con- 
venience can be termed the pictorial concept. It is 
arrived at hy the association of many ideas. So the 
design is carried to the next stage. No longer ts it 
abstract or viewed asa castle in the air. The process 
of making the indefinite and unknowable a thing of 
tangibility is being brought to a logical conclusion, 
Here again the trained mind has an enormous advan- 
tage over the undisciplined. There is the vast picture 
of the buildings of the past to give confidence ; there are 
the masterpieces of other days to serve as symbols for 
guidance and discretion, It does not follow we are to 
copy, but our designs will be all the better if we refer 
to the outstanding qualities of buildings of all times to 
ascertain in what particular our own design falls short 
of the ideal. So far, on paper, the design exists; it 
has been built up on a structural basis; the material 
side has been considered: and the general effect, 
arising from cause, has been outlined. ‘The building 
is now in the chrysalis stage. 

From this point a most exhaustive analysis of the 
project begins. The accommodation has to be 
checked ; the proportion of voids to solids in every part 
of the fabric adjusted ; and calculations made as to 
the strength of the components. Then is sought the 
advice of specialists in steel, concrete, heating, hygiene 
and acoustics. In works of moderate sire the architect 
is competent to make his own calculations, but for 
buildings of the firat rank it is the practice to confer 
with the engineer of the specialist, Contrary to the 
general theory it is not possible to enlist the aid of the 
engineer in the earliest stages of a design, The archi- 
tect alone must determine the essentials of the struc- 
ture, and it is safe to say that a building with a good 
plan is invariably buildable. In other words, illogical 
construction is inadmissible with sound structure, 
which, to the architectural way of reasoning, is found 
in the plan. After all, construction ts merely the in- 
terpretation of the structural theory in three dimen- 
sions. Congruous and artistic expression is the result- 
ant of many minor factors. On this showing design 
is made up of attributes which must remain in a 
nebulous state until called into activity by the structural 
entity of a building. Proportion, rhythm, decoration 
and character are ancillary to the main theme, but 
these attributes undoubtedly play a part in the com- 
ponent result. Building, therefore, is a scientific art 
calling for many minds in its execution, but neverthe- 
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less it demands from the outset the omniscience of one 
mind: that of the architect or chief builder, Hence 
it has been proved time and again that amidst a host 
of practicalities the architect has proved himself not 
only an artist but an eminent technician. 

[tis a little old fashioned to indulge in aphorisms but 
there is no other way of stressing the points regarding 
vital building. The first rule therefore to be observed 
by the architect of to-day, who wishes to be in the 
movement for reform, can be summarised as follows -— 

Pay close attention to cawse if you would have 
telling effect. The conditions which demand the erec- 
tion of a building for a specific purpose are the chief 
items in a problem which is best solved by a mind 
trained to deal with logical arrangement. Experience 
has shown that spaces of different size and shape can 
be disposed in sequence. The dominant axes of these 
spaces or enclosures, which can be only determined by 
trial, give the nucleus of the structural idea; in other 
words, the way architects can best contribute to the 
scientific art of their day is by determining on the pro- 
duction of efficient plans in which the high intellectual 
ideal of honesty of purpose is paramount. Certain 
known laws and rulings are applicable in determining 
the arrangement of a three dimensioned structure 
especially when the latter is in a nebulous state, But 
these rules are purely arbitrary and form by them- 
selves a species of mental scaffolding. It is significant 
of architecture, hke painting and sculpture, that no 
book has yet been written which contains precepts for 
every possible contingency. 

The fault of present-day building, and the chief of 
its failings as a scientific art, is the non-observance of 
principles which should be generic. We have a con- 
fused idea of styles, ornaments and details, but it cannot 
be said that our ideas are original, for we are fatigued 
by the effort to learn the past, and bewildered when we 
try to fit it to present-day needs. 

The method of improvement is indicated along the 
structural path. Let us examine this even closer. 
You will concede that the skeleton of the plan deter- 
mines the design. This is a primary truth and must be 
followed, The constructive faculty regarding mate- 
rials next comes into play, its workings must be con- 
sistent with the main issues of the plan, The third 
quality, namely external form, is, or should be, of 
secondary consideration to the two previously men- 
tioned but it must be none the less vital, The past 
styles are correct examples recording the pyschology 
of the people who brought such works into existence. 
It is for us to profit by them, but it is also our bounden 
duty to consider the monolithic properties of reinforced 
concrete, or of steel and-composite constructions. The 
exact reproductionsof the antique must cease, there must 
be a building vernacular based upon reality and truth. 
Gradually as the movement gains force, fresh grace will 
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be acquired and a more direct style will result. As 
students we must be conversant with past styles, for 
they present in the aggregate, the rungs of the ladder 
by which we have ascended to our present vantage 
saint, but it is-no real help to the art of building to 
indulge in copying externals. There has been too 
much copying of form for form’s sake, and too little 
regard for the distinction between form which repre- 
gents a lost tradition, and form which exactly fits 
present requirements. 

The collecting of data furnishes a precise knowledge 
of what has been done, so that we may have confidence 
for inventing anew. But the aim of such knowledge 
should be analytical, not empirical; it should, more- 
over, be directed to structural truths, for, whereas, 
some ancient architecture is structurally sound, other 
types like the Indian stupas represent symbolic form 
and little else, There are phases of Roman architec- 
ture, such as the vast amphitheatre and therme which 
obtain their effect, and draw their strength, from the 
complete unity of the structure with the appearance. 
But although this is true, in this specific case, it does 
not provide us with more than a general principle. 

The architect from the outset of his career should 
begin to classify all buildings of histo © which exhibit 
harmony of structure with ultimate form. He will pro- 
ceed to a general and catholic view of architecture, and 
will gain an independent outlook. He will look for the 
organic merits of a building, rather than be seduced by 
pictorial effects. | | 

Construction and design therefore connote a return 
to first principles, the only sure means of securing 
modern expression in building. It can be argued that 
designs based entirely on logical reasoning are often 
ugly, on the other hand, it is equally true that the 
finest works owe a great deal of their coherent beauty 
to the observance of elemental truths, To-day few 
attempts are made to understand the qualities of 
imaginative construction. 

Another mistaken policy is to limit architectural 
study to any particular style or period. At this stage 
we will again discuss the meaning of structure, this 
time the endowing of assembled materials with grace. 
We have, let it be supposed, arrived at the correct 
solution to a set of conditions in plan form, namely 
the structure determined in three dimensions; there 
remains ; 

(a) The nature of the materials to be used. 

(4) The ability to exercise the function of these 
materials in terms of strength and expression. 

(c) The observance of harmony in the use of 
materials, 

At this stage we come upon those nebulous qualities, 
scale, rhythm, sense of proportion, etc., etc., each of 
which are properties of articulation. 
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The design considered thus is still the embryonic 
state. This phase of thought on the part of a designer 
can be summarised as knowledge of materials and the 
possibilities arising from the right employment of 
materials. 

Definition can be given to the parts of any structure 
by the correct employment of materials, especially if 
these materials were introduced exactly in conformity 
to the proper use, 

The next stage, by far the most difficult, implies en- 
dowing the structure with grace, No man, however 
gifted, is able to produce a new style of architecture ; 
there are some who in their desire for novelty are pre- 
pared to sacrifice technical requirements. Architecture 
38 a scientific art, it is above decoration; it appears 
discontented with fantasy and irritated when subjected 
to motives derived from tradition which are foreign to 
its present purpose. On the other hand the artist who 
observes the elemental truths of planning is thrice 
armed. If designers aimed at uniformity in three 
dimensions with particular regard to harmony of 
materials and truthful expression, novelty and origin- 
ality would come unsought, 

Research has proved that all architecture worthy of the 
name, irrespective of style, period, or locality, bears the 
impress of human scale, Even those works of an awe- 
inapiring nature, all that are essentially monumental, 
have some part which is multiplied to form a repeat 
articulation, and that part is always of a size to denote 
the proportions of a human being ; this truth is found 
in pre-classical, classical and Byzantine buildings ; 
such features, moreover, having a more than a decora- 
tive function, with the added value of offering the con- 
trast of comparison, Modern research has proved 
that old buildings possess a system of geometrical pro- 
portions, which developed vertically from the plan 
assist the harmony of the whole, There is nothing to 
determine how these geometrical sympathies, or chords, 
were arrived at. We can assume, however, that once 
a design had reached a certain stage it was sulyected 
to a svstem of testing and trial, either by triangulation 
or by some method of improvised chords or reciprocals. 
This procedure is best left abstract. Every designer 
has a system of his own. As a design represents a 
compound of graphics, if t 1s In unity, tts parts must 
be harmonious and sympathetic, each and several will 
Tespond to some pronounced unit of the structure. 
We can assume, therefore, that in all fine buildings 
there is a repetition of a theme. Buildings, however, 
devised for different purposes, on dissimilar sites, will 
produce or contain their own geometric systems. In 
this will be seen an extension of a time-honoured pro- 
cess, The Greeks and the Romans worked to a 
system of modules, the mediavalists were governed by 
the theory of cells or compartments, the architects of 
the Renaissance took liberties with past models. Hut 
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in each case, to a variable extent, the nature of the con- 
struction opposed its forces and exerted limitations on 
the structural expression. In Byzantine art greater 
freedom was experienced. In buildings like Sancta 
Sophia and other domed structures, the theory of the 
unit was observed: but such was the advance m 
theory that construction became more completely har- 
monious with the prevalent conceptions of structure. 
If we adopt this system of reasoning the meaning of 
sequence in the tradition of building in its widest appli- 
cation becomes clear. It is obvious that a pyscho- 
logical impulse overshadows and controls the practice 
of building, either as a fine art or mere building. With 
the adoption of a revised system of construction, such 
as atee! or ferro-concrete, a new field of operations is 
opened up. In this case all accepted ideals will be 
subjected to compromise, or, more wisely, the least 
important will be swept away. In its broadest 

‘issues a new style is dependent as much upon issues of 
economy, 60 far as material is concerned, as upon the 
revised development of the structural theory, The 
one holds the other in check. 

Let us review the position. We began with the 
skeleton; we have considered the joints, The frame 
is erect, the flesh has been decided. Therefore it 
remains to consider the clothing and the jewellery. 

It is permissible to give articulation to those facts 
of a structure which by no reason of their function and 
prominence are the most fitted to be expressed, You 
are not forbidden to avoid rounding awkward parts or 
to give accent to other parts that appear anemic. 

In the case of ferro-concrete buildings, the roundings 
and the shapings are legitimate. The facing of a build- 
ing is akin to the stream-lining of the fuselage of an 
aeroplane, or the finish of a motor car. Ornament, 
mouldings,sculptural decoration and painted frescoes, if 
introduced with care have as much right to be, as the 
dominant points of support, Architects have only to 
consider them in due order, and if the selection is good 
the pleasure of the spectator ts lasting. Ornament 15 
something more than the enriching of the building, 
its relative value is to give poctic interest to rounded 
prose, The very elements of structure, particularly 
the details of construction, form, or should form, the 
basis of decorative articulation, At all stages of de- 
signing the architect must be critical. He has to say, 
Have I considered everything ; is nothing omitted ? 
Are the components of structure in true adjustment f 
Are the parts in sequence? Old works offer ideas 
but not solutions for present-day problems. There 
could be nothing worse than taking the ornaments of 
other ages and attaching them to a modern design. 
On the subject of ornament we are on debatable 
ground, Who is to say what the ornamentation is to 
be based on? Certainly we are tired of the Macaronic 
style of gilt plaster and endless variations of egg and 
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tongue. Is it not curious that no one has yet had the 
courage to break from the tyranny of past conventions 
in order to devise new conventions : 


We must be more desirous of reconsidering stereo- | 


typed features. We are, however, more often than 
not uncritical in owr selections, and muddle- 
headed in our application of past motifs. We do not 
attempt to give rein to our own powers, which, while 
finding expression in plans, are frequently stifled at a 
later stage by some preference for a stylish fashion. 

In mentioning these matters | am aware that 1 am 
on dangerous ground; the theory cuts at the very 
spirit of the things we have all been cherishing and pro- 
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fessing. But the subject has to be faced. ‘The move- 
ment towards reality, force, fitness, rightness of 
character, augurs a frame of mind which is akin to the 
spirit of art, ever changing and ever seeking change. 
Science, commerce and democracy are not all satis- 
fying; there must be something spiritual, and that 
quality is supplied by art. Building ts not decoration, 
it is something more than construction. It calls for 
originality, The layman has the opportunity to criticise, 
but he has not the power to construct. The task of 
the architect is immeasurably more difficult than that 
of the painter or the sculptor, for he has to conceive, to 
construct and to give expression in the concrete. 


Reviews 


TERRA-COTTA OF THE ITALIAN EKENAIS- 
SANCE. (Published hy the National Terra-Cotta* 
Soctety of New York,) 1925. 

This book illustrates, by means of two hundred photo- 
graphic views, the use of terra-cotta in late Gothic and 
early Renaissance buildings in Italy. Its production 
results from‘a commussion to Mr. A. F. Adams, A.1.A., to 
take photographs of representative examples of the use of 
this material—in North Italy particularly—on behalf of 
the National Terra-Cotta Society of New York, the body 
that hes now published the results so obtained. We are 
thereby furnished with undeniable evidence of the beauty 
of terra-cotta—when rightly handled—in its application to 
buildings, and of its special appropriateness when used in 
conjunction with brickwork. The qualities of a material 
capable of being readily modelled, in its plastic state, to 
any form, and of being brought by subsequent firmg to a 
condition of such permanence as to outlast many kinds of 
stone—as was well understood in the ancient world— 
make its relative neglect in modern times somewhat sur- 
prising. Even the one-time necessity for confining its use 
to small blocks. no longer obtains to-day, for recent 
experiments with the material—in which American archi- 
tects seem increasingly interested—show that the more 
highly developed technical facilities now available for the 
moulding and burning of clay compositions make it possi- 
ble successfully to vitrify much larger blocks than used to 
be the case, and to produce them in clays of a great 
variety of colours. ‘The present more general apprecia- 
tion of both the utility and beauty of good brickwork 
provides a strong reason for attention being agam turned 
to the production of terra-cotta ornament as the natural 
decorative adjunct of brick wallmg. 

To afford an incentive to revived interest in this material 
no more effective means could be found than reference to 
old Italian towns such as Bologna, Cremona, Ferrara, and 
Pistoia, where beautiful examples of terra-cotta are to be 
seen, Among the buildings illustrated in this book that 
might be named for their outstanding qualities in respect 
of such work are the familiar Santa Maria della Grave of 
Milan, the Corpus Domini at Bologna, the Tribunale 
Palace at Piacenza, and the Roverella Palace at Ferrara, 
which show the more delicate treatment of the material ; 


with examples of bolder and more free modelling in the 
Great and Small Cloisters of the Certosa of Pavia, and 
other fine work in great variety at Cremona, Bologna, 
Prato, and Siena. With vitrified clay of another class, 
where colour glazes are used—identified with the great 
att of the Della Robbia family—we have such beautiful 
things as the Cathedral Entrance and Spedale del Ceppo 
at Pistoia—with its delightful frieze and roundels ; and the 

laques set on the front of Or San Michele at Florence. 

"here are, almost necessarily, some notable omissions 
from the book, relating to this class, such as the ornaments 
of Brunelieschi’s Pazzi Chapel (Santa Croce) and the 
Spedale degli Innocenti, at Florence, and Micheolozzi's 
frieze figures and dome ornaments to the Chapel of 5. 
Peter Martyr of Sant’ Eustorgio, Milan ; together with a 
work of the most elevated beauty, attributed to him and 
Lucca and Andrea della Robbia, in 5. Maria dell "Impru- 
neta, outside Florence, Plate 67, Casa Caracci, Bolegna, 
and the courtvard views of the Palazzo Bevilacqua, 
Bologna, give some idea of the delightful effects we know 
to be obtainable from the conjunction of fresco painting 
with terra-cotta Ornament. 

A feature of value that may be not inappropriately 
claimed for this work is that it opportunely brings 
before us three decorative processes deserving increased 
attention to-day : the use of terra-cotta ornament in con- 
junction with brickwork; its use, similarly, in either a 
plain or a painted plaster setting or surrounding ; and the 
use of coloured glazed ware set in surfaces finished in 
brick or plaster, as illustrated by the works of the Della 
Robbia family. ‘To those of us who think that the arts 
of painting and sculpture have in recent times lost, to a 
regrettable extent, their former intimate relation to archi- 
recture, the use of terra-cotta, either in its more crude 
form or in the highly finished and more scuplturesque 
aspects associated with coloured glazed ware—or with 
either form in association with mural painting — has a 
distinct bearing on the possibility of sculptors and 
painters being more closely identified with building work 
than is the case at present. Building processes that en- 
courage the association of sculptors, painters and archi- 
tectse—in the true craftsmanship sense—lie at the root of 
the beauty and excellence of past work, as perusal of this 
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volume does not fail to remind us. For its illustrations 
show clearly the resultant gam to architecture from the 
craftsmnan’s pleasure in work; which we mentally con- 
trast with our acres of mechanically produced stone 
fagades and carvings and the almost equally lifeless 
character of so much modern brickwork and its orna- 
mentation, Such a book, embodying views of quite 
unusual character and attractiveness, will certainly be a 
welcome addition to the library. F. BR. Hioens [F-]. 


L*ARCHITECTURE DES PAYS-BAS MERTDIO- 
NAUX AUX XVle, XVIle et XVIIle SIECLES. 
By Paul Parent: (Paris and Brussels, ato, 1926.) 
#1 Gy. 


Tie district treated of in this book covers what is now 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and fringes in South Holland 
and North France, but may for conventence be called 
Flanders. ; 

‘The progress of the Renaissance in Flanders differs 
from that in other countries chiefly in the preponderating 
influence of the Church, 

The people in the sixteenth century were exceedingly 

prosperous, and the flamboyant Gothic style with its 
intricacy and elaboration of detail harmonised well with 
what Professor Parent calls their “ Passion de la parure 
et de lo richesse “ and continued well into the seven- 
teenth century. 
“The dawn of Italian influence was heralded by the 
importation of smaller objects of furniture and ornament, 
by the adoption of classical architectural backgrounds by 
the painters and by the publication at Antwerp in 1539 
of Serlio’s fourth book of architecture. 

The Renaissance started under the best auspices in 
Flanders—a rich people, an abundant and varied supply 
of brick, stone and marble, and, above all, a splendid 
body of masons, sculptors and craftsmen. | 

The Duchesse Anne d’Autriche, widow of Phillipe le 
Beau, when she built the splendid Church of St. Benoit 
at Brow in 1505-1532, took with her to France Van 
Boghem, master mason, and Van Room, sculptor, both 
of Brussels, with unsurpassed results. _ ; 

When, however, she built her palace at Malines m 1517 
she employed a French architect, Guyot de Beaugrand, 
and again her taste was justified, but this is almost the 
only building in Flanders showing French influence. 

Lay urchitecture does not seem to have been very 
attrative to Professor Parent. He gives a number of 
exterior views, but no interiors, of houses or town halls, 
and all his examples are taken from towns. 

The town houses, originally of timber, followed in 
masonry the tradition of timber construction long after 
this was forbidden (in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century). ‘The universal use of brick led to much lighter 
and more daring construction than in the case of coun- 
tries where stone was the standard maternal, and this is 
particularly noticeable in the churches. | 

With Church architecture Professor Parent deals 
exhaustively, especially with the work of the Jesuits, 
whose influence on the later, Renaissance was very 
yreat. 
er Corniiie into the “‘ reconciled ” country after the wars 
of religion, they built at first in the traditional styte, 
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but their dependence on Rome—the plans and priced 
quantities of all projected buildings had to be submitted 
to headquarters for approval—and the influence of 
humanism drew them rapidly and inevitably towards 
Italian models, the rector of Douai had the plan of Gesu 
sent fram Rome to workupon, The rapidity of this change 
is shown by the contrast berween the churches of ‘Tournai, 
1hog-1614, and St. Michel Lowvain, 1660-1671, the former 
is Groathic, the latter Baroque. 

» Following the counter-reformation, a great religious 
revival swept over the country and led to the rebuilding 
of mumbers of old churches in the new stvle, so that now 
the Church architecture of Flanders is predominantly 
Renaissance. 

The eighteenth century made little change in generah 
form, but in detail may be noted, in the Jesuit Chapel at 
Cambrai, composite columns 15 diameters in height 
carrying domical stone vaulting ! 

The book is amply documented and richly dlustrated 
with over too photographs, 9% other plates and innu- 
merable thumb-nail sketches, and is a monument of 
industry and research. CHarirs E. Saver [4.]. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION. Voll. Ar 
Analysis of the Desion and Construction of American 
Buildings. By Walter C. Voss and Ralph Coolidse 
Henry. (Chatman & Hall, London, 1925.) £5. 

In this voluminous and sumptuously illustrated book the 
principal works connected withthe construction of build— 
inge in the United States of America are examined in a 
most thorough and comprehensive manner. The order 
adopted is the reverse of that usually pursucd in this coun- 
try. Our text books on building construction generally 
begin with a description of the matermls employed in 
building, their properties and uses, and then pursuc an ex- 
amination of the various methods of contruction applic- 
able to the material used and the result desired. In this 
volume the first and largest portion is devoted to the ex- 
amination of seven types of building: cottages, city 
houses, suburban houses,country houses,achools, churches. 
and office buildings. Each of these types is represented by 
an example chosen, and apparently well chosen, from a 
recent building, and to this example a distinct part of the 
work 3 frven. 

The part contains a short introduction or foreword de- 
scriptive of the character and situation of the building, 
many full-page photogmphs of it, taken externally and 
internally, a set of working drawings, comprising plans, 
sections, elevations, and large scale details, and a fairly full 
description of the works of all trades concerned in its erec- 
tion, accompanied by scale drawings and sketches in tso- 
metric projection. A further chapter is devoted to land- 
scape work and describes the layout of parks, lawns and 
gardens, and the construction of drives. ‘The remaining 
portion of the volume deals with a more general descrip- 
tion of the work of the various trades not occurring in the 
foregoing examples, and a description of the various 
building materials, 

"This order of arrangement doubtless has its advantages,. 
but its adoption has seriously impaired the value of the 
book as a work of reference and as a text book. For these 
purposes it 1s most desirable that the various. kinds of con— 
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atruction—such as of stairways—should have some order 
of grouping, and not be scattered throughout the volume, 
the general treatment under the various trades in the 
latter part of the volume being of too cursory a character 
to supply this defect, Useful appendices include articles 
on the construction of chimneys, nursery stock, the writing 
of specifications, and forms of agreement between the 
owner and the architect and the owner and the contractor. 

In the part dealing with the country house the ex- 
ample chosen is a large house of stone, brick and timber im 
the ‘Tudor style, designed by Mr. John Russel Pope and 
set amid charming sylvan surroundings, “The architect ap- 
pears to have reflected the spirit of his subject successfully 
without descending to servile imitation, From the eom- 
mencement of his work Mr. Pope desired a greater degree 
of freedom to alter his design during the progress of the 
work than the usual documents allow. He wished to make 
experiments with the various combinations of materials 
and colours and to observe the effects of light and shade. 
‘These experiments were carried out on the site with mate- 
nals finally used. Full-sized models of the various parts 
of the house were made and assembled on the site, and 
these were modified and changed until the desired texture 
or detail was obtained. Although a sufficiently detailed 
apecification and set of drawings were used to define the 
materials to be employed and to secure competitive ten- 
ders, latitude was left for the results of the experiments re- 
ferred to above, both in recard to time and cost, Otherwise 
the specifications differed in no essential particular from 
those usually drawn up. “ It should not be inferred that 
the owner was entirely indifferent to lavish expenditure ; 
on the contrary many of the finished effects were secured 
with economy through the use of inexpensive materials. 
The brick, for example, was of the roughest sort, the type 
usually discarded as overburned or misshapen.’ Neverthe- 
less our cousins are happy in their clients, 

The articles on concrete work, structural steel, and 
timber are well written and profusely illustrated, laborious 
mathematical formula being wisely omitted here. In the 
buildings deseribed, of which the structural members are 
of steel, including the central tower of the church, plans 
of the framework, with the sizes figured on, are given, The 
seale drawings and details of all the buildings are lucid 
and reasonably complete and all the photographic illus- 
trations are clear and of large size. The authors are to be 
congratulated on this sumptuous addition to the works on 
building construction in America. Sronwey Toy [F’]. 


NICOLAS HAWKSMOOR. Ay A. 8. Goodhart- 
Rendel. (London > Ernest Benn, [td 1924.) 


It is not inwppropriate that Hawksmoor’s three great 
churches should have presided over the castern quarter 
of the metropolis. Limehouse, Spitalfields and Wap- 
ping-Stepney, as it was called previous to the creation 
of the parish of St, George in the East, once enjoyed 
un environment very different to that of to-day. 

A royal palace had been built at Greenwich, and 
London's extension followed tm the same direction. 
Here was the great waterway and the port of London, 
giving to the neighbourhood a character well suited to 
the habit of mind of the City merchant. For it 1s here 
thatthe City merchant lived before the days of Kennington 


and Clapham Rise. Thus one feels that these churches 
of Hawksmoor, so expressive of power and so unbending 
towards the trivial in ornament and detail, befit their 
panshes in an eminent degree. 

An Independent Church had been established on Step- 
ney Green by the Rev. Wm. Greenhill, who had been 
domestic chaplain to Charles 1, but who, in consequence 
of his Evangelical leanings, abandoned his chances of 
preferment in answer to a more serious call. The 
church prospered despite persecution—its pastors slipped 
over to Holland when matters were serious—iuntil in 
the eighteenth century we fnd the Rev. Samuel Brewer, 
B.D., preaching 56 consecutive May-day sermons to 
large congregations. Incidentally, | may add that 
Dr. Brewer's granddaughter marned Wiliam Brooks, 
the architect of the London Institution in. Finsbury 
Circus, the only feature therein that has escaped destnic- 
tion. It was possibly to stem this ude of nonconformity 
that St. Anne's, St. George’s and Christ Church were 
built. The Independent Church was a structure of some 
importance. “The roof was supported by four noble 
pillars presented by the States of Holland.” Still, it 
could hardly have competed with cither St. Anne's or 
Christ Church, which are not only among the finest of 
the City churches, but their styles dominate the landscape 
wiewed from the northern and southern heights. Thege 
steeples, with the west fronts from which they nse, screen- 
ing as they do the building behind, may indeed be 
regurded as separate monuments. For it is here that 
Hawksmoor seems to have concentrated his - singular 
wift for design, They rise sheer and uncompromising 
with a dignity that is his own, Mr, Goodhart-Rendel 
compares him with his contemporaries to the disadvantage 
of the latter. ‘There is no need to do this. Gibbs 
kept to his own side of Temple Bar, where we could il 
spare him, while Wren was entitled to consider himself 
master of the situation, wherever that might happen to 
be, Hawksmoor served Wren in one capacity and another 
for many years, a faithful performance that we are glad 
to remember to the exclusion of any sense of rivalry, 
If he did not receive his full mead of recognition, it may 
have been that his genius was not altoecther of a kind 
to win popularity, nor was he the man to court it. It 
may be doubted whether the influence of Vanbrugh, 
whose clerk of the works he was at Blenheim, was suited 
to his more sober accomplishments, for it must be 
confessed that sormne of his features come a8 a surprise. 
The vogue for Gothic detail had not died out, and while 
Wren dealt with it almost playfully, Hawkemoor at- 
tacked it with a grim earnestness that endangered 
the reputation of some of his monumental efforts. He 
toyed with the picturesque where Vanbrugh drank deep. 
There is a design for a monument to some unknown 
worthy which is surmounted by a group symbolising 
Justice, Truth and other virtues temporally supporting 
the hero upon a platform, from beneath which one of 
them is femoving a column prior to his apotheosis, 
The sentiment is admirable, the monument impossble. 
A sense of humour might have saved him from more than 
one adventure. ‘ 

Mr. Goodhart-Rendel may be congratulated on having 
written a culogy upon an architect of outstanding ability 
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and great originality, and while we should have welcomed 
a fuller coticism from one competent to give it, we realise 
that he was placed at a disadvantage in a volume so 
slender. 

The photographic plates which illustrate the text 
represent Hawksmoor’s six churches, the Queen’s College 
acreen, the work at Greenwich Hospital, and the Matiso- 
leum at Castle-Howard. 

Ic is a pity that the illustrations do not include plans. 
They express the whole conception, which a multiplicity 
of perspective views tends to dissipate. Also, when the 
plan ieelf is under discussion, as it is in the author's des- 
cription of the Greenwich Church, an illustration assists 
him to emphasise the point which he wishes to make. 

C.J. Tarr [F.]. 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE and its Principles of 
Construction under the Empire, worth an Appendix on 
the Evolution of the Dome to the Seventeenth Century. 
By G. T. Rivoira. Translated from the ftalian by 
G. MeN. Rushforth, (Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1o25. ttm. by gin). £5 ss. met. 

The original of this book appeared under the title 
Architettura Romana in 1921, and the present work 1s a 
translation completed since the author's death, and, there- 
fore, as Mr. Rushforth states in his editorial notice, 
deprived of the author's revision. There is no trace of 
any need of revision: the production shows the same care 
as Mr. Rushforth’s version of Rivoira’s Le Origin dell’ 
Architetiura Lombarda. ‘There ts a marked atmilarity 
between the two books. The old argumentative spint of 
the earlier work is apparent in the later ome. In both, 
Rivoira was perhaps more at home than in his Arcéutettura 
Mussulmana (1914), though his fir was undoubtedly the 
investigation of the sources of domical architecture in the 
West. 

fithout going quite 2o far as to state that the book is 
indispensable tothe student, tt is certain]y one that no good 
architectural brary can afford to do without, and that 
schools of architecture should endeavour to possess. 

Roman construction is ite predominant theme and there 1s 

nothing in Roman work that is of greater value than its 

constructian, Like ful] Gothic, Roman vault and dame 


structures, expressed their purpose through construction. 


Rivoira was not content to analyse: he probed with 
amazing knowledge and ability. To his exact and con- 
acjentious mind, nothing satished but the ultimate truth 
as he could discern it. ‘There is probably nothing in 
English so thorough as this account of Roman structure. 

The book begins at the end of the Republic and ends 
with San Vitale at Ravenna. A short appendix deals with 
the construction of well-known domes and kindred struc- 
tures down to St. Paul's. The illustrations are extremely 
satisfying and very well chosen. In addition to many plans 
there are reductions of drawings by Sangallo, Palladio, 
Piranesi, etc., one of the most important bemg Sangallo’s 
restoration of the eastern hermecyele of Trajan’s Forum. 
A point of great value in these drawings is their proof of 
continuity from Rome to Renaissance. They lift the veil 
quite sufficiently to show that if the full tale were told, 
Roman work contained endless experiments in methods 
we are accustomed to regard as almost entirely Renaissance 
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—niche treatments, pedimented features, pilaster treat- 
ments, not only in themselves but as rhythmical camposi- 
tion ; pillared and arcaded vestibules and halls on many an 
Ingenious plan, “Vhe story of the Roman achievement i a 
great one, and Rivoira will concede nothing of the struc- 
ture in it to the Greek. He is the great protagonist of 
Rome as against Hellas and the East for the formative 
influence on later work in the Weat. In certain known cases 
of importance, the Greek was called in, as was Apollo- 
dorus of Damascus for ‘Trajan’s Forum, and we see 
Hellenic delicacy in houses at Pompeii. But Rivoira is 
night: these are not the greater Rome which we sce in 
the structures of the Pantheon, the Basilica of Maxentius 
and the Nymphacum on the Licimian Hill, 

The Pantheon is treated with thoroughness. From the 
Ulustrations alone—including some particularly valuable 
diagrams from Beltrami’s "' Pantheon,”’ one can read all 
the main facts of its construction. Like the roof of West- 
minster Hall, it was one of the greatest of al] structural 
achievernents before the steel age. Nothing was left to 
chance. The great encircling arches of the jower tier were 
of the soundest type, in three rings for their segmental 
tops und im one great ring for their haunches. At right 
angles to these were the invaluable smaller arches which 
spanned the hollows in the immense walls, ingeniotisly 
placed on great bonding pad-stones, The whole construc- 
tion has proved chat its firmly-knit elements were of the 
most enduring kind. 

Most of the plans given are not of well-known bunldings 
now standing, but from drawings mm the Uffizi and other 
collections. There are over twenty of such plans, the 
greater number being varietics of crcular or polygonal 
forms. Here, again, we get evidence not only of the sur- 
prising ingenuity of the Roman mind, but of the probing 
into Roman sources of design by the architects of the 
Renaissance. There are two photographs of Michel- 
angelo’s model of the dome of St. Peter's, including a sec- 
tional one illustrating the construction. The great abut- 
ments of the tepidarium of the Thermae of Diocletian are 
explained with care, and Rivoira’s opinion that these may 
have suggested to Anthemius (whose brother is stated to 
have worked in Rome) the great buttresses of Sta, Scphia, 
seems plausible. One cannot quite so fully agree that the 
Rasilica of Maxentius—and not the earlier Roman hasilices 
—inspired Constantine's great Christian basilicas at 
Rome. Another-statement (perhaps a translator's error) 
which is not clear is that the arcades of the outer arches 
at Old St. Peter's spring directly from the capitals without 
the intervention of an abacus. The illustration given (from 
a mosaic) though indistinct, does not seem to support 
this: perhaps “ entablattire " was meant. 

‘The Etruscan contribution is very adequately treated, 
and no chapter in the history of art deserves greater atten- 
tion. Rivoita’s treatment of it is illuminating on many 
points, ‘Che masterly handling of stonework is well dis- 
closed, whether m the constmiction of “ beehive” or 
rectangular dormucal chambers inatone or in the use of the 
great arch and its almost necessary accompaniment—the 
tunnel vault. One issetthinkingaboutmanythings. Where, 
for example, did this arch come from in the fourth century 
n.c.? Rivoira seems to suggest Assyria, Yet, though this 
part of the tale is just as obscure, there is no evidence of 
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Its comsistent use at Pergamos and Antioch on the 
Orontes, a century later. The conical-roofed tomb in the 
eighth and seventh centuries bc, can be understood. 
Crete, and afterwards the mainland of Greece, were doing 
similar constructions from five to three hundred years 
earlier. There is also ampleevidence of a Hellenisation in 
the crafts during the fourth, third and second centuries 
8.C.,in Etruria, an lonian influence which is different from 
the earlier Doric of Paesturm ; but perhaps from Meso- 
potamiu by way of Syria came the stone arch and tunnel 
wault which we find in Italy side by side with the rumulus 
tomb and the Etruscan form of Hellenised temple. All 
these three elements were incorporated by Rome: the 
tumulus became the tomb of Cecilia Metella, the temple 
we see in. Fortuna Virilis and many other examples, while 
neither Augustus nor his successors could build finer 
monumental arches than those of Volterra and Perugia, 
In Mr. Rushforth, Rivoira had an ideal translator. He is 
a scholar, in love with everything Roman, who knew 
Rivorra’s mind thoroughly, English students are for- 
funate in possessing his translations of the three books 
mentioned above. ‘The present work is delightfully 
arranged. The chapters are in chronological sequence, 
‘ with the great periods of the Empire, under Emperors’ 
nomes, as headlmes, ‘There is a valuable bibliography as 
well as -an index. ‘THeopone Fyre [F-.]. 


The Library 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN WILTSHIRE. By Ed- 
ward Hutton. vo. Lond. rgr9. ye. 6d. [Macmillan 
and (o.) 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
By J. B. Firth, 8vo. Lond. igré. os. fd. [Macmillan 
and Co,] 

The Highways ond Byways series of books needs no intro- 
duction, but the two volumes named are of particular interest to 
architects owing to the fact that the Nottinghamshire book is 


lustrated by Mr. F. L. Grggs—and the Wiltshire by Miss . 


Erichsen. Both books were published some eight or nine 
venrs ago, From its wealth of architectural subjects Wiltshire 
is 0 fascrnatine country im which to travel, and this book is 
valuable os indicating where the finest examples are to be found, 
Lacock should be visited by all. : 
Nottinghamshire is (more placid and less pronounced in its 
Jocal «tvle and material, but the drawings give distinction to 


vr 


the volume, W. HA, 
ROMANCE CHURCHES OF FRANCE, Oliver E, Boding- 
ton. [tarant Richards). 1925, 
A quite useful introduction to churches of the twelfth 


century in the different districts now comprised in France, 
Hlustrated by numerous photographs. H. C. H: 


At the King’s Levée, held on 2 March, at St. 
James's Palace, Mr, E. Guy Dawber was presented by 
Sor Francis Dicksee, P.R.A. 


THE REGULATION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS 
In the report of the Eighth General Meeting the name of 
Mr. G. Leonard Elkington [4.] was wrongly piven as Mr. 
Seorge Elkington [F.), 
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Limewash as a Stone Preservative. 


IssuED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE SoctETY FoR THE 
Protection op ANCIENT Burmomcs. 


The following notes are written as a description of a 
limewash which has been found generally successful as 2 
stone preservative. “The lime used for making limewash 
must be stone lime, and not either chalk or gas lime. It 
must be freshly burnt and inthe lump. The particular 
lime described here, namely Wakelcy lime, was chosen cn 
this account, and because it is a light stone colour, and 
$0 S8Ve8 IN many cases the need for any colouring in- 
predients which may reduce the penetrative and pre- 
serving qualities of the wash. It is recommended that 
any question of colour or toning down should be left 
until after the final coat of limewash when it can easily 
be done (if it must be) by rubbing or brushing on a little 
drv colour or dust. 

Wakeley lime is obtained from Messrs. G. F. Rippon 
and Co,, lime merchants, Queen Street, Peterborough, who 
will send any amall quantity by rail—and it is well to 
mention, when ordering, that fresh Jumps are required as 
being more fiery for limewash. To mix the emallest 
quantity, take, for instance, an ordinary iron three gallon 
domestic pail, Pur a lump or two of the dry lime 
weighing 2 Ib. (rather lees than more) into the pail with 
a quarter of a pound of crushed common salt, and 
quarter fill the bucket with boiling water (three quarts). 
So soon as the water has broken down the lumps, it 
will boil furiously for about a minute. Add a little more 
water and give it a good stir—leave it a few minutes to 
finish slaking—and then fill the bucket with boiling 
water, making twelve quarts in all. It will be seen 
that this pailful of linrewash ready for use is about as 
thin as skimmed milk. The use of boiling water for 
slaking an already fiery lime is to set up an extra heat 
which produces a more completely dissolved and pene- 
trative wash. I[f the lime does not boil in the pail, 
throw it away and try another 2 Ib, lump. 

After first brushing down the stonework, apply the 
limewash with the ordinary grass brush, lightly and 
patiently rubbing it into the stone, Some stones will 
absorb a great quantity, It is very important, especially 
with the first coat, to keep on saturating the stonework 


with the limewash, carefully working it over and over 


again into all the interstices. When the first coat is dry, 
apply a second coat—and then a third, ‘The importance 
of care in the application cannot be too strongly insisted 
on; to do it really well requires time, patience, skill 
and hard work, The stonework should be normally 
dry—because it is then absorbent; but in very hot 
weather and in a hot sun it will be found thar there is 
too much evaporation outwards to enable good work 
to be done, 

A word on the preparation of ancient crumbling stone- 
work for limewashing may be useful, All attempts to 
hx and solidify loose scaling and sandy deposit tn positicn, 
ws aome chemical methods try to do by spraying, seem 
in the end only to increase the disease ; and. similarly 
there does not appear to be much use in spraving lime- 
wash on to crumbling stone: Bur provided the lime- 
wash is applied with a brush and sufficiently thin, as 
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above described, it is better to do without any preparation of the Sr. Aldate’s site should be proceeded with in 
than to risk removing by too much brushing anything accordance with the proposals adopted in by the Council 
that might be saved. The problem is to find out by in June—namely, to develop the site on commercial 


experiment in each case how far it is really necessary 
to go in the way of brushing down, because some crumb- 
ling surfaces, which work up a kind of lather as the first 
coat is applied, are quite hard by the time they are dry 
and ready for the second coat. A good method, after 
brushing off the surface dust and deposit, is to rub the 
stonework down gently with the hand or a picce of rag: 
this generally brings away all that need be removed, and, 
so far as words are concerned, may, perhaps, be safely 
laid down as a limit of preparanon. 

When all the words have been said about any particular 
limewash, it must be remembered that it takes some 
time to become a really good lomewasher, and many 
men cannot be got sufficently interested to take so simple 
a thing seriously, But carefully done, limewash is more 
than a protective coating on the stone—it is absorbed 
imto and hardens the stone, and cannot be removed. 
‘Too much must not be expected from the firat application 
to badly crumbling surfaces, for the scaling may to 
some extent continue, A second coating after an interval 


of some years, and even a third, will carry the healing | 


rocess further every time. 

The effect of the treatment on doing it for the first 
time, and a large quantity at once, may be thought 
startling; but experience shows that “toning down " 
very quickly takes place, and the old textures and irregu- 
larities quickly strike through, 

THE ST. ALDATE’S SITE AT OXFORD. 

With regard to the suggested development of the St. 
Aldate’s site at Oxford, the following letter from Mr. 
J. Alfred Gotch, Past President, appeared in The Times 
on t March : 

Sin—When the Royal Institute of British Architects 
held their conference at Oxford in 1924, one of the matters 
outside the domain of architecture that gratified them 
in the highest degree was the impression they received 
of the sympathetic spirit shown by the Cary Council 
in tegard to preserving the beauty of their city. 

Ie would now appear, from your news published on 
2 March, that, owing to some misunderstanding between 
the council and the governing body of Christ Church, 
there is a danger that the admirable project for improving 
St. Aldate’s may fall through. I am given to understand 
that, could this misunderstanding be removed, and each 
authority really know the mind of the other, the difficul- 

May I, as president of the Institute at the time of the 
conference, and speaking (if I may so far presume) on 
behalf of architects and all other Jovers of Oxford, beg 
the authorities concerned not to allow what is apparently 
@ misunderstanding to stand in the way of an improve- 
ment which they are both desirous of effecting ? This 
more especially as the alternative use of the site in question 
would appear to be more suttable to an tndustnal centre 
than to so noble a town as Oxford —I am, yours faithfully, 

Kettering, 3 March. J. Avrren Gortcn. 

At a meeting of the Oxford Ciry Counc! aon 
t March, it was stated that the Property and Estates 
Committee had passed a resolution that the development 


lines, which would include the erection of workmen's 
dwellings on part of the site, During the discussion 
at the City Council, Alderman Sir Hugh Hall deprecated 
the loss of the opportunity of making St, Aldate’s one 
of the finest approaches to Oxford, and moved an amend- 
ment that the matter should be referred back for further 
consideration, 
The amendment was carried by 26 votes to 16, 


THE WREN SOCIETY. 
53 Doughty Street, 
London, WoC, 
rs March 1926. 
The Editor, Jourswa K.1.B.A.— 

Dear Srax.—Me. Gotch, in his admirable review of the 
Wren Society's recently published Second Volume, 
appealed to Students of the historical side of Architecture 
wo lend their support to this Society by enrolling as 
members, and my object in writing is to make known to 
those of your readers who are not members the work that 
is being undertaken by the Society. 

The Wren Society was founded in the bi-centenary vear 
of Wren's death with the avowed object of secking out and 
publishing original drawings and documents of proved 
authenticity relating to the architect's life and work. 

The Society has already published two volumes con- 
taining collections of original drawings for St. Paul's 
Cathedral of which by far the greater number have never 
before been reproduced and a third volume is in course 
ef preparation. These publications have been received 
with marked favour both by architects and the Press. and 
my Committee are anxious to extend still further the 
work they have undertaken and to make succeeding 
volumes even more useful and attractive to Wren students. 
This can be done, but only by the help of an increased 
membership and it 13 for this reason that my Committee 
appeal for new subscribers. 

The publicutions of the Society are tesued free to mem- 
bers on payment of the annual subscription of one guinea 
and are not obtainable through the ordinary trade channels. 

Enquiries and applications for membership should be 
addressed to me at 53 Doughty Street, W.C,1.—Yours 
faithfully, H. Duncan Hexory, Aon, Secretary, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


» It is understood that the Prime Minister has under 
consideration a suggestion, made to him by the Fine 
Arts Commission, which was called into consultation 
by the L.C.C., that the future of Waterloo Bridge is a 
matter of national and not merely metropolitan interest, 
and that any action in the matter should be by way of 
a Parliamentary Bill. Mr. Baldwin has also been in 
informal communication with some of the leading 
members of the London County Council on the subject, 
There is one point on which he will be able to reassure 
the Fine Arts Commission, and that is that no action 
can be taken to erect a new bridge until Parliament has 
had an opportunity of considering the matter. ‘The 
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Council cannot undertake any new large capital expen- 
diture until it has submitted the proposal to Parliament 
in a Money Bill. Tt is understood that the London 
County Council Money Bill to be presented this year 
will include the provision of money for Waterloo 
Bridve, so that the matter can then be discussed. It was 
suggested a few years ago that Waterloo Bridge should 
be scheduled by the Office of Works as an ancient 
monument which could not be demolished without its 
approval, but the suggestion was not adopted. 


OLD BRIDGES OF FRANCE. 
Exwiattion of Daawtnes ar tre R.1.B.A. 

Through the kindness of Professor Emerson (Hon, 
Corresponding Member) and Monsieur Gromort, authors 
of the recently published book on the Old Bridges of 
France, an exhibition will be held in the Institute Galleries, 
from 22 April to 15 May, of the orpinals of the 
illustrations of this book, Professor Emerson 1s. lending 
the water-colours by the late Pierre Vignal, and a selection 
from the pencil sketches of Messrs. Rosenberg and 
Chamberlain, and of the measured drawings, and Madame 
Vignal is lending a selection from. her husband's water- 
colours of other subjects, ‘The exhibition promises to be 
of the highest interest, both from the nature of the subject, 
which hus never been so fully treated before, and from 
the excellence of the drawings, The book has been pre- 
sented to the Library of the Institute by the authors. It 
ig hoped that the exhibition will be largely visited by 
members and students. 


Legal 
ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 
KeExNetTH Danoiiesss v. SaNpown (Ise oF WucHrT) 
Unean Desteict Counct., Tom Josey (mem Scr- 
vEvYon) axDy H.W. Brown (Burnpen), 

This was an action by Kenneth Dalgliesh [4.], in which 
he claimed an injunction restraining the defendant 
Council, their officers, servants and agents from making, 
using, or otherwise dealing with any copy of the plamntit’s 
architectural plans or othenwise infringing the plaintiff's 
copyright therein or the building erected therefrom, 
delivery up of all infringing copies, damages for the in- 
fringement, anc costs. | 

In March 1923 the plaintiff designed a bungalow to be 
erected at Sandown, Isle of Wight, and submitted the 
drawings In duplicate to Tom Josey, the surveyor to the 
Urban District Council, who returned one copy to the 
plaintiff with the Council's approval endorsed. thereon. 
The bungalow was erected under the plaintiif’s super- 
vision and completed in November 1923. | 

In May 1925 the chent called the plaintiff's attention to 
a similar building nearing completion and being erected 
by the defendants at the entrance to the Sandown Recrea- 
tion Ground, The plaintiff inspected this building, which 
he found to be an exact copy of the one erected from his 
design both as to dimensions and design with the exception 
ofafew mmordetals. 

The plaintiff wrote to the defendants calling attention 
to these facts and demanding an explanation, but without 
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result until the matter was placed in his solicitar’s hands. 
The defendants’ solicitor eventually wrote denying lis- 
bility, expressing regret and enclosing a cheque for 
12 fuineas, Which was returned and a writ issued. 

The motion for an injunction came before the Court in 
December last, when at the adjourned hearing all the 
defendants gave an undertaking in the terms of the notice 
of motion, At the same time it was intimated by the 
defendants’ solicitor that the defendants would be pre- 
pared to admit infringement and pay 50 damages. and 
costs. “This offer was accepted, and under an order made 
before a Master in Chancery the infringement of copy- 
right was admitted by the defendants, the copies of the 
plans were delivered up, the damages paid, also the costs 
as between solicitor and client, roenines with any costs 
properly meurred by the plaintiff prelimmary to the issue 
of the writ and al] further proceedings in the action stayed. 

The Council of the RBA. on the advice of the 
Practice Standing Committee who had investigated the 
matter, were prepared to assist Mr, Dalgliesh financially 
and otherwise in pursuing his claim, Messrs. Gane and 
son, Mr. Dalgliesh’s solicitors, have supplied me with 





copies of the legal documents and final order for this 
| reportas being of interest to the profession and, | believe, 


the first case brought claiming architectural copyright 
under the Act of 1gtt. ‘ 
J. Doveras Scott, 
Chairman, Practice Standing Committee. 
q March 1926, 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND QUALIFIED 
ARCHITECTS. 
Members will be interested to read the following 
question and answer in the House of Commons - 
Sir Philip Pilditch asked the question at the request of 
the Roval Institute, as the Council feel that the subject 
is one of great Importance at the present time. 


Monday, 15 March 1926.—5ir Poiwir Puorrcnu: To 
ask the Minister of Health, whether he is aware thar in 
certain localities Ipcal authorities have appointed a 
sanitary inspector or inspector of muisances to act as 
architect for their housing scheme, irrespective of whether 
the official is qualified as an architect: and whether, 
seeing that itis undesirable that housing work should be 
entrusted to other than qualified architects, he will notify 
local authorities that they should appoint only qualified 
architects to carry out housing schemes, 

Mn, NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN: As a general rule, local 
authorities ate not now required to submit for my 
approval plans and details of their housing schemes, But 
as Stated in the cucular which waa issued to local 
authorities in connection with the Housing Act of 1924, 
I attach wmportance to the maintenance of a good standard 
in the planning and lay-out of schernes, and [| hope that | 
ean rely on the co-operation of local authorities in doing 
all within their power to ensure that these features will be 
creditable to the country and to the local authority, 
I take this opportunity of recalling that local authorities 
were informed in connection with achemes under the 
Housing Act of 1919 that competent architects should be 
employed to plan and design the houses to be erected, 
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SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
“ Bur.pisc Scrence ApsTRacts ™ 

Ry the courtesy of Dr. Stradling, Director of Building 
Research, information in the possession of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research upon building 
materials and practice is placed at the disposal of members 
of the R.I.B.A. 

A comprehensive synopsis of the numerous activities of 
the Department has been placed in the Reference Library, 
together with copies of Building Science Abstracts, issued 
monthly. 

The latter consist of a very large number of short 
descriptive notes of new information upon matters 
relating to or connected with building and decoration 
which have been collated by the Department from the 
technical press of the world. The necessary information 
to enable any particular piece of new information to be 
studlied at length at its source is added to each note. 

Some of the information thus rendered available is of 
course only of very remote interest to architects in practice, 
and part records the progress of incomplete research work. 
Two members of the Science Standing Commuttee there- 
fore go through the Abstracts upon their receipt and mark 
any items which appear to be of general and immediate 
interest, 


R.1L.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects offer for award in June 1926, 
six Maintenance Scholarships for from one to three years 
each of a maximum value of {100 tenable from 1 October 
1926. 

The Scholarships are intended to enable promusing 
‘students of either sex, whose parents or guardians have 
not the necessary means, to attend an approved course at 
one of the Schools of Architecture recognised for excmp- 
tion from the RB.I.B_A. Examinations. Students who are 
alteady taking such a course would not be eligible to apply 
for a Scholarship. 

The values of the Scholarships up to the limit of £100 
per annum will depend upon the financial circumstances 
of the parents or guardians of the candidates. Parents or 
guardians will be required to furnish full particulars, on 
the proper form, of their financial position. 

Full particulars of the Scholarships, mcluding the 
method of application and selection of candidates, etc., 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Board 
of Architectural Education, Royal Institute of British 

Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W.1, not later than 1 May 
1926, . 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION, 1926. 

The promoters of this year’s Building Exhibition are 
offering {100 for the best essay giving personal impres- 
sions of the Exhibition, the title of the essay to be “ My 
Impressions of the Building Exhibition, 1926." In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned prize, four valuable books 
dealing with architecture will be given as architectural 
prizes. Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.IB-A., Mr. H. ‘3. 
Goodhart-Rendel, President A.A., and Mr. J. C. Squire, 
President of the Architecture Club and Editor of the 
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London Mercury, will act as judges, and their decision 
must be accepted as final. | 

The competition is limited to architectural. and building 
students in the United Kingdom who are connected with 
a trade school, polytechnic or university. 

Intending applicants should apply for a form to .Mr,. 
H. G. Montgomery [Honorary Associate], 43 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


Allied Societies 
YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual dinner of the York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society was held at York on 26 February, 
Major J. Malcolm Dossor, of Hull, President of the 
Society, presided, and amongst those present were Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, P.R-.I-B.A., Mr. H. L. Paterson (Preai- 
dent of the Shefheld and South Yorkshire Architectural 
Society), Mr. T. Butler Wilson (Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architectural Society), Mr. 5. Wilkinson (consulting 
architect tothe L.N.E.R. Co.), Mr. J.J, Brownsward (head- 
master Hull School of Art), Mr. W, E. Parkinson (head- 
master, York School of Art), Mr. R. Jackson (hon, secre- 
tary) and Mr. E. A. Pollard (hon, treasurer, York and 
East Riding Society), Mr. H. Andrews (Hull), Mr. W. H. 
Brierley, Mr, A. Cowman, Mr, F. J. Forty, Mr: D. 
Harbron (Hull); Mr. F. J. Horth (Hull), Mr. L. Kitchen 
(Hull), Mr. 5. Needham, Mr. J. E. Reid, Mr. J. 5. Syme, 
Mr. S. G. Highmore, Mr. J. Vause and Mr. J. P. Wilde. 

Mr. S,. Wilkinson, in proposing the R.1LE.A., referred 
to the successful results obtained by the amalgamation 
of the various allied societies and the Royal Institute. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, in reply, said the Royal Institute 
was a very large and imperial organisation, and it valued 
highly the assistance and counsel of the allied socicties. 
They were, he said, going through extraordinary changes, 
and the whole world was poorer for it, as it was 
getting more democratic and less secure. The practice 
of the architect was changing and they were al] fecling 
itseffect, The large country house was now more or less 
a thing of the past. In the old days it was simply all 
aristocracy and financial power, but to-day the aristocracy 
had but little power, and probably less money, and the 
financiers were shy of putting their money into domestic 
bricks and mortar, He did not think there was a living 
architect who would be called upon to build a Harewood 
House, a Castle Howard, or a Blenheim. Those days 
were passed, and they could attribute the cause, as much 
as anything, to the advent of the moter car, which had 
char the social life not only in this country but all 
over the world. As o result of the change the great 
examples of modern architecture were confined to the 
public and commercial buildings in the towns and cities. 
In} London, at any rate, there was the need for some 
artistic authority to prevent the dishgurement of fine 
sites by absolutely inapproprate buildings. 

Mr. H. L. Paterson*® gave the toast of * The York and 
East Yorkshire Architectural Society,” and refgrred to the 

* It is with great regret that-we report the death of Mr. 
Paterson, which has oecurred since this occasion. (See p. 421.) 
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architectural beauties of York and the East Riding, both 
of which could, he said, show to them zome of the best 
architecture,not only in the North of England, but in the 
country. 

The President responded, and said he was delighted to 
hear that Mr. Dawber had entered upon or was about to 
enter Upon a Vigorous campaign to arrest the spoliation of 
their countryside. There was scarcely a suburb in a 
rural district, he said, which was not being robbed of its 
natural beauties by the erection of buildings of most 
unstitable materials and design, and without any con- 
sideration of Jay-out. That was, of course, largely due 
to the terrible shortage of dwellings and the scarcity of 
materials and skilled labour, but much could be done by 
the education of public opinion, by the employment of 
trained and competent architects, and by the wise use of 
the extensive powers granted to local authorities and 
property owners by the recent Town Planning Acts in 
secing that the countryside was developed in accordance 
with its natural beauties. He was grieved to see the 
speculative builder making his entry into some districts 
with his ugly brick buildings with flat, blue slate roofs, 
but he thought that if the Town Planning Acts were 
wisely put into force a very great change could be effected 
in the present rapid developments in building operations 
throughout the country: 


NORTHERN cara ias? TURAL ASSOCTA TION. 


me BRancy. 

The shited enone nee of the Tees-aide Branch. of th 
Northern AA. wos held at Stockton-on-T'ees on Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Joshua Clayton, of Darimgton, was od chair- 
man, in the place of the retiring chairman, Mr. TW. T. 
Richardson, The remaining officials for the coming sesaton 
were elected ag follows — 

Vice-Choirman,—Mr. R. R, Kitching, Middlesbrough. 

Hon, Secretary and Treaturer.—Mr. A. Harrison, 69, High 
Street, Stockton. 


Assistant Hon. Secretary —Mr. A. W. Groves. 

Hon, Auditor —Mr. C. Cavlev. 

(Commntiee —Mesars, T. WT. Richardson and ni Sanderson 
Messrs. C. F. Burton and G, J. Bell; Messrs. C 5 arte ea 
H. B. Richardson : Messrs. J. A. E. Lofthouse-and J. R 

Alsociates" Repreientative, —r. E. C. Bell. 

Students’ Representative —Mr. C. E. Westmoreland. 

In the annual report for the past session the three outstanding 
events for ig25 were given as (1) the 


the centenay of the Stockton 8 and ee rE , held a 


on-Tyne | 

Tie onesie bes increased to 66, as compared with $5 
tm the last report. 

The Summer Meeting waa held at Durham on 19 July i925, 
in connection with the R.LB.A. visit, a good membership of 
the Teesside Branch being present on the first occasion when 

ee pst able to meet representatives of the R.1.BLA. 

The arrangements made by Mr. lan MacAlister 

[Sccreary F.1B.A.) and Mr. Norman McKellar, the Con- 
onorary Secretary, were greatly app preciated. 

The Autumn Meeting was held at West Hartlepool on 
29 October 1925. 

The first part of the TORTIE Wasa Visit to View the resto- 
ration of St. Hilda's Church, Hartlepool, where the party were 
courtegualy received by the Vicar, the Reverend Salter, and 
Mr. Belk the Churchwarden, who ably explained Mr. Carno’s 
acheme. The second part of the programme was a visit to 
Messra. Robert Lauder’s joinery works, where again the party 
were received and over the works by Messrs. Lauder 
and their staff, who explained all the latest machinery, etc., 
which was moat instructive. 

A feature of the past session has been the students’ Saturday 
afternoon excursions, visiting the prmeipal periacae in course 
of erection or just completed in the vanous 

The Branch having o A badae of ofece toe che chairs 
man, cach link of which re engraved with the name of the 
chairman in his year of office, the ceremony of investiture 
Was pe 
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Obituary 
HENRY LESLIE PATERSON [F|]. 


The death occurred on 1 March of Mr. Henry 
Leslie Paterson [F.], one of the best known architects 
of the City of Sheffield. | | 

Mr. Paterson was the son of the late Mr. Alexander 
Paterson, for many years editor of the Barnsley 
Chronicle. He was born at Stockton-on-Tees, Edu- 
cated at Barnsley Grammar School, he was later 
articled to Mr. W. Senior, of Barnsley. 

From 1$81 until 1891 he was assistant to various 
architects in London, He was elected an Associate of 
the R.I.B.A. in 1887. 

He came to Sheffield in 1891, and practised fora year 
alone, and later went into partnership with Mr. W. F. 
Hemsoll, of Sheffield. In rgo03 the partnership was 
dissolved, and Mr. Paterson continued on his own 
account, : a 

His competition successes with his partner included 
the Woofindin Convalescent Home, Sheffield, erected 
at a cost of {20,000, and several blocks of Council 
schools, including Morley Street and Upperthorpe. 

After the dissolution of the partnership he was 
responsible for the conception of Walkley Free Library, 
Sheffield, several blocks of Council schools and private 
residences, | 

Mr. Paterson specialised in the designing of cottages 
of the garden-city type in Sheffield and Letchworth. 
He won the gold medal in the cheapest-cottage class 
at Sheffield Model Cottage Exhibition. He designed 
i row of §s.-a-week cottages erected by the City 
Council at High Wincobank, and another row was 
afterwards constructed. 

Among his more important works of recent years 
were the Central Store of the Sheffield and Ecclesall 
Co-operative Society, the Don Picture Palace, as well 
as shops and factories. | 

Mr. Paterson was a member-of the Council of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, on which 
he had served since 1902, and had almost completed 
two years as president of the Society. He was also a 
member of the Council of the R.LB.A. | 

He acted as Honorary Lecturer on several occasions 
in the Architectural Department of Sheffield University. 

Mr. Paterson was elected a Fellow of the Institute 
In 1924. 


JOHN WAYLAND BENWELL [F]. 

Mr. Benwell, who died on the first day of the present 
month, was 67 years of age. He was elected an Associate 
of the R.I.B.A. in 1882 anda Fellow in t9t7. Mr, Ben- 
well was the son of a clergyman and served his articles 
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with the late Mr. Fowler, of Louth. He came to Carlisle 
over 40 years apo as assistant to the late Mr. C. T. 
Ferguson, and after further expenence m London, 
Leeds, York and Bolton he settled down to practice in 
Carlisle. 

Mr. Benwell was a clever and artistic draughtsman 
and several of his designs have been illustrated in the 
building journals, including some rather delightful yet 
simple war memorials. A Jover of old work and a 
traveller, he had filled books with interesting sketches and 
details. He was a hard worker and relied little on office 
help; he was often found doing work that would ordinarily 
have been deputed to a junior. The following are 
amongst his most important works :— 

A charming restoration and addition to Dalston Hall, 
Cumberland: the Bakewrl) Almshouses, Balderton, 
Notts; Garden City and Housing Scheme, St. Anne's, 
Carlisle ; additions to Netherby, for Sir Richard Graham, 
and a residence at Crofthead for Mr. Fergus Graham : 
new branch office, Carlisle, for the National Provincial 
Bank, Ltd,; and the Riding School, Carlisle, for the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Territorial Association, 

About three years ago his health broke down anid since 
then he had been unable to carry on his professional 
work, He was marred, and a widow and two young 
children survive him, 

A large number of professional colleagues with whom 
he was very popular and other friends, including many 
prominent contractors who had worked under him, were 
present at the funeral service. 


GG, Dace Oxrver [F.] (retired). 


RICHARD WELLINGS THOMAS [F.]. 


Mr. R. W. Thomas, of Llandrindod Wells, died on 14 Feb- 
ruary at i ds ‘He was educated at Hereford Cathedral 
School, and served his articles to his profession m that city. 

oN 


Subsequently he joined the ataif of Mr. Stephen Williams [F 
of Penralley, Rhayader, then County Survevor of Radnor, 

on his death ath, 25 Years later, succeeded to his position. He was 
later appointed as surveyor and architect for the schools of the 
county under the 1902 Education Act, and as surveyor and 
architect under the Small Holdings Act. He discharped the 
duties of these offices with ability and with the complete under 
standing of the wishes of the county administration. He planned 
and carried through the erection of new schools at Norton, 
Nantgwyn, Llandrindod Wells and Liaithdu: the enlarzement 
of the Llandrindod Wells Intermediate School, and many 
alterations and improvements to the school premises of the 
county. He also planned and superintended the erection of the 
County Buildings at Liandrindesd Wells. The whole of the 
houses attached to small holdings in the county were designed 
by him. Im his private practice he designed manv of the best 
houses in Llandrindod Wells. He was an authority on church 
architecture, and many churches in hire were res 

and enlarged to plans and designs prepared by him. The en- 
largements of Holy Trinity Church, Llandrindod Wells, were 
his work ; and a number of mansions and county residences in 
Radnorshire and Herefordshire and adjoining counties were 
enlurced or improved under his supervision. One of his moat 
recent undertakings away from home was an addition to the 
Duchess Nursing Home, Beaumont Street, London. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
D1sPosat. OF ASSETS. 

The Council of the R.IB.A, desire to place on record 
their appreciation of the action of the Society of Architects 
with regard to the disposal of their assets. 

The Society went into voluntary liquidation on 18 June 
1925, following its amalgamation with the R.I.BA. 
The Society then had already made a donation of {525 
to the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and, after the 
Society's linbilities have been satished, property of the 
estimated value of £10,000 has been transferred to the 
R.LB.A. Included in this amount are the Society's 
leasehold premises in Bedford Square, £836 in cash, and 
‘nvested funds amounting to £4,588, of which £3,263 
ie earmarked for developing and maintaining architectural 
scholarships, including the late Society's Victory Scholar- 
ship of the value of £150. | 

The RBA. will derive further financial benefit 
by the admussion of some 1,400 new members transferred 
from the Society, representing an increase mm revenue 
from subscriptions amounting to over {4,000 per annum. 


Notices 


SPECIAL AND. BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING, 
29 Marc 1926, 
A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
29 March 1926, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes > 
To read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held on Monday, 14 December 1925. 

‘To elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year. “The Chairman to move >— 
That subject to His Majesty's gracious sanction, 
the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Architecture 
be presented this year to Professor Ragnar Ostberg, 
(Hon. Corr, Member), of Stockholm, in recognition 

of the merit of his work as an architect, 


THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eleventh General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, 29 Mareh 
1926, at the termination of the Special General Meenng 
for the following purposes -— on, 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordin- 
ary) held on Monday, 15 March 1926; formally to 
admit members attending for the first time since their 

To eed with the election of the candidates for 
membership whose names were published in the 
JounnaL for 23 January 1926 (p. 1g), and zo February 
1926 (pp. 264-5). 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 
12 APRIL, 1926. 
R1B.A. REGULATIONS FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
1:2 April 1926, at 5.30 Mle to consider the recom- 
mendation of the Council that the following Clause be 
added to the R.I.B.A. Regulations for Architectural 
Ceampetitions -— 





“—n the case of small, limited, private competitions 
where the Royal Institute are satished that special 
circumstances may exist, modification of these regula- 
tions may be approved by the Royal Institute. 

Competitions coming within the scope of this 
Clause are— 

(i) Where the competing architects are limited 
by selection or invitation, and doa not exceed 
ix in number; 

(ii) Where the proposed competition does not 
involve the expenditure of public funds. 

Provided that nothing in this Clottee shall prevent 
one or more members of the Royal Institute from 
giving advice or preparing sketch plans for the same 
project for a private client, provided they are each 
pard a preper fee.” 

And that the following words be added at the end of 
the “ Note’ in the Clause referring to the duties of 
Assessors : 

" Binding conditions should be reduced to a mini- 
tum, Instructions to competitors should as far as 
possible take the form of suggestions, which both 
they and the assessors may follow as they deem fit.” 


R.1-B.A. SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

Members are requested to note that at the General 
Mecting. on Monday, 17 May 1926, at & p.m., Mr. 
H. 8. Goodhart-Rendel [F.], will read a paper on “ The 
Work of the late Sir ‘Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.” 


EXHIBITION OF GARDEN DESIGNS. 
Lectvue ny Mra. F. Ixtco Tuomas, F.5.A. 

An Exhibition of Garden Design (Drawings, Plans, 
Water colours and Photographs) will be held in the 
R.LB,A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.1, from Wed- 
nesday, 7 April, to Wednesday, 21 April 1926 (inclusive), 
plaka the hours of ro a.m. and 7 p.m. (Saturdays 
5 p-m.}. 

In connection with the Exhibition, a lecture on 
“Gardens " will be given in the Galleries by Mr. F. 
Inigo ‘Thomas, F.S.A., on Wednesday, 14 April 1926, 
at 5 pan. 


VISIT TO CHISWICK HOUSE. 

By the kind permission of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Mrs, Tuke the lessee, a visit has been 
arranged by the Art Standing Committee to Chiswick 
House, to take place on Saturday afternoon, to April 
1926, -As the number of visitors taking part is strictly 
limited, members are requested to make early application 
for tickets to the Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
Wat. 


R LBA. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 
Mectings of the R.1.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects, All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C.. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 7 JUNE, 1926. 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election, to take place on 7 June 
_ 3926, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary, R.1.B.A., not later than 27 March 1926. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.LB.A. JOURNAL. 

"The attention of all members of the R.1.B_A-. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.1B.A. 
Journat, An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
RALB.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the JouRNAL is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Ernpire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled, 


Competitions 


COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION : 
PURLEY. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. P. D, Hepworth, F.R1.B.A.. as 
Assessor in this competition. 

PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES AT DONCASTER. 

The Doncaster Town Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Road and Common Lane, Doncaster. Archi- 
tects competing must be established in private practice. 
Assessor, Mr, T.R. Milburn [F.], Last day for questions 
§ March 1926. Designs to be sent in not later than 
10 May 1926, Premiums, {200, {100 and £75, ‘Con- 
ditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk's Office, Doncaster, by depositing {1 15. 


COMPETITION FOR NEW OFFICES, 
BROMWICH. 

New offices for the West Bromwich Permanent Benefit 
Building Society. Open to architects practismg within 
15 miles of Birmingham. Assessor, Mr, W. Alexander 
Harvey [FJ]. Premiums, {100, {75 and £50. Last day 
for designs, 31 March 1926. Conditions may be ob- 
tained from Mr, John Garbett, the Secretary, West Brom- 
wich Permanent Benefit Building Sociery, 301 High 
Street, West Bromwich. 


DOWNHAM MARKET U._D.C. HOUSING SCHEME 
AND SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES: CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competitions are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.LB.A. The Competinons Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competitions. 


ull 
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MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION, 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.RIB.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 
TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 
Premiums of £50, {40 and {30 respectively are offered 


in the above competition. Assessor, Mr, Walter Cave LF’.]. 


Last day for questions, 1 January 1926. Designs to be sent 
in by 1 April 1926, Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Parish Council, Topsham, by depositing 
£1.15. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 

AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B.A, before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To tHe Construction or a ConFEeRENCa HALL 
FoR THE Leacve oF Narions aT GENEVA, 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection ,of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. | 

An Internanonal Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examme the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. | 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss franca will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
the sum of zo Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal [nsti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

CHINGFORD COUNCIL OFFICES 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above compctition because the 
conditions are mot in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 

entions. 
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AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL—CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are invited for the Australian 
War Memorial at Canberra. 

The competition is open to architects of Australian 
birth, wherever located, and in order that competitors 
who are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in Australia, the conditions governing the com- 
petition will not be available in Australia until 15 August, 
at which date they will be available at the office of the 
High Commissioner, Australia House, Strand. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
all competitors, the competition will close simultaneously 
in Australia and London on 31 March 1926, up to noon, 
on which date designs from architects in Europe will 
be received at the office of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

Intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Commonwealth of Austral, 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
F.R.LB.A., to act as adjudicator in connection with this 
competition. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNELX. 

The date for the delivery of designs in connection with 

this competition has now been extended from 30 April to 


31 May 1926. | 
SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 
New ann Envancen PREMISES. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., as Assessor in this competition, 


Members’ Column 
PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. | 

A.R.1.B-A. (46), with good all round experience, seeks a partier- 
ship on the probationary basis with a well-established architect. 
Box $326, cia Seeretaiy R..BAA., o Conduit Street, W.t. 

A.R.LB.A., aged 36 years, seeks partnership. Acquainted with 

wish and Colonial work, and is not afraid of work, Small 
capital available.—Apply Box 3426, c/o Secretary R.LBLA., 9 
Condult Street, Wit. 

A.R.LB.A., with small practice, desires to meet arobitect with 
view to ership. Would be willing to work for a probationary 
period. Advertiser has carried mega if important contracts and 
rm properly experienced in practice an design— Apply Box 2326, 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Ma. Goavnos Gerrrrras has removed from Whitchurch, to 2: 
Drurctries Place, Cardiff. Telephone : Cardiff 7708. 

Mr. J. W. Wann (L.) bos changed! his address from” St. Helens,” 

d, to * Wendover,” Shalford, Guildford, where he will be 
glad to receive catalogues, etc., af manuiactirers. 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 

Associate wants the occasional use of an architect * West End 
office for interviewing clients —Keply Box 5445, c/o Secretary 
R..B.A., 9 Conduit Street, Wr. 

F.E.LG.A. wants small, quiet, unfurnished office, with use of 
telephone and arrangement for share of drawing office.—Apply 
Box 1164, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit street, Wit. 

FLAT fO LET. 


Associate will have self-contained upper part of hia bouse to 
let after 15 April, containing three good rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 
amd small yard, near Gipsy Hill Station.—Apply Hox 3224,.c:0 
Secretary R-LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, W,t. 

FOR DISPOSAL. 

Set of Institute Journals, third series, volumes 1-12, calf bound, 
From 1905-8925, loose.—Reply Box 9245, c/o Secretary ALBA, 
9 Conduit Street, W. 
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A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL 
INSURANCE. 

Sickness insurance to be complete must ensure 4 
provision in the event of a permanent breakdown in 
health. A temporary illness may be costly, but a per- 
manent and protracted illness may have cnippling effects. 

The A.B.S. recommend to architects an attractive 
policy covering all sickness and all acodents, which cannot 
be discontinued by the company before the agreed age, 
provided the policy conditions are complied with. Dis- 
ablement benefits are payable from the first day of m- 
capacity and continue as long as disablement lasts. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary A.B.S., 
9 Conduit Street, W. Telephone, Mayfair 434. 


Minutes X 


‘At the "Tenth General Mecting (Ordinary) of the Session 
19zs-26, held on Monday, 15 March 1926, Air. E. Guy 
Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 23 Fellows (including 
7 members of the Council, 15 Associates (including 1 member 
of the Council), 7 Licentintes, 1 Hon. Associte, and @ very 
large number of visitors. 

The Minutes af the meeting held on 1 March 1926, having 
been taken ms read, were confirmed and signed by the Chanman. 

The Hon. Secretury announced the decease of : 

Henry Leslie Paterson, elected Associate 1887, Fellow 1924. 

Mr. Paterson was the President of the Sheffield, South York- 

shire and Listrict Society of Architects and Surveyors, and 

was the representative of that Society on the R.I-B.A. 

Council during the last and current Sessions, 

John Wayland Benwell, elected Associate 1552, Fellow1917. 
‘Alexander Gardner, elected Licentiate 1911, Fellow 1925. 
David Davies, transferred to Licentiateship 1925. 

Albert Edmund Algar, transferred to Licentiateship 1925- 

And it was Resocvep that the regrets of the Institute for 
their los be entered on the Minutes and that a message of 
sympathy and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

Mr. A. R. Robertson [F.], attending for the first time since 
his election, was formally admitted by the President. 

Mr. George H. Duckworth, C.B., F.s _A.., having read a paper 
on “The Making of a Slum,” a discussion ensued, and on the 
motion of Lieut.-Colonel C. B, Levita, C.B.E., M.V.O., 
seconded i ae Raymond Unwin [F.], 0 vote of thanks wa? 
pares Fr. Duck ckworth by acclamation, and was briefly 
res) to, 

The meeting closed at 19,20 p.m. 





embers sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulanons with regard to this 


method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary B.1.B.A., and crossed. 





[t is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.1.B.A. JounnaL 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 
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The Making, Prevention, and Unmaking of a Slum 
BY GEORGE H. DUCKWORTH, C.B.., F.S.A. 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 15 March 1926] 


: OU will wonder, in the first place, how it came 

J about that I was invited to address an expert 

audience like the present one on the subject 
of London"slums and their lessons, so | will begin 
by saying that for ten years I worked with the late 
Mr. Charles Booth in connection with his social 
enquiries into the life and labour of the people of 
London. } Mr. Booth, I should perhaps explain— 
since the two are sometimes confounded owing to 
similarity/of name—had no connection with the late 
. General Booth of Salvation Army fame, nor had he, 
I imagine, much affinity with him in work or in out- 
look, though both were keenly interested in social 
problems and their solution. 

Mr. Charles Booth was a Privy Councillor, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, a President of the 
Royal Statistical Society and a Doctor of Letters. 
Ie was also a shipowner, a man of means, a man of 
untiring energy and perseverance and endowed 
with a vivid and even a romantic imagination. 
Withal, he was a man of frail health and possessed 
by a most earnest desire to seek truth and ensue it 
at all costs. In his early days his theories had been 
hampered by want, in his opinion, of sufficient facts 
to support them. As business prospered he deter- 
mined to devote a large slice of his wealth to the 
acquisition of facts about life and work in London. 

Partof the task assigned to me was the revision and 
extension of a map which he had projected showing 
the social condition of the inhabitants of every 
. Street, court and alley within the boundaries of the 
metropolis. The map in question, on a scale of 


24 in. to the mile, covering about 20 square feet 
of wall space, is before you. It was shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1900 held in Paris and is given 
on a smaller scale in the sixteen volumes of Life and 
Labour in London which embody the results of Mr. 
Booth's enquiries. The colours in the map denote 
comparative social condition, Black means “ semi- 
vicious’; dark blue, ‘very poor"; light blue, 
“ poor’; purple, a mixture of “* poor” and “ fairly 
comfortable; pink, “fairly comfortable ’’- red, 
“ well-to-do": yellow, “ rich.” 

I propose to describe to you certain poor areas 
on the north side of the Thames which I revisited 
last week for this purpose, to note their peculiarities, 
their origin and their predispositions, and to call 
attention to such changes as have taken place since 
I first visited them nearly thirty years ago. 

(The lecturer then passed in review. certain 
selected areas in Bromley, Bow, Fulham, Notting 
Dale, Kensal New ‘Town, Paddington, Hoxton, 
Hageerston and Bethnal Green, giving descriptions 
of individual streets, the appearance of the houses 
and the appearance of the inhabitants, especially of 
the children. 

With regard to site, he called special attention 
to the danger of isolation and to contributory causes 
of depression in the contiguity of workhousea, ceme- 
teries, docks, gasworks, railways and canals. With 
regard to the streets themselves, he noted a remark- 
able improvement in paving and scavenging by 
local authorities. With regard to the inhabitants, he 
reported far less drunkenness among the adults, but 
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more betting and greater expenditure on pleasure 
and dress; while, with regard to children, the im- 
provement was everywhere visible—and this was 
so even in the poorest and most vicious streets—ot 
their condition, whether in nutrition, in cleanliness, 
in dress or in general well-being. 

He then summed up his review in the form of 
answers to the questions put to him by the Insti- 
tute.] 

We are now, after our survey of certain blue 
patches on the map, in a better position to give an 
answer to the questions put to me on the invitation 
to give this address. 

The first question was, How do slums actually 
come into being? That is, what is a slum? 

A slum, then, is a street, court or alley which 
reflects the social condition of a poor, thriftiess, 
irregularly employed and rough class of inhabitant. 

Its genesis may be due as much to the landlord 
as to the tenant, for the landlord may have been to 
blame for building bad houses, in which case he 
cannot expect to get good tenants; or he may have 
heen careless in his selection of new tenants and 
his arrangements for rent collection and manage- 
ment may be indifferent, 

The inhabitants are not necessarily very poor 
or necessarily bad; they are often poor through 
injudicious expenditure and sometimes VICIOUS. 
Sometimes they are both. But they are always 
rough, thriftless and irregularly employed. 

The outward signs are bread and litter in the 
streets ; windows dirty, broken and patched with 
brown or white paper; curtains dirty and frayed 
and blinds half drawn and often hanging at an 
angle. The street doors are usually open, showing 
bare passages and stairways lacking balusters, 
while the door jambs are generally brown with 
dirt and rubbed shiny by the coats of the leisured 
class, whose habit is to lean up against them. ‘The 
cats are seldom lean, for oddly enough m a working 
class district lean cats are more often a sign of vice 
than of poverty. 

The site of a slum is generally a pocket off a 
main street, or a street or nest of streets where 
through traffic has been made impossible by the 
intervention of canals, railway embankments or the 
determination of the original inhabitants or owners 
to regard their persons or their land as something 
select and inviolable and to be matntained as such 
without reference to their present or future sur- 
roundings. 
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‘The inhabitants themselves may be either the 
scum or dregs of the population, drawn from all 
classes and all trades and frankly dependent on 
what they can pick up casually in a great town. 
But, apart from these they are apt to be associated 
with those whose work, while it is normally un- 
pleasant or irregular, is yet definite work and 
honest work. The slums tenanted by these last 
used to be described in our notebooks for 
Mr. Booth concisely as ‘' Gas-works poverty ~ ; 
“Coster poverty'’; “Deck and Waterside 
poverty ’’ so far as men were concerned, and ** Jam 
works ’ and “ Laundry poverty particularly as 
affecting women. These names denote work that 
ig essential for the wellbeing of the community. 
Some of it is work that is often associated with 
drinking habits, though the improvement in this 
respect is on all sides reported to be remarkable. 
Gas-works poverty especially is a description that 
means less now than formerly owing to the re- 
placement of handwork by machinery. 

Other short descriptive terms, which carry no 
such necessary connotation, were ~ Workhouse 
poverty,” which occurs and recurs in the neigh- 
bourhood of workhouses, and “ hereditary poverty,” 
as in Westminster, where the roots of poverty and 
crime have their origin deep-seated in history in 
connection with the Abbey’s benefactions and its 
rights of sanctuary for criminals ; or ~ parasitic ” 
poverty and “ village " poverty, the former being 
found in close touch with the richer quarters, where 
a race of poor dependants has grown up encouraged 
by the indiscriminate giving of the well-to-do, while 
allied to it is village poverty, where London in tts 
steady expansion engulfs villages, turning their 
manor houses and gardens into rows of streets 
and leaving their poor undisturbed. 

A slum generally contains representatives of 
three or more of these forms of poverty, though it 
depends on the district which one of them will 
predominate. We may perhaps then define a 
slum as a street, closed court or alley tenanted by 
a casual, thriftless and rough class of inhabitant, 
not necessarily vicious but apt to contain bad 
characters. 

Now we come to the reply to the second question, 
which was — 

What is it that gives a start on the downward path 
to what has once been a decent residential district or 
a clean new suburb ? 

That the original inhabitants move away and 
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that they are followed by those who are of a lower 
social grade than themselves, giving here and there 
an opportunity for new slums to come inte exist- 
ence, is due to the centrifugal force operating in 
every prospering and expanding city, which takes 
the opportunity of each addition to facilities of 
locomotion to hurl its inhabitants from the centre 
to the circumference, leaving the poorest and those 
whose work necessitates it in the centre and, if at 
all, to be the last to leave. 

As each ring presses outwards an opportunity 
is given to members of an inner ring to take the 
place of those who have left. ‘Those with increas- 
ing incomes and increasing families are the first to 
leave. ‘Their natural successors are those whose 
increasing families and prospects, though on a 
lower level than the foregoing, enable them to step 


* into their shoes. The move for each means a rise 


in the social status and should connote a permanent 
nse in the standard of life. This is the normal 
and natural and desirable form of a city’s expansion 
and development. 

But the abnormal and unnatural and undesirable 
sometimes happen. This is noticeable when 
sudden clearances are made in the centre and blocks 
of population are disturbed, If, as we have seen 
in the case of the courts off the Strand and Drury 
Lane, the disturbance coincides both with bad 
building and over-building in the circumference, 
then the very poor will overleap the intervening 
spaces, and we see the creation of slums in Notting 
Dale and Fulham, in cheap houses which were 
intended to attract a black-coated class of city 
workers who, instead, have found new homes else- 
where: or if there 1s a district of similar character 
near at hand the displaced poor will crowd into 1 
and make it worse than it was before—witness the 
happening in the Boundary Street area of Bethnal 
Green and in Hoxton. 

Or, again, it may happen that there are no natural 
successors to take the place of those who leave. 
‘This is particularly noticeable in districts that have 
been tenanted by the well-to-do. Hence the fate 
of the moderately large detached house with the 
moderate-sized front and back garden in the Breck- 
nock Park district and the downfall of the large 
houses and large gardens round Clapham Common. 
The large house and garden lends itself to immediate 
destruction and rebuilding and development for 
a comfortable, though mostly a non-servant keep- 


img class, who eagerly tenant the small houses 
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provided for them. While the moderate garden 
and its detached house does not attract the specula- 
tive builder, but tempts the owner to a conversion 
into flats which are not attractive to those who 
might otherwise come into the district. It may 
also be that these houses undergo little or no con- 
version but descend from being let as furnished 
rooms or flats to being taken as unfurnished rooms 
or flats by the poor, for whom the arrangement of 
the houses is thoroughly unsuitable ; where there 
is and can be no supervision and which were, when 
I last saw them, degenerating into “ slum“ pro- 
perty. “ 

From these we pass to the reply to the third 
question put to me, namely :-— | 

What is the actual process of degeneration as 
observed by those wha have made a study of the 
question # 

Instances of degeneration have already been 
given in connection with the natural expansion of 
London, and similar instances, so far as [ have had 
occasion to observe them, will also be found in 
other great and growing cities, and probably in all 
cities wherever they are situated. 

Speaking generally, the poor are the last to leave, 
and it will be found that the centre of London and 
other large towns from being residential tends, as 
facilitics for locomotion increase, to become more 
and more absorbed by business houses and ware- 
houses, workshops and hotels, while the inhabi- 
tants of the inner rings sink steadily im the social 
scale. 

This question, however, as I read it, has reference 
more to actual cases of degeneration due to inter- 
mittent or abnormal causes, as for instance :-— 

(a) The wholesale destruction of a slum area in 
the centre where no'convenient opportunity exists 
for adding to the overcrowding in a similar area in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

The classical example here, when I was peram- 
bulating London, was the destruction of the courts 
off the Strand and the wholesale influx of their in- 
habitants into N.W. Kensington into 24-storied 
houses which had been built for a clerical class. 
The houses were badly built, a comfortable class 
would not occupy them: plenty of other houses 
were to be had: the owners could not let them and 
suddenly they were discovered by the outcasts from 
the Strand. First one or two families came: 
probably the more enterprising and less irregularly 
employed came first; then with the herd instinct 
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of the poor they trooped in and the district became 
derelict. On the map you see the result—blue and 
dark blue lined with black. 

Or, again, there 1s :— 

(4) The disturbing and often disastrous effect of 
exhibitions, such as Earl's Court and the White 
City. 

Here the sudden influx of a fleeting and tempo- 
rary population is a great strain on the surrounding 
district. In the first place there are workmen pre- 
paring the ground and erecting the Exhibition build- 
ings, then come the exhibitors with their exhibits, 
and lastly a horde of waiters and waitresses and 
showmen and showwomen drawn from all parts of 
the country who must find a bedroom for the dura- 
tion of the show. Some of the incomers are shady 
characters. Earnings are high for a limited period. 
Rentals of furnished rooms are very high, the fact 
being that owners are not particularly anxious to 
let their rooms to birds of passage unless the re- 
muneration is exceptionally tempting. And, how- 
ever great may be the influence of such exhibitions 
in other directions, it must be admitted that they are 
certainly upsetting to the neighbourhood in which 
they are held. 

At Wembley, | believe, a special effort was made 
to cope with the danger, and great success attended 
the provisions made for the quick arrival and quick 
departure of those employed. In this way the 
pressure on the immediate neighbourhood was 
relieved. This is an important point and should be 
provided for by all responsible for exhibitions 
wherever they are held. 

Another danger, though it is not a general one 
at present, is overhousing. Some may be sur- 
prised to hear that in places there is overhousing 
now, though itis rare. 1 am rather thinking of the 
overhousing that followed on the extension of the 
District Railway about the end of the last century. 
Two lessons are to be drawn from it which it may 
be useful to recall. One, that in the ordinary 
course of events speculative building, without 
Government assistance, normally accompanies the 
extension of facilities of locomotion ; and, secondly, 
the desirability of watching and even of preventing 
an uneven distribution of these facilities- 

In the Fulham District, at the time of which [ am 
speaking, there were so many small houses available 
that there were tenants who would only live in new 
houses ; they came for a year, took off the freshness 
af a house and then passed on. Concurrently there 
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was a steady demolition of the small poor courts 
in the centre, with the result that the poor trom 
the centre were taken therefrom and dumped in 
the outskirts both east and west. If the house 
had been shoddily built in the first instance it Was 
dificult for it to recover from the initial shock. 
If, on the other hand, it had been well built and the 
neighbourhood was suitable to permanent residents, 
it shook itself and recovered. 

Now I reach the reply to the last question put 
to me, which was :— 

Are there any comparatively slight causes which 
if neglected lead to eventual decay ? 

Here | venture on a few categorical statements, 
many of which will have occurred to you on 
secing the location of the blue patches in Mr. 
Booth’s map. ‘They must be regarded as sugges- 
tions only, though they are the outcome of personal 
experience, since the basis on which they are 
founded may have been insufficiently broad. 

1. Discourage building in closed pockets off main 
streets.—This sounds easy enough. In practice 
it is most difficult and a most fruttful source of 
future degeneration. Landlords desire it, for 1t 
marks off their own property from that of neigh- 
bours. Architects approve of it, for rt enables them 
to point to a finished jewel of their own design. 
The prospective first tenants almost insist on it, 
for they wish, as the phrase is, to keep themselves 
to themselves. ! 

Nevertheless I would most earnestly press upon 
all those engaged in the siting and planning of new 
housing schemes for the working classes to arrange 
them so that there is free ingress and egress on at - 
least four sides, and that even though the surround- 
ings may now be green fields to arrange to leave a 
space on three sides between the house groups and 
to build roads with incompleted ends, so that when 
new buildings absorb these fields both the build- 
ings and the roads shall conform in appearance and 
width to the standard which you will have set them. 

2, Avoid made ground, more expecially ground 
made up from decomposing refuse heaps.—In any case 
satisfy yourselves that the made ground has settled 
properly and that the ancient refuse heap is dead 
so far as decomposing material is concerned. 

3. Build in blocks of four or six, rather than tn 
semi-detached, houses —My experience here is thatin 
this way you secure some economy in building, 
greater unity in design, more even temperature in 
summer and in winter, fewer complaints of damp- 
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ness owing to condensation, greater shelter for the 
flowers and vegetables in the back gardens and less 
draught for the old people and children who sit 
out or sleepin them. Further, I believe that less 
trouble over amoky chimneys is likely to occur in 
blocks of four or six than in semi-detached houses. 

4. Give a common frontage in place of front 
gardens and maintain it out of a common fund.— 
One ill-kept front garden is apt to spoil the self- 
respect of a row. 

4. Give seclusion to your back yards and provide 
for a back garden, however small—This needs no 
elaboration. 

So far as regards the inside of your houses, 
my suggestions are :— 

1. Pay particular attention to the course and 
solidity of your chimneys, and to the suitability and 
setting of the ranges chosen for them.—No single 
cause leads to greater discontent, expense and a 
readier degeneration as regards its tenants than the 
knowledge that the chimney smokes. 

Air currents and the manner in which they are 
affected by trees or by new houses have not yet 
received sufficient attention by architects. 

2. Plan for through draughts and suntight.—This, 
too, is obvious and needs no elaboration. If 
possible, plan your living room to stretch from one 
side of the house to the other. 

3. Provide for a parlour as well as aliving room, 
however small,—lLet a parlour have a place in every 
new building. It is an emblem of even greater 
value than the bathroom. The parlour is the 
library and museum of the cottage, the home of the 
piano, the Sunday withdrawing room, the place 
of reunion on solemn occasions, the last resting 
place of the coffin, an extra bedroom in case of 
need, and the meeting place of engaged couples. 
Do not attempt to place it anywhere except on the 
ground floor. 

4. Avoid sharp turns in the stairway so as te allow 
the coffin to be carried down decently —A coffin 
slung from a window will disaffect a neighbour- 
hood, 

5. Provide for an indoor holding place for the 
perambulator and remember that the good mother 
will not leave her perambulator tn an outdoor shed, 

6. Avoid steep statrs for the sake of old people 
and children and always provide a handrail on both 
sides. 

7. Let your larders have an outside window, 
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§. Site your fixtures, such as sinks, coppers, 
plate-racks, dressers and cupboards, so as to involve 
as little walking from spot to spot as possible. 

This is the last of my suggestions with regard to 
new schemes. Nothing can be new in them to the 
experts in my audience; to them they will only 
be reminders, and I hope they will add to them. 
They are at any rate an attempt out of my personal 
experience to answer the questions that were put 
to me. 

Having said so much about degeneration and its 
causes and its preventives, I should like to be 
allowed to adda very short word on regeneration 
and the methods advocated for the rehabilitation of 
slum property. 

The commonest method is destruction. We have 
already seen one danger in this method which in- 
volves the removal of the very poor from one parish 
and its dumping into another. In such a case the 
net result to the community is worsement and not 
betterment. New houses are rendered uninhabit- 
able and a new tradition of thriftlessness is set up 
or a possibly dying tradition reinforced, whereas 
the arm should have been to encourage a rising 
standard of life with an upward movement from 
below. One parish and set of local authorities 
is relieved of a grievous burthen, for which they 
are probably in part responsible, to the detriment 
of another which has had no such responsibility 
and may have no knowledge of the presence of these 
undesirable immigrants until it is too late to deal 
with them effectively. 

Some years ago, when I was examined by a Com- 
mittee at the Ministry of Health, with the present 
Minister of Health, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in 
the chair, and called attention to the dangers attend- 
ing the demolition of slum property and the dis- 
persal of its inhabitants to form seed-beds else- 
where, Mr. Chamberlain asked me whether it 
would not be possible to deal with the property 
and its inhabitants as it stood. My reply was that 
in some, perhaps in many, cases these slum areas 
were not unconnected with members of the local 
councils, and it was a case of guts custodiet ipsos 
eustodes. [| feared therefore that the proposal 
was impracticable. 

He then made what, I think, was and is a brilliant 
suggestion. Let the responsibility for these slum 
areas remain where it is. Let them be purchased 
on a fair valuation and place them under the 
local council as a corporate body. This done, 
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recondition them so far as is absolutely necessary. 
Place them under the supervision of rent collectors 
and managers trained on the system advocated in 
principle and in practice by the late Miss Octavia 
Hill; and, as the tenants become civilised, let them 
be decanted family by family into houses or build- 
ings prepared for them where educative super- 
vision, as in the Guinness Buildings, may still have 
regard forthem. As they leave, and only then, pull 
down the houses they have vacated. 

This, very briefly, is the syatem that I advocate 
for dealing with slum property of long standing. 

Lastly, there is the need for a proper supervision 
by local authorities of the normal movement of 
population in and out of districts already built. 
- [have already spoken of points that in my opinion 
require attention in districts where new building 
is in progress, and of the action required in slum 
areas to mend them and end them. Whiat of those 
which are not yet slums but might become slums 
as soon as new building overtakes the immediate 
demand ? 

Here 1 can only suggest constant watchfulness 
and interchange of opinion between the surveyors 
and architects of the local councils, To give one 
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instance only, I very much doubt whether Fulham 
was aware of its danger from an overflow from 
Drury Lane and Soho into the streets lying east of 
the Wandsworth Bridge Road when that took place 
at the end of last century, or of its possible danger in 
the streets lying west of the Wandsworth Bridge 
Road as soon as the present tenants find a chance of 
moving elsewhere. And there must be many other 
similar instances. Yet every borough council is 
conscious of the streets within its boundaries that 
are shoddily built, or contiguous to streets that are 
already slummily inclined, or isolated in the sense 
that there is no free current of ordinary traffic 
through them. 'The danger spots are obvious when 
you consider Mr. Booth's map more closely, and the 
danger signals stand out clearly in the patches of 
blue and black that mark some of the most unsus- 
pected areas. 

To borough authorities, therefore, I venture to 
say: mark down these spots and confer at regular 
intervals with the L.C.C. and all other councils in 
the metropolis, so that demolition, rebuilding and 
betterment in one direction may not be the cause of 
worsement, and possibly the seed-bed of greater 
degradation, in another. 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWHER, IN THE CHAIR. 


Col. C.B. LEVITA,C.B.E.,M.V.0.,D.L.: [have the 
honour to propose a vote of thanks to my old echool- 
fellow, Mr. Duckworth, for his most interesting lecture, 
He has shown what a careful analysis he has made of 
London conditions over a very long period, I have had 
knowledge of this before, and of his work, and I think 
that his conclusions are, generally, very sound. Obvi- 
ously, if we could prevent slums occurring we should 
save a great deal of money and a great deal of unhealthi- 
ness. But when we consider how this great city, and 
other cities, have grown up, without any proper laws for 
town planning, without any proper restraint in building 
from Building Acts, and so fortn, we may congratulate 
ourselves, 1 think, that London is as pood as it is, I look 
forward to the application of town planning to built-up 
areas, for | am sure—and the more I study the business 
of dealing with slums the more certain | am—that until 
you get zoning and town ee applied to built-up 
areas you will not get over the difficulty, In London you 
will not get the Pail effect of the application of town 
planning for a hundred years, and every day that 15 
delayed in putting laws into force 1s creating troubles 


for the future which can only be corrected at vast 


expense. 

a am glad Mr, Duckworth mentioned Notting Hill 
Dale. It is not as bad as he thinks it is. | have repre- 
sented it on the London County Council since 1911 ; 
therefore | know it very well. ‘The people have the merit 
—poor though they are, and bad though the area 1s—of 
having a proper sense of local government! But Notting 
Hill Dale is, of course, a particularly good example of 
this change in the use of the buildings that is going on. 
Local Authorities have to understand clearly what is 
meant by a slum before we begin to deal with it, After 
all, is it the inhabitants you are after, or is it the fabric, 
the house ? We can only deal with the fabric from the 
housing point of view, We have to look to social uplift 
and education and other ameliorations which do not 
come under the direct control of Housing Authorities ; 
but the Local Authorities in London and elsewhere are 
trying at the same time to improve character, just as 
they are trying to improve the slum. For instance, in 
North Kensington, the lecturer spoke of the“ battleship 
effect " of the great schools standing up amid the 
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houses. North Kensington is a place with a history, as 
the lecturer showed you: bad characters arrived and 
stayed there. The Education Authority have made 
special experiments there. It is recognised that for cen- 
turies they have been a feckless people, few in per- 
manent employment, and that the children were 
brought up to the lives their fathers and mothers led. 
Therefore the London County Council Education Au- 
thority brought in special types of schools and has given 
a special form of technical education to the children in 
that neighbourhood, with the most magnificent results. 
| recommend anyone who wants to see an educational 
experiment which will do something to remove the 
slum, to go down to Sirdar Road School, which is 
about to be rebuilt, or go into the “ Soapsuds Island " 
and see the big school there, where technical education 
is creating a revolution. As regards the houses, we, as a 
Housing Authority, can only deal with areas or houses 
which are themselves insanitary ; and when a house or 
an area is declared to be insanitary, you must do more 
than Mr. Duckworth would like to do in putting it 
into good condition, I am nota believer that it would 
be a success to recondition old property on a large scale, 
We have tried itin North Kensington and inCamberwell, 
It costs more money than reconstruction; you never get 
over the inherent faults of the lay-out, and you are face 
to face with the fact that the Local Authority are the 
owners of property which is bad property, I want to 
see more powers, which I think are coming towards the 
end of the year, so that you can hold property longer, 
and, in certain cases, can recondition houses, As a 
solution of the general problem m London, however, I 
think reconditioning is not a practical proposition. 
There is another point, Mr, Duckworth pointed out 
how, in our slum clearances, we drove the residue, or 
the mass of the people in the slum, into surrounding 
districts. Thatis so, for variousreasons, One is, that the 
true slum maker is not. a person who will submit to the 
necessary small amount of discipline which you require 
in a reconstructed area in a tenement house. Another 
great difficulty in London at present 1s that in many 


of these shums the dwellers are not paying rents, and - 


have not done so for along time; the landlords have run 
away rather than face the repairs, and we cannot trace 
them. That class of person you cannot hope to put tnto 
your new tenement house, I submit—and this 1s a 
point on which my friends at the Ministry of Health 
only moderately agree—that when you are trying to 
clear 25,000 to 70,000 slum dwellers out, and you cannot 
rehouse many of them, you have to try to create some 
sort of accommodation for them at very moderate rents. 
There is nothing between the common lodging-house 


and the high-class tenement which the aristocracy of 


labour live in, 1 have tried to get a simpler form 
of building with a lower standard of amenities 
which, though it will cost more, will, without 
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breaking the rent standards, enable you to house these 
poorer people. 

The question of management is a very important 
one; in North Kensington we had the full benefit of 
the Octavia Hill experiment. ‘There are to-day in North 
Kensington housing associations, and there are similar 
associations springing up in different parts of London. 
A housing association which sets up to be merely a 
critic, sometimes a political critic, is not doing useful 
work, but those who are working on the Octavia Hill 
lines are doing very valuable work, 

Dr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F)], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said : It gives me very great pleasure 
to second this vote of thanks and to find myself, in 
the main, in such very hearty agreement with much 
that the lecturer has said, and also with much that has 
been said by the proposer of the vote of thanks. 

With regard to slums, | think it has been of great 
value to us, as architects and as public officials, to 
have it brought home to us so thoroughly that the slum 
is not a simple problem, either of criminality, of 
poverty or of despicable structure; but that it is a 
compound problem, that it is due to action and reaction 
of environment upon character and character upon 
environment; that it is due to a complicated set of 
circumstances, to something in the social body which 
is more nearly than anything akin to a disease in the 
human body; and that, therefore, there is no short- 
cut cure, but that we must have a comprehensive 
attack along all the lines. ‘There are no purely material 
means which, taken by themselves, can cure the evil. 
I believe, for instance, that questions of amenity, of 
order, of light—that questions even of design have an 
enormous influence in saving districts fram becoming 
slums and in helping to redeem them from being 
slums. I believe we can find examples of the remark- 
able and prompt influence of improved material 
conditions upon the character of the slum-dwellers. 
It is only a few weeks since, in a town amaller than 
London, and therefore probably more easily managed— 
in the town of Manchester—I had the pleasure of going 
round the area of a new housing acheme on the out- 
skirts of the town, where So per cent, of the population 
of a bad slum had been removed into the new houses 
I went round that:slum six or eight months ago, just 
at the time a start was being made to clear it, It had 
all the marks of a slum that we have heard described, 
though perhaps it had not some of the features.in the 
character of the people, otherwise it could not have 
responded so quickly as it did, I was not able to 
detect anything worse in the character of the gardens, 
in the fancifulness of the curtains, and in‘the general 
tidiness of the houses inhabited by the slum-dwellers 
than in those inhabited by ordinary people. I do 
not say that would be possible with the slum-dwellers 
of the traditional character such as have been referred 
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to in regard to London. 1 have seen the same kind of 
results produced on a similar scale in Wakefield, and | 
would urge that that kind of evidence is of great 
importance as showing, not that you can cure the slum- 
dweller by material means, but that the material means 
have their power of reaction, and that we cannot afford 
to neglect them. I want to urge the importance of 
light. It was my duty, the other day, to go round a 
considerable slum area in London which was of a very 
complex character, Some of the streets were fairly 
wide and had fairly high buildings, three and four 
_ storeys, and I went into one of these little cul-de-sacs, 
which, although it had a passage through it, had no 
driving way. 1 thought, * Why is this street so much 
pleasanter than any other street I have been in here ? © 
Tt dawned on me that the houses were one storey 
high—it was getting dusk—and there was a decent 
amount of light ; the difference made on me was such 
that I felt, if I had to live in a slum area, I should try 
to live in a place where I could get light, 1 think light 
is a very important factor in its spiritual effect, 1| 
think, too, that space in which to indulge in a sub- 
sidiary occupation, such as a little back garden, is a 
matter of great importance. But if you have not 
enough light, so that things will not grow in your little 
back garden, it is liable to rapid degeneration, 

I agree with what the lecturer said as to the impor- 
tance of circulation. I do not understand him to mean 
that in mo case can you have a little cul-de-sac of 
houses ; so long as it is sufficiently open there is no 
objection, But that you should have a large area of 
stagnant life, in which there is no flow of social and 
material life, is one of the most likely ways of producing 
a sium. I think one of the ways in which you can 
clear it is to open up that area with some through 
communication, and, if possible, some open space with 
something preen about it. 

I would like to emphasise that, while in agreement 
with many of the lecturer's suggestions, I would like 
to put, even before many of them, the question which 
Colonel Levita dealt with—the question of planning. 
The question of securing a certain degree of stability 
in all the districts of a town, of distributing their ditfer- 
ent functions, of getting them into their nght places, 
and then securing that they shall be stable until the 
time comes when there must be a change, and then Jet 
the change be on an orderly plan and carried out as a 
complete and orderly scheme, is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Nothing creates slums more than irregular 
and haphazard changes, which are always preceded by 
a depreciation in the character of the property. Land 
which has ceased to be good residential property and has 
not become good commercial property, in the interval 
becomesasium, We need powers forthe plarining and 
zoning of built-up areas, My observation of what 
has been done by this means in America confirms me 
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as to the practicability of it, and I think it is one of the 
most important things todo, ‘Then, I think, gradually 
—for it will take time—we shall be able im the present, 
and much more easily in the future, to prevent the 
possible growth of slums. 

Mr. Arthur CROW [F.]: I feel tempted to break a 
lance with Colonel Levita on the question of recon- 
ditioning. I feel that much could be done by some 
method of the kind. Nowadays, in some districts, on 
the slightest provocation, whena wall becomes dangerous 
the tendency is to say that the building is not worth 
keeping up, that the cost of repairs is so great that it 
does not pay. Very often the owner says, “ I shall let 
the County Council do what they like with regard to 
this bulging wall, I shall not spend money on it." The 
wall is pulled down, the tenants board themselves in, 
and gradually the whole structure goes from bad to 
worse until itis finally demolished. I think that in many 
cases a little money spent compulsorily would keep these 
houses going for another ten or twelve years. If there 
were a proper system of zoning in the old areas, and 
certain districts were not allowed to be invaded b 
factories, there would be enough public spirit in bot 
owners and occupiers to keep the property in decent 
order, But where the owners find that the land has a 
greater value for factories they do not care. Certain 
districts should be protected from invasion by commer- 
cial premises, especially in the inner belt of London, 
where houses are so necessary. I thought Colonel 
Levita put his foot down unnecessarily heavily on the 
question of reconditioning, for there is much to be said 
in its favour. 

Mr. G. L. PEPLER (Ministry of Health): It gives 
me great pleasure to support the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Duckworth, especially as I was a member of the Un- 
healthy Areas Committee before which he gave such 
valuable evidence. While hearing his paper,a few points 
occurred to me, First, and pre-eminently, the value of 
research, Seeingthe bigmap onthe walls,and havingread 
Charles Booth's books, make one realise the value of get- 
ting to understand causes. ‘This map dates from 1899 to 
1goo, and one feels that something of the kind is due 
again, It is interesting to hear Mr. Duckworth’s com- 
parison with thirty years ago ; though it is rather de- 

ressing to find that some of the former blue has gone 
slack. Udo not think much of the black has gone red, 
and none of it has gone yellow. So it rather indicates 
that the causes, whatever they were, are still operating. 
As he went round the map, I jotted down some of the 
reasons he gave. Sometimes he referred to isolation, to 
an area being surrounded by a river, by a railway, by 
gasworks or a cemetery ; and though he says, rightly, 
that the gasworks worker is not now a type of awkward 
tenant, he emphasises the matter of isolation, and it ts a 
question to which we who are concerned with town 
planning should give careful attention. i wonder 
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whether there is not too great a tendency to segregation 
in some of our new planning, to say, “We will have the 
working classes here, the better classes there,” and so 
on. Mr. Duckworth referred to a particular street, and 
seemed down on the cul-de-sac. 1 do not know how he 
dared to do that with Dr. Unwin here, and I had 
visions of Asmuns Place at Hampstead; I do not 
think that will become a slum. It is the way the thing is 
done, rather than the mere placing of it there. And I 
have heard from a number of people in towns the same 
eriticizm as Mr. Duckworth made. Usually they have 
said it meets the case if there is a footpath way, so that 
you get people passing through. But in these days a 
cul-de-sac ts of very great value if it keeps out through- 
motor trafic. As I heard Mr. Duckworth | was trying 
to apply all these lessons to our modern conditions and 
experiences, to see if we were benefiting by past expe- 
rience. He referred to jerry-building as a cause, and 
here again | wondered whether to-day we are thinking 
enough about quality, because, whatever you build, 
unless it is of good quality, is an inherent slum, unless it 
is a temporary shelter, which it is understood is to be 
cleared away when it has served its purpose. There was 
a reference to village poverty, and that concerns us 
greatly round London. Where the meee of London 
comes it destroys the good and the big houses ; they 
leave the bad. That is a terrible reflection on modern 
civilisation, 

As he mentioned exhibitions, I thought it would give 
me the opportunity to air a pet theory; Why has not 
the greatest City in the Empire its permanent exhibi- 
tion ground ? Here is London ; it has an exhibition at 
the White City and then it has to go to Wembley. Pre- 
sumably in ten years it will want another, and 1 don't 
know where it will go to. He mentions Wembley having 
temporary accommodation for its exhibition folk ; if we 
have a permanent exhibition ground, we can also find a 
place for the people engaged on the work, without 
creating a new slum. | 

Mr. R. J. MITCHELL (Mayor of Plymouth): At 
Plymouth we are very interested in clearing away slum 
roperty, because it is a historic old town, and we have 
ad to make many alterations there in the last few years, 
and we are doing very well in that respect. We have 
had much difficulty in getting the Council to accept 
three-storey flats, because they say two-storey buildings 
are sufficient. In Plymouth the question 1s, do we get 
in the Council houses the kind of tenant we want? 
I am afraid that in many instances the tenants are 
men who are earning a fairly good salary. Paying only 
ten to eleven shillings a week seems hardly fair for a 
man who is earning something like {300 a year, We 
want to get people out of the slum districts and bring 
them out into the fresh air. What we must try to do 
is to teach them when young how to run and manage a 
home ; it can be done by general education and studies 
in domestic subjects. 1 also think we should encourage 
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private enterprise more. These Council howses cannot 
be put up at an économic rent. 

Miss JEFFERY : I am only a visitor, but Mr. Duck- 
worth has-mentioned our work in the Octavia Hill or- 
ganisation, and I would like to express our thanks to 
him for having done so. Those who have done anything 
in this way feel that our work is not the only solution of 
the slum problem. I have felt very keenly that it ts abso- 
lutely necessary, if slums are to be prevented in the 
future, that the replanning of built-up areas shall take 
place, and | have devoted some of my spare time to 
doing what I can to forward that movement and arous- 
ing interest in London itself. 

Mr. F. LEWIS: I also am a visitor, but may | 
enquire whether it would not be a solution, in congested 
areas in London, to put up an economical type of house 
—not the ideal house of the town-planner, but an 
economic house such as the Mayor of Plymouth sug- 
gested ? | mean not too far away, so as to entail a rail- 
way journey to get to work. This would avoid the 
matter of subletting. In all these attempts mace to 
clear slums, what happens is—and I speak with some 
authority, on experience overseas, including Amenca— 
that you send three tenants into one domicile. What we 
want is private enterprise to step in and build places 
where we could house dispossessed people temporarily. 
In the interim you might destroy a spot of 6o houses to 
the acre and then put up houses 20 to the acre, not 
sending them too far out. Johannesburg failed with 
its housing scheme; they tried it for both the Euro- 
pean and the coloured population, and they failed, 
It is dificult to differentiate as to colour between 
the native and the European. We placed them 12 mules 
outside the town, and we relied on the State for con- 
vevance, which would give us facilities to a certain 
point, But a time came when the traffic got better 
returns, and then they side-tracked this temporary 
housing scheme. I have a letter from the architect, 
verified by the town engineer, which tells me that the 
10,000 people whom we housed as a temporary 
measure af 12 miles distance from the town take 
14 hours to get to their work and the same time 
returning from it; and they have had to bring the 
people back to the verv spot that we have cleared 
and which was known as the insanitary area. They 
have to bring them where they can get quick access by 
tram and bus, rather than go to the State-owned rail- 


way. 

The PRESIDENT: We have had an extraordin- 
arily interesting paper, and a deeply mteresting discus- 
sion has followed it. 1 have much pleasure in putting 
the vote of thanks to you. 

Carned by acclamation. 

Mr. DUCKWORTH : I can only say—thank you 
very much indeed for having invited me to address 
you in the first place, and, in the second, for having 
listened so patiently to what | had to say. 
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Sir John Vanbrugh 
1664—1726 
BY ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F], F.S.A. 


TE bicentenary of Sir John Vanbrugh has been 
so well recognised in the public Press, and illus- 


A trations of his work so freely given, that it does 
not stem necessary here to make more than a brief 
commentary on the more strictly architectural aspect 
of his life and work, } 

Recognition of his genius was started by Robert 
Adam, some years in advance of the well-known culogy 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his Discourses at the B.A. 
The exact terms used by Adam are worthy of close 
attention, Sir Wm, Chambers must have read them 
with satisfaction, as confirmation of his estimate of his 
rival's general unsoundness of doctrine. 

The average student of architecture, nurtured on 
Cred Architecture and the Encyclopedia of Gwilt, has 
had little use for Vanbrugh, and in a way his reactions 
to Blenheim and Castle Howard, when actually seen, 
may prove a fair criterion of his own growth in archt- 
tectural appreciation. The faults and deficiencies of 
Vanbrugh are so easily seen. Castle Howard, sixteen 
miles from York, is lesa often visited than Blenheim, so 
close to Oxford, The drawings in Vitrwviws Britan- 
nicus hardly prepare the student for the amazingly pic- 
turesque quality of the Yorkshire Paluce, more parti- 
cularly on the entrance side. The distant masses of the 
further wings are an essential element, that is hardly 
realised on paper. Disraeli’s appreciation of the house 
was a penuine tribute. Blenheim is deliberately a monu- 
ment, but the idea that it is uninhabitable arises from a 
misconception. Robert Adam meets this point, when he 

uts Vanbrugh above Inigo Jones, as understanding 
etter“ the manner of living amongst the great.” Blen- 
heim, in fact, with its corridors, internal courts for light, 
and combination of large state-rooms with smaller 
apartments for actual use, is, in point of plan, far in 
advance of its time. The Press has seized on the 
‘amateur aspect of Vanbrugh, and his apparently 
sudden incursion into architecture, oblivious that when 
Swit wrote, 
“Van's genius, without thought or lecture, 
Is hugely turned to architecture,” 
he was delighting in a rhyme for a very awkward word. 
Palladio, during a prison confinement in Paris, would be 
a very adequate text book, not to mention the culti- 
vated society that visited him in the Bastille. 

Those who have been caught abroad in times of poli- 
tical tension know how fateful are the rods, tapes, and 
above all the inquisitive habits, of the student of archi- 
tecture. Vanbrugh was lucky to be released as soon as 
he was. No doubt in Paris he admired the “ College of 


Nations,” opposite the Louyre, as much as Wren had 
done on his earlier visit. Returning to London he must 
have been sympathetically received by Wren, and it is 
practically certain that, without his concurrence and the 
draughtsmanship of Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh would have 
been unable to deliver the goods, cither at Castle 
Howard or Blenheim. The leisurely method of building 
by measure was also in his favour, He had at hand in 
Wren’s office a staff that could supply all that he him- 
self lacked for his first essays in architecture. He was 
too little broken in to settle down to serious drawing. 
Dashing sketches, and a hastily roughed-out half- 


elevation, to be redrawn and put in by others, was his 


method, but it was preceded by that acute visualisation 
of the design, as a whole outstanding and completed 
mass, which marked the real architect. 

Hawksmoor never afterwards escaped from his mflu- 
ence, and oscillated between the mass of Vanbrugh and 
the grace of Wren, seldom succeeding in any adequate 
fusion of the contrasting elements. 

Vanbrugh’s originality was, in part, a perception of 
the unity of building. He certainly looked at what was 
known as “ Gothic " in much the same way as Robert 
Adam, that is, as composition in terms of light, shade 
and grouping. Some years ago a writer, giving an 
account of English architects in a French paper, com- 
pared Vanbrugh to Charles Garnier, provided the latter 
was deprived of all his school-acquired technique. 
Vanbrugh in fact never understood detail, At the Coli- 
seum the Roman architect, to save time and labour, 
chopped out the bases of the upper orders to a 45° 
level. Vanbrugh goes one better in a drawing, and 
blocks out caps and bases alike in this naive fashion. 
In the third volume of the Wren Society will be given a 
St. Paul's drawing where the western tower, above the 
carefully drawn nave, is blocked in with a brush. If this 
is not an actual friendly suggestion by Vanbrugh, it is 
the most complete thing in his manner that can be 
imagined. After all, there is a complete parallel in the 
case of orators. In the late eighteenth century auditors 
of Edmund Burke could hardly support the amazing 
occasional crudity of his language and similes: “ Rare 
gems that needed polish” was-Robert Adam's apt 
reference to this aspect of Vanbrugh’s work. 

One of the singularities of his design is the insistence 
on circular heads to his windows, nearly always m two 
tiers. It may be assumed that some constructive 
instinct led to thia preference of his over the more 
manageable lintel for domestic work. 

Another mannerism is the use of the lunette in the 
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tympana of pediments, as in the Clarendon Press, and 
at Compton Verney. His large scale is more easily 
understood ; greater Continental expetiencewould go far 
to explain it, but his freedom from any pedantry in the 
use of the orders is his own. With him they were 
merely a means to an end, and probably he had not the 
remotest conception of the Greck idea of an essential 
beauty, acquired by a process of logical refinement. To 
Nash “an Tonic was an Tome, and he did not care 
which example his assistant used,” and it is probable 
that Vanbrugh’s idea was nearly as crude, only he was 
more apt to dash out an ornament, or terminal, with a 
brush, and leave the tradesmen to convert it into terms 
of actual building—that is at least the impression 
produced by the “ shaving brushes of Blenheim.” 

It is very good for the student brought up on 
Chambers, a master who could not pass St. Paul's 
without regretting the absence of any diminution in 
the pilasters of the exterior, to. come in contact with the 
massive nonchalance of Vanbrugh. He might do worse 
than mentally recompose the conception of Somerset 
House in terms of the earlier master. Sir John Soane, 
for all his academic study, had an eye for Vanbrugh’s 
dispositions, When called upon for an official report 
for a Palace for the Duke of Wellington after 
Waterloo, he takes Blenheim #5 an example, and 
his Royal Palace design of 1821 recalls the outline 
plan of the main blocks of that example. Thanks to the 
Duchess Sarah it is more difficult to form an impression 
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of Vanbrugh as an architect of interiors, The dome 
vestibule of Castle Howard, however, is fine, and in 
both instances he showsatrue perception of the superior 
claim of the hall over the staircase. 

The great library at Blenheim is a magnificent room, 
but one is left in doubt as to his authorship of the detail. 
There is an uncomfortable feeling that no furniture 
could be large enough to be in scale. Probably his later 
work was more relevant to domestic usage. 

Of work ascribed to him at Stowe, the Temple of 
Venus is a fine composition, but it is sometimes attri- 
buted to Wm. Kent, who may have revised and exe- 
cuted the design. There is, in fact, a singular absence of 
really accurate knowledge of his works, He was con-: 
stantly aided by local architects, as by Coleman at Kim- 
bolton, and his indifference in matters of detail would 
render him dependent on such assistance. John James 
of Greenwich, Archer, and, no doubt, other very com- 
petent architects, were at hand, when Hawksmoor was 
no longer available. ‘There is nothing in this, however, 
to detract from Vanbrugh's essentially dominating 
influence. 

Vanbrugh, despite all critics, remains a great per- 
sonality. He added something essential to the preced- 
ing tradition. No doubt Palladio in his Miega and 
Thiene designs opened up the road, but Vanbrugh 
added to it a definite element, which is perhaps best 
described as romantic. He reasserted the “ poetry of 
architecture." 
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Old Bridges of France 


BY HENRY M. FLETCHER [F']. 


The most august title in Western Christendom 

tells of the veneration of pre-Christian Rome for 
this ancient mystery, The a Ateal world showed the 
same feeling in a contrasted mood, by attributing the 
design of its more daring bridges to the Devil, and 
the vindictiveness of the majority in the London 
County Council towards Waterloo Bridge may be 
charitably explained as dread of magic. Thechildren’s 
game of 

* London Bridge is broken down ” 
after proposing and rejecting various materials with 
which it might be built up again, ends with the 
seemingly irrelevant verse 
“ Here comes a poor prisoner, 
Let's cut off bis head " : 

but cunning folklorists have traced in this infantile 
jingle a survival into the twentieth century of the rite 
of human sacrifice by which primitive bridge-builders 
sought to appease hostile demons and to weave magic 
into the structure. But there is in truth no need of 
prucsome ceremonial ; the magic steals unbidden into 
every bridge, and few men are so pressed for time or 
60 insensitive that they will not loiter a little, as they 
cross, to watch the bubbles on the water, the fish, the 
boats that pass beneath, or turn aside to the river's 
edge and pore upon the arches, filled with shadows and 
reflected lights, the dignity of their march from bank 
to bank and their steadfastness in contrast with the 
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hurrying water. The divorce of engineering and 
architecture has been disastrous In many ways, In 
none more than in bridge-building. Our architects 
have concerned themselves too litthe with structure, 
our engineers not at all with appearance. Waterloo 
Bridge is a success because it was the culmination of a 
long tradition, developed through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, of masonry bridges. Take the 
old bridges at Henley, Richmond, Martdenhead, 
Shrewsbury, General Wade's bridge at Chollerford, 
the original bridges of Blackfriars and Westminster, 
and you see the genesis of Waterloo Bridge. Those 
who say “ Surely we have engineers who can pive us a 
bridge that will vie with Waterloo Bridge in beauty 
and vet fulfil present-day requirements “ either do not 
use their eyes or do not know what they are talking 
about. The requisite tradition does not exist. Or 
do they expect a fine bridge on the grand seale to be 
evolved from the study of Charing Cross and Black- 
friars, of Hammersmith and the Tower ? 

In the beautiful book* which they have presented 
to our Library, Professor Emerson and Monsieur 
Gromort, old pupils of Laloux, have collaborated to 
place on record many of the fine bridges to be found 
in every part of France. The book is worthy of the 
subject, and it is impossible to say more. The period 





* Old Bridge: of France. By William Emerson and Georges 
Gromort. Published by the Press of the American Institute 
of Archttecta, New York. 
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dealt with extends from Roman days to the end of the 
eighteenth century, from the Pont du Gard, built 
probably in the reign of Augustus, to the Pont de la 
Concorde, under construction while the guillotine was 
at work in the adjoming Place. 

The book is evidently the result of long and exten- 
give travel and careful research. Most parts of France 
have been visited, a task which cannot be carried out 
in a hurry, and the amount of histoncal information 
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style and direct statement. The colour ts pure and 
clean, and the brushwork, for all its apparent freedom, 
never interferes with the precision of the drawing. In 
spite of the simplification of detail, comparison with the 
measured drawings proves that nothing essential 1 
scamped or slurred over. The colour reproductions, 
by Daniel Jacomet and Co,, of Paris, are of such 
excellence that except by touch they are hard te dis- 
tinguish from original work. Where all are so fine tt is 





THe Baiper at Lavan. 


which has been brought together must represent vears 


of work. In form, the volume ia of very great beauty. 
Paper and type are admirable—the many process 
reproductions, to the delight of the discriminating 
reader, are printed on paper, instead of on clay, and 
there is a valuable two-page diagram, showmg im 
outline all the bridges described, and a few more 
besides, drawn to the same stale. But it is the illus- 
trations which give such distinction to the book, 
There are twenty-four water-colours by the late 
Pierre Vignal, which are a model of bold and dashing 


By Pierre Vignal 


o 

difficult to choose, but we may call attention especially 
to the Pont du Gard, sombre and majestic under a 
cloudy sky, the Roman bridge at Saint Chamas, with 
its two little triumphal arches shimmering ,with heat 
in the dust of Provence, and, best of all, the near view 
of the Pont Marie at Paris, a masterpiece of composi- 
tion and harmonious colour, with tts three grey cut- 
Waters stemming the green swirls of the Seine. 

As if this were not enough, we have thirty-four 
pencil sketches by S. Chamberlain and Louis C. 
Rosenberg, whose delicacy, sensitiveness and economy 
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of line is as remarkable m its way as the freedom and 
breadth of the water-colours. Indeed, Monsicur 
Laloux, who writes an introduction, and who must be 
hardened to all the usual merits of architectural draw- 
ing, can only describe them, with Dominie Sampson, 
as prodycieux. 

Lastly, there are forty-four sheets of measured 
drawings. We are not told precisely to whom these 
are due, but internal evidence makes it fairly certain 
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wrought by differences in the elements of a bridge— 
arch or arches, piers, two abutments and a parapet. 
From the mighty arch at Lavaur, 75 feet high and 
160 feet wide, and the fortress-bridge at Cahors, with 
cieht arches and three towers—surely the noblest 
medixval bridge in Europe—to such scholarly trifles 
as the canal-bridge at Toulouse and the bridge of the 
Beautiful Fountains at Juvisy, every type of bridge is 
represented that was known before the days of steel 
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‘Tne Bripce anp Tue Crry or Cancassone. By Pierre Vignal 


that they come from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
style of draughtsmanship is French, So is the pleas- 
ingly cavalier treatment of English orthography ; 
“ Section trough AB ” occurs several times, “ Archs “ 
enlivens Plate vy, and “* Nich ” Plate xxii, 

They are models of accuracy and beauty, and should 
serve to guard some generations of our own students 
from the thick-line plague, and to show them how 
much feeling can be expressed within the limits of 
geometrical draughtsmanship. 

Turning from the illustrations to the subject-matter 
of the book, one admires the variety that can be 


and concrete. It is interesting to note the persistence 
of certain methods due to the Romana, and especially 
that of piercing the upper parts of piers or spandrels 
with subsidiary arches or with circular or oval holes. 
The object was no doubt partly to lighten weight and 


economise masonry, partly to allow passage for flood 
waters. Itis to be seen in all the Roman brid 
trated ; in the Middle Ages in the huge arch at Céret 


ilus- 


on the Spanish border, which the authors suggest was 
acopy of a previous Roman bridge—it certainly does not 


look mediaxval—and in the Pont d’Avignon; in the 


early seventeenth century at Toulouse, and again and 
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again in all the later work. We learn with surprise 
that the first use in France of a balustraded parapet 
was in the Pont de la Concorde, designed in 1772, 
and that it was there used not for its own sake but to 
harmonize with Gabriel's treatment of the Place. The 
bridge of Clare College, Cambridge, was finished in 
rogo, and that of St, John’s College in 1712, and it is 
unlikely that so natural a treatment was unknown or 
did not suggest itself to French architects. One can 





of its function and so rich in light and shade as to be 
one of the most impressive of human structures, and 
whatever is added beyond its primary need is in most 
cases a mere distraction and weakening of effect. A 
special character is given by the cutwaters, which 
clearly distinguish a bridge from a viaduct, an aqueduct 
or any other series of arches not subject to the pressure 
of running water on their bases. ‘They are sometimes 
confined to the up-stream side, but are more generally 
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THe Baiwcr at Ontnez. By Pierre Vignal 


only guess that they deliberately rejected it as, too 
frivolous a finish for such a monumental structure as a 
bridge. [It undoubtedly reduces the apparent weight 
over the crown of the arch, and in the Pont de la 
Concorde, which like Perronet’s other bridges sutfers 
from excessive thinness at that point, the gain is 
questionable. ‘4 
‘Ornament, after all, adds little beauty or significance 
to a bridge. A succession of arches, whether monu- 
mentally similar, as in Waterloo Bridge, or varying in 
span and height under a curving roadway, as in the 
majority of mediaval bridges, is so clearly expressive 


added down-stream as well, to prevent the formation 
of back eddies which may undermine the piers. In 
the Pont Valentré at Cahors the acutely-pointed cut- 
waters are carried up 57 feet sheer without a moulding 
ora change of plane from water to parapet, where they 
form refuge recesses for foot passengers. Nothing 
could be nobler or more reasonable, nor could there 
be a more cogent argument in favour of directness in 
bridge design. As an interesting contrast, we have the 
bridge of St. Laurent at Chalon-sur-Sadne, begun by 
the engineer Gauthey in 1776. Here the cutwaters 
start tapering as soon as they leave the water; the 
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Parapet is 37 feet up, and they are carried yet another 
22 feet higher to form four pairs of obelisks! An 
ingenious conceit, but one that would grow tedious 
with repetition, and you feel that the man who devised 
it was at least as intent on expressing his personality 
as on building a bridge. Not that Gauthey is by any 
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low bank to a high, and, like the old builders of the 
Elvet bridge at Durham, he faced it in the most direct 
manner, with a continuous gradient and progressively 
increasing arches. Note the refinement of curves in 
the planning of piers and abutments, designed to guide 
the flow of the stream along the lines of least resistance, 





THe Barpce ar AIMVAULT. 


means negligible as a bridge-builder; four of his 
designs are given in this collection, and one of these, at 
Gueugnon on the Arroux, is on all counts the most 
interesting of the eighteenth-century bridges illus- 
trated. In the rest his scholarship ts apt to “ stick 
out in the shape of urns, Greek frets, obelisks and 
other trimmings ; in this it is set to the task of re- 
fining and shaping the essential parts of the bridge. 
The problem was the uncommon one of rising from a 


From a drawmg by Louis C. Rosenberg 


and how these curves are carried up to die away 
imperceptibly in the soffits of the arches. The delicate 
problems of stereotomy involved, differing in every 
arch according to its size, are tackled with no apparent 
effort, Little wonder that the illustrators shrank from 
such a ticklish subject ; a photograph would have been 
interesting, to show how much or how little these 
refinements tell in execution. 

The longer one studies the great body of work 
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brought together within the covers of this book, the 
more clearly it appears that the best, the most beautiful 
and the most striking bridges are those designed by 
men so intent upon building the best possible bridge 
that they had no time or strength left apie dates or 
for whispering, even to themselves, a hint of their own 
cleverness in bridge-design, Wherever such whispers 
are heard—and they are heard more than once towards 
the end of the volume—the design suffers, It must 
be admitted, too, that by the end of the eighteenth 
century Perronct had allowed science to master 
rather than to serve him, and in his bridges at St. Die, 
Pont Ste. Maxence and in Paris had widened and 
flattened his arches and thinned their crowns to a point 
where stone masonry ceases to appear stable; one 


Baorce ofr Cram. Built rhok-1611, 
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feels that if more was demanded in this direction it was 
time to turn to other materials. 

The book gives rise to another thought—that what 
has been done for France should surely be done for 
England, even if on a less sumptuous scale. There 
is plenty of material, but alas, it diminishes daily! 
Every year sees some fine bridge destroyed on 
account of the increase in volume and speed of our 
road traffic, and there is none too much time for 
recording by measurement, photograph and sketch 
those that are left. Will not our Allied Societies 
combine to form such a record, each in itsjown 
district? The standard has been set for them by 


Messrs. Emerson and Gromort: let them beat at if 
they can. 
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The Development of London and the Home Counties 
THE NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN. 
By H. V. Lancuester [F.]. 


Resulting from the presentation to the Prime Minis- 
ter of a Memorandum on this subject, the following 
representative deputation attended before the Rt. Hon. 
Neville Chamberlain, M-P., Minister of Health, on 


Tuesday, March 23rd, 1926. 
Society. 
Town Planning Institute 


Town Planning Institute 

Town Planning Institute 

Institute of Transport ar 

Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association | 

Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers 

The London Society .. 

The London Society . . 

The London Society . . é. 

Metropolitan Public Gardens 


Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association. 

Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

R.LB.A. and Roads Improve- 
ment Association. 

Roads Improvement Assocm- 
tion. 

Commons and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society. 

Commons and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Sacety, 

London Playing Fields Society 

National Housing and Town 
Planning Coune:l. 

National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation. 

National Playing Fields Asso- 
cation, 

Secretary “A 


Representatree. 
Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombic. 
Mr. Thomas Adams. 
Mr. E. BR. Abbott. 
Mr. W. H. Gaunt. 
Me. Ewart G, Culpin. 


Mr. Edward Willis. 

Capt. G. 8, C. Swinton, 

Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 

Mr. Arthur Crow. 

"The Earl of Meath. 

Mr. H. T. Tozer. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge. 

Major R. A. B. Smith. 

Sir Edgar Bonham Car- 
ter. 

Mr. L. W. Chubb, 

Mr, F, R. Bush. 

Major C, P. Lovelock. 

Sir Arthur Crosfield, Bt. 


Lieut.-Col, K. Vaughan 
Morgan, LP. 
Mr. Alfred R, Potter. 


The speakers were introduced by Professor Aber- 
crombie, who drew the Minister's attention to the 
number of societies represented and the variety of 
aspects from which these looked at the problem of 
London's expansion. He emphasised the view that 
present conditions demanded the study of a wide 


area. Mr. Thomas Adams, who followed, 


referred 


to the degree of success achieved by Joint Town 
Planning Committees, and to his work at New York, 
which he thought presented more difficulties than 
might be expected in the case of London. Alderman 
Culpin mentioned that 2,000 acres were required 
for the normal annual increase in population and 


claimed it as desirable that this should be provided 
for in Garden Cities or Satellite Towns. Mr. W. R. 
Davidge, on behalf of the R.1,B.A., said that this body 
would be glad to help forward the preparation of a 
Regional plan, and mentioned that the scheme of 
arterial roads, considered visionary in 1913, had been 
in a large measure actually carried out. Mr. Lawrence 
Chubb dealt with the serious shortage in playing fields 
and playgrounds, mentioning that the L.C.C. could 
not meet half the applications it received. Small open 
spaces and squares, also, were being lost in redevelop- 
ment. There was a shortage of 15,000 acres, and the 
pressing need was for powers to purchase cheap land 
where it could be secured in advance of building 
development. 

The Minister, in reply, said that as the procedure 
advocated by the deputation was a conference of all 
the local authorities concerned, he should like first 
to be assured that this would lead to the end aimed at, 
numely an ordered acheme for development. Such a 
scheme, however sound, must affect districts un- 
equally, and each striving to protect its own interests, 
the result would be hindrance rather than help for 
such a colossal plan. While he himself was con- 
vinced of the advantages of such a scheme, it was quite 
another matter to persuade the local authorities whose 
willing assent was necessary to success. He would see 
whether @ conference could be convened, but matters 
of policy were involved which would have to be in- 
vestigated first. He added that he was strongly in 
sympathy with any movement for securing open 
spaces in advance of development. These would not 
be thrown away whatever plans were finally adopted. 

In thanking the Minister for his reply, Professor 
Abercrombie said that the various bodies had many 
ideas as to the ways and means of preparing such a 
plan which they would put forward in a memorandum. 

Note.—It will be seen that while Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain was in complete sympathy with the views 
of the deputation—telling them, in fact, that they were 
preaching to the converted—he could not visualise 
3 vast number of local bodies, some of them small 
rural councils, taking an equally advanced view, and 
could Jook for no serious action as likely to arise from 
a general conference—certainly not for sr Papeberpange 
in contributing to such a fund as would be needed to 
prepare a scheme on so large a scale. Of course it 
was not possible for him to hint at imposing plan 
provided by any superior authority, a course too 
foreign to the traditions of our system of local govern- 
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ment: but in some way the impression on the deputa- 
tion’s mind was that nothing short of this would bring 
about any speedy solution of the problem. Possibly 
the only hope for Greater London is a reconstruction 
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of its mode of government on more logical lines, 
As things are at present the more vital interests of the 
majority of the controlling bodies within the area have 
but little relation to its development as a whole, 


Devonshire House Buildings 
BY CHARLES MARRIOTT 


For the layman, at any rate, one effect of the visit to 
the new buildings on the Devonshire House site on 
Saturday, 20 March, was to clear up any uncertainty 
in his mind as to whether the details of construction 
in architecture ought or ought not to be expressed in the 
elevations. In the light of the new Piccadilly Build- 
ing, designed by Messrs. Carrere and Hastings, of 
New York, and Professor C, H. Reilly, the answer 
seems clear enough ; it depends upon the kind of con- 
struction. The expression is an artistic virtue exactly 
so long as it happens as a natural consequence of the 
method of building. When the method is so radically 
altered that it ceases to be building as our forefathers 
understood the word the artistic virtue is te say so ; and 
it ia because the Piccadilly Building says so more plainly 
than we have been used to that it strikes the layman 
as a fine piece of contemporary architecture. As nearly 
as may be the whole of the stone facing proclaims ttself 
to be a protective and decorative “skin,” bearing pretty 
much the same relation to the steel framework as the 
planking or plating to the ribs of a ship. j 

This, one cannot help feeling, is a great step gained. 
In his remarks to the visitors, and in part explanation of 
theextraordinary rapidity of itserection, Professor Reilly 
said that the building had been not so much “ built ~ 
as ‘' assembled.” He said it with some appearance of 
regret, But why ? Surely the time has come when we 
should take hold of machine production and construc- 
tion with both hands, and design accordingly. One 
would have said that what was the matter with a good 
many recent buildings was that they pretended to be 
built when they were in fact assembled. ‘The Piccadilly 
Building looks like the kind of labour that produced it, 
than which there can be no higher tribute to any work 
of art. It looks like it so frankly as to raise in acute 
form a minor question of ornament. The ornament on 
the Piccadilly Building is charming in itself ; a chasing 
or engraving of the surface at the right intervals with 
as little pretence, even in the lonic capitals, of a struc- 
tural function as a trellised “ creeper "on a wall; but 
it does help to confirm the belief that Renaissance 
afnament presupposes mechanical production—from 
a good design, understood. Minor variations which 
please in Gothic are a positive defect in it. The com- 
parison that comes to mind is that of the written page 
with the printed page. Each lends itself equally to 


“design,” in spacing, balance and proportion; but 
the irregularities which charm in the one are a nuisance 
in the other. Once put vour money on precise regularity 
and exact repetition and the machine is the logical 
unswer ; and the next step for architects in “ assem- 
bled " buildings is surfacé decoration. by mechanical 
means. 

But the Piccadilly Brilding, though it raises this 
question, does not rest upon its decoration. It rests 
upon the admirable proportions of the blocks of which 
it ia composed and the logical rightness of their artica- 
lations in one commanding mass. No recent building 
that one can think of supports more strongly Mr. Man- 
ning Robertson’s contention—in Laymen and the New 
Architecture—that the ty of the modern great 
building is the Tibetan monastery. The disposition of 
the windows, satisfying the eye with the proportion 
of voids and solids, proclaims the nature of the interior 
accommodation. You see that, just asthe stone “ skin” 
is independent of deeper structure, so the internal 
economy can be adjusted without affecting the splendid 
proportions of the whole. Apart from all its other 
merits the Piccadilly Building leaves the exciting im- 
pression of having cleared the ground of past confu- 
sions in methods of building and pointed the way to the 
developments of the future. 

Possibly because it is further advanced it is the 
intertor of the building for Messrs. Thomas Cook 
and Sons, designed by Mr. Arnold Mitchell, that 
makes the best impression. So far as the exterior 
is concerned it lines a thoroughfare simply and sén- 
sibly, though the treatment is somewhat heavy. 
Obviously, here, there was not the same opportunity 
of site as with the Piccadilly Building, Obviously, too, 
the real “ meaning “of the building is inside: a place 
for comfort and expedition in business. From this 
point of view it is a triumphant success. Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell's remarks to the visttors made one see the 
building in progress, in orderly economy with severe 
application to purpose. Both in the great banking 
hall, covering half an acre, and in the various offices 
the impression is that of perfect lighting and free- 
dom from distraction, and the composition of 
the whole from a simple unit of construction deter- 
mined by the supports is a delight to the methodical 
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The Library 


Noves py Mamness or THe Lirenatune Committe: ON 
Recent Acgursitions. 

[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 

more detailed critictrm.] 

TTALIAN GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By J.C. 
Shepherd, A.B.IB.A., and G. A. Jellicoe. London: 
Ernest Benn, Ltd. Folio, 26 pp. o2 plates. 1925. 
£5 $5. net. 

This admirable work hes been planned for the use of the 
architect rather than for the collector of picture books, [ts aim 
is to give the reader a clear grasp of the ides behind the gardens 

eecri rather than @ series of pretty photographs of the 
detmilé that adorn them. Ir is im this that i differs from some 
other works on the same subject that have preceded it, although 
it also has the additional justification of including many ger- 
dens that have not been adequately studied before. 

The $7 gardens selected, which are chronologically arranged, 
have been carefully surveyed and illustrated by excellent plans 
and sections rendered in a very simple and beautiful atvle ; there 
are taken marked on the plans, which is a very practical iden. 
‘The historical introduction and notes on the gardens are 
decorated with charming sketches. G. BT. 
BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE, Architect and 

Master of many Arts. The text by Hartley Burt 
Alexander, Ralph Adams Cram, George Ellery Hale, Lee 
Lawrie, C. Howard Walker and Charles Harris Whitaker. 
Published by the American Institute of Architects, Inc., 
New York City; 1925. 6 10s. 

A sumptuous large folio volume containing a large number 
of illustrations from drawings in pen, pencil and water- 
colour, and photographs of this artist's delightful work, archi- 
tecture, decoration, carving, sculpture, umination, magazine 
covers and book plates, etc. LA 


DIE SCHONE HAUSTURE AM NIEDERRHEIN UND 
IM BERGISCHEN LAND, With a preface by Prof. P. 
Klotzbach, B#.D.A, Sm, fo. Elberfeld, 1925. gt. 

A collection of photographs of a large number of entrance 
doorways from the Lower Rhineland, chiefly of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The fanlights are, many of 
them, particularily charming. ‘T is no text. = 

A. H, ML 


DALMATIENS ARCHITERKRTUR UND PLASTIBR. By 
Cirillo M. Iwekovic. Vols. VL-VILL. Fo. Vienna [1926.] 
{6. [Anton-Schroll and Co,, Vienna,] 

This book is the conclusion of a very exhaustive study of 
architecture in Dalmatia, profusely illustrated with phote- 
graphs: « mst interesting study showing the gradual 
development of Koman architecture at-a distance from the 
centre, CC. ELS. 


MODERN THEATRES. By Irving Pichel. 

In this book Mr. Pichel states the principles underlying the 
construction of an ideal stage and the relation of the audi- 
torium to it, based on analyses of theatres that have been 
constructed to serve the needs of American " community 
centres and “* little theatre ” groups as well as the large city 
with its commercial playhouse. I[t sketches briefly the 
historical traditions of theatre building and has chapters on 
stave plans, provision for backstage workers, stage equipment, 
lighting, machinery and stage fittings. ‘There are many illus- 
trations, minging from the ‘Teatro Farnese at Palma 
Elizabethan stage to the most modern theatres in America 
and other countries. Cot Ys 


and the 


PICTURESQUE PALESTINE, By Karl Grober, [Jar- 
rolds and Co., London, 1925.] 255. 

This book is the fourth volume of the Orbis Terrarum 
Series, and is devoted to Palestine, Arabia and Syria. The 
firat 1co photographic reproductions illustrate Jerusalem, and 
the book contains altogether over 400 pictures. The ‘to 
graphs ere well chosen and are beautifully reproduced, To 
turn the pages is a continual spur to the imagination, and gives 
a very full idea of the successive cultures and religious influ- 
ences from the Roman and the Early Christian times os repre- 
sented by their buildings. 

It is not Herr Griber's fault that so little remains of the 
ancient Hebrew buildings ; one must still content with 
descriptions from the Bible and Josephus to picture Jerusalem 
in all her glory, bur this book will help to convey, to those who 
have not visited Palestine, the wealth of architectural beauty 
which exists. The letterpress, consisting of a dozen pages, is, 
ef course, entirely inadequate, although within the narrow 
compass of 12 pages there is ed as much information 2 is 
possible. Le ona 


MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE. Ange-Jacques Gabriel. 
(1f98-1762). By H. Bartle Cox. 80. London, 1926. 
tos, Od, 

The name of Gabriel is rightly included in Messrs. Benn's 
series of Mastera of ‘hitecture, and this welcome work is 
Ulustrated by the usual well produced plates, The introduc- 
tion insists more on the setting than the man; perhaps the 
nuthor need not be quite ao much afraid that the publication 
of this book will lead to a style Gabnel " m Cen pee 


ANCIENT COTSWOLD CHURCHES. By Ulric Daubeny. 
4p. Cheltenham. 23s. [Ed. J. Hurrow and Co., 
(Cheltenham), 1421. 

This is a book covering 6 field which is perhaps not Hs 


wellknown, It begins with a gf and introduction. * 
district is divided and mathodially described in the following 


eleven eet 
The book ts nicely ihhustrated with photogra and sketches 
and a few plans of the more important chur ; C. 5. 
SOME EARLY AND LATER HOUSES OF PITY. By 
J. M, Hobson, M.D., B.Sc. fo. Routledge, res. 6d. 
Dr. Hobson's book is really a history of the Whitgift Hospital 
at Croydon, and of its younger sister, Trinity (or Abbot's) 
Hospital, at Guildford, but in tracing the origin of these post- 
Reformation foundations from the Leper Houses and Monastic 
institutions of the Middle Ages, he has allowed himself to be 
inveigled into n survey, county by county, of similar houses 1m 
Englund. He has achieved his first object very well, but his 
second thoughts have produced work which is too sketchy to 
be of very much value. 5 
The hustories of the two hospitals that the author really 
knows, und the descriptions of their treasures, are adnurable, 
and the details of the building of Whiteift Hospital, taken from 
letters written by the Rev. Samuel Fynch (who seemed to have 
heen u kind of Parson-Clerk-of-Works} to Archbishop Whitgift 
and his Steward, are most interesting, and shed a flood of light 
an the building methods of the period. ee 


ELEMENTARY GUIDE TO REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
By Albert Lakeman. Svo. Land.1g25. 24. [Concrete 
* Puoblicatrons, Ltd] 
This is a useful little book for beginners, possibly for others 
and contains much useful information. Clearly written and 
well duetrated. C.s. 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, r924. 
Book of PROCEEDINGS. 

Amongst the numerous letters expressing apprecia- 
tion of the value of the work of the Educational Con- 
press, the following has been received from Professor 
Emerson, of the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
(Hon, Corr, AY.) :— 

Massachusetts Institute af Technology, 
Department of Architecture, 
491 Bovirton Street, Hostan. 
& March roz6. 

Dear Ma, MacActstern,—I wish to take an early 
opportunity to make my acknowledgments to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for the care and 
thoroughness that went into the production of their 
Proceedings of the International Congress on Archi- 
tectural Education. The material itself as a matter of 
record is of the greatest interest and yalue ; the com- 
parative tables are most instructive and helpful; in 
fact, the entire volume contains much that may be of 
the greatest value to the schools of architecture in any 
country. 

My memory of the many hospitalities and courtesies 
received at that time is still fresh and pleasant, and this 
reminder of those days and the chance to compare 
notes with fellow architects from other countries is 
most refreshing and stimulating. 

Please express my thanks and appreciation to those 
whose efforts arc responsible for this most satisfactory 
result.— Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Wot. Emerson. 


Correspondence 


THE WIDENING OF ROADS. 
The Art: Clad, — 
4o Dover Street, 


a4 Aforch 1926. 
The Editar, Journat R.1.B.A,— 

Dear Ste,—While strolling along the country roads 
it has often occurred to me that where the widening of 
these is found necessary it might be carried out in the 
following munner. 

The whole of the roadway should be reserved for 
vehicular trafic, and new footpaths (frequently one 
only would be required) formed behind the existing 
hedges or fences, which would not need to be dis- 
turbed and which would screen the wayfarer from the 
dust of the passing traffic. 

How pleasant if the trees and hedges which berder 
the roadsides, and which are so often ruthlessly cut 
down, could remain. 

A great deal of labour in levelling, felling of trees and 
uprooting hedges would be saved, and in many cases 
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a simple cinder footpath inside the hedges would 
suthice. 

The cost of widening the roads im the way I suggest 
would be cheaper, and some natural beauties of the 
countryside happily would be preserved. 

No doubt this ideaisin the minds of our town and 
country planning experts, but as I have not seen it 
referred to | give it for what it is worth.—Yours faith- 
fully. Fraxk W. Simon [F.]. 





JUBILEE OF THE ROYAL SANTTARY INSTITUTE, 
Loxpon CONGRESE, = To 10 JuLy 1926. 

Sir Henry Tanner, C.HB. [F.], writes with regard to the 
forthcoming Jubilee of the Royal Sanitary Institute -— 

This year ia the Jubilee of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
it having been founded im the vear following the passing of 
the Public Health Act of 1875 for the purpose of forward- 
ing the objects arrived at in that Act and generally for the 
advancement of sanitary science. 

“The Institute is a composite body, its membership 
including medical men, engineers, architects, municipal 
officers and others interested in its objects, and among 
those who took part in its foundation were many architects 
among whom were Sir Arthur Blomfield, Professor Hayter 
Lewis, Professor Roger Smith, etc., and we still have many 
architects as members, The profession is always repre- 
sented on the Council. It is, however, regretted that ar- 
chitects are not comimyg forward in the numbers they for- 
merly did to take part in the important work carried on by 
the Institute, and as Chairman of the Council the occasion 
of the Jubilee appeared to me to offer a good opportunity 
to appeal to members of the Institute to join us and help 
forward the work of eanitary science and hygienc. 

“Te may be urged that sanitary science os applied to 
buildings has become more or less standardised, and pro- 
yress has been less marked in recent years ; It is neverthe- 
leas importantthat the Royal Sanitary Institute should have 
the active support and co-operation of architects and sur- 
veyors in its work, Especially is this the case because the 
Institute becomes increasingly responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for the examination of candidates desirous of en- 
tering the Public Health Service, which deals largely with 
buildings and subjects allied thereto, and the consequent 
granting of certificates to those who pass the requisite 
standards,” 

A pamphlet haa been issued which states the objects 
and work of the Institute to mark its Jubilee. 





WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

The Editor wishes to correct a statement (given on 
the authority of The Times) in the JourNat of 20 March 
1926, which he now finds to be misleading. 

It was not the Royal Fine Art Commission who 
suggested to the Prime Minister that the future of 
Waterloo Bondge was a matter of national and not 
merely metropolitan interest, or that any action in the 
matter should be by way of a Parliamentary Hill. 


se 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR 
ARCHITECTURE, 

At a Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, on the 29th March, Professor 
Ragnar Ostberg (Honorary Corresponding Member 
of the R.I-B.A.), of Stockholm, was elected by the 
members and his name will be submitted to His 
Majesty the King as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for Architecture for the year 1926. 

In the event of His Majesty graciously signifying 
his approval of the Award, the Medal will be presented 
to Professor Ragnar Ostberg at the Banquet of the 
R.I.B.A. on the 17th June. 

The Medal was presented last year to Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, R_A., F.R.LB.A. 


‘THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION, 
Hovusisg anp Towsx Praxniess Tour. 

Th= spring tour of this Association will be a visit to 
the West of England, comprising the cities of Oxford, 
Bath, Bristol, Cardiff and South Wales. The tour will 
be personally conducted by arrangement with the Corpora- 
tions of the cities concerned, and representatives of the 
cities will accompany the party on each series of visits. 

The tour has been planned specielly to meet the needs 
of members of local authorities, architects and social 
workers interested in housing and town planning reform 
as well aa members of the Association, and it is sumgested 
that local authorities might consider sending one or two 
of their members and officials with the party. The 
tour will last from 16 April to 23 April. Arrangements 
can be made for sections only of the rourto be taken, but 
it is hoped thar members joining the party will do so for 
the whole tour. 

Full particulars of the itimerury, cost, etc., can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, 3 Gray's Inn Place, London, W Cyt, 

Obituary 
JOHN WYNNE [F.] (Retired). 

The death occurred on 15 March of Mr. John Wynne, 
who was in his S$4th vear. 

Mr. Wenne was the son of the late Rev. John Wynne, 
of the Methodist New Connexion, and was educated at 
the Dudley Grammar School. He was articled to Messrs. 
Speakman and Charlesworth, architects, Manchester ; 
afterwards for three and a half years he was principal 
assistant to the late Joseph S, Crowther, the eminent 
church architect. | 

Mr. Wynne commenced practice in Manchester in 
February 1871, and continued there until his renrement 
in rors. He was elected Associate in 1975, and Fellow in 


1875. 

While in Manchester his work consisted of high-class 
shop and dwelling-house property, villas, chapels, ware- 
houses, cold-air stores, stabling, etc. His knowledge of 
construction enabled him to undertake many difficult 
alterations. Mr. Wynne was a past member of the Moss- 
side (Manchester) District Council, where he was Chair- 
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man of the Sewage, Highways, and Health Commiuttees* 
and more recently of the Manchester City Council, where 
he did good work on the Baths, Rivers, Parks and Libraries 
Committees, etc. 

He was Chairman of the South Manchester Liberal 
Association, and President of the South Manchester 
section of the Manchester and Salford Evangelical Free 
Church Council. 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL, 
is March 1926. 
THE LAw of Axctent LicuTs AND EASEMENTS. 

The Council approved the outline of a proposed Hill to 
amend the law relating to the right to hight by providing 
for the arbitration of claims, and to limit the acquirerment 
of other easements, and authorised the representatives of 
the Practice Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A., in con- 
junction with the representatives of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, to submit the proposals to the Law Society and 
discuss them with the latter body. 

Bye-Law 25. 

The Privy Council have approved amendments to 
Pye-Law 25 by an Order dated 5 February 1926. The 
amendments relate to a procedure governing the sus- 
pension of a member, 

SpecraL ELEcTION TO THE FELLOWws«tIr. 

Under the provisions of Bye-Law 12 the following 
architects were elected Fellows of the R.LB.A. >— 

Sir George Washington Browne, P.R.S.A. (Edin- 
burgh}. 

Mr. Walter Hindes Godfrey, F.S.A. (London). - 

Mr. Harry Smith Fairhurst, A.R.LBA, (Man- 
chester), 


‘Tae tate Mr. H. L, PATERSON. 

The Council passed a special resolution of sympathy 
with the relatives of the late Mr. H. L. Paterson, President 
of the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, whose sudden death had de- 
prived the Council of his valuable services and his much 
esteemed personality. 

Rerigen FELLOWSHIP, 

Mr. W. Lister Newcombe (elected Fellow 1880) was 

transferred to the Cluss of Retired Fellows. 
RESIGNATIONS. 

The resignations of Mr, Sydney Searle (Associate) and 

Mr. Arthur Davies (Licentiate) were accepted with regret. 


STUDENTSHIP R.ILB.A. 


‘The following Probationers were elected Srudents of 


the R.1.B.A. -— 

Bostock, Robert, Sparshold Manor, near Winchester 
(Special Exemption granted by Schools Committee). 

Brvec, William Theodore Percival, Farmfield, Penicuik, 
Midlothian, Glasgow School of Architecture. 

Dark, Frank William, 45, Hornsey Rise, N.19, Northern 
Polytechnic. 

Dobie, William, Harrower Glen, Brachead, Oxton, Birken- 
head, University of Liverpool. 

Kendall, Henry, 32, St. Stephen's Gardens, St. Margaret’s- 
on-Thames, University of London. 
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Lubyuski, Norman Francis, Strathmore Avenue, Camps 
Bay, 5. Africa, Intermediate Examination, Cape 
Town, 

Saunders, Dyce Chalmers, The Architectural Association 
34, Bedford Square, W.C.1, Architectural Assocta- 
ton, 

Smail, David Tan Hay, ¢/o Walgite and Elsworth, Hil- 

liards Chambers, Church Square, Cape Town, Inter- 
e¢ Examination, Cape ‘Town. 

Watson, John, 7, Church Road, Giffnock, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, Glasgow School of Architecture, 





CONFERENCE ON HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING AT VIENNA. 


Aninternational town planmng Conference will be held 
in September this year at Vienna in accordance with the 
d=cisions taken at the Conferences at Amsterdam (1924) 
and New York (1925), and in response to the invitations 
of the Mayor and City Council of Vienna, supported by 
the Austrian Government and the Austrian housing and 
town-planning organisations. 

The principal subjects for discussion will be :— 

(a) Examination of the conditions of jand tenure in 
each country and of how far they permut practical results 
respecting town and regional planning 

(a) The rational distribution of and tenement 
houses. 

Vienna preserves much interest from the point of view 
of town planning and housing. It is the centre of an im- 
portant region and has the status not only of a city but of 
a state of the Austrian Republic. The city has had a zon- 
ing plan since 1893 and a general plan since 1594. It has 
its large belt of forest and meadow land amounting in all 
to 11,000 acres. A new town planning scheme ts being 
prepared for the large town area on the left bank of the 
Danube. 

There will be exhibition dealing with the subjects to be 
discussed. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Organsing 
Secretary, International Federation, etc, 3 Gray's Inn 
Piace, W.C.1. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
RBA, Intermediate Examination, May 1926. 


The centres for this Examination will be London 
and Manchester. At both centres the Examination 
will be held from 28th May to rst June 1926, inclusive, 

At the London centre the Oral Examination will be 
held on Thursday, qrd June, and at the Manchester 
centre on Wednesday, and June. 


R.I.B.A. PROBLEM IN DESIGN NO, XC. 
A Desics ror A Cowcest Hatt. 

The attention of students who intend to submit draw- 
ifigs in answer to Problem ur Design No. XC, a Concert 
Hall, is drawn to the fact that they miny, if they ao desire, 
submit hy the 30f October 1g2h, a sketch design for this 
subject for preliminary criticism. 
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Notices 


THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Twelfth General Meeting (Ordmary) of the 
Session c925—26 will be held on Monday, 19 April 1926, 
at & p.m., for the following purposes ;— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on Monday, 29 March 1926; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their atten 
or transfer. 

To read the following paper: “ “The Co-operation of 
Architect and Craftsman,” by Mr. Gilbert Bayes a od Mr. 
Laurznce Turner, FSA. 


B.1.B.A. SESSIONAL PAPERS, 
Members are requested to note that at the General 
Meeting on Monday, 17 May 1926, at § pam., Mr. H. 5. 


Goodhart-Rendel [F.], will read a paper on ‘s The Work 
of the late Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.” 


EXHIBITION OF GARDEN DESIGNS, 
Lecrome oy Mr, F. Ixteo ‘THonas, 


The Exhibition of Garden Design (Drawings, Plans, 
Water Colours and Photographs) now being held m the 
R.LB.A. Galleries, will be open daily from to acm. to 
7 p.m. (Saturday 5 pam.) until Wednesday, 21 April 1926 
Gaeta In connection with the Exhibition, a lecture 

Gardens " will be given in the Cralleries by Mr. F, 
Eig ‘Thomas on Wednesday, 14 April 1926, at 5 p.m. 


OLD ERIDGES OF FRANCE. 
Exmimitrox of Daawines at tHe R.I.BLA. 

Through the kindness of Professor Emerson (Hon. 
Corresponding Member) and Monsieur Gromort, authors 
of the recently published book on the Old Bridges of 
France, an exhibition will be held in the Institute Galleries 
of the onginals of the illustrations of this book. Professor 
Emerson ts | the water-colours by the late Pierre 
Vignal, and a selection from the pencil sketches of Messrs: 
Rosenberg and Chamberlain, and of the measured draw- 
ings. Madame Vignal is lending a selection from her 
husband's water-colours of other subjects. The exhi- 
bition will be opened at 3 p.m. on Thursday, 22 April, and 
remain open daily berween the hours of 1¢ a.m. and 7 p.m- 
(Saturdays § p.m.) until Saturday, 15 May. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE. 
LONDON, 1926. 

‘The Annual Conference of British Architects will take 
place in London from 14 June to 19 June (inclusive). 

All Members of the R.1,B.A., the Architectural Associa- 
ton, and the Albed Socteties in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Overseas are invited to take part in the Conference, 

It is hoped that many ladies will be present, as guests 
of members, at all the events contained in the programme. 

Members are particularly requested to make ao note of 
the date (14 and 19 June), and to keep themselves free trom 
Ofher engagements. 

A complete Programme with full particulars will be 
issued in the near future to all the members of the bodies 
mentioned above, 


re 
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ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 
Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C-1, at a fee 
of (2 2s. per day, All enquiries with to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler at that address, 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.1.B.A. JOURNAL. 


The attention of all members of the R.1.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the B.IBLA, 
Jourwa. An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.I.B.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the JOURNAL ts world-wide, and gomg, os 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
is unequalled. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION. 


It has been customary for many years past for the 
Secretary of the Institute to ® an Invitation to 
members to attend the biennial Building Exhibitions at 
Olympia. Through the kindness of the Director, Mr. 
H. Greville Montgomery (Hon. A.R.LB.A.), cach of 
these invitations has hitherto carried the sum of 1s. as a 
contribution to the Architects’ Benevolent Soctety. For 
this year, Mr. Montgomery has kindly promised not only 
to give the as., but to double the amount raised. The 
Exhibition is open from 14 April to 28 April inclusive. 

It is hoped that members of the Institute will use the 
tickets that have already been sent to them. 


ABS. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL 
INSURANCE. 

Sickness insurance to be complete must ensure a 
provision in the event of a permanent breakdown in 
health, A temporary illness may be costly, but a per- 
manent and protracted illness may have crippling effects, 

The A.B.5. recommend to architects an attractive 
policy covering all sickness and all accidents, which cannot 
be discontinued by the company before the agreed age, 
provided the policy conditions are complied with. Dts- 
ablement benefits are payable from the first day of in- 
capacity and continue as long as disablement lasts. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary A.B_S., 
g Conduit Street, W. Telephone, Mayfair 434. 


Competitions 


DOWNHAM MARKET U.D.C, HOUSING SCHEME 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of Britwh Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 
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PROPOSED NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
WARLEY, OLDBURY. 

The Urban District Council of Oldbury, proposing to 
erect new elementary schools, invite architects resident in 
the United Kingdom to suite designs for same in com- 
petition, Premiums of £200, {reo and £50 are offered, 
Assessor: Mr: W. 5: Skinner [F.]. Designs to be sent in 
by 2t May 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Council Offices, Oldbury, Warcs: : 
by depositing [2 2s. 


COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION: 
PURLEY. 
The President of the Royal Institute of Botish Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr, P. D. Hepworth, F.R.LB.A. as 
Assessor in this competition. 


PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES AT DONCASTER, 

The Doncaster “Pown Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Road and Common Lane, Doncaster. Archi- 
tects competing must be established in private practice. 
Assessor, Mr. 'T.R.Milbum([F.). Last day for questions 
8 March 1926, Designs to be sent in not larer than 
10 May 1926. Premiums, {200, {100 and {75. Con- 
ditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk's Office, Doncaster, by depositing J 1 15. 


SCHEME FOR BUILDING. LARGE 
RESIDENCES: CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the otten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competion are mot in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.L.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EX*TENSION, 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appaunted Mr. 'T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.BLA., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knon, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition, 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B_A. before deciding 
to compete. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH & 
View To THe ComnsTaucTion or a Conrenence Hac. 
For THE Leacus of Nations AT GENEVA, 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition wili 
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be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theis 
order of merit. 5 

A sum of 1o0,coo Swiss franca will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
esting os te 

A progr: of the competition when ready will be 
le: Sched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
pe’ will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application - 
be made to the Secretary, R.ILB.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 
tary-General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
Enitish representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

CHINGFORD COUNCIL OFFICES 
COMPETITION 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Campetitions. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUA 
The date for the submission of designs in the above 


competition has been further extended from 31 May to 


a1 July 1926, 
SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 


New ann Exnancen Perm. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nomunated Mr. John Keppic, A.B.S.A., 
F.B.1.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 


Members’ Column 


. ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 

LiceNTIATe offers temporary assistance with the preparation af 
quantities or mrasuritg-up, ete. London o Soath—Apply 
Box 1036, c/o The Secretary, RI.8.A., g, Conduit Stet, London, 
Wit. 

MESSRS. AULDJO JAMIESON & ARNOTT, — 

THE present partes, Ernest Auldjo Jomieson, FMT W.A., and 
James A. Arnott, F.RLLB.A,, who have cirried on bisitwes as 
architects for the past fifteen years under the firm name of Sydney 


Mitebell & Wilk, have decided to-carry uo business under the firm - 


name of Aukiio Jamieson & Arnott instead, from 29 March 1926, 
it is requested that all correspondence should be addresséd atter 
that date ta Mesars. Auidjo Jamieson & Aritott, Architects, 13, 
Youtg Street, Edinburgh. 
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DISSOLUTION OF FARTSERSHIP. 

THe partnership between Me. C. Murray Hennell, F.S.1., and 
Mr. C.H. James, A.B BLA. has been dissalved. Mer. Hennell and 
eames ore practisitig separately at15, Gower Street, London, 
Wa. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION, 

A fram of Arcchitecta in Manchester offers a ehare of o fully 
equipped suite of offices with clerical and telephone service. 
To a Young, thoroughly qualified and ahibitions Asgociate of the 
Institute, with some local interests, an opportumty is offered to 
build up a connection pon sconormical terms. While neither a 
salaried post, nor a partnership in any form is intended, a suitable 
man might reckon upon a limited amount of work being put in his 
way, with the possibility of 4 reversionary interest in on olil-ettab- 
lished practice. —Apply Box 2534, c/o The Secretary, R1.B.A., 9, 
Conduit Street, Lendoan, W'4. 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED, 

Apncattrer, A.RL.LBLA. Partnership wanted In London or near. 
Still capital available.—Reply Box ores, c/o The Secrrctary, 
RL BAL, 9, ondnit Street, Wo. 

ROOM TO LET. 

F.R-LBLA. has large room to let in Raymond. Buildings, (345 
per annum, including cleaning aml lighting, share of telephooe ated 
mssistant can be arronged—Apply Hox 2276, c/o The Secoetgry, 
R.15.A., 5, Conduit Street, London, W.t. 

MR. BRIGHT FRASER {4A.! 

Mm. Batont Peasen (4) hae been appointed Architect to the 
Shatighal Land [nvestinent Co,, Ltd, 28, Tinkee Road, Shanghai, 
China, and wold be pleased ta reorive catalogues, 


Minutes XI 
Smssion 1925-26, 

At a Special General Meeting, held on Monday, 29 March 
rg26, af & p.m,, Major Harry Bornes, Vice-President, in the 
chair, The attendance book was signed by 7 Fellows {in- 
cluding 5 members of the Council), 3 Associates (including 
tomenber of the Council) and 1 Licentiate. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 
Monday, 14 December 1925, having been published in the 
Jounmma., were taken 2 read, confirmed and signed by the 
Chairmiun. 

The Chairman announced the object of the meeting, Vit. : 
to elect the Royal Grold Medallist for the current year, 

On the motion of the Chairman, it was Resolved by acclama- 
tion that, subject to His Majesty's - gracious sanction, the 
Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Architecture be 
presented this year to | 

Paoressok Racwar Ostrarma (Hon. Corr. Member), of 

Stockholm, 
in recognition of the merit of his work os an architect. 
‘The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


At the Eleventh General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, 29 March 1926, immediately 
after the Special General Meeting above recorded, and simi- 
ea constituted, the Minutes of the Tenth General Mecting 
held on Monday, 15 March to26, having been published 
in the JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed and signed by 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

John Wynne, elected Associate 1675, Fellow 1875, and 

transferred to livt of Retired Fellows in. 1g2t, 
and it waa Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for his 
loss. be entered on the Minutes and that a message of 
sympathy and condolence be convered to his relatives. 

‘The following candidates were elected to membership by 
show of hands under By-law 10 : a 
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AS FELLOWS (ro) 
Livock + Svantey Gace (4. 1910]. 
Mirsuns : Sraniey Wayaas, M,C. [4. 1913], Sunderland. 
sesh - Wittiam, june, B.Sc., F.S.1. [4. 1910], Sunder- 
sind. 
Moone: Major Frenemce Wiuam, DS.0., M.C. [-. 
1912), Bradford. 
Pariirs : Rees (4. 1913). 


And the following Licentiate, eho are qualified under Section 
IV, Clawe C (1) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 
Becnwirat Henry Lancron, F.S.1., Liverpool, 

CHanuwick : Mayor Joun, T.D., Bletchicy. 
Farscu: Frenenick Grorce, Ilford, 
Waporscron: Frenerice ‘Toren, Blackpool. 
Wars : Josera Faepenice, F.S_1,, Halifax. 


AS ASSOCIATES (353) 

Burzzanp: Henny Grorce [Special], Welwyn Garden City. 

Reooxrie.y : Gronce Proms, B-LittOxon., BSc. (in Architec- 
ture), of the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 

Burros : Jous [Special], Swoke-on-Trent. 

Caste.tiso : Syuvester Josern Trinrry D'Souza [Special], 
Poona, India. 

Coomurs : Roarrr Enwis Montacve [Final], Cardiff. 

Coorm : Wittiam Reomaco Rovpox [Special], Shrewsbury. 

Cone: Mvtnpoce [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
Schoolof Architecture. Exempted from Final Examuna- 
tion after pasaing Examination in Professional Practice}, 
(Glasgow, 

Dasa: Cumronn Hosact [Final], Norwich. 

DorvLe: Straxvey Hopason [Special], Leeds. 

Garay: CHancrs Ciase [Final], Walsall. 

Goes: Cuarrorue, B.A.Oxon. [Final]. 

Gaeen : Ravston Titsuev [Finall. 

Haney: THostas [Final], Dunfermline. 

Kur: Cecu. Geonce [Special], Welwyn Garden City. 

Komen: Caances Fnanx, M.C, [Special], Colchester. 

Lirsow : Samvnt [Final], Glasgow. 

McKewax : Awruvua Mavoor [Final], Birmingham. 

Mrsaer: Cravog Jous Witsow [Final], Norwich. 

Moore: Joux Roars [Special]. 

Patmer: Pru Evans [Special]. 

Paramorn: Fras Wit11am [Final]. 

Pasuex : Jowx Heenenr [Special], Weymouth. 

Parker: Porvenorram Mcxounnp [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final mination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Bombay, Inelin. 

PousHeext : Hansana [Passed five years” course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practicet, 

Rowse : Ewe Antony Amarosr [Special]. 

Saaesow : Dovguas James [Final], Bristol. 

‘Thomas: Bavan Writtam Ry anne [Passed five years’ course 
at Cardiff Technical College. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Pinuination in Profesional 
Practice], Cardiff. 

Vine: Roxaup Owen [Final], 

Watson : Eowrs [Final], Birmingham. 
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Wetsy : Oviven Mantin [Passed five years’ course at London 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice). 

Witpe: Geonce [Final], Bolton. 


Witrorp: Cuasies Eomwonp [Special], Leicester. 


Winter : Peacy Hanowp, P.A.S.L. [Special]. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATE (r) 
Batsrump: Harr. 
The proceedings closed and the meeting terminated at 8.10 
pom, 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, 5.W.1. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The contribution for men is is. 6d. per week, od. of which 1 
payable by the employer, and for women ts.1d., 7d. of which 
1 payable by the employer. 


Onuptvany Besrerrs (HEALTH INSURANCE). 

Sicenets Henefit —Men, after 26 contributions haye been 
paid, os, weekly; after 194 contributions have paid, 158. 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 7s. hd, 
weekly: after 1o4 contributions have been paid, 12s. weekly. 

Disablement Benefit—Men and women, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after ro4 contributions have been paid. 

ce guaincd Benefit,—4os, after 4a contributions have been 
y = 
Annuitponat Bexeriv (HeatrH [NsuRance). 

The recent valuation of the Society's assets having shown a 
largely increased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July 1925 : 

Sickness Benefit.—Payable at the increased rates of 225. per 
week for men, and 19s, for women. 

Disablement Benefit —Increased to 11s, per week for both men 
and women. 

Maternity Benefit —Increased to 543. 

Special Benefits. Grants made to members entitled to ™ adii- 
tional benefits “" for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
aurmical appliances, artificial teeth, etc, Members. may chon 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions, 

Forms af application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new Pensions Act, may be obtained from 


the underaigned. 
Henpeat M, ApAMsON, Secretary. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for eubscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of paymen 





0 t, Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.1.B.A., and crossed, 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Jourwat 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institue. 
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Report of the Council for the Official Year 1 925-1926 


S* CE the publication of the last Annual Report, the Council have held 12 meetings, 
J The following Boards and Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time 
to time on the matters referred to them :-— 


Architects" and Builders’ Consultation Board. Registration Committee,  ~ 

Board of Architectural Education, R.LB.A. Exhibition Joint Cammittes. 

British Architects’ Conference Executive Committee. Royal Gold Medal Committee. 

Competitions Committee. Selection and General Purposes Committee. 

Conditions of Contract Committee. Sessional Papers Comittee. 

Executive Committee. Street Architecture Jury. 

Finance and House Committee, ‘Thames Bridges Conference, 

London Building Acts Committee. Town Planning and Housing Committee. . 


Particulars of the work of these Boards and Committees, so far as they are available for publication, are 
embodied in this Report. 

Mr. Leonard it is with the deepest regret that the Council have to record the loss during the past year of 
Stokes, Past- another distinguished Past-President. Mr. Leonard Stokes had for many years made a 
President. heroic struggle against ill-health. His many services to the Royal Institute and to the 
profession, as a member of Council, a Vice-President, and as President in the years tg10-191r2, when 
he presided over the Town Planning Conference and initiated the movement towards unification which 
has recently been completed, will long be remembered. 

Obituary. The losses by death have been as follows -— 


Hononany Fettows, FELLOWS, FPreLLows—<cont. 
The Rt. Hon, Viscount Lever- Ashworth : Charles Herbert. Spoor: Stanley Miles. 
hulme. Benwell : John Wayland. Stokes : Leonard Aloysius Scott. 
TheRt.Hon.ViscountMilner,KG., Brown : William Lobin 'Trant. ‘Thomas : Richard Wellings, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Han. Calvert: Rhodes. Westwick : Louis Alfred. 
D.C.L,Oxon,,LL.D:Cantab, Cowdell : William Morton, Wratten : Edmund Livingstone, 
HONORARY ASSOCIATES. Daubnev : Charles Archibald. Wylson : Oswald Cane. 
Lealie : Colonel Francis Seymour. Forbes : James. Young : Robert Magill. 
Thornycroft : Sir William Hamo, Fry : Lt.-Col. Peter George. 
RA, Gale: Ernest Sewell, Revigen Feiows: 
Honorary Comresronpinc Mensras. (Gardner : Alexander, Jerman : James. 
Barber: Donn (America), Gill-Knight : John Albert. Plummer : Arthur Benjamin. 
Boni: Commendatore Giacomo Harrison ; William Henry. Ross : Alexander, 

(Italy), | Howell : Albert, Samson ; Charles Henry. 
Homolle : Jean Théophile, Litt.D, Ingelow : Benjamin. Sheiteld : Henry Needham. 
Cantab. (France), | Kennard : John Harold, Smith : Stephen Ernest, 
Nordhagen : Professor Olaf (Nor- Paterson : Henry Leslie. Tarring : Frederick William. 

way). Pearson : Harry Dighton, Wynne: John. 
M2 
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Rermen Mrwseiss, S.A. LickNTIATES.— LIcENTIATES—conl. 
Greatbach : Daniel Westwood. Algar : Albert Edmund. Jones : Rowland Lloyd. 
Newson : Charles. Barron : Miles, Margetts : William Thomas. 
ASSOCIATES. Calvert : Vere. Mercer : Charles Edward. 
Chapman: Henry. Davies : David. Messervy : Charles, 
Jago : Ernest Thomas, France : Jumes Harold. Robertson : Alan Keith. 
Phibbas.: Harry, Garlick : Edward. Stains : Leonard Robert. | 
Protheroe : Frank. Garrood : "Thomas Merrison. Thomson : Alexander Caldwell, 
Wood : Walter Bryan. isto © Noel Alfred Fitz- Walker: Fred 
herbert, 


Membership. The following table shows the present membership of the Royal Institute, compared with 
the preceding five years :-- 


Fellows. Associates, Licentiates. Hon. Fellows. Hon, Associates, H.C, Ret. F.'s. 
igai. i... ghy 2,032 1,537 iz 45 40 43 
922 «4 gig 2,214 1457 tz 45 48 45 
rs ee gbg 2,416 40% 19 54 45 47 
1924 ++ q7o 2.335 1,364 1 54 38 55 
1Oze ss 1,152 Z.4ry 1,965 10 bs 43 52 
igz6 .. 1,335 2,390 2,207 at es. 50 47 
Subscribers, Studentsa, Probationers. 
m2 .. 4 570 rbot 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting, 183 Fellows, 138 Associates, and 492 Licen- 
tintes have been admitted, as against 228 Fellows, 42 Associates and 650 Licentiates in the previous year. 

Of the 1,338 Fellows whose names appear in the current Kalendar, 512, or 38 per cent., were elected 
from the Associate Class ; 243, or 18 per cent., were elected from the Licentiate Class after examination ; 
319, or 24 per cent., were elected without examination, under the conditions which existed before the 
grant of the Charter of 1909 ; 242, or 18 per cent., were admitted under the Charter of 1925, and 22, or 
less than 1 per cent., were elected by the Council under Clause 2 of the Charter of 1909. 

Of the 2,390 members of the Associate Class, 1,256, or 52 per cent., have been elected since the 
date of the Armistice. Of the 2,211 Licentiates, 1,223, or 55 per cent., were admitted under the Charter 
of 1909, and 988, or 45 per cent., under the Charter of 1925. 

: A The 12 months just ended have witnessed the completion of the process of amalgamation of 
Unification the Royal Institute and the Society of Architects. The members of the Society have 
and = =___ practically all entered the appropriate Classes. 220 of the Fellows of the Society have become 
Registration Fellows of the R.I.B.A., 967 of the members of the Society have become Licentiates, 270 
Licentiates of the Society have become Students and 92 Students have become Probationers. 13 of the 
Honorary Members of the Society have become Hon. Associates. Since their transfer 30 Licentiates 
(ex-members of the Society) have been elected Fellows after passing the required examination, and ro have 
been elected Fellows under the provisions of the Supplemental Charter, 1925, Section 4, Clause C (ii.). 

1o1 Students (ex-Licentiates of the Society) have become Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. on attaining the 
" required qualifications, 32 Licentiates (ex-members of the Society) who held their qualification by examina- 
tion, have passed the required examination and have been elected Associates. 

The Council desire to express to the ex-members of the Society generally and to the Council and staff 
of the Society in particular their sincere appreciation of the spirit which has animated them during the 
whole course of the amalgamation proceedings which culminated in the handing over to the Royal 
Institute of the whole of the valuable assets of the Society. 

The union of the two bodies was marked by two social events that are worthy of record. On 
23 March 1925 the members of the Council of the Royal Institute entertained at dinner at the Trocadero 
Restaurant the members of the Council of the Society. The members of the united body and a number of 
distinguished visitors were entertained at a very successful and largely-attended soirée in the Galleries on 
Friday, 13 November 1925. The guests were received by the President and Mrs. Dawber, assisted by 
Mr. A. J. Taylor (Past-President of the Society of Architects) and Mrs. Taylor. Nearly 1ooo persons 
were present. 

The grant of the new Charter conferred upon all corporate members of the Royal Institute the right 
to the title ‘‘ Chartered Architect." The Council have issued an appeal to all members to make use of 
this title, and it is rapidly becoming a general practice. 

The Registration Committee has made substantial progress with its task and a report on the present 
position will be found among the Committee reports that follow, 
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The Allied The Council have had the pleasure of admitting to alliance the Tasmanian Institute of 
Societies. Architects and the Rhodesian Institute of Architects. 

There are now 26 Allied Societies with 11 branches in the United Kingdom and Ireland, and 17 
Allied Societies with 13 branches in the Dominions and Colonies overseas. The membership of the 
Allied Societies, as given in the current Aalendar, has now reached a total of 4,832, including 1,946 
members of the Royal Institute. The membership of the Architectural Association is now 1,671, 
including 825 members of the Royal Institute. ‘The membership of the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants is now 2,112, including members of the Royal Institute. 


Assessors, Since the issue of the last Annual Report, the following Assessory have been appointed on 
the President’s nomination :— 
Doncaster Isolation Hospital for Infectious Diseases—Mr, 'T. KR. Milburn [F,], 
Rotherham Public Elementary School—Mr. W. Carby Hall [F-], 
Oldbury Elementary School—Mr, W. 5. Skinner [F.]. 
Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital : Extensionsa—Mr. C. E. Bateman [F.]. 
Leicester Convaleacent Home for | Children-—Major H. C. Corlette [F.]. 
Topsham Public Hall—Mr, Walter Cave [F. io 
Manchester Town Hall : Extensions—Mr. 'T’. R. Milburn [F.], Mr. Robert Atkinson (.] and Mr. Ralph Knott [F.]. 
Coventry New Department for Boys, Earlsdon Council School—Mr, &. FP. Harris LF], 
Blackpool Memorial Clock ‘Tower—Mr. E. Bertram Kirby [F.]. 
West Bromwich Permanent Benefit Building Society : Larger offices—Mr, W. Alexander Ha 
(Glusgow : Scottish Legal Life Assurance Society: Enlarged premises—Mr. John Keppie, A ney iF [F}. 
Harrow : Church Hall (Headstone}—Mr. W.H. Ansell (LF. 
Purley Council] Offices and Fire Station—Mr. P. D. Hepworth [F-]. 
Australia : Canberra War Memorial—Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A, [F.], Adjudicator, 


Arbitrators, © Since the issue of the last Annual Report the President has appointed the following members 
to act as Arbitrators in connection with building disputes :— 


Mir. Louis Ambler BAe L Mr. E. Bertram Kirby [F.]. 
Mr, H. V. Ashley [F.]. Mr. E. C. P. Manson [F.]. 
Mr. W. H, Atkin: erty [F.]. Mr. Eric Morley [F.]. 

Mr. Max Clarke [F Adr. Baa i One fay 

Mr. Heaton Cate: Tie af Mr. E. J. Partridge [F',]. 
Major H.C. Corder [F.]. Mr. 'T. Taliesin Rees [F. 
Mr. A. W. 5. Cross [F']. Mr. J. Douglas Scott ay 
Mr, C. F. W. Dening [.]. Mr. H. D, Searles-Wood [F-_], 
Mc. G. Leonard Elkineton [41]. Mr. W. 5. Skinner [F. 

Sir Banister Fletcher [F°]. Mr, J. Alan Slater [F j. 

Mr, J. Leighton Fouracre [F.] Mr. A. L. Snow [4.]. 

Mr, J. Ernest Franck [F-.]. Mr. A. J. Taylor [F.]. 

Nir, F. 'T. W. Goldsmith [F.]. Mr. Herbert A. Welch [F-.]. 
Lt.-Col, P. A. Hopkins [2]. Mr. T, M. Wilson [F]. 

Nir, Francis Jones [F.]. Mr. Edmund Wimperia [F-.]. 
Mr. Arthur Keen [F.]. Mr, Charles Woodward [.4.]. 

Grants. Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following grants :— 
Architectural Association i . ice ‘6 1.40 British Engineering Standards Association , 
Architectural Association Special Grant . too 9 © Britsh School at Rome, Faculty of BS Or:8 
Architects’ Benevolent Sockety * é I0oo0)6€6[plhCUO Archeology . 3 . 44 0 
British School at Rome. ‘ - 00 © 9 Durham Castle Repair Fund | - Too oO 
Architects’ and Survevors’ Approved Society jo oOo @ Franco-Hnitish Union 26 0: 6 
Bribery and Secret ma is Prevention Royal West of England Academy School of 

Leugue * . 2 io to oO Architecture ‘ ‘ so 0 @ 


The Royal The Royal Gold Medal for the year 1925 was awarded to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., in 
Gold recognition of the merit of his work as an Architect. This year the Medal is to be awarded 
to Ragnar Ostberg (Hon. Corr. Member), of Stockholm. His Majesty has graciously signified his approval 
of the award, and the Medal will be presented on 17 June 1926. 


| _ During the Session the Council have made the following appointments of members to 
Appointments. 
represent the Royal Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated :-— 
Ancient Nosuments Hoano (EnoLanp)}—Sir Reginald Blomfield [LF] 
ProrrssionaLl Ciasses: Arp Councn-—Sir A. Brumwell LF’). 
Kent Rurat Communrry Councr. Conrenence—Mr. F. BR. Hiorns [F-]. 
saat ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION SpcTioNaL COMMITTEE oN BurLoinc Matentats—Mr. Percival M. Fraser 
National Hovsinc anp Towns Pianninc Counci.: Visit to Holland—Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd LF). 
INTERNATIONAL TOWN PLANNING FEDERATION CONFEHENCE, New Yoru—Professor Beresford _ 
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Gexrxat Council. Fou THe National RecisrratTion oF Piumesas—Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F_]. 

STREATHAM Common Exrenston Scueme—Professor $. D. Adshend [FJ], 7 " 
BarrtsH ENGINerainc Stanparps Association Sus-Commitres oN ASPHALT For Roorise—Mr, Max Clarke [F.]. 
Burrish ENGINEERING STANDARDS AssociaTION Sup-Commrrree on Agnestos Cement Sueerinc—Mr. Percival M. Fraser 


Barrish Exoivgeaina STANDARDS ASSOCIATION Sus-CosmmirTEee oN Expanxpen MEeTAL AND Expanpen MuraL Lathiko— 
Mr. H. Haylock Golding [.]. Be 

Court of Governous oF tHe Univensiry Cottece or tam Sourn-West or Exotann—Mr. J. Leighton Fouracre [F°]. 

INSTITUTION OF Posiic Ligutiva ENciveens’ Seconp ANNUAL Meerivc ann ConPERENnce, e—Mr. W. Alban Jones. 

Barish Warerwores Association, Stanpisc Comaurres on Water ReotuLations—Mr, Percival M, Fraser [LF] and 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F_]. | 

Barrish ENGingermc STANpARns ASSOCIATION Sectional CosmitTTEs on Virmrrmn Wane Pirrs—Mr. R. J. Angel [.4.]. 

Barrisy Exqincenivc Srannanos Association Sus-ComMittes on Cast Inox, Har Rousp, O.G. ann oruen MouLbep 
Guirers—Mr. Max Clarke [F.] and Major Charles F. Skipper [F.]. 

Batrisn ENGINEEWING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION Sectional, Commirres ON Sanp-Lumz Bricks—Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 
[F] and Mr, T, Wallis [F]. 

Barish ENcinsenina Stanpanns Association Sun-Commrrree, MaTEnIaLs anp Manuractune—Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 
[LF] and Mr. T. Wallis [F-.], 

ARCHL@OLOGICAL ConGness my PALesTine AND SyriA—Mr. Frank Mears. 

Forty-wintH Annuat Congress of Frencu Ancurrects—Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine | 4.}. 

University of Lonpow Ascurrectuman Enucation Commrrree—Mr. Arthur Keen [¥.] and Mr. Maurice E. Webb [F.]. 

Founpuma Hosprrran Estate Jom Commirrese—Mr. D. Barclay Niven [F.]. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL Joist Com™MIrrTee For Oncanoing THe CoxTRo. oF ANTIQUITIES IN THE NAR AND Minoie East— 
Mr. Ernest Richmond [F.}. , 

sabi SANITARY Inerrrure Inpentan Concarss, Loxpow, 1926—Mr, J, Ernest Franck [F.] and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 

British ExctvemnisG Stanparns Association Sus-Comactrree on a STanparn SPeciicaTiox ror Gusev axp Wuite 
Hypratep Line—Mr. Harvey R. Sayer [4], 

Baitish Exciweenina Stanpanps Associarion Sup-ComMITTEe ON STANDARDISATION AND SIMPLIFICATION WITH REGARD 
To StaTes anp TrLes—Mr. Edwin’Gunn [4]. , ; | 

Barris Encimmnina STANDAWDS Association Mars Commerrree—Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] and Mr. J. Ernest Franck [F.), 


Sessional The following Papers have been read since the issue of the last Annual Report :— 


“The Architectural Development of American Cities," by Mr. G. Topham Forrest [F.], Architect to the London County Council. 

“The Architect and his City," by Dr. Raymond Unwin [F.). | 

“The Condition of the Building Industry with especial re to the Shortage of Skilled Labour and the Increased Cost of Work,” 
by Mr. Herbert A. Welch [F). | 

“5 ng fee in the Construction of Buildings Considered Experimentally," by Professor E. G. Coker, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

AST. B, 

" Lincoln Cathedral,” by Sir Charles Nicholson, Bt,, M.A. Oxon [F.], and Sir Francis Fox, J.P. [Hon. Asoc }, 

~ Ube Paris Exhibition of 1925," by Lt.-Col. H. W. G. Cole, C.5.L, OBE. 

" The Making of a Slum," by Mr. George H. Duockworth, C.B., F.S.A. | 

~The Co-operation of Architect end Craftsman," by Mr, Gilbert Bayes and Mr. Laurence ‘Turner. 

Annual The Annual Conference of 1925 was held at Newcastle and Durham at the invitation of 

Conference. the Northern Architectural Association. The arrangements for the Conference were made 

#by an Executive Committee appointed by the Council of the Association, and the thanks of the R.1.B.A, 

and of all the Allied Societies are due to the members of this Committee for the admirable work which 

they did. ‘The generous hospitality of the Association, the cities of Newcastle and Durham, the authorities 

of the Armstrong College, and the University of Durham, and of others who contributed to the success 

of the Conference were cordially appreciated by all who took part. At the request of the Allied Societies’ 

Conference the British Architects’ Conference of 1926 will be heldin London, from 14 June to ig June. 

A Grand Committee has been formed which, with the aid of an Executive Committee and various 

Sub-Committees, will carry out the arrangements for the Conference. Full particulars will be sent to all 

members and to the Allied Societies at an early date. 


Annual The Annual Dinner of the R.I.B.A. was held at the Trocadero Restaurant on Tuesday, 
nied i 12 May. The Annual Dinner of 1926 will be combined with the Conference Banquet 
and will be held on 17 June. Further particulars will be issued in due course. | 
Then tB.a. lhe Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Royal 
Prizes and Institute at the General Meeting on 18 January, when a criticism of the work submitted 
Studentships. §= was read by Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rende! [F.]. An Exhibition of the Drawings was held 
from 19 January to 1 February in the R.I.B.A. Galleries and was well attended. A selection of the 
Prize Drawings is now being sent round the Allied Societies for exhibition in various centres. 
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The Henry § = The following statement has been received from the Trustees :— | 
Jarvis Trost. ‘lhe Capital, mostly invested in Colonial Government Securities, was, on 31 December 
1925, of the nominal value of {1h,293 4s. 7d. 

The Income received during the year 1925 (including Income Tax refunded) amounted to {557 8s. 10d. 

The Income available for distribution at the end of 1925 was represented by a sum of J 500 still 
remaining invested in 5 per cent. War Bonds as available income, together with a balance at the bank of 

O4 Os. 
hr bitions, = “The following Exhibitions have been held in the Galleries during the period under review :— 
Drawings and Photograpl = of the Churches in the City of London. 
Work of Students of the Northern Polytechnic. , 
Drawings and Photographs of the works of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., LL.D,, Royal Gold Medalist, 1925, 
Designs submitted in the Compctition for the Royal Hospital School, Holbrook, near Ipswich. 
Designs by Students peanicend toon the R.1.B.A. Intermediate and Final Examinations. 
Architecture Club Exhibition. 
R.1LB_A, Prizes and Studentships. 
Architects" Working Drawings. 
Garden Designa. 
The R.LB.A, ‘ince the issue of the last Annual Report, 111 Travelling Cards have been issued for the 
Travelling use of members and students visiting places of interest abroad ; 45 cards have been issued 
a: for use in the United Kingdom. 
Public Archi- “At a Special General Meeting held on 16 February 1925 the following Resolution was 
3 massed :— 

* That all public buildings paid for out of the rates or other public funds should be technically and 
architecturally worthy of the locality. To achieve this end, the design of such buildings should either be 
the subject of competition or entrusted to a qualified architect ; and, further, that this resolution, if 
approved, be forwarded to the appropriate authorities.” 

Fees for Hous- At a Special General Meeting on 16 February 1925 a Special Scale of Architects’ Fees 
ing Work. applicable to housing work was approved by the General Body, and was in due course 
published and copies forwarded to the Ministry of Health and the local authorities concerned. 

Waterloo The Conterence of Societies urging the preservation of Waterloo Bridge has been at work 
Bridge. © = = throughout the year. 

On 30 June 1925 it submitted a report to the L.C.C. containing definite proposals for underpinning 
the existing structure. 

On 26 October 1925, at the request of the L.C.C., the Conference submitted a further report, 
suggesting a reference of the technical point at issue to the First Commissioner of Works. 

On 15 December 1925 the L.C.C. rejected the report of the Special Bridges Committee which had 
advised that the action recommended by the Conference should be taken, and decided that a new bridge 
should be erected. | 

The Conference then submitted to the Prime Minister a request for Government intervention to 
save the Bridge. ‘The Prime Minister's decision is still awaited. 

| ee On the recommendation of the Joint Consultation Board for the Building Industry, it was 
Ay ell ™ agreed that the affixing of slips on tenders providing for adjustments to be made in the event 
of a rise or fall in wages should be approved for the twelve months ending 25 March rg2f. 
_ A Joint Committee of the R.1-B.A. and the A.A, considered a proposal for the establishment 
a of an Architects’ Club in connection with the A.A. premises in Bedford Square, and the 
“ats Council made a grant of {100 towards the cost of preparing a scheme, The Council regret 
that the heavy cost of the proposal made it impossible for them to approve it, ! 
“Wet Time [he Council welcomed the publication in The Times of 23 Apri! 1925 of particulars of a 
and Building scheme which had been successfully applied by a London builder for meeting the ‘ wet 
Labour. time "’ grievance of the Building Trades’ operatives. 
, Phe Privy Council sanctioned several modifications of the R.I.B.A. Bye-Laws which aimed 
a ee “ at improving the representative character of the Council. 'The Chairman of the Board of 
: | Architectural Education and the Chairmen of the four Standing Committees will in future he 
ex officio members of the Council, and the great Allied Societies in the Dominions will be represented both 
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by their Presidents (or other local representatives) and by members of the Council specially appointed 
for the purpose, 

The knighthood conferred upon Sir George Oatley by the King in recognition of his work as 
Architectural = srchitect, in conjunction with Mr. G. C. Lawrence, of the new Bristol University Buildings 

has given great pleasure to his colleagues in the profession. 

Subscribers, The newly created Class of '' Subscribers " of the Royal Institute was opened in May rg25, 
and up to date 14 candidates have been elected. ‘The object of this Class is to bring into Intimate touch 
with the R.1.B.A. laymen who are interested in the development of architecture and the work of the 
Royal Institute generally, and members can contribute to its success by bringing it to the notice of such 
of their friends as they consider qualified for it. 

Exhibitions, ‘Ihe following Exhibitions in the R.I.B.A. Galleries are being arranged :— 

22 April to 15 May 1926. Drawings of “ ‘The Bridges of France “ by the late Pierre Vignal, and 
Messrs. Rosenberg and Chamberlain. 

November-December 1926. Dominion and Colomal Architecture. 

1927.—Indian Architecture. 

The British On the occasion of the retirement of Dr. ‘Thomas Ashby, after his nineteen years of office as 
School at Rome Director of the British School at Rome, the Council passed a resolution recording the thanks 
of the R.I.B.A. for his service to architecture and to students of architecture during that period. 

The Council welcome the appointment of the new Director, Mr. Bernard Ashmole, and anticipate 
with confidence a continuance of the helpful relations which have always existed between the Royal 
Institute and the British School at Rome. 

7 a At the request of the Association of Architects, Surveyors, and Technical Assistants, the 
Overerowding Council authorized the holding of an enquiry by a joint committee of the R.1.B.A. and the 
in the A.A.S,T.A. into the alleged overcrowding of the architectural profession. 
fe ie A thorough investigation of the subject led to the production of an authoritative report, 
which was approved by the Council and published in the Jourwat for 15 August 1925 

Steps are being taken by the Board of Architectural Education to deal with certain aspects of the 
subject which were revealed by the report. ; 

‘The question of re-housing the Royal Institute in suitable premises is engaging the attention 
mene of a strong Committee, and it is hoped that at an early date proposals will be laid before the 
| General Body. 
ie The Council, as reconstituted under the new Charter, now numbers (7 members, many of 
The Council, hom have to travel many hundreds of miles to attend the meetings. 

For some years past, when the Council met fortnightly, an effort was alwavs made to concentrate im- 
portant business on alternate meetings, so that distant members should not have to attend for mere 
matters of routine. During the past year the Council have crystallised this procedure by appointing an 
Executive Committee, meeting alternately with the Council, to deal with all matters of routine, and to 
prepare and co-ordinate all business requiring the decision of the Council. ‘The Executive Committee 
consists of the President (Chairman), the Honorary Secretary, the Chairmen of the Board of Architectural 
Education and of the four Standing Committees, and the Chairman and one other member of the Allied 
Societies Conference. Up to now this method has proved satisfactory in freeing the Council of a con- 
siderable amount of routine work and leaving it free to deal with questions of principle, with the result 
that the Council meetings have been very fully attended, and large agenda have been disposed of. 
Since this arrangement has been instituted the average attendance at each Council meeting has been 43.7. 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Board have held eight meetings. 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.5.0., M.C., M.A.Cantab., was elected Chairman, Mr. Walter Cave and 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, 1.A.Cantab., Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, Hon. Secretary, 
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Pending the reconstitution of the Board, the Council in July 1925 approved the appointment of a 
small Interim Board to act until the reconstitution proposals had received the approval of the Council. 
The oor seraeee of the Board—tIn the year 1920 the Council of the R.I.B.A. decided on the 
reconstruction of the Board of Architectural Education as soon as the necessary powers had been granted 
by the Privy Council. = za 
__ A new Charter having come into operation in March 1925 the matter was at once taken into con- 
sideration and the new constitution of the Board was approved by the Council in the same year. 

_It was decided to make the Board fully representative and bring it into touch with other bodies 
having interests allied to or bound up with those of architectural education, to enlarge its scope and 
to enable it to discharge tts proper functions as the central authority, under the Council of the R.I B.A, 
advising on architectural education throughout the kingdom and in the Dominions. 

1, Constitution af the Board of Architectural Education. 
One representative from each School of Architectur ied for exemption he-Fi ‘rut : eo 
omitting * McGill University eit “Sydney " ie ue therein or exemption from the Final Examination {at present seven, 
Six representatives of the Governing Bodies of the Universities (including representatives of Oxford, Cambridge and London 
heap pn rai by the Standing Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of Great 
EN ecriameany ut Education, School of Architecture, The Architectural Association. 

ols of Architecture recognised for exemption only fram the Intermediate Examination—one representative by invitats 

for every two schools (at present eight schools, including the Norther Polytechnic and the R.W.A. School of Aschitectuee, 

Bristol, but excluding the "Barnbay Schoo! of Art and the "University of Tocoute) ne ee OF Architecture, 
mo representative of Polytechnics teaching architecture, 

One representative of Technical Schools teaching architecture. ; : 
One representative of Art Schools teaching architecture } nominared by the Society of Art Masters, 
One representative of H.M. Board af Education. : 
The Education Officer, London County Council. 
(ne representative of The Headmasters’ Conference. 
One representative of ‘The Association of Architects, Surveyors and ‘Technical Assistants. 
One representative of The Inatitute of Builders. . | 
The Master of the Art Workers" Guild. 
One representative of ‘The Royal Society of Arts. 
One representative of The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 
One representative of The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ircland. 
One representative of ‘The British School at Rome, Faculty of Architecture. 
One represemtative of The Royal Academy School of Architecture, 
The President of the Town Planning Institute. 
The President R.1.B.A, 
The Hon. Secretary R.1.B_A. 
‘The Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference. 
are Presi roe of the Architectural Association. 
irteen R.1.B.A. members, excluding the officers of the Board, to be appointed by the Council -commendation o 
Board of Architectural Education (one-third, excloding the officers of the Neaerk eingiectsti ernie recommen eae 
2. Schools Committee. ai 
pcempeaiaee eee C.H. Reilly, O.B.E., M_A.Cantab, 

representative from each School of Architectiire recognised for exemption from the Final Examinat vat 

og, mitting McGill University and Sydney USK) en ne namie On Ct pene woven, 
e representative from each School of Architecture recognised for exemption only from the Intermediate Beieinination:f 
present eight, including the Northern Polytechnic and the R.W.A. School of Architecture. Bai 5 Fungi akrhs 

EE al oP An and the Unsveee or cane “ora a rs ool of ©, Bristol, but excluding the Bombay 
Six R.LB.A. Members. 

One ‘i ienoeasan es of HM. Board of Education Inspector. 
ane Education Officer, London Country Council. 
One representative of Polytechnics, ‘Technical Schools and Art Schools teach ing hitecty 
Four Members of the R.1B.A, Visiting Board. rece 
3. Prizes and Scholarships Committee. 
Chairman: Mr. Walter Cave (a Vice-Chairman of the Board). 
Six R.LB.A. Members. | 
Six representatives of Schools of Architecture. 
Six Rw1.BA. ond other Prize Winners. 
* “Phe Education Officer, London County Council, 
One representative of H.M. Board of Education. 
One representative of British School at Rome, Faculty of Architecture. 
4. Examinations Committee. 
Chairman : Mr, Henry M. Fletcher, M.A.Cantab. (a Vice-Chairman of the Board 
Three Members of the Board of Moderators. : 
~2." The Headmasters of these Schools of Architecture have been ap hee appointed Coreananding ieichee GL aL 
Schools Committee with the right (1) of receiving the Acenda of the Hoard ated inate Pind rate Hg sa Les, 
of attending the meetings of the Board and the Schools Committee, ; : uf 3 nin England, 
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Two representatives of the B.1.B.A. Examiners (Intermediate Examination and Final Examination). 
One representutive of the Registration Committee, 

One representative of the R.1.B.A. Statutory Examiners, 

ne representative of the R.1B.A. Town Planning Examiners. 

Three representatives of the R.1.B.A_ External Examiners, 

Six R.1.B.A. Members. | 

One representative of the Association of Architects, Surveyors and “Technical Assistants. 

Exemption from the Final Examination.—The following Schools are now recognised, under the usual 

conditions, for exemption from the Final Examination :— 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh College of Art. 
Glasgow School of Architecture. | 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
The Architectural Association, London. 
London University School of Architecture. 
‘School of Architecture, The Victoria University, Manchester. 
Department of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal. 
School of Architecture; The University, Sydney. 
Exemption from the Intermediate Examination —The following Schools are now recognised, under 
the usual conditions, for exemption from the Intermediate Examination :— 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. 
R.W.A. School of Architecture, Bristol. 
Birmingham School of Architecture. 
Cambridge University School of Architecture. 
The Technical College, Cardiff. 
Edinburgh College of Art. 
Glasgow School of Architecture. 
Leeds School of Art. 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
The Architectural Association, London. 
London University School of Architecture. 
Department of Architecture, Surveying and Building, ‘The Northern Polytechnic; London, 
School of Architecture, The Victoria University, Manchester, 
School of Architecture, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Department of Architecture, The University, Sheffield. 
Bombay School of Art. 
Department of Architecture, McGill University, Wiontreal, 
School of Architecture, The University, Sydney. 
School of Architecture, University of Toronto. | 

In the case of the School of Architecture of the Polytechnic, Regent Street, it has been decided that 
subjects set and prepared in the School shall be accepted, under certain conditions, in lieu of the R.L.B.A. 
‘Testimonies of Study and marked by the Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Examiners. 

Town Planning and the Final Examination,—It has been decided that a paper on the Outline of the 
History and Practice of Town Planning shall be included in the R.I.B.A. Final Examinations as an 
alternative to the Paper on Advanced Steel Construction or Hygiene. 

Secondary Schools and Lectures on Architecture —On the recommendation of the Board, the Allied 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland have been urged by the Allied Societies’ Conference to inaugurate 
lectures on Architecture in the Secondary Schools in their districts. 

The Associateship of the RI.B.A, and Students of Recognised Schools exempted from the Final E-xa- 
mination.—The Council have decided, on the recommendation of the Board, that students of recognised 
Schools who are entitled to exemption from the Final Examination shall be required to come up for 
election as Associates within two years of the completion of their School course exempting them from 
the Final Examination, and that students who do not present themselves for election as Associates within 
these two years, except with the special permission of the Board, shall be required to take the R.I.B.A. 
Final Examination in the usual way if they wish to qualify for candidature as Associates. | 
Scholarships at Recognised Schools of Architecture —A list ot Scholarships at recognised Schools of 
Architecture has recently been compiled. This list is now printed in the pamphlet “ Membership of 
the R.I.B.A,” and a copy is inserted in each form of application for registration as Probationer sent out 
from the R.[.B_A. i | 

Maintenance Scholarships —tIn addition to the contributions to the Maintenance Scholarship Fund 
promised by the Council of the R.1.B.A., the late Society of Architects and the Proprietors of the Buider, 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution have decided to grant a Maintenance Scholarship under 
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certain conditions, while in the case of Allied Societies, in addition to participating in the grant of {100 
per annum made by the Council R.I.B.A., certain Allied Societies have promised contributions to the 
Maintenance Scholarship Fund. 

The Maintenance Scholarship Committee which will be responsible, subject to the Board and the 
Council, for the administration of the Scholarship Scheme, has been appointed and is making the necessary 
arrangements for giving effect to the provisions of the Scheme. 

The Prizes and Studentships: List of Winners. The Prizes for Desien—The Tite Prize; Mr. A. 
Calvaley Cotton (University of Liverpool). The R.I.B.A, (Henry Jarvis) Travelling Studentship at the 
British School at Rome: Mr. C. A. Minoprio (University of Liverpool), The Rome Scholarship: Mr. 
G. A. Butling (University of Liverpool). 

Post Graduate Prizes—The R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Travelling Studentship: Miss Doris A. Lewis 
(Architectural Association). ‘The Owen Jones Studentship: Mr. E. Dinkel. The Grissell Gold Medal: 
Mr. John Wm. Wood (Architectural Association). 

Other Prizes —The R.1.B.A. (Anderson and Webb) Scholarship at the School of Architecture, Cam- 
bridge University: Mr. R. F. Hennikerand Mr. C. D.G. Nicholson. The R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) 
Scholarships: Mr. John Breakwell (Architectural Association); Mr. W.R. Brinton (Architectural Associ- 
ation); “Mr. R. P. Cummings (Architectural Association), The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for Recognised 
Schools: Miss Frances T. Silcock (Liverpool University). The Ashpitel Prize ; Mr. Christopher Green. 
The R.I.B.A. (Howard Colls) Travelling Studentship at the Architectural Association ; Mr. D. R. Burles. 
sob R.IB.A. Donaldson Medal at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London : Mr. H. A. 

fohnson. 

Book of Proceedings of the International Congress on Architectural Education, 1924.—In December 1925 
the Book of Proceedings of the International Congress on Architectural Education was published. The 
Congress was the first of its kind held, and the Book of Proceedings marks the first occasion upon which 
the representative views of different nations upon the subject of the History, present position and develop- 
ment of Architectural Education have been gathered together, Mr, Rudolf Dircks (R.1.B.A. Librarian 
and Editor) acted as Editor. Copies of the book may be obtained at the R.I.B.A., price 10s. 6d. 

Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings.—An Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings was 
held in February 1926. ‘The Exhibition included drawings kindly lent by :—Mr. Thomas Hastings 
and Professor C -H. Reilly (Devonshire House); Messrs. Hennell and James (a House at Hampstead 
Garden Suburb); Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan (Building for Courtaulds, Ltd i 

A Students’ Evening was held in connection with the Exhibition. There was a large attendance of 
students, and the Architects whose drawings were exhibited kindly attended to talk to the students about 
their respective drawings. 

Exhibition of Work of the Northern Polytechnic—In June an Exhibition of the work of the students of 
the Northern Polytechnic was held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. The Exhibition proved of great value to 
those interested in the teaching of the crafts of building and their connection with the art of architecture. 

Cambridge University School of Architecture —The Board have been informed that the University 
Commissioners have recommended the establishment of a Faculty of Fine Arts in the University, and have 
decided that architecture shall be a Department under this F aculty. =} 

x Bes pata a han Sesser A ares of the R.I.B.A. and the Public and Secondary Schools in 
England, Scotland and Wales have been circularised and informed to tl ae et 
frchatinesehin of the R.I.B.A. Et nH Ee: Sean eeeprine’ ioe 

The Special Examination qualifying for candidature as Associate RI.B_A— The reculations covernin 
admission to the Special Examination, which has hitherto been open to Architects in raikicn Oven as tee 
of age and to Chief Assistants over 30 years of age, have been amended go as to permit all Assistants of 
30 and over, whose applications are approved by the Board to take the Examination. 

Informal Conference of Teachers of Recognised Schools.—On the 26 September rg2 5, the Board held an 
Informal Conference of Teachers. The Conference, which it is intended to hold annually was well 
attended and interesting discussions on various subjects took place. | “re aoe 

_ Gerresponding Members of the Board.—Prior to the reconstitution of the Board of Architectural 
Education, the Council appointed annually certain Advisory Members of the Board, some resident in 
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Great Britain and some resident overseas. With the reconstitution of the Board the need for Advisory 
Members resident in Great Britain disappeared, because the Board with its enlarged constitution is fully 
representative and in touch with all other bodies whose interests are dependent upon it or who are able 
to be of service to It. hes i 

The Council felt, however, that it is extremely desirable that a link should be maintained between the 
Board and the Dominions overseas, and they have therefore appointed the following Corresponding 
Members of the Board :— 

Rodney H. Alsop, Victoria, Australia. 
Professor Claude Batley, School of Architecture, Bombay. 
Robert Cable, Bombay. 
Professor Percy Nobbs, Mctiill University, Montreal. 
_ E. M. Powers, Hon. Secretary B.1.B.A. for South Africa. 
* §. Hurst Seager, New Zealand. 
B. M. Sullivan, Lahore, India. 
Sir John Sulman, Sydney, Australia. 
Professor Ramsay Traquair, McGill University, Montreal. 
Professor Leslie Wilkinson, University of Sydney. 
The President, Singapore Society of Architects. 

The Council have also appointed those Corresponding Members of the Board who are Teachers in 
Schools of Architecture as Members of the Schools Committee. They have also decided that the 
Corresponding Members of the Board and the Schools Committee shall have the right when in England 
of attending the meetings of the Board and the Schools Committee, and shall always receive the agenda 
of the Board and the Schools Committee. | 

R1IB.A. Examination in Professional Practice and Scottish Students —In view of the difficulty experi- 
enced by Scottish candidates in dealing with the papers in Professional Practice set in London, a Scottish 
representative has been added to the Examiners in Professional Practice. | 

Registration as Probationer : Headmaster's Certificate ——The Council have decided that, except in 


yery special cases, a Headmaster’s Certificate will not be accepted after 1 October 1927, and no one will 


be registered as a Probationer without having passed one of the recognised public examinations in the 
required subjects. 

Registration as Probationer : List of Examinations Recogmsed—The Council, on the recommendation 
of the Board, have decided to include the following examinations in the list of examinations recognised, 
provided the certificates submitted cover the requifed subjects :— 

Day School Certificate (Higher) Examination of the Scottish Education Department, 

Leaving Certificate Examination, Scottish Education Department. 

School Certificate Examination, University of Durham. 

Commonwealth Fund Fellowships—The Board have been in communication with the Committee of 
Award for the Commonwealth Fund Fellowships with a view to securing a large proportion of first-class 
applicants in Architecture. 

RIB A. Examinations m the Dominions Overseas —The Council, on the recommendation of the 
Board, have approved a scheme for linking up the R.I.B.A. system of qualification with the new State 
systems of registration which exist in the Dominions. 

RI.B_A. Final Examination in India.—The Council have decided that the R.I.B.A. Final Examina- 
tion shall be held in India, under certain conditions, by the Bombay Architectural Association. 

Register of Advanced Students of Recognised Schools—In order to complete their qualifications for 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, students are required to haye spent twelve months tn 
practical office work. Arrangements have now been made for keeping at the R.I.B.A..a register for 
students requiring positions in offices for this purpose, and in addition a register of the names of architects 
willing to take such students has been established. 

London County Council Scholarships in Architecture —The London County Council have decided 
that all applications for L.C.C. Scholarships in Architecture shall be referred to the Board for a report 
upon their order of merit. 

RIB_A. Journal and Registered Students of the RI.B.A—On the recommendation of the Board, it 
has been decided that Registered Students of the R.I.B.A. shall receive the R.I.B.A. Journal free of charge 
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Relegated Candidates and the Intermediate, Final and Spectal Examimations—The Council, on the 
recommendation of the Board, have decided that candidates relegated in the Examinations shall be 
required to pay a fee of ros. 6d. for each subject in which they have been relegated on each occasion 
upon which they present themselves for examination, instead of paying the whole examination fee on 
each occasion, after their first two attempts, upon which they present themselves for examination. 

RIB.A. Form of Articles of Pupilaze—The Council, on the recommendation of the Board, have 
approved for issue a revised form of Articles of Pupilage. 

Certificate of Office Experience —The Board have approved a certificate of office experience for use 
by students of Recognised Schools. 

RILB.A. Visiting Board—The Visiting Board for 1925 was constituted as follows :-— 

Mr. W.. Curtis Green, A.R.A. 
Wir. Henry M. Fletcher. 
Professor C. H. Reilly. 

Mir. Maurice E, Webb. 

Mr, Martin S. Briggs (H.M.1.) has accompanied the Visiting Board upon its visits to those Schools 
of Architecture which have official relations with H.M. Board of Education, 

During the past year Reports on the following Schools have been approved by the Council and 
forwarded to the respective Governing Bodies :-— 

Leeds School of Art. 
Department of Architecture, University of Sheffield. 
Birmingham School of Architecture. 
Department of Architecture, Armstrong College, Newcustle-upon-Tyne. 
School of Architecture, University of Landon. 
Department of Architecture, Surveving and Building, Northern Polvtechnic, London. 
The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 
For the year 1926 the following have been appointed to constitute the Visiting Board :— 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, 
Mir. Henry M, Fletcher. 
Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan. 
| Mr. Howard Robertson, 

Mr. Martin 5. Briggs will again accompany the Visiting Board upon certain of its visits. 

The Council received from the Board a report of the action taken as a result of the reports of the 
Visiting Board by the Schools visited during the last two years. 

The following Schools are included in the report :— 

The Architectural Association School of Architecture. 

Darversity of Manchester School of Architecture. 

The Northern Polytechnic, Department of Architecture, Surveying and Building, 

University of Cambridge School of Architecture. 

University of Liverpool School of Architecture, 

pei i College of Art, School of Architecture. 

Royal West of England Academy School of Architecture, Bristol, 

The Technical College, Cardiff, Department of Architecture. 

University of London, Bartlett School of Architecture. 
_ The reports from the various Schools show that the suggestions made by the Visiting Board have 
been found to be of great value, and the Board has received numerous letters from the Schools visited 
expressing gratitude for the helpful action of the Visiting Board. 

Conference between the Board and Teachers of Building. —On 28 July 1925, the Board held a Conference 
with the representative Teachers of Building who were undergoing a course in London arranged by 
H.M. Board of Education. 

Papers were read by Professor Beresford Pite [F.] and Mr. Martin S. Briggs [F.], H.M. Inspector, 
on the Teaching of Building Construction from the Architect’s and the Teacher's points of view 
respectively. 7 

At the conclusion of the Conference, which,was largely attended, the Teachers inspected examples 
of Architects’ Working Drawings which had been kindly lent for exhibition in the Galleries. | 

Exhibition of Designs of Students exempted from the RA.RLA. Intermediate and Final Examinations — 
The Exhibition was held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries in September 1925. 

The designs were inspected by the Board and the Exhibition was subsequently opened to the public, 
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Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study.—During the year ending 28 February 1926, 295 designs 
have been received and 229 have been approved. Whenever possible successful designs have been 
exhibited in the Galleries for the informaton of students. 

Registration as Probationer —During the year ending 28 February 1926, 490 Probationers have been 
registered, 

The Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations.—The Intermediate Examination has been held 
twice in England and twice in Cape Town. 

The Final and Special Examinations have been held twice in England and once in Sydney, Pretoria 
and Canada. 


Passed in 
Recognised Percentage 
Schools. Examined. Passed. Relegated. Passed. 
IxTERMEDIATE ExaMinaTioN—England . . » fob 176 74 62 54 
ape Town See | GS. : 3 75 
FINAL AND SPECIAL. ExaMINATIONS—England . ; 47 125 "Oy 62 53 


7 Part ronly 4 Parti only 
2Partzonly 1 Part 2 only 
“+s Pretoria =i . me ty o 6 a 
os ~ Canada : i — ; : z o 
Sydney 2 50 
*Cne candidate was not @ British subject and. toak the Biaminetion for the purpose of obtaining a certificate only, 
Special Examination FoR Former Canpinpates oF THE Sociery oF ARCHITECTS For Evecrion to Associa TEsHIF. 


Examuned, Passed. Relegated. 
2 z o 
Sreciac Examination i Desics ror Fors Messen of THE Socmtry or Ancnirecrs Fon Evecrion to AssoctaTEesHir. 
Examined. Seat Relegated, 
35 4 


183 students have, therefore, been added to oe Register during the year ending 28 February 1926, 
and 116 have received exemption from or passed the Final (or Special) Examination qualifying for the 
Associateship. | 

At the Examination for the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning, 3 candidates were examined ; 
1 passed and 2 were relegated. 

At the Statutory Examination for candidature as District Survevor in London, 2 candidates were 
examined and 1 passed. 

At the Examination for Building Surveyors under Local Authorities, one candidate was examined 
and failed to pass. | 

The Council tender their grateful acknowledgments to the Examiners for their services. 

Attendance of Members—In view of the Reconstitution of the Board which took place during the 
beginning of the Session, it is not possible to present a statement of the number of attendances of Members 
of the Board. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE 
Nine meetings have been held since the publication of the last Annual Report. ‘The attendance 
of members at the eight meetings of the Committee held during the Session 1925-1926 has been as 
follows :— 


| No. of Attendances, No. of Attendances, 

Professor 5, D. Adshead t *Hon. H. A. Pakington . . ; 7 
Leonard H. Bucknell . : F r | sare Ricarda . : : : 4 
Sir John J. Burnet. 5 . 2 H. J, Rowse [ . : z 

*Heaton Comyn . . : ‘ 4 *Louis de Soissons : 4 
E. Guy Dawber : : ° A. 3. Soutar : : 4 
H. P. Burke Downing i 6 Walter Tapper . . : 5 = 
R.A. D Face . : , 5 Francis RK, ‘Taylor 7 
Cyril A. Fare . . 4 * W.. Harding Thompson , b 

*H. S. Goodhatt: Rendel ‘ ‘ z Francis T. Verity : : - B | 

*Frederick R. Hiorns . : z Michael Waterhouse . : : 2 
H. V. Lanchester 7 - 3 i Maurice E, Webb. : ‘ L 
F. Winton Newman . 5 7 


® Marked thus were appointed after first meeting of Committee. Possible attendances, 7. 
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_ The following officers were elected for the Session 1925-1926 -—Chairman, Mr. Walter Tapper ; 

Vice-Chairman, Mr. H. P. Burke Downing ; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. F. Winton Newman and Mr. Leonard 
H. Bucknell. 
_ _ Visits to Buildings—The programme arranged for Visits to Buildings during the Session included 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Second Church of Christ Scientist, Bayswater, the Armenian Church, Kensing- 
ton, the Devonshire House buildings, Messrs. Courtaulds’ new premises, Chiswick House, and Stowe 
School, ‘The thanks of the Committee are due to the Architects and proprictors of these buildings for 
the facilities afforded. 

Exhibitions.—An exhibition of photographs and water-colours of the City Churches was arranged in 
June 1925; the opening ceremony was performed by Mr. J. C. Squire [Hon. A.] and attracted a very 
satisfactory attendance. ‘The exhibition was designed to focus attention upon the danger with which 
the City Churches are threatened by the Measure of the Church of England Assembly. — 

. An exhibition of Mural Painting and Decoration was arranged in April 1925 in connection with the 
series of Craft Lectures mentioned in the last Annual Report. The thanks of the Committee are due 
to Mr. J. D, Batten and the other exhibitors who lent work for the exhibition, and to the Society of Mural 
Decorators and Painters in Tempera which was responsible for the collection and hanging of the exhibits, 

An exhibition illustrative of old and modern British and Continental Garden Design is being arranged 
and will be held during April 1926. : 

Arterial Roads,—In July 1925 a motor tour of inspection of the new Arterial Roads to the West and 
North of London was arranged jointly with the Town Planning Committee. A report of the tour and 
of the conclusions reached was prepared by Mr. W. Harding Thompson [4.] and has been published 
in the Journa. of the R.I.B.A. 

All Saints’ Church, Northampton.—Upon the advice of the Committee a protest was lodged against 
a proposal of the Local Authority to cut away the sides of the Churchyard of All Saints’ Church, 
Northampton, in order to effect a street widening. The petition of the Local Authority was granted, but 
not sak entirety. A letter of thanks from the Bishop of Peterborough’s Advisory Committee was 
received, 

The London Street Architecture Medal.—At the request of the Council the Committee have examined 
the working of the Award of the London Street Architecture Medal in the light of the experience of the 
past four years. After consultation with the Jury entrusted with the award of the Medal it was decided 
to advise the Council that, for the purpose of future awards, buildings should be considered as a whole 
and not merely for their frontages as hitherto. ‘The enlistment of municipal interest in the Medal was 
also recommended, and the Council were advised to add to the Jury of Award representatives of the 
London County Council, the City Corporation and the Metropolitan Boroughs. The Council have 
accepted the Committee’s recommendations, which will therefore come into force at the end of the current 
year. The Award now about to be made for the year 1925 will not be affected. 

The Consercation of Ancient Monuments—The two pamphlets, known as “ The Conservation of 
Ancient Monuments " and “ Hints to Workmen engaged on the Repair and Restoration of Ancient 
Buildings "' which were first issued in 1865 and revised in 1888, are now being revised by the Committee 
with a view to the results of modern experience in the treatment of old buildings being included. The 
poenaee are receiving the assistance of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings in the work 
of revision. 

R.I.B.A, Notice-Board.—The Committee have arranged for the erection of a permanent Notice 
Board for the exhibition of posters and notices at the entrance to the R.I.B.A. premises from Conduit 
Street. A design has been specially prepared by Mr. Cyril A, Farey [4.], to whom the thanks of the 
Committee are due, and the new board will be ready shortly. : 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Since the issue of the last report, the Literature Standing Committee has held 10 meetings. 
The attendance of members at the eight meetings held during this Session has been as follows -— 


M4 
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No. of Attendances, No. of Attendances. 
A. H. Moberly . : § A. Trystan Edwards ; - I 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas | H. M. Fletcher 3 
C. E. Sayer . : “ ) D. ‘Theodore Fyfe 3 
G. B, Tubbs i A. E. Henderson . ft 
Louis Ambler § H, C. Hughes ; 5 
WH. Ansell " 4 Ronald P, Jones . 2 
H. ©, Bradshaw .. : 3 Oswald P. Milne . 2 
Prof. Lionel BE. Budden I Basil Oliver . 5 
Miss I. Ml. Chambers . 4 C. 5. Spooner 5 
C. Cowles-Voysev 3 Arthur Stratton. . 5 
Cc. J. Dawson I Lt.-Ceal: NW. H, Waller. ; i 
F.C. Eden . 3 J. E. Yerbury : 6 


The following officers were elected to serve during the Session -—Mr, A. H. Moberly, Chairman ; 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. C.E. Sayer and Mr. Graham B, Tubbs, Hon. Secretaries. 

During the past Session the Committee has had several important matters under consideration. 

At the request of the Council the Committee have drawn up for the Premises Committee a careful 
report containing a complete schedule of the accommodation of the existing Loan and Reference Libraries 
and of the accommodation and area recommended for future expansion, including accommodation for 
Drawings and Prints, Stack Room, Librarian's Room, Work Room and Strong Room. This report 
has been submitted to the Council. | 

The Committee have also had under consideration, in view of the growing increase of members 
using both the Loan and Reference Libraries, the larger amount of work thrown upon the staff, and have 
made recommendations in this matter to the Council. 

The question of the present system of cataloguing has also been considered, and the Committee have 
recommended that as the present book catalogues do not permit adequate space for further additions, 
the card system should be adopted both for subject and author indexing. 

The Cambridge School of Architecture having applied for the loan or gift of the James Whitelaw 
drawings which won the Soane Medallion in 1913 for the design of a Terminal Railway Station (six 
strainers), it was decided to recommend that these drawings should be offered as a gift to the School. 

An application which was received from the National Book Council suggesting that the R.I.B.A. 
should provide for distribution amongst the members of the National Book Council a short bibliography 
of Architecture has been considered by the Committee who have compiled a bibliography of 61 books 
for the purpose. 

An important addition to the Library has been due to the amalgamation of the R.I-B.A. and the 
Society of Architects, which placed the Library of the Society at the disposal of the Royal Institute. The 
Librarian selected from the Society’s collection 776 volumes and 39 pamphlets, and although many of 
these were duplicates of volumes already possessed by the Institute, they will form a very valuable addition 
and materially increase thé usefulness of both the Reference and Loan Collections. In addition to these 
yolumes the Society’s bookcases, which have been placed in one of the rooms on the second floor of the 
Institute, have materially assisted in providing necessary extra accommodation. 

In regard to an enquiry from the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education, the Committee carefully 
considered the question of providing useful text books on loan to the various schools of Architecture and 
came to the conclusion that this would be impracticable. 

The principal donations received were :— 

Two drawings attributed to Piranesi, presented by the late Mr. R. M. Young [F-]. 

Twelve original drawings made for the first edition of Rickman’s Gothic architecture by T’. Rickman, 
c. 1817; two original drawings made for the third edition by T. Rickman, c. 1825, and a volume of 
sketches by T. M. Rickman, presented by Miss Lynam. : 

A folio volume, Old Bridges of France, by William Emerson and Georges Gromort, with 24 repro- 
ductions in colour from the original watercolours by Pierre Vignal, presented by Professor Wilham 
Emerson, F.A.[.A., Hon. Corr. M., R.I.B.A. 

Five topographical volumes issued by the Ministry of Public Instruction, Rome, on Cagliari, Chieti, 
Macerata, Sassari and Spezia, presented by Commendatore E. Canziani. 

The old Inns of Kent, by D. C. Maynard [4.], presented by the Author. 

The Arts in Early England, volume 2, 2nd edition, by Professor G. Baldwin Brown, presented by 
the Author. | 
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The Librarian reported to the Committee as follows :— 

_ During the twelve months ending 41 March of the present year 296 volumes and 32 pamphlets have bgfn added to the 
Library, exclusive of periodicals, reports, Transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form, and the Society of 
Architects’ collection referred to in the Committee's Report. . | 

‘The number of works presented was 47 volumes and 23 pamphlets, of which 14 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

Works purchased numbered 149 volumes and 9 pamphlets, of which 21 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 7,004. 

The number of books issued on loan (inchucting re-issues) was 6,930. 

ie nae of tickets isstied for admission to the Library other then to members of the Institute or to Students or Probationers 
was 167, 

The umber of books sent through the post was 767. 

The principal acquisitions during the year (in addition to these mentioned in the Committee's report) were : 

_ dabiberg, Woedern Swedish Architecture ; Bartoli, | Mfomimenti, Antichit di Roma, net disegni degli Uffist di Firenze, 6 volumes : 
Blomfield, The Touchstone of Architecture ; Bodington, The Romance Churches of France * Boerschmann, Cisnensche Architedier . 
Bosanquet, History of desthetic ; Briggs, A Short History of the Building Crafter; Bruce, Grade School Building: + Byne and Stapley, 
Provincial Houses of Spain ; Dahl, Portals, Doorwayr and Windorv: of France; Daubeny, Cotsrold Churches + D'Espouy, Fragments 
@architecture du moyen age et de la Renaissance, Volume 2: Du d, Le Palats-Royal de Paris; Enlart, L'art Gothique en France, 
Volume 2; Gardner, The Art of Greece; Gatteschi, Restauri de'la Roma Imperiale: Goodhue (Bertram), Monograph by Alexander 
Cram and others ; Goodwin and Millikin, French Provincial Architecture : Hempel, Horromuini ; [vekovic, Dalmatiens Architektur und 
Plastik, parts 6-8 ; Jackson, Architecture > James and Yerbury, Modern English Homes and Interiors ; Kitssling, Ostmarkdautert, 
Stattehau in einer Mittelstadt ; Kent, Life and Works of Baldassare Perwzsi + Lanciant, Wanderings through Ancient Roman Churches : 
Lefol, Hotel: et Hotellertes : Lethaby, Wertmentter Abbey, Re-examined ; Liovd, Hirtory af Envlich Bnickwork ; Mieras and Yerbury, 
Dutch Architecture of the XXth Century ; Newton, The Work of Ernest Nevoton, R_A. + Parent. L'architecture des Paves Bar Meridion- 
aux, Pean, Jardins de France (2 volumes); Plantenga, L'architecture Religiense du Brabant au xvije sidele (1 598-1793); Pond, 
The Meaning of Architecture ; Purdom, The Building of Satellite Tower: Richardson and Eberlein, The English Jen: Richardson 
and Eberiein, The Smaller English Howse of the English Renaissance | Rivotra, Roman Architecture > Robertson (Howard), ‘lrchiterturs 
Explained ; Robertson (Manning), Laymen and the New Architecture ; Royal Commission on Historical Momuiments, Wese London : 
Roosval, Stockholms Stadhus +; Shepherd and Jellicoe, Italian Gardens of the Renaissance ; Stratton, Elements af Forin and Devinn 
in Clastic Architecture ; Supino, Jacopo dalla Quercia : Tipping, English Gardens ; Turner, Architectural Practice and Procedure 
Waldram, The Structural Design of Steel-framed Bulldines = Wren Society—Volume 2, S¢, Paul's Cathedral, original Wren drawings 
from the collection m the library of St. Paul's Cathedral ; Yerbury, The Lesser Known Architecture of Spas, 

A print of Jesus College, Oxford, by E. H. New, and an etching of Waterloo Bridge by the late Adrian Berrington, have been 
added to the collection. 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee have held 12 meetings. 
The attendance of Members at the ro meetings held during this Session has been as follows -_ 


WH. Atkin-Berry . - ; . Jo G.H. Lovegrove , < 4 
F. Chatterton . : ; - *T’. R. Milburn. : : : : 
Max Clarke . ; : : . if *E. C. P. Monson : 5 
J.W. Denington —. ? D. Barclay Niven 6 
G, Leonard Elkington 7 A. Seymour Reeves nf 
H. V. Milnes Emerson fy J. Douglas Sent 1S 
Gr. Hastwell Grayson 7 W. Gilbee Scott fs 
W. H. Hamlyn - ; : 9 J. €. 5. Soutar 0 
P.W. Hubburd ; : : | "A. J. Taylor — 
Francis Jones . ‘ , ; I *Elarry ‘Teather mer 
®*Delisea Joseph Fi : i Herbert A. Weich  . : _ 
Arthur Keen . § Charlies Woodward . . . fa 


* Marked thus were appointed after the first meeting of the Committee. 
The following were elected the Officers of the Committee : Chairman, Mr. J. Douglas Scott ; Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. Harry Teather; Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Charles Woodward and Mr. F. Chatterton. 
The following Sub-Committees were appointed, the Officers of the Practice Standing Committee 
being ex officio Members of all Sub-Committees :— ds 
(a) Charges and Contracts—This Sub-Committee have held 8 mectings and the attendance of 
Members has been as follows :-— * 


F. Chatterton. : ; ‘ 
H. V. Milnes Emerson 3 


I. Douglas Scott : : J.C. S. Soutar . 
Harry Teather . i Charles Woodward 


Mr. E. C. P. Monson and Mr. G. H., Lovegrove wete appointed Chairman saad oe Secretary, 


Herbert A. Welch 
Max Clarke , 
EE... P. Monson 
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The most important matter being dealt with by the Sub-Committee 1s the question of Specialists’ 
and Consultants’ fees. It is still under discussion, but the Committee hope that a report will be made 
to the Council before the end of the present Session. The Sub-Committee met representatives of the 
Surveyors’ Institution to discuss the revision of Ryde’s Scale, The joint meeting were of opinion that 
the Scale was unsatisfactory in its present form,and should be revised, The Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution are considering the matter at present and the Committee await their views, 

(b) Professional Advertising —This Sub-Committee have held 3 meetings and the attendance of 
Members has been as follows :-— 


F. Chatterton . | (;. Hestwell (sTrayson . 4 
P. W. Hubbard 2 Delissa Joseph . . 3 
Arthur Keen. 1 T. R. Milburn . ° 

. Douglas Scott : . 3 Harry Teather . 2 
Charles Woodward I 


The Sub-Committee prepared proposals for dealing with the question of interviews with architects 
and articles by them in the public Press. These proposals were approved by the Practice Committee. 
The Council, however, did not adopt them, as they felt that they were impossible of practical application. 

The subject of Members’ names on notice boards has also been under consideration. The Sub- 
Committee feel that it is not possible to standardise name boards, but on their recommendation the Practice 
Committee have advised the Council that ostentatious display can be dealt with under Clause 3 of the 
“ Suggestions governing the Professional Conduct and Practice of Architects," and maximum sizes 
for lettering are suggested. 

(c) Parliamentary.—This Sub-Committee have held 2 meetings and the attendance of Members has 
been as follows :— 


F. Chatterton. 1 Delissa Joseph . ‘ : ; i 
A. Seymour Reeves 2 ]. Douglas Scott : : : 2 
W. Gillbee Scott ; ; : 2 Harry ‘Teather . ; : 1 
Charles Woodward . - . ! 


The Sub-Committee, appointed to watch the interests of the profession in any fresh legislation that 
might be introduced have examined and reported on various Bills and Acts which contained clauses 
affecting the profession, Amongst other Bills, they have considered the L.C.C. General Powers Bill and 
on their recommendation the Council petitioned against the section of this Bill dealing with disused 
drains. tis understood that the London County Council have withdrawn this particular section. Where 
the provisions of certain Town Bills have only local application, the Allied Societies concerned have 
received the Committee's recommendations. 

The draft code of bye-laws promulgated by the North-Western Branch of the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers has also been under consideration by the Sub-Committee, who have conferred 
on the matter with representatives of the National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers. 

(d) Law of Ancient Lights —This Sub-Committee have held 3 meetings and the attendance of Members 
has been as follows :— 


F. Chatterton : i Max Clarke o 
Delisaa Joseph . ; : 3 Arthur Keen  . o 
T. R. Milburn . i : a : las Soott 5 
Harry ‘Teather . ; o Charles Woodward 3 


In accordance with the agreement arrived at with the Law Society, the Sub-Committee have met 
representatives of the Surveyors’ Institution and have agreed proposals for the amendment of the Law 
of Ancient Lights and Easements based on acquisition of existing rights and the prevention of acquiring 
future rights. ‘The Council of the Royal Institute have approved the proposals and the decision of the 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution is awaited. If this is favourable a Conference will then be convened 
with the Law Society and the representatives of the R.I.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution with the 
view to the promotion of a Bill. 

(e) Officials and Private Practice —This Sub-Committee have held 2 meetings and the attendance 
of Members has been as follows :— 

G. Leonard Elkington 
LD). Barclay Niven 
J. Douglas Scott 


J. W. Denmeton - 
H. V. Milnes Emerson 
A. Seymour Reeves 
Harry Teather . 
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On the recommendation of the Practice Committee the Council authorised the sending of a letter 
to all Members and also Members of Allied Societies in Great Britain and Ireland asking for evidence 
of specific instances of whole-time officials undertaking private work. A large number of replies were 
received to this circular and were carefully scrutinised by the Sub-Committee. As a result of the evidence 
received, the Council have been recommended to write to every authority concerned, drawing their 
attention to the prevalence of this most undesirable practice and asking for their assistance in suppressing 
it. “This recommendation has been approved by the Council and action will be taken on these lines. 

({) Professional Defence Union.—This Sub-Committee have held 6 meetings and the attendance 
of Members has been as follows :— 


F. Chatterton 4 Max Clarke 2 
D. Barclay Niven I (>. H. Lovegrove 4 
J. Douglas Seott ti We Gillbee Scott 5 
Horry Teather . o Charles Woodward 3 


The Sub-Committee have produced a scheme for the formation of an Architects’ Defehce Union 
providing for indemnity against actions brought against its Members for negligence and for assistance 
im the recovery of fees in certain cases and for maintaining or defending actions for libel or slander and 
for infringement of copyright. Enquiries were made of several [nsurance Companies and representatives 
were interviewed resulting in obtaining satisfactory terms and the submission of a provisional policy. 
The Committee's recommendations are now under consideration by the Council 

Exhibition Joint Committee —At th invitation of the Council, the Committee nominated the following 
members to serve on the Exhibition Joint Committee :—J,. Douglas Scott, D. Barclay Niven. F. Chatterton. 

| Proposed il, the Committee 
conferred with representatives of the Association of Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assistants 
on the subject of minimum salaries for assistants, and after obtatning the views of the Allied Societies, 
reported to the Council. 

“The Architect and His Work.’—The pamphlet prepared by the Committee and edited by the 
late Mr. Paul Waterhouse has been published and numerous letters of congratulation on the result have 
been received. ‘The pamphlet has had exceilent Press notices and will, the Committee trust, prove of 
considerable service in educating the public as to the functions of the architect. 

Insurance of Clerks of Warks—The Committee have considered the question of insuring the Clerk 
of Works by the Client and their recommendation on this subject was published in the JouRNAL on 19th 
December, 1925. 

Appointments in the East-—On the recommendation of the Committee the Council have published 
a note in the JouRNAL warning Members to make careful enquiries into the adequacy of the salaries 
before accepting appointments under Governments in the East. 

Local Authorities and Houstng—The Committee have had their attention drawn to several cases 
where local authorities have advertised for tenders and plans from contractors. Letters of protest 
have been addressed to the authorities with satisfactory results in some cases. 

Other cases have occurred where local authorities have advertised for the services of architects for 
housing schemes asking them to quote their fees for the work. The authorities concerned have had 
letters of protest written to them and the Members in the locality have been warned to quote only the 
scale laid down for housing work. 

Local Authorities and Qualified Architects. —The Committee have had their attention drawn to several 
cases where Sanitary Inspectors and Inspectors of Nuisances have been appointed by local authorities 
as architects for their housing schemes. 

At the request of the Council, on the recommendation of the Committee, Sir Philip Pilditch, M_P., 
asked a question on the subject in ‘the House of Commons. ‘The question, together with the Minister's 
reply, was published in the JOURNAL of zoth March, 1g26, The Chairman of the Practice Committee 
also addressed a letter to the public Press on the matter: 

Suspension of Members Under Bye-laws 24 and 25,—The Committee have considered the alteration 
of the Bye-laws dealing with the suspension of Members with a view to strengthening the hands of the 
Council in dealing with cases of unprofessional conduct, and the Privy Council, on the recommendation 
of the General Body of Members, have approved the amendment of Bye-law 25 a8 suggested by the 


Committee, 
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Architectural Copyright —The Committee particularly wish to draw the attention of Members 
to the case of Kenneth Dalgliesh wv, the Sandown (Isle of Wight) Urban District Council, etc., as it is, 
they believe, the first case of Architectural Copyright brought under the Copyright Act of rg1t. The 
Committee were consulted by Mr. Dalgliesh at the outset of the proceedings, and on their advice the 
Council were prepared to assist him both financially and otherwise in pursuing his claim, A report of 
the case was published in the Journat of 2oth March, 1926. 

Offers of Commission to Architects Several trade circulars offering commission or discount to archi- 
tects have again been brought to the notice of the Committee and successful protests have been made to 
the offending firms. The attention of the Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention League was 
drawn to the case of the Yote Time Recorder Company, and they prosecuted the Company, who were 
fined by the Magistrates. 

Architects and Direct’ Labour.—The Committee gave this matter very careful consideration, and 
their recommendations were approved by the Council and published in the Journat. of 6 March 1926. 

Salaried Appointments —On the recommendation of the Committee, the Council published a note 
in the JOURNAL advising Members that they should not apply for salaried public appointments unless 
the salary is fixed and stated in the announcement which invites applications. 

Circulation of Notices Regarding Professional Conduct and Practice—-On the recommendation of 
the Committee the Council decided, having regard to the increased membership of the R.I.B.A. and of its 
Allied Societies, and the necessity for promoting uniformity of practice, to reprint all relevant notices 
published from time to time in the Journal and forward copies periodically to Members, and also to 
maintain complete files of such notices for reference at the office of the R.I.B.A., and to request the Allied . 
Societies to keep similar files at their headquarters. 

The Committee have given advice and rulings to Members and others on the numerous inquines 
received relating to matters of professional practice and to the appropriate fees for professional services, 
and in this connection they would recognise the excellent work of the Charges and Contracts Sub- Com- 
mittee who have conducted the necessary investigations in such cases. The Committee again desire to 
emphasise the importance of architects acquainting their clients at the earliest possible opportunity with 
the R.ILB.A. Scale of Charges, as the Courts do not recognise the Scale as binding unless it has been 
brought to the client's notice before the charges have been incurred. 

The Commuttee have also been called upon to deal with a large number of cases of alleged 
unprofessional conduct and breaches of professional etiquette, and after the most careful investigation 
have made the necessary recommendations to the Council. 

In accordance with their established practice, the Committee decline to express opinions on ex parte 
statements or on matters that are swf judice. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 
Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee have held 11 meetings. There 
has been an average attendance of 12 at each meeting during the present Session, and interest has been 
well maintained. The members of the Committee for the Session 1925-26 are :— 


J. Ernest Franck, Chairman. 
Lr, Raymond Unwin, Vice-Chairman, 


Francis Hooper and : 

Major Charles PF, Skipper bHon, Secretaries, 
R. J. ane Edwin Gunn, 
RK, St Avling, Lieut.-Col. P.A. Hopkins, 0O.B_E. 
Hope Basen D.C.M. (Gr. N, Kent, 

R. G. Lovell 

, P. eae Edwin J. Sadgrove. 
W. E. Vernon Crompton. Harvev R.. Saver. 
W. AR. Davidge. H. D. Searles-Wood. 
J. E. Dixon-Spain, 0.5.E. Prof. BR. Elsey Smith. 
E. Fiander Etchells. Digby L. Solemon. 
E, H. Evans. Percy J. Waldram., 


The Committee record with sorrow the death during the Session of Mr. C. A. Daubney, who for 
many years gave ungrudgingly his time and knowledge to the work of the Institute. 
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As a result of the revision of the Bye-laws, the Chairman of the Committee became, ex officio, a member 
of the Council, and he was cordially congratulated on this appointment. 

Hulding Research Depdrtment-—The policy of the Committee in this matter has been duly outlined 
in the previous Annual Report, and it is the aim of the Committee to keep in close touch with the Director 
of Building Research, Dr. R. E. Stradling, M.C., D.Se., Ph.D., A.M.I.C.E., who has undertaken to carry 
out any special investigations which the Committee consider are in the interests of, and of assistance to, 
the members of the R.I.B.A. in their daily practice. 

Dr. Stradling kindly attended a meeting of the Committee in December last, when he outlined the 
main divisions of the work on Building Research which his Department are now undertaking. 

Firstly, dealing with general research, this is divided into four main divisions, which are again sub- 
divided into 24 further component parts. At the same time these are all co-related so that the research 
on any one material is not confined to a specific purpose, for while that purpose is investigated at the 
same time the material 1s tested or analysed as to its behaviour for other services in its use as a building 
material. 

There ts likewise an Information Bureau, which is a free service to all interested, and is useful already, 
but will become more useful in proportion as its services are utilised by the members of the R.I.B.A. 

In this connection Dr, Stradling would particularly welcome facilities from members for detailed 
investigations when troubles are encountered in practice. 

The normal routine work of the professional consultant is not encroached upon, but special investiga- 
tions within the scope of the Department's programme can be undertaken. For this work a fee is charged ; 
but if the results are held freely available at the discretion of the Department, then the fee levied may be 
considerably less than the full economic cost. 

The Committee would again remind members that in the Library is placed the index of Literature 
(both at Home and Abroad) which deals with every phase of the science and problems of building. 

British Engineering Standards Association —In February 1925 a Conference of the British Engineering 
Standards Association on Building Materials was held, at which were representatives of Professional 
Bodies, Government Departments, Local Authorities, Railway Companies, Building Trades Employers, 
and other federations of British industries. 

The two representatives of the Institute were the late Mr. Charles A. Daubney, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. Percival M. Fraser, F.R.1.B.A., who duly reported to the Committee that the Conference had 
unanimously decided to recommend that a Committee to deal with Building Materials should be set 
up, and this was duly submitted to the Main Committee of the B.E.S.4., who appointed a Building 
Materials Committee, with the definite function of standardising building materials. 

The Science Standing Committee therefore recommended the Council to seek representation on the 
Committee dealing with Building Materials, in order that the views of members of the R.I.B.A. might 
be considered before any standard specifications were published, and Mr, Percival M. Fraser was appointed 
to represent the Institute on the Committee. 

The Institute are further represented on the following new Committees -— 

Sub-Committee on a Standard Specification for Grey and White Hydrated Limes, by Mr. 
Harvey R. Sayer. | 
Sub-Committee on Standardisation and Simplification with regard to Slates and Tiles, by 

Mr. Edwin Gunn. 
Sub-Committee on Asphalt for Roofing, by Mr. Max Clarke. 
Sub-Committee on Asbestos Cement Sheeting, by Mr. Percival M. Fraser. 
Sub-Committee on Expanded Metal and Expanded Metal Lathing, by Mr. H. Haylock Golding. 

Further activities of the B.E.5.A. in reference to Building Materials having been reported to the 
Scicnce Standing Committee, it was resolved to suggest to the Council to ask for representation on the Main 
Committee. 

In response to this request from the Council, it was arranged for a deputation from the Science 
Standing Committee to meet the Chairman, Sir Archibald Denny, Bart., and other members of the 
B.E.5.A. Main Committee. 
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At the interview it was pointed out that the B.E.S.A. were extending their Standard Specifications 
s0 as to comprise materials of particular mterest to the architectural profession, and suggested that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should be in a position to assist im the direction of the policy of the 
Main Committee. 

Following upon that interview the Council of the R.L.B.A. were asked to naminate two members 
to the B.E.S.A. Main Committee, and Mr. Alan E. Munby and Mr. J. Ernest Franck have been invited to 
accept the appointment 

Alfted Socteties.—In the autumn of 1924 the Committee addressed to all the Allied Societies a circular 
letter, asking if they were conducting investigations into, or collecting information upon, any of the 
following subjects, or if they were in touch with any research work on these subjects by Universities or 
Technical Colleges in their respective areas or districts. ‘The subjects were as follows :— 

(1) The Preservation of ‘Timber. 

(2) The Preservation of Stone. 

(3) The Preservation of Metal. 

(4) Improvement of Glass for Pavement Lights. 

(5) Improvement of Painting (Internal and External). 
(6) Acoustics—in Public and Private Buildings. 

(7) Regulations as to Lead Mains by Water Companies. 
(8) Jointless Floorings, ete., and their Composition. 

Some of the Allied Societies have responded with information respecting certain of these subjects, 
and it is hoped that these enquiries may stimulate the Allied Societies into further action in reference 
to scientific investigations upon these and other matters of interest to the general body of the profession. 

The Preservation of Stone —The Committee have carried on investigations on this subject extending 
over a considerable number of years, and for this purpose have had specimens of various building stones 
exposed on the roof of the Geological Museum. 

An interim report has been published in the JournaL, and further work has been undertaken by 
circularising all the Diocesan Surveyors, asking for information as to the weathering qualities of the stone- 
work in the buildings under their respective charge or supervision ; also as to any methods of preservation 
adopted by them in the treatment of the stonework. 

The report in this matter received from Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A., has been published in the 
JOURNAL for the information of members. 

Mr. ‘T, P. Bennett prepared a précis of the information contained in the replies received from the 
various Diocesan Surveyors, which report has been forwarded to the Secretary of the Stone Preservation 
Committee recently set up by the Government. 

It is noted for the information of members that the Committee have received several reports which 
mention the deterioration of internal stonework from the use of coal gas either as an illuminant or for the 
purpose of heating the building. The Committee would draw the attention of the members to the report 
by Professor A. H. Church, F.R.S., on this subject. A copy of the report is in the Library, 

Storage of Imported Soft Woods—In this matter the Committee have proceeded on the lines indicated 
by the Chairman of the Docks and Warehouse Committee of the Port of London Authority; and have 
placed their views before the London (Soft Wood) Importers’ Section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 

It is hoped that their action may result in an improvement of the storage of imported timber at the 
Surrey Commercial Docks. ‘This improvement is in the interests of the whole of the building community 
as well as the members of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Fire Prevention.—The attention of the Committee was drawn to this important matter by Mr. Digby 
Solomon, who prepared a report on the subject dealing in detail with the encasing of ateelwork in non- 
steel framed buildings; the causes of fires in buildings, and the means of prevention; the storage of 
celluloid, petrol, and other dangerous materials ; and first aid appliances, It is hoped that not only 
will further information be collected for the use of members, but that a paper will be read by a well-known 
expert on the subject before the general body at a meeting during the course of next Session. 
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Research Laboratory at University College, London Members attended a demonstration by Professor 
Coker on the use of prismatic rays for recording the stresses upon models of building structures. As a 
result a report has been published in the Jounnat, with diagrams, and it is possible that the work which 
Professor Coker has initiated may be extended to other structural problems. 

Co-operation in Research Work by the Institute of Builders —At the invitation of the Council a deputa- 
tion of leading members of the Institute of Builders attended a meeting of the Committee. The 
Chairman explained that the object of the Committee was to promote scientific research in connection 
with construction and building materials, together with their economic use. ‘The deputation expressed 
the willingness of the Institute of Builders to give the Science Standing Committee any assistance in its 
power. 

Enguiries by Members—The Committee receive many letters from Architects and others asking 
opinions upon a variety of subjects. 

The Committee gladly welcome communications which are of general interest to the profession, 
but cannot undertake to advise in those cases in which the normal course is to obtain the services of a 
professional consultant. 


REPORT OF THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
CONSULTATION BOARD 


The Board was established early in 1925 and consists of four architects and four builders appointed 
respectively by the R.I.B.A. and the National Federation of Building Trades Employers. Under its 
constitution the Board may consider and report upon matters which may be referred to it, such as 
questions which create or tend to create friction between the various organisations connected with the 
building industry ; changes of policy, procedure or methods current in the industry ; technical questions 
affecting the industry, such as the provision of a properly trained personnel and the allocation of classes 
of work so as to avoid demarcation disputes ; the better selection of materials ; and the consideration of 
Government legislative proposals with special reference to questions of production and cost. 

During the period under review the architect members of the Board have been Major Harry Barnes 
(Chairman), Mr. Henry V. Ashley, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. Herbert A. Welch and Mr. Ian MacAlister 
(Secretary R.I.B.A.); the builder members have been Mr. W. H. Nicholls (Vice-Chairman), Mr. Henry 
Matthews, Sir Walter Lawrence (now replaced on resignation by Mr. Stephen Easten, O.B-E.), Mr. 
Henry T. Holloway and Mr. A. G. White (Secretary, National Federation of Building Trades Employers). 

Wages Sips on Tenders—The agreement reached in 1924 between the constituent bodies with 
reference to the addition to tenders of a slip providing for adjustments in the contract in the event of a 
rise or fall in wages was renewed for the 12 months ending 25 March 1926 by the Executives of both 
bodies upon the advice of the Board. 7 

The Contributory Pensions Act 1925.—U pon the advice of the Board the Executives of the constituent 
bodies have announced to their members that an amount may be included as a separate item in Bills of 
Quantities to cover liabilities arising from the requirements of this Act in continuation of the existing 
practice with regard to other insurance provisions. 

Specialisation and its Effect on Craftsmanship—The Board have under consideration the growing 
tendency towards specialisation in the industry which, it is alleged, is having an adverse effect upon the 
apprenticeship system and upon the recruiting of craftsmen for the industry. It is agreed that an enquiry 
be undertaken. | 

Tendering —Upon the request of the builder members of the Board, the Council of the R.1.B_A. were 
recommended to direct the attention of architects to the necessity for allowing sufficient time for the 
preparation of tenders. 

Industrial Relations between Employers and Operatives ——It has been arranged that the Board shall be 
kept informed of the relations existing between the building employers and operatives from time to time 
and shall be given opportunities, should the need arise, for using their good offices in connection with 
disputes in the industry. 

. Other Matters —Questions relating to the Standard Method of Measurement and to the amount of 
contracts for which Bills of Quantities should be supplied are now under consideration. 
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REPORT OF THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE 
Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Competitions Committee have met on six occasions. 
The attendance of members has been as follows — 
The President 


7 aT HH. V.. Lanchester a 
The Hon. Secretary =. . F. Winton Newman 
'T. Taliesin Rees me 


WH. Ansell... - 
Henry V. Ashley : 
Hope Bagenal 
Major Harry Barnes... 
Leonard H. Bucknell: . 
UC, Cowles-Voysey a on ar 
G, Leonard Elkington .. = lie ot 
Arthur Keen + os . vg: 
During the Session 1925-1926 the following have acted as the Officers of the Committee :— 
Chairman : Mr, Herbert A. Welch [F.]. | 
Vice-Chairman : Sir A. Brumwell ‘Thomas [F,]. 
Honorary Secretaries > Mr. Henry V. Ashley |.) and Mr. W. H. Ansell [F-.], 
_ During the period under review the Committee have dealt with 37 Competitions. This work has 
involved the scrutiny of conditions, negotiations with and the giving of advice to Promoters and Assessors, 
and the consideration of correspondence from competitors. It has been necessary to advise the Council to 
veto eleven Competitions owing to the refusal of the Promoters to observe the essential Clauses of the 
R.I.B.A. Regulations, In four cases negotiations with the Promoters have resulted in the amendment of 
oe are which were originally unsatisfactory and the Competition has been held with the approval of the 

During the Session the Committee have considered the conditions of Competitions prometed in 
Australia, Egypt, South Africa, Russia and Bulgaria. 

Limited Competitions.—It is within the recollection of members that when the Competition Regulations 
were revised in March 1924, provision was made that Limited Competitions should be subject to the 
Regulations in the same way as Open Competitions. Difficulties having arisen with regard to the effective 
‘administration of this rule, it has been necessary to consider whether the general body should be asked to 
sanction an amended Regulation providing for the control of Limited Competitions. During the past 
Session the Committee and the Council have given prolonged attention to this difficult question. The views 
of all the Allied Societies have been invited upon it, and proposals approved. by the Council are to be sub- 
mittec| to the general body of members at an early date. 

The Conduct of Architectural Competitions and the Constitution of the Committee—The Committee 
have had under consideration questions relating generally to the conduct of Competitions and the con- 
stitution of the Committee itself. A detailed report setting out the procedure hitherto adopted by the 
Committee and suggesting certain modifications in such procedure for the future was submitted to the 
Council and approved. Resulting from this report the Council have published a statement calling the 
attention of Assessors, Competitors and Architects generally to certain important points in the conduct of 
Competitions. 

‘The statement in question is as follows :— 

t. Phat while the RBA, sre pres 
t. That while the R.LB.A, are prepared to advise them if r 58 n the General Regulatios : i | . 
Campesitions, the A sessoF Sulaiic Mencia Vise m if necessary on the Gen Regulations governing the conduct of 
't) For t fting and presentation of any particular set of Conditions and Instructions and Replies to « itore ; 
(2) and that the General Resilations are not aicineead ‘hhaicte, : oe es i , 
_ _ 3 t inasmuch as their Awards will necessarily be final and binding on all parties, they must refrain from premiating any 
design—however high its architectural merit may be in their opinion—which contravenes any of the Conditions and Replies which 
ay bir tnicdSiard drawn up for observance by competitors, and thus avoid any ground for legitimate criticiam of their Awards 
er publication. | | TLaANiTINUM 
_ 3. That accordingly the value and importance of drafting Conditions and replies to questions so as to leave the qteattay 
latitude to competitors in the solution of the probleny should not be overlooked, 
(B) Att ComMPerirors ARE REMINGED— 
Rize: & hurt yet er W ~aguhe Hl eoepenision a paleepes acceptance of the principle that the Award of ie pees or final and 
IndIng On (hemselves as well ds on the Promoters, and that any competitor who feels that he has real ground for tisfaction with 
an Assessor's Award should communicate with the Praatient at the RIA ". 
(C) Aut Ancmrects (f2,, NON-COMPETITORS AS WELL as COMPETITORS) ARE HEMINDED— 
That any discussion or correspondence in the public or professional Presa, tending to criticiam or disparagement of an Assessor 
or Award, cannot alter the final and binding effect of that Award, but may prejudice Architects and the whole Competition System 
in the opinian of the public, and ts, therefore, highly undesirable, 


J. Douglas Seontt a. 

Sir A, Brumwell Thomas 
Percy E. Thorius Ze am 
Herbert A. Welch icy -, 
W.G, Wilson. fe ; 
Frink Woodward 


i tl ho Ee ou ta 
Cel Sk oS a ke 


a, 
~ 
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REPORT OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS COMMITTEE 
The Committee has held seven meetings, at which the average attendance has been stx members. 
The individual attendances have been as follows : 
The President 
The Hon. Secretary 
*Daubney,C. A. . 
Davidec, W. BK. 


Joseph, Detinsa 

Keen, Arthur , 
Pite, Professor Beresford 
Searles-Wood,H.D.  . 
Dawson, Matt. . : Solomon, Dighy L. 
Elkington, G, Leonard , , , ‘ . ‘Tanner, Sir Henry ‘ 
Hont,W.G. .. - : > Unwin, Dr. Raymond . 
Juanes, W. Campbell ee White, W. Henry 
*Deceased, 13 Dec, “25. 

In December 1925 the Committee sustained a very serious loss in thé death of its Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. C. A. Daubney, the District Surveyor for Bermondsey, Mr. Daubney was one of the original members 
of the Committee, and was appointed Honorary Secretary in 1923. Mr, Daubney gave an immense amount 
of time to the work of the Committee, and any results which the Committee may achieve will be very 
largely due to his labours. Mr. Dighy L. Solomon has been appointed to act as Honorary Secretary 
(pro tem.) until the end of the present session. 

As this is the first annual report of the present Committee, it may be of interest briefly to record the 
history of the Building Acts Committee. 

The Committee was originally appointed by the Council in July 1922 to consider the question of 
Higher Buildings in London, and was reorganised in July 1923, when its reference was enlarged “ to 
consider the Reform of the London Building Acts,” and since then the Committee has been re-appointed 
each year by the Council. Mr. Searles-Wood was elected Chairman of the Committee on its reorganisa- 
tion and has been re-elected Chairman each year. 

The Committee discharged its original reference as regards the 1894 London Building Act in April 
1924, its conclusions being printed in the issue of the R.T-B.A. JournaL dated 7 June 1924; and it will 
be remembered that its late Honorary Secretary read a paper on the subject in that month. 

Subsequently, it considered the reform of the 190g Act (that dealing with steel frame buildings and 
reinforced concrete), and has formulated its recommendations. 

During the present session it has considered and reported on the proposed London County Council 
New Reinforced Concrete Regulations, and nominated its Chairman and late Honorary Secretary (the 
latter since succeeded by Mr. W. H. White) as its delegates to a joint Conference of the four statutory 
bodies who have to consider the draft proposals made by the L.C,C. for Reinforced Concrete Regulations. 

It is contemplated that a Conference will shortly be held by this Committee with the Building Acts 
Committee of the L.C.C., when they will lay before the L.C.C. Committee the recommendations under the 
various Acts which they have already submitted to the R.I.B.A. Council. 

It has also, during the present session, given consideration to the report and recommendations made 
by the Superintending Architect to the London County Council (Mr. G. ‘Topham Forrest) on his recent 
American tour on the construction and control of buildings in the United States, and has furnished a 
report thereon to the Council. 

Matters of interest from a Building Act point of view occurring in the regular printed minutes of the 
L.C.C.’s fortnightiy meetings are discussed at each meeting of the Committee ; and the Committee also 
gives consideration to questions laid before its meetings by members on points under the Building Acts 
occurring in actual practice, which it is hoped to place on record for future reference. 

As before mentioned, the Committee has been reappointed each year by the Council, and its members 
venture to suggest that in view of the many varied and important matters under the London Building Act 
and its Amendments Acts which occur from time to time, and especially in view of the fresh legislation 
thereon now intended by the L.C.C., theyshould remain in session as a permanent Committee, 50 as to be 
in an immediate position to deal with all matters of interest arising therefrom. | 


Cw +H Ho G 
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REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Sir Aston Webb, G.C.V.O., C.B., R.A, 
Vice-Chairmen: Edward P. Warren, Prufesor S. D. Adshead. 
Joint Hon. Secretaries : W. R. Davidge, W. Harding T hompson. 


Since the publication of the last Annual Report, the Committee have held 4 meetings, and the attend- 
ance of the members of the Committee has been as follows :— 


Se € Attendances. Ne. of Anredarcts, 
®The President =F o H. V. Lanchester ; cla ‘ o 
*The Hon. Secretary : I ®T”, Alwyn Liovd a I 
Prof, Patrick Abercrombie o Sir Henry Maybury -. o 
Prof. 5. D. Adshead 1 *E. C.P. Monson : 2 
Sir Reginald Blomfield 's} D. Barclay Niven... 4 
L. H. Bucknell ir i Prof. Beresford Pite -. o 
*Arthur Crow : 2 *Manning Robertson -. 2 
W. RB. sia 7 4 W.H. Seth-Smith .. i 
F. M, Ely =. ri Herbert Shepherd 2 
P.M. Fraser 3 + °W. Harding ‘Thompson c | 
*W. Alex Harvey I Dr. Raymond Unwin : 
William Haywood .. i *C. F. Ward F I 
*C. H. James .. :a z Edward P. Warren .. 3 
Arthur Keen o Sir Aston Webb a 


> Possible ireeidunces of Members thus marked, 3. 

London Squares and Open Spaces. —The serious question of the encroachment on London squares 
and open spaces due to building operations has been discussed at length by the Committee ; the threatened 
loss of Endsleigh Gardens, the Foundling Hospital Estate and Holland Park having made the situation 
more acute. After consultation with representatives of the London Society and the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, a report was prepared by the Committee formulating a policy for the preservation 
of London squares for the public ; this report has been approved by the Council. 

Arterial Roads.—The Report of the Art and Town Planning Committees, resulting from a tour of 
the new arterial roads West and North of London on 18 July 1925, was approved and published in the 
R.1.B.A. JourwaL. Arrangements are being made to visit other areas in and around London where 
new arterial roads are in process of construction with a view to collecting data and preparing a further 
report. 

Twickenham Amenities —On the recommendation of the Committee, the Council sent letters of pro- 
test to the Richmond Borough Council, the Twickenham Urban District Council, the Thames Valley 
Joint Town Planning Committee and the Kew Gardens Authorities expressing concern at the threatened 
disfigurement of the river side owing to the establishment of factories on the river frontage. ‘The Com- 
mittee is now in communication with the Twickenham U.D.C., who are taking all means possible to 
avert the destruction of their local amenities, but their powers in this respect are largely determined by 
their financial resources. 

Progress of Toten Planning Schemes —In view of the fact that concise information has, up to the present, 
not been available at the R.I.B.A. with regard to the progress of ‘Town Planning schemes throughout the 
country, the Committee has arranged for an up-to-date schedule of ‘Town Planning schemes in England 
and Wales to be placed in the Library for reference, and the attention of members has been directed to 
this information by means of a note in the JounNaL. 

Re-planning of East London—The Committee have given their attention to the proposals of the 
Ministry of ‘Transport for a new road to the Victoria Docks at Canning ‘Town, and to those schemes of 
the Stepney Borough Council for a new and improved service of roads from Beckton Road to Whitechapel 
Road. As these proposals form but a part of the much greater problem of replanning the whole of London, 
the Committee have taken no immediate action, but it is proposed to consider the whole matter exhaustively 
with a view to co-operation with the Town Planning Authority concerned. 
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REPORT OF THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 

After the Committee meeting in March 1925 the Secretary, Mr. McArthur Butler, was incapacitated 
fora long period by illness, but is now happily recovered. Since then progress has been made with the 
work in hand. The suggestion that the R.J.B.A. Council should urge members of the Institute to use 
their new title of “ Chartered Architect " more freely hay been adopted, and the members were duly 
notified by circular and by a notice in the Institute Journal. It is understood that many members of 
the Institute have expressed their approval of the proposal. 

Communications on registration from Singapore and South Africa have been received, and visits 
from the Chairman, Secretary and other members of the Union of South Africa Registration Committee 
have given first-hand information in regard to the working of the Transvaal Registration Act, which it is 
hoped to extend to cover the whole of the Union of South Africa. 

When necessary, communications have been sent to the professional press in elucidation of points 
raised by correspondents. 

The Council of the Institute having given authority for the Committee to submit a draft Bill for 
Counsel’s opinion and to incur the necessary expense in connection therewith, a Bill has been drafted 
and is in the hands of the Institute Solicitors for consideration by Counsel. When this has been completed 
the Committee will submit the final draft to the Council of the R.I.B.A. 


REPORT OF THE HONORARY AUDITORS 
The Income for the year 1925 amounts to {24,586 25. 7d., as compared with the Income for the year 
1924 of £23,191 13s. 1d. 

Increases have occurred in the items of Examination Fees, Entrance Fees, Journal Advertisements 
and Sale of Publications, and a decrease in Subscriptions and Contributions. 

The Expenditure for the year 1925 amounts to {25,277 3s. 3d., as against {21,952 for 1924. 

This expenditure has resulted in a deficit of 691, which gives a misleading idea as to the true financial 
position of the Institute. Owing to the terms of the amalgamation agreement, the Members of the 
Society of Architects became Members of the Institute early in the year, but Subscriptions in respect 
of these Members did not become due to the Institute until the year 1926. Thus the whole of the 
increased cost due to this great increase in Membership, together with the expense of carrying out the 
transfer, fell upon the Institute funds. ‘The subscriptions of these Members were paid to the Society, 
and, of course, the Institute eventually obtained the benefit of a large proportion of these subscriptions 
when the whole of the remaining assets of the Society were handed over to the Institute, but as the handing 
over could not take place until the New Year, owing to legal formalities, this item cannot be shown in the 
1925 accounts, as a set-off against the increased expenditure. 

Moreover, in anticipation of the large increase in income which began on 1 January, 1926, the Council 
decided to anticipate certain improvements which were considered to be long overdue. The increased 
cost of these, therefore, fell in the year 1925. It will be seen that the item “ Salaries and Gratuities "' 
has consequently nsen from {5,943 7s. gd. to £7,116 gs.; the cost of “ General Printing, Stationery, 
Stamps and Petty Expenses '"’ has risen from {2,070 18s. sd. to {2,712 7s. 1d.; the item “ Pensions 
and Compensation,” mainly due to the amalgamation of the Society, amounts to £1,332. 

In addition, during the course of the year there were a number of heavy items of expenditure of 
a non-recurring nature. The grant of {30 to the Approved Society was a final grant to remove a deficit 
caused by War conditions. ‘The special grant of {100 to the Architectural Association is a non-recurring 
item. The {roo given to the Durham Castle Fund and the too Guineas to the St. Paul's Fund are 
both non-recurring items. The legal costs of £392 in connection with the amalgamation and the New 
Charter and Bye-laws are, of course, exceptional, as is also the expenditure of {255 on the International 
Congress on Architectural Education, and the {195 on the Institute Soirée. 

Taking all these exceptional items into consideration, it will be seen that on a normal basis the finances 
of the year would have been very satisfactory, and but for these exceptional items there would have been 
a very substantial surplus. 

The very efficient manner in which the accounts are kept and all other matters are dealt with in 
eonnection with the finances of the Institute, call for particular notice, and are an indication of the high 
efficiency of the Staff. A. Harotp Gosterr [F.] 

F. J. Toor [A,] 
March, 1926. Honorary Auditors. 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ending 3lst December 1925. 
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Revenue Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ending 3lst December 1925, 
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Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 3lst December 1925 
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Batasce Sager or Tacar Fusps—doslinued, 
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Rough Estimate of Expen Aiburs’ wad. Ineothe “of Orditery Fonds for the year ending 
$1 December 1926 :—Compared with the actual se cast and Income for 1925. 
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The Safety of the City Churches 
THE UNION OF BENEFICES AND DISPOSAL OF CHURCHES (METROPOLIS) MEASURE 
BY ARTHUR KEEN. VICE-PRESIDENT 


Church of England of the measure bearing the 

above tithe has resulted) in some remarkably 
well-drafted protests. The Address sent in 1923 by the 
City Churches Preservation Society to the members of 
the National Assembly and the one addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury by Sir Aston Webb on be- 
half of a conference of societies convened by the Royal 
Academy were models of well-grounded, clearly 
reasoned opposition, and following these protests the 
Corporation of the City of London has sent to the 
Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament a document 
that, in its turn, is a model of lucid, definite statement 
and of close and accurate reasoning. It is worthy of 
atudy on its own account as an example of the effective- 
ness of moderate language used in simple sentences. 
Every paragraph 1s lucidly expressed, and the objec- 
tions offered to the Hill are based on such reasonable 
grounds that this petition should prove one of the most 
forcible attacks that the measure has to face. 

The central part of the argument is that the measure 
is witra wires the National Assembly ; that the Assembly 
was set up for the particular purpose of dealing with 
matters that concern, and concern only, the Church of 

pland and its members, and that questions involving 
the rights and interests of persons having no represen- 
tation in the National Assembly, many of them not 
members of the Church at all, are outside its scope. 
It is pointed out that the National Assembly is placed 
in a more favourable position in relation to legislation 
on matters entrusted to it than any other constituted 
body in the kingdom. It is enabled to pass measures 
for the regulation of Church affairs which may have 
legislative force without going through the ordinary 
procedure of the Houses of Parliament, and the con- 
ferring of such powers for any purposes outside domes- 
tic matters affecting the Church of England would be 
unconstitutional, and was in fact far from being the 
intention of Parliament. 

Early in the text of the Petition attention is called to 
the grounds upon which the measure is based— 
briefly, that the churches are little used, and that there 
is urgent need in the suburbs for additional churches, 
and that the money derived from the sale of the City 
churches should provide funds for suburban churches. 


ak HE production by the National Assembly of the 


All of these grounds, it is pointed out, are highly con- 
troversial, and are based on conclusions that are not 
capable of satisfactory proof. It 1s impossible to fore- 
cast the attitude of Parliament towards the matter, but 
either of these two technical objections ought to be 
fatal to the Hill. Jf it 1s witra vires the matter is at an 
end ; if it rests on assumptions of a highly controversi«l 
kind it ought not to be passed without full discussion, 
and such discussion is not admissible. / 

A great deal has been made of the “ safeguards” 
that are provided for in the Bill; the fact is that these 
safeguards are altogether illusory, and that nothing in 
the way of an impartial tribunal is proposed. The defi 
nite purpose of the Billis to secure the sale of churches, 
and effective safeguards are the last thing in the minds 
of the promoters of it. 

It seems a strange thing that in this matter of our 
City churches it is left mainly: to laymen to insist on 
the spiritual and sentimental aspects of the question, 
while the clergy are taking the materialistic view. The 
lure of money is a very subtle thing, but it should not 
be difficult for members of the National Assembly to 
realise that fifty churches used with resource and in- 
sight might be none too many to meet the needs of a day 
population of nearly half a million of people concen- 
trated in the narrow space of the City, To throw up the 
churches because they are not much wanted on Sunday 
ia merely the confession of failure, the indication ot 
lack of vision ; and to sacrifice the evidences of the 
history, religious and social, of the chief City of the 
Empire is in this instance a betrayal of trust. 

The safety of most things depends on appreciation, 
and unfortunately the ener. teoadiy speaking, are 
still in the gothic revival stage of culture. In the course 
of a few years they may have advanced; but in the 
meanwhile these churches, which are among the best 
productions of the Renaissance in England, are in great 
danger. 

It appears that the Lord Mayor of London is the only 
person having the right to attend personally at the Bar 
of the House of Commons in order to appeal against 
the pene of any Bill, and it is intended that the right 
shall be exercised in the present instance, unless the 
action of the House of Lords makes an appeal to the 
Commons unnecessary. " 
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Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 
EXHIBITION OF WORK AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
; BY HOWARD ROBERTSON [F], S.A.D.G. 


The work of Goodhue is pervaded by the spint of 
romance, and to a higher degree than that of any American 
architect among his contemporaries. He revelled in 
achemes and projects, in designs of pure phantasy, and 
was personally happier in his dream creations than when 
fettered by clients and restrictions. A book of his, 
Architectural and Decorative Drawings, published in 1914, 
largely through the devoted efforts of his office staff, 
reveals him at his best in creating fairy-tale villagea in 
Bohemia and long white imaginary villas in Italian 
settings. But this is not to deny his achievement in 
executed buildings. 

The present exhibition of his work is faintly disappoint- 
ing, because it docs greater honour to the draughtsman 
than the constructor: there are too few photographs, and 
they are insufficiently representative, while atrention ts 
distracted by the beauty and sparkle of penwork and the 
low-toned wash perspectives which sometimes mingle 
three techniques with an effect of breadth and simplicity 
which haughnly disdains the meretricious. 1 San 
Diego Exhibition, the Californian houses, and some of 
Goodhue's most attractive work in the East are absent, 
and the photographs are rarely equal to the good work of 
this kind to which we in England have become accustomed 
in recent years; unfortunately also the title-ing of the 
exhibits is scanry and there are rarely dates which would 
help to distinguish the various stages of the designer's 
artistic development. 

Few visitors to the Exhibition will agree with those 
who hold that Goodhue'’s death was a timely one from the 
point of view of his work—that he had passed his zenith 
and was losing his creative powers. His Nebraska State 
Capitol, and a design which he submitted for the Tribune 
competition, show that, on the contrary, his design was 
increasing in strength and was discarding those little 
mannerisms which were interesting in their relation to 
contemporary American work burt which in this country 
would be counted as of small import. For Goodhue has 
passed through various phases as through various partner- 
ship associations, and his work reflects influences varying 
from Norman Shaw and English Gothic to Spanish 
Baroque and eventually reveals (in the Nebraska Capitol) 
more than a flavour of Central European developments. 

One feels that in the plastered walls, tiled floors, and 
bare wooden beams of his individual Spanish-[talian 
renderings he is thoroughly at home. ‘That in his stone 
houses he is regretting the absence of the slates and 
masonry which are the real soul of hts English prototypes, 
and that with Gothic he is revelling in the mystery and 
romance of Shafts and Tracery rather than m the essential 
vitality of Gothic structure. St. Thomas’ on Fifth Avenue, 
and the Chapel of the Intercession in New York, are both 
alittle unconvincing—the one flashy and brilliant, the 
other a little hard and unsympathetic. 

His small churches, such as St. Mark's at the fashion- 
able Mount Kisco, are charming, and many of his houses, 
too, such as the snug little dwelling at Scarborough with 


its tight-fitting roof and blank wall surfaces of field stone. 
And in the richness of Spanish and Plateresque, so foreign 
to the Anglo-Saxon temperament, he is completely and 
even riotously in his element. 

As a draughtsman this exhibition will only serve to 
enhance his already splendid reputation. He was always 
unpretentious on this score,and never classed himself 
with such men as Joseph Pennell, F. L. Grggs, and 
Herbert Railton: but his smallest notebook sketches 
reveal the artist born. 

Perhaps this Exhibition of Goodhue'’s drawings will 
influence our own Roval Academy draughtsmanship. 
The wish is father to the thought. 





Correspondence 
THE PUBLIC APPRECIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


446 Srrand, London, WoC2, 


| 22 March 1926. 
The Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.— 

Sin.—It has long been felt by all those interested 
in the Arts that, whereas painting, literature, sculpture 
and music are the subjects of exposition and criticism, 
the master-art of Architecture is commonly neglected. 
Architects are a modest folk, and they do not even 
initial their works ; moreover, it is not the custom to 
invite criticism even of public buildings ; although the 
community, as such, is concerned with them in a 
larger degree than obtains with regard to other works 
of art. In order to stimulate interest in Architecture 
and to attempt to educate public taste | propose to 
publish in the Morning Post from time to time a 
description and an appreciation, written by an architect 
of high reputation, of a new building of pubhe interest 
and a photograph. 

The conditions | would suggest are: that the 
architect of a new building should send to me an 
invitation to review hia work, together with a brief 
description and a drawing or photograph of it. 

I propose to carry out this experiment on very 
modest lines at the outset, and only buildings of 
sufficient public importance can be noticed.—Yours, 
etc., THe Epiror or tHe Morning Post. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Intimation has been received that His Majesty the 
King has approved the award of the Royal Gold 
Medal to Professor Ragnar Ostberg (Honorary Corre- 
sponding Member of the R.1.B.A.), of Stockholm, in 
recognition of the merit of his executed work. The 
Medal will be presented to Professor Ragnar Ostberg 
at the Banguet of the R.1.B.A4. on 17 June. 
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The Building Trades Exhibition 


BY JOHN 


Mr. Montgomery is to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cessful opening of this Exhibition on Wednesday, t 4 
Apmil. His continued efforts to organise, in a thoroughly 
businesslike manner, the exhibition of everything 
connected with the building trade have been appreciated 
for a long treme, and each year adds to his laurels, 

Architects, as represented by the R.I.B.A., have given 
proof of their appreciation of Mr. Montgomery's work, by 
conferring the honour of Honorary Associateship upon 
him—an honour not lightly bestowed. Mr, Guy Dawber, 
our President, took the chair on Wednesday morning at 
the opening ceremony, which was performed by the Lord 
Mayor of London, himself intimately connected with the 
building industry; while Sir Kingsley Wood (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Ministry of Health) was present 
to express the interest of the Government in the Exhi- 
bition. 

The luncheon was a great success, and Lord Saye and 
Sele, in proposing the health of Mr. Montgomery, said 
with truth that, in organising the Building Trade Exhi- 
bitions during the last thirty years, Mr. Montgomery 
had rendered a great service to the industry and to the 
community. In reply, our host was as entertaining as 
in his organisation he has been eflective, 

One new feature this year is the prize offered by the 
promoters for the best essay by a student on " My 
Impressions of the Building Exhibition of 1926," with 
Mr. Guy Dawber, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel and Mr, J. C. 
Squire as judges. Particulars may be obtained of Mr. 
Montgomery, 43 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

The general arrangements of the Eexhibvain ace similar 
to those of previous years and, on the whole, there is 
general improvement, which should assure the grearest 
success from every point of view. It is, I think, an 


entirely new idea to exhibit complete cottages, on the- 


lines of the Ideal Homes Exhibition, instead of confining 
the Exhibition to individual firms showing only their own 
products. 

It is now possible to form some opinion upon the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of various 
materials a8 used in building construction of small cortages. 
Without expressing any opinion upon the merits or 
demerits of the plans, it cannot be denied that brick and 
stone are the natural and most beautiful materials for 
cottage building. Although concrete may be used with 
great effect, and timber with some economy, few would 
choose to use them in preference to brick and stone, 
except in special circumstances and under unusual 
conditions. 

| do mot myself think that different methods of con- 
struction, the use of new material and standardisation, 
will enable us to build cottages which can be let at com- 
mercial rentals, such as are within the means of the 
Poorer paid workers under present wage conditions. 
Each of these methods may help a little to lessen the cost, 
and, all working together, they will make a considerable 
difference ; but it will still be necessary to find cheap 
capital and to create better output before the real housing 
question ts touched, 


E. YERBURY [£.]. 


From the point of view of the architect and the builder, 
there is something to be said im favour of giving thought 
to the use of timber and concrete, but as architect or 
builder, it is very difficult to see what we can say in 
favour of steel houses ; yet, as citizens. and especially as 
members of the community, keenly interested in the 
housing question, and as social reformers, we must con- 
sider steel houses and their possibilities as an aid to a 
settlement of a most important question. 

It is not necessary, in this Journal, to call attention to 
the exhibits of brick and timber cottages, nor need I do 
more than remind readers that the many wees of concrete 
are adequately displayed, with various methods of con- 
struction. The Novocrete Pavilion will probably have 
drawn attention to itself and to the material of which it is 
constructed. 

It remains then only to make particular reference to the 
steel house shown by Messrs. Stephen and Son, Ltd., 
of Govan, shipbuilders, ‘This is constructed on the 
principle of the ship's deck house, and built by the men in 
the shipbuilding vard, who would otherwise be out of 
work, and is known as the * Retth Steel House," 

If circumstances | us to accept steel houses, the 
Reith compares favourably with the Weir house, which 
appears to have given so much satisfaction to the present 
Co vceninane’ and should be considered by those who are 
forced by circumstances to forgo the beautiful to obtain a 
substantial and comfortable house for those who cannot 
afford beauty, The Reith house is constructionally 
sound, easily and quickly erected and economically main- 
tained, and, if it can be provided ata cost which ensures 
i letting” tS commercial rentals, will undoubtedly find 
a market, | think there are possibilities of improving the 
gs nee without adding to the cost. 

architect in search of new materials, or the latest 
labour-saving devices, will find much of interest ut the 
Exhibition ; and those architects who do not care tospecify 
particular manufacturers’ goods unless mecessary will be 
convinced, T think, that goods or material supplied by 
first-class firms are equally satisfactory, and they may 
safely leave contractors to deal with the firm which suits 
them best, except where circumstances require some 
speciality, 

‘There 1s a first-rate show of builder's plant, Somatic 
mixers, wood working and other builder's machinery ; 
fine display of marbles and timber ; several firms exhibit 
made up joinery; and the very excellent demonstration 
of British manufacturers of paints, etc., decorative mate- 
rial, building accessories, furniture and fittings. 1S a certain 
proof that we can marntain our own tn all those industnes 


connected with the building trade. 


People who are interested in building are enlightened 
upon all sorts and conditions of things affecting them and 
those for whom they cater in various ways. Representa- 
tives of local authorities, members of councils and 
committees, building owners, property holding companies, 
and the man who wants a house to live in, of a week-end 
cottage, all find something to interest them at Olympia 
and an answer to the questions they have to ask, 
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Allied Societies 


ABERDEEN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Apsrract From THe ANNUAL Report. 
rene! last Annual Meeting five meetings of the Counc! have 
id 


The Annual Convention of the Incorporation of Architects 
in Scotland wa: held at Aberdeen, when there was & repre- 
sentative gathering of the members of the several chapters. 
At the business meeting, which was held on 19 June, Mr, 
Keppie delivered his Presidential address, in the course of 
Wi ch he reviewed the work of the Incorporation during the 
past year. ‘The members and their friends dined together in 
the evening. The principal guest of the occasion was Dr. 
Thomas Ross, and among the other guests present were Mr, 


" Gotch, President of the R.LB.A., the Lord Provost and the 


Principal of the University. Facilities having been afforded 
by the respective proprietors, visits were paid on 20 June to 
Castle Fraser, Craigievar Castle and Crathes Castle, at cach 
of which features of interest were inspected and discussed by 


| the delegates, 


The Council has kept in touch during the year with the 
Royal Institute, from whom communications were received on 
the following subjects among others : Examinations, ener ber= 


ship, registration, competitions, prize drawmegs, workmen's 


compensation and insurance of clerks of works, CIVIC BOCIEtieS, 
Building Research and the Architects and Builders’ Con- 
sultation Board. 


In regard to limited private competitions, the Chapter sup- 
ported the Incorporation in their suggestion that modification 
of the regulations in such competitions, so far as Scotland is 
concemed, should be made by the Incorporation where they 
considered special circumstances existed instead of by the 
Royal Institute. 

Che Council, in common with other Chapters, made a con- 
tribution towards the testimonial to Mr, MacAlister as a mark 
of appreciation of his distinguished services as Secretary of the 
Roval Institute. , 

‘The Secretary to the Board of Architectural Education 
having intimated that the Board had decided to require 
students entering ® course carrying exemption from the 
f1.B.A. examinations to become registered a probationers 
R.1.B.A. before starting the second vear of their course, the 
Council suggested that steps should be taken for having these 

quirements modified so far as Scotland is concemed, 50 to 
allow, a¢ an alternative, registration as students of the Incor- 
poration instead of as probationers of the Royal Institute ; burt 
this suggestion has not been acceded to by the Royal Institute. 

Ac the request of the Governors of Robert t Gordon's ‘Tech- 
nical College, Dr. Kelly hos been re-appointed External 
Examiner in connection with the Architectural Department. 

‘As usual. the volumes of the R.ILB.A. Jovrnat and the 
Q ely of the Incorporation have been added to the Library. 
A copy of the Report of the International Congress on Archi- 
tectural Education has also been pliced in the Library. 

On instructions received from the Royal Instinute and the 
Incorporation the followmy competitions were b i 

(1) Carnegie Hall, Dingwall ; and 

(2) Housing Scheme ut Cupar, Fife. 

One Fellow, Mr. A. B. Gardner; two Associates, Mr. Ian 
Moodie and Mr. James A. Davidson, and ten students have 
heen admitted as members during the year. 

The total membership of the Chapter is now 25 Fellows, 
& Associates and 21 students. 

THE BERKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The Sixth Annual Mecting of the Berkshire Society of 
Architects was held at Reading University on Friday evening, 
sf March, at which there was @ good attendance of members 
and friends. 
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The Honorary Secretary's report made mention of a con- 
siderable ammount of work done by the Society during the past 
year dealing with architectural education, architectural, pro- 
fessional, and local matters. ; 

Public lecrures on architectural subjects have been given in 
conjunction with the Workers Educational Association. 

The Society consists of ninety-five members and eleven 
honorary members. 

‘The following officers were elected for the year 1926 -— 

Charman—). G."T. West LF.) 

Vice-Chairman—H. Hutt (F.]. 

Hon. Labrarian—H. Whiteman Rising [F]. 

Hon. Treamurer—W . RK. Morris [£.]- 

Hon. Secretarier—C., B. Willcocks [F.], W. J. Freeman [A]. 

Hon, Auditers—A. S. Cox, F.S.I, L£.1, E. P. Morgan [L.], 

Four Members—W. Galt Millar, F.S.L,.J. 'T. Saunders, 
F.R.LB.A., W. R. Howell, FR.LB.A., 5S. E. Burrett, and the 
following members were nominated to represent the Societ¥ 
on the Council of the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Architectural 

Leeociation }— 
£. P. Warren, F.S-A. [F.], W. Galt Millar, F.5.1 W. RB. 
Howell Ese ee H. Floyd [F.], H. Hutt [FJ], €, B, Willoocks 


Eis H. W. Rogerson. 
The prizes offered by the Berks Archwological Society for 
measured drawings of old buildings were awarded. 

After the meeting a lecture was given by E. P. Warren, Faq., 
FS.A.. F.BLB.A., on “ Ancient Crafts Guilds and their 
Workmanship.” ‘The lecture was illustrated by numerous 
lantern slides showing beautiful examples of craftsmanship in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

Attention was especially directed to the very fine work on 
the weat front of Rheims Cathedral, which fortunately had not 
suffered from the German bornbardment to the same extent as 
the rest of the building. ‘The illustrations also included a 
simple and beautiful Cross in Herefordshire, an elaborate Font 
Cover in Suffolk, screens in Devonshire and many other exam- 
ples in England, France, Alsace and Tyrol. 

The lecturer gavé a very interesting account of the rise, 
conetitution and activities of the ancient Guilds and their 
relation to the Merchant Guilds, many of which still survive 
in name in the City Guilds and in other towns. ‘The Merchant 
Guilds, which were very wealthy were distinct from the (raft 
Guilds. The latter consiated entirely of craftemen and mem- 

bership was only attained through the stages of apprentice, 
jue ond master craftamen. Full membership could 
only be obtained on production of actual examples of ex : 
work. A high level of skill was thus maintained. Protection 
and help were afforded to the members in their work and itt 
arranging its value, and assistance was given to them or to their 
dependents in case of adversity. 

‘Me. Warren drew attention to the effect af the" Black Death” 
on the work of the guilds. This plague in the fourteenth 
century, which particularly affected Bristol, Norwich and 
London, swept away more than half the population of England 
and a large proportion of the master craftsmen, The work 
of the guilds had thus to be undertaken largely by the partially 
trained apprentices and journeymen, and a noticeable decline 
in the quality of the craft work in later periods can be observed . 


DEVON AND CORNWALL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


pleased to announce an mcrease in the numbers of the Society. 
It is with deep regret that the Council record the loss sus- 
tained by the death of the late Mr. James Jerman, one of the 
fret Presidents of the Society and an indefatigable worker in 
its interests. i , 
The Council note with great pleasure that their President, 
Mr. J. L. Fourace, has been appainted to represent the R.LBLA, 
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a6 a Member of the Court of Governors of the University 
College of the South-West. They also have pleasure in 
reporting the appointment of Mr. L. F. Tomar as represente- 
tive of the Society on the Exeter Junior Technical Schools 
Advisory Committee, in place of the late Mr, James Jerman, 

With reference to the Competition for the proposed Public 
Hall at Topsham, the Parish Council were approached through 
the R.1B.A. and consented to the conditions being ati 
into line with those laid down by the Royal Institute. 

The usual exhibitions of R.1.B.A. Prize Drawings were held 
in Exeter ond Plymouth during Septem 

‘Two sets of drawings of measured work were submitted for 
the prize offered annually by the Society, Mr, J. R. H, 
Millman, of Plymouth, was successful in this competition with 
a very excellent set of the Brett Monument in Mount Edg- 
age Park, Plymouth. 

A Design Club for members in Exeter and District has been 
inaugurated with the wssistunce of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. ‘The preliminary meeting on December § 1925, took 
the form of a General Meeting ef the Society and waa very 
largely attended. Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretury of the Archi- 
tectural Association, and Mr. H. Robertson, Principal of the 
Architectural Association Schools, addressed the meeting, and 
classes have been held continuously aince that date. Mr. 
G. D. Gordon Hake, of the Bristol School of Architecture, has 
visited the club on three occasions and given very valuable 
criticisms of the work. “The Council hope that the establish- 
ment of this club willl Prove a great step forward in the direc- 
thon of architectural education. 

The Society has also held four general meetings where 
discussions on the lines of those commenced last year have 
been continued. Mr.E.F.Hoao per read a paper on the “ Archi- 
tect and the Speculative ¢ Builder,” Mr. H. A. Peters, an inte- 
resting description of “ Life m the Architectural Schools at 
Li 1," and Mr. L. F. Tonar, reported on a suggestion by 
the R.I.B.A. as to the formation of a Civic Society, 

At the Annual General Meeting, Mr. E. F. Hooper, 
L. iia of Exeter, was elected President for the ensuing 


The follawing Officers and Committee were elected :— 

Vice-Prenidents—Mesars. A.C. Norman and R. MoM. Chalice. 
Past President—Mr. J. Leighton Fouracre. Hon. Treasurer— 
Mr. 5. Dobell. ion. ludiioe—_Mr. L. F, Tonar. Hon, 
Secretary—Mr. J. Challice- 

Members of Council —Mesars. P, Morris, J. Bennett, 
W. J. M. ‘Thomasson, F. W. Beech, W. N. pees ls H. 
May, A. S. Parker, B. Priestly Shires, and W. A. Vercoe. 


HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT ASSOCIATION 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
AMSTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL Report. 

We now have 3 Honorary Members, 59 Fellows and 50 
Associates—that is,a total membership of [12, OF an increase 
of 78 over 1913. 

In England and Wales the Institute has 16 Allied Societies, 
and it ts interesting to compare the strength of our membership 
with that of the other 1§ Societies. With our present member- 
ship we are about eleventh on the list. If expectations for 
the future ure realised we can quite easily reach the sixth place, 
und itis hoped that every member of Association will help 
in this direction. 

The Institute have sugeested the desirability of our estab- 
lishing an‘ Architects’ and Builders’ Consultation Board,” We 
feel sure you will all welcome the idea, culoulated as it is to 
establish better and more friendly relations between those in 
charge of these two great branches of our work, not to mention 
in detail the many points of importance to both parties which 
eould-with advantage be jointly discussed and amucably settled, 
‘The builders are being approached upon this matter, and a 
further report, which icis hoped will be favourable, will besub- 
mitted to the Council in due course, 
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At the suggestion of the Institute, the formation of a 
'' Science Standing Committee " is under consideration. At 
the pierent time theve are no records of the nature, advan- 
tages, dcisacd ora Gn i or peculiarities of our local building 
materials, and the broad idea is that the collecting and recording 
of information of this kind should be undertaken by a suitable 
committee of our Society, who will have power to co-opt other 
useful. members from outside our ranks. Our member 
generally will be imvited to help by supplying information, 
whenever possible, and a students’ prize for research work and 
an essay of a @cientitic mature based upon such research is to 
be included in our next programme of competitions, 

The Institute Board of Architectural Education are in com- 
munication with us with regard to architectural education 
facilities in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. The matter is 
being pursued, and a report will in due course be laid before 
the Council for full comsideration. 

The Council have decided to subscribe annually to The 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, The object of the Society is 
to afford assistence to those in necessitous circumstances who 
have been en gaged as architects or architects" ussistants, their 
widows and children, The subscription we are paying will 
entitle our Council to recommend annually three applicants for 
relief. Last year the Society distributed ft, 526 6s. in the 
form of grants and £440 in pensions. Architects" 
Benevolent Society also deal with all classes of | insurance, and 
policies for life, fire, motor cars and buildings in course of 
erection may be negotiated through the Architects" Benevolent 
Sociery, 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Smoking Concmr, to Manmcu 1926. 

The President, Lt.-Col, G. Reavell, O.B.E., F.R.LB.A., 
presided over a lirge attendance of members and friends, and 
opened the exhibition of drawings. 

e drawings comprised the winning seta in the Desig 
Meanuret Drawings Competitions recently organised | yes 
B.1.B.A., and open to students throughout the British Isles. 
Incl uded among these is.a-set of particular interest locally, for 
the student awarded the Pugin Travelling Studentship for 
1925 made his tour round the miedia-val buildings in the 
counties of Northumberland and: Durham, and the result is 
represented by a very large and excellent set of drawings, 
together with descriptive notes ustrating most of the 
medieval buildings in this part of the country, 

The drawings submitted for the Northern Architectural 
Assoctition conpetitions were also on exhibition, and the 
ASSCSS0Ta report in connection with these was read, giving the 
awards as follows :— . 

Glover Medal and Travelling Studentship, 
| J. R.A. Macponaio, A.R.TBA, 
R.LB.A. Final Examination Testimonies of Study. Book 
prise, 10 guinens : 

a, C. PUNCHARD, 


RBA. Intermediate Examination ‘Testimonies of Study. 
Book prize, 10 ruins : 
J. G. CLEMSON | eacheted Fie 
Special prize awarded for rendered measured drawin gs of 
the main front of Newcasthe Gaol, in view of its carly ie 
tion to Mr. R. N. Kivrin and Mr. C, C, Brown. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
ANNUAL DINwER. 

The annual dinner of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects was held at Cardiff on 25 March. The pre- 
sident (Mr. C, F. Ward [#.]) presided, and among those 
present were :—The Lord Mayor and Ledy Mayoress of 
Cardiff (Alderman W. B, Francis, J.P., and Miss Dorothy 
Francis), the Mayor and Mayoress of Newport (Mr. Cyrus 


25 guiness ; 
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T’. Clissitt and Mrs. Clissitt), Major Harry Barnes, vice- 
president of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; Sir 
William Seager, D.L., J.P., president of the Cardiff 
Chamber of Commerce ; Councillor J. 5. Johnson, chair- 
man of the Newport Housing Committee ; Mr. H. 5. 
Rogers, president of the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association; Mr. Ian MacAlister, secretary 
RLLB.A.: Mr. David Hannah, president of the South 
Wales Institute of Engineers; Mr. E. Rees Edwards, 

resident of the South Wales Federation of Building 

rades Employers ; Major W. E. Lloyd, borough engi- 
neer of Newport; Mr. A, E. Jenkins, president of the 
Institute of Builders, South Wales Branch; Mr. F. J. 
Thomas, president of the Cardiff Master Builders’ 
Federation ; and Mr. E, W, King, F.1.0.B., senior vice- 
president of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers. ! 

In proposing the toast of “ ‘The R.1B.A. and the Allied 
Societies,” the Lord Mayor of Cardiff said he was glad to 
know that the Royal Institute were, by means of an Act of 
Parliament which was now being sought, gong to protect 
thermeelves against the ravages of the unqualified, which, 
to eet iar the profession had been subjected to in 
Cardiff. 

In his response, Major Harry Barnes said all the mem- 
bers of the profession looked forward to the time when 
they would get more credit for the work they were doing. 
Cardiff, he continued, was a city, not only with great 
architecture of the past, but it was producing great archi- 
tecture of the present. He hoped they would always 
keep the walls around Cardiff Castle. 

The profession, emphasised Major Barnes, looked for- 
ward to a great future, and the strength of the Institute 
depended more and more on the strength of the Allied 
Societies. He was glad to be able to offer his congratula- 
tions to Cardiff on producing architects who could go up 
to the North of England and capture a big competition, 

(Major Barnes referred to Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy 
E. Thomas, Cardiff, who submitted the successiul design 
in a competition for a new fire station ut Newcastle.] 

Mr. Ian MacAlister, who also replied, spoke of the 
regional planning that was being carned out in South 

cashire, and said he thought that a great regional plan 
should be launched for South Wales. He did not know 
of any area better fitted for it than South Wales which, 
with its coal areas and other industries, called out for a 
great consolidated scheme. A scheme of that kind would 
inevitably bring with it better housing conditions, fine 
development schemes for the cities, with the conservation 
of beauty wherever possible. He was confident that the 
architects of Wales would not be slow to follow the 
example of South Lancashire if regional planning were 
adopted. , 

Mr. C. T. Clissitt (Mavor of Newport), who, with Mr, 
Rees Edwards, in responding to the toast of the guests, 
said he realised what great services the architects of the 
county were rendering for the public good, and he hoped 
the architects would not give way to their principles under 
the present financial stringency. They should look for- 
ward to the time when it would again be possible for 
public authorities to erect public buildings that would 
delight every heart and be the admiration of every town. 
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Sir William Seaver referred to the work that 4 com- 
mittee did some years ago in making a regional planning 
survey of South Wales. He claimed they had produced 
one of the finest reports ever sent to Whitehall. Finance 
was not available to carry out their recommendations. But 
although disappointed, the committee still had meetings, 
and he hoped that in the future some tangible results would 
arise from their deliberations. 


The Annual General Meeting of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects (Central Branch) was held at the Institute Rooms 
on Tuesday, q@ March 1926. 

_ The Honorary Treasurer's Report, showing that the Branch 
is in-a healthy financial condition, was read and adopted. 


‘The Honorary Secretary's Report, also adopted, indicated o 
useful vear's work, including the giving of an excellent and well- 
attended series of lectures in conjunction with the South 
Wales Branch of the Institute of Builders, and also the holding 
of a very successful smoking concert, 

During the year useful action has also been taken by the 
Central Branch with regard to the preservation and planting of 
trees and other items of local rmportance, 

The following officers and members of the Executive 
Committee were duly elected -— 

Chorman—H. Teather [F-]. 

Honorary Treasurer—H. Teather [F.]. __ 

Honorary Secretary —W. 5. Purchon, M.A. [4]. 

Executive Committee—T. Alwyn. Lloyd [F.], Percy Thomas 
whee i Ivor FP. Jones (4.), J. B. Wride [£.], J. William- 
eon-[Aj. 

Associate Member—E. B. ‘Tyler. 

Student Member—G. L.. Price. 

The following were elected as Members of the Council of 
the South Wales Institute of Architects :-— 

T. Alwyn Lioyd [F.] ; J.B. Wride [L.);W.S. Purchon, M.A. 

[4.): J. Williamson [4]; A. G, Lynham [4]: 

J. Liewellyn Smith [£.]; Jacob Rees [L.|; Frank Heaven 

[41 A. G, Edwards [L.]; R. E. M. Coombes [4.}; J. L. 

ss, A.RS.I.: J. B. Fletcher; R. H. Winder, NLA. [Ad; 

Cc. H. Evans, L. Monroe, A. L. Priest, T. E. Liewellyn, 

Associates’ and Students’ Representatives. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. T. Alwyn 
Lloyd for acting as chairman of the branch for the past two 
years. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Genenal. STEETING. 

The sixth annual general meeting of the Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Architectural Association was held in the Election Hall, 
Eton College. on Saturday, 17 April, by kind invitation of 
the Provost, when the following were elected officers for the 
ensuing Year — 

President —Harold 8. Rogers, M.A., FSA. [F.]. 

Vire-Presidents —E.. |, Dixon [4.] (Bucks), G, 'T, F Gard- 
ner [L.] (Oxon), J. G. 'T. West fle (Berks). 

Hon, Auditor—R. A. Rix [.4.]. 

Hon. Treasurer.—T. T, Cumming (FJ. 

Hon, Secretarv.—R. F. Dodd [4.]. 

Mr. Harold S. Rovers delivered his Presidential address, 
and amongst the business discussed was that of an exhibition 
of members’ work, architectural lectures and competitions for 
student members. . 

‘There was a good attendance of members, who were after- 
wards conducted over the Provost's Lodge and other parts aft 
the College. 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

The Council of the Institute of Architects of New South 

Wales for 1926 has been elected as follows; 

President : Alfred Samuel Hook, Ex-President : Sir Charles 
Rosenthal, F.RIBA.. C.M.G. Vice-President: Bertram 
James Waterhouse, Vice-Chairman ; Arthur William Ander- 
son, ney Enenezer Budden, Honerary Treasurer : James 
Peddle, Honorary Secretary : John Herbert Hurst. Honorary 
Assistant Secretary : James Aubrey Kerr, Meanbers of Council : 
Oscar Alexander Beattie, John L. Berry, William De Putron, 
George Herbert Godsell, Royston John Keith Harris, John 
Drummond Moore, Ronald Richardson, Orford Wilton Wes- 
ton, Professor Leslie Wilkinson, 

. The ennual report shows that much useful work has been 
doné during the year, and concludes as follows : 

The outstanding feature of the activities: of the Institute 
during the year just closed has been the interest taken by the 
members of the late Architects’ Association, The amalgamation 
has been more than in name, and the Institute now fully repre- 
ents the profession in the State, 

It is gratifying to mote that public bodies, and the public 
get ¥, afe more and more recognising the status of the 
Institute, On many occasions recently the President and 
Council have been consulted by public bodies, and the Presi- 
dent has on several occasions officiated successfully as arbitrator 
2 the settlement of disputes between client and architect and 


The year has been a busy one for the Council and the various 
mittees. Members of the Institute generally have not, 
pechaps, been aware of the time that is devoted to the Institute 
and its affairs by those who act on the Council and Committees 
appointed time to time. 

Many new names have been added to the list af members 
and several new committees have recently been appointed, 
and a still busier year, with wider prospects and increased 
activities, is anticipated for ro26, 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Mr. 5, Hurst Seager [F_], the well-known New Zealand 
architect, who has devoted so much time to the study of 
the lighting of picture galleries, after spending several 
years in Europe im connection with the New Zealand 
War Graves Commission, has recently returned to New 
“ealand. Since his arrival he haa been unanimously 
elected President of the New Zealand Inatitute of Archi- 
tects. In the course of his speech after his election Mr. 
Seager said that having now retired from active work he 
looked forward with very great pleasure to being able to 
visit the several branches of the Institute and become 
better acquainted with the members of the profession in 
all parts of the Dominion. The Government wished him 
to go to every part of New Zealand and show the people 
what had been done in the direction of erecting battlefeld 
memorials to our soldiers on the various fighting fronts 
of the Great War ; and when he was going round in that 
way he would take every opportunity, he assured them, of 
stressing wherever he went the unportance and urgency 

Mr. Seager's numerous frieids in England will be 

tified to hear of the honour conferred on him by his 
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LONDON BUILDING ACTS (AMENDMENT) 
ACT, 1905—FIRST SCHEDULE, 
Hortow Fioors anp Hoiiow Roors. 

The London County Council) on 2nd March passed the 
following resolution : 

That the Council, in pursuance of the powers vested in it 
by the First Schedule (Part (11) ta the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905, do approve aa fire-resisting hollow 
Hoors and hollow roofs constructed of steel ff joists in 
combination with hallow bricks and concrete, subject to the 
following conditions -— 

(i) “That all materials shall be to-the satisfaction of the district 
surveyor, and the whole of the work shall be executed to his 
satisfaction, 

(ii) That if any blocks are of clay they shall be thoroughly 
burnt, and be free from lime, cracks or other defects, 

(in) That the concrete used for Alling in, either between, 
around of above the hollow bricks, ahall be mixed in the pro- 
portions of at least one Volume of Portland cement, two volumes 
of various sizes of clean siliceous sand and four volumes of 
hard broken brick, Aint or stone of all the various sizes which 
will pass through a mesh of three-quarters of an inch measured 
m the clear, 

tiv) That there shall be at least one inch of fire-resisting 
material (inclusive of plaster) below the lower Mange of the 
steel filler joist and that al) joints between hollow bricks shall 
be pointed in cement mortar. 

(v) ‘That there shall be at least one toch thickness of concrete 
or other fire-resisting material covering the upper flange of 
the steel filler joists. 

(vi) That the steel joists shall receive one coat of rust- 
resisting Paint, 

(vit) “That the sides and undersides of steel beans and girders 

(other than filler joists embedded in the thickness of the floor) 
shall be protected from the action of fire by fine tamped con- 
erete at least two inches thick, or burnt clay tiles and cement 
plaster of an aggregate thickness of two inches, or fine concrete 
ane and a half inches thick trowelled round suitable mesh 
reinforcement, and that in all cases the concrete shall be bedded 
solidly against the steel and there shall be no intervening 
cavity. 
_ (vin) That fillets, strips and blocks of wood or other com- 
bustible materials shall not be embedded in the thickness of 
the fine concrete necessary to comply with any of these con- 
ditions. 

(ix) That the thickness of the material above the void added 
to the thickness of the soffit (exclusive of any plaster) shall be 
not less than three inches. 

(x) “That the dimensions specified in the foregoing conditions 
shall refer only to questions of fire-resistance and resistance 
to impact during fires apart from any requirements in respect 
= imposed loads and working stresses under normal conditions 
of use. 

Provided that this approval shall not in any way derogate 
from any of the powers of the Council, and shall not m any way 
affect the requirements of (1) the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1908, with respect to cubical extent of 
buildings ; (2) the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act, 1909, with respect to the enclosure of encasing of pillars 
of girders with brickwork, terra cotta, stone, tiles or other 
incombustible materials; and (3) the regulations made under 
the provisions of section 23 of the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1909, with respect to the construction 
of buildings wholly or partly of reinforced concrete, 
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PROPOSED FINE ART COMMISSION FOR 
SCOTLAND. 

The question whether there should be a body in 
Seatland which would undertake similar duties to those 
which for the past few years have been discharged in 
England by the Royal Fine Art Commission wus discussed 
at a Conference in Edinburgh on April 15. Sir John 
Gilmour, the Secretary for Scotland, heard the views 
of representatives of public authorities in Scotland, 
who were generally favourable to the proposal, which 
would involve the reference of questions relating to 
architecture, public monuments, town planning, and 
matters of artistic importance which related to the 
external amenities of a city, to an authoritative body. 

The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Chairman of the 
Royal Fine Art Commission, Sir D. ¥. Cameron, and 
Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, the Secretary of the Commission, 
were present at the Conference, which was held in private. 
Lord Crawford explained the work carried on by the Com- 
mission in England. 

The local authorities were represented by Lord 
Provost Sleigh and Treasurer Guest, Edinburgh ; Sir 
Henry Keith, Convention of Burghs: Mr. Jas. J. F. 
Johnstone, Town Clerk, Puisley ; Lord Provost Lewis, 
Aberdeen: Bailie Frame, Dundee; and Bailie Welsh, 
Glasgow. There was some difference of opinion on 
the question of whether there should be a separate 
Commission for Scotland, or an enlargement of the 
English Commission and the extension of its area of 
operation to Scotland 





Sir John Gilmour said there were obviously difficult: 


questions to be considered m connection with the con- 
stitution of such a body in Scotland, The matter would 
receive very careful attention. 





NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
COUNCIL. , 
The National Housing and Town Planning Council 


has arranged to hold, as im previous yrars, a series of 


Regional Conferences with Local Authorities in different 
parts of England and Wales. ‘The centres to be visited 
this vear are London, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Exeter, Southampton, Norwich 
and Cardiff. The agenda for the Conferences embraces 
many important subjects, including the administration 
of the Elousing Acts, the maintenance of good standards 
of planning and design, the amelioration of slum areas, 
the rural housing problem and town and regional planning. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Council's offices, at 41 Russell Square, London, W.C.. 

TO OLD MALVERNIAN ARCHITECTS. 

It is proposed to erect a new College Shop in the 
school grounds, The ry of the Malvernian 
Society, the College, Malvern, from whom particulars 
may be obtained, will be glad to hear from any Old 
Malvernian architects who would be prepared to submit 
designs for the above. 

ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE SCHEME. 

It is not perhaps sufficiently realised by members 
that all kinds of insurances can be negotiated through 
the agency of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
The following list of insurances which have been 


effected recently gives an indication of the variety of 
the work that is being done : 

Motor-cars, value fgo0, £400, £275, £110. 

Building and contents of houses against fire and 
burglary, value £4,000, £3,000, £2,750, £1,200, £200. 

Buildings in course of erection and alteration against 
fire, £19,200, { 19,000, {1,100, £300. 

Accident insurance, £1,000. 

All risks, £200. 

Life endowment and whole life, £1,000, £500, £200. 

It is earnestly desired that all architects who are 
contemplating Insurance in any form should com- 
municate with the Secretary A.B.S., 9, Conduit Street, 
W., who will give immediate attention to all enquiries. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
R...B.A. Prizes anp STUDENTSHIPS, 1926-1927. 

The R.1LB.A. Prizes and Studentships Pamphlet for 
1926-1927 has just been issued, It contams full in- 
formation of the various- Prizes and Studenrships, 
totalling in value nearly £2,000, together with the detailed 
programmes for the various competitions. 

In the case of the Godwin Bursary and Wimperis 
Request, the attention of competitors is drawn to the 
fact that the value of the prize has been increased from 
£170 to £250. 

The pamphlet also gives particulars of the London 
County Council Scholarships in Architecture and Build- 
ing Construction. 

Copies of the pamphlet are obtainable at the R.I.B.A., 
price rs,, exclusive of postage. 


Notices 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 3 MAY 
1926. 

The Ninety-second Annual General Meeting will be 
held on Monday, 3 May 1926, at 8 p.m., for the follow- 
ing purposes -— | 

To read the Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting 

held on 19 April 1926; formally to admit members 
attending for the firat time since their election or trans- 
fer. 
To receive the annual report of the Council and Stand- 
ing Committees for the official year 1925-26, printed on 
preceding pages of this issue. Copies of the report will be 
available for members at the meeting. 

‘To nominate candidates (two members) for the office 
of Hon. Auditor for the ensuing year. 

‘To receive the list of attendances at the Council and 
Standing Committees during the Session. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
Lonwpox, 1926. 

The Anntial Conference of British Architects will take 
place in London from 14 to 19 June (inclusive). 

All members and students of the R.1.B.A., the Archi- 
tectural Association, and the Allied Societies in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Overseas are invited to take part in 
the Conference. 

It is hoped that many ladies will be present, as guests 
of members, at all the events contained in the pro- 


gramme. | 
Members are particularly requested to make a note of 
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the date (14 to 19 June), and to keep themselves free Jrom 
other engagements, } 

__A complete programme with full particulars will be 
isstied! in the near future to all the members of the bodies 
mentioned shove. 

Non-London members are urgently recommended ta 
make arrangements for ther accommodation in London 
during the Conference week at the earliest possible time. 
In the height of the London season the hotels are liable 
to be very full, ; 

Hospitality—The Executive Committee desire to 
remind London members of this welcome opportunity of 
offering private hospitality to their friends from the 
provinces, who will be coming up to London for the 
Conference week. So much generous hospitality has 
been extended in the past to London members attending 
the Conferences in the provincial centres that this oppor- 
tunity of returning it will no doubt be warmly welcomed 
and members will lose no time in writing to their friends 
in the provinces on the subject. 


RBA. REGULATIONS FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

The Special General Meeting summoned for Monday, 
12 April 1926, did not take place, as the required num- 
ber of members were not present, and the notices in 
respect of the meeting lapsed, in accordance with the 
provisions of Bye-law 67. 


R.I.B.A. SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

Members are requested to note that at the General 
Meeting on Monday, 17 May 1926, at 8 p.m., Mr. H. 5, 
Goodhart-Rendel [F.] will read a paper on “ The Work 
of the late Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., Royal 
Gold Medallist.” 


OLD BRIDGES OF FRANCE. 
EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AT THE 8.1.5.4. 

The exhibition of water-colour drawings, etc., of old 
bridges of France and other subjects, now being held at 
the RI.8.A., will be open daily trom 10 a.m. to 7 p-m. 
(Saturdays 5 p.m.) until Saturday, 15 May, inclusive. 


VISIT TO STOWE SCHOOL, BUCKS. 

A visit has been arranged by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee to take place on Saturday afternoon, 1 May 1926, 
to Stowe School, near Buckingham. Provided not less 
than zo and not more than 28 members apply for tickets 
for the visit, a motor coach will be engaged to leave the 
R.LB.A. premises at 11.30 a.m. and proceed via Hendon, 
Watford, and Berkhamsted, arriving at Tring about 
1 pm. for Junch at the “Rose and Crown” (Trust 
House), Thence via Aylesbury, Whitchurch, Winslow, 
and Buckingham, arriving at Stowe about 3 p.m, The 
party will be entertained to tea by the kind mvitation of 
the Headmaster. The return journey will be via Buck- 
ingham, Fenny Stratford, Hockliffe, ' St. Albans, and 
Chipping Barnet, arriving in London between 8.30 and 
gpm. The charge per head for the trp will be 15s. ex- 
clusive of lunch at Tring for which members will make 
their own arrangements. 

Members desirous of taking part are requested to notify 
the Secretary R.1.B.A. as soon as possible and in any case 
not later than first post Thursday morning, 29 Apri. 
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R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMUITYITEE, 

Meetings of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committce are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, the premises lately occupied by the Socicty of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C, McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
7 JuNE 1926. 


The followmg applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secre- 
tary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
17 May. 

AS FELLOWS (43). 
Anpaew : Hagar (4. 1915), Custom House Buildings, White- 
friargate, Hull ; go Whitefriargate, Hull. 
Banker: PHiuir Epwasn [4. 1888], 32 King Street West, 
Manchester: “ Glenbrook,” Kingston Road, Didsbury, 
Wionchester 


Bates: Eanesr [4. 1904], 27 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4; 
Winton Croft, Purley Downs, Surrey. 

Beswick: Aurren> Enowann [4. 1909], 10 Victoria Road, 
Swindon ; 32 Weastlecot Road, Swindon. 

Castetto: Maxven Nowe [a, shih 133 Moorgate, E.C.2 ; 
26 Warwick Mansions, Cromwell Crescent, 5.W.5. 
Dunano : Amtaun Henny [4. 1921), 22 Orchard Street, Port- 

man Square, W.1. | | 

Gee: Erasesr (4. 1916], 24 North John Street, Liverpool ; 

32 Moor Lane, (sreat Crosby, Liverpool, 

GuamMen : Wiowiam Hexary (A. t910), 721 N.2. Insurance 
Buildings, Queen Street, Auckland, New Zealand ; 
Mountain Road, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Gurresipoen: Lr.-Con. Recoato Fowuer, T.D. (A. egoy], 
q Portland Street, Southampton: 31 University Rood, 
Southampton, . 

Hansen: Fre, M.A. Oxon. [4. 1922], 574 High Street, 
Totnes, 5. Devon. 

Hotpex : Waten Frepenice Crane, MC. [A. rgaz], 15 
Bishopegate, E.C.a: Salter’s Acre, Gregories Road, 
Bewconsfeld. 


Jones : Georae Syoney [4.1891], 113 Pitt Street, Sydney ; 
The Crescent, Pennant Hills, Sydney, Australia. 

Kensenr: Eowr Rippew. (4. rgo6], 11 Wellington Place, 
Belfast; The Bungalow, Sandown Road, Knock, co. 

_ Down, Ulster. 

Misty : James Anpaew [4f. 1901], 35 Craven Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C.2: Beeleigh, Snaresbrook, Essex. 

Waker: Frenerick Aprpt'n [4A. 1921), Architect in China 
to Mesers. The Asiatic Petroleum Co. (N.C.), Ltd., No. 1 
The Bund, Shanghai, China. | 
ul STaANLey Joun [ad. 1907], 3 Redwell Street, 
Norwich; 4 Eaton Road, Norwich. 

oops: Frank [.4. 191ro], 3 High Street, Maidenhead ; 

“ Fir Croft,” Kimbers Lane, Maidenhead. 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section TV, Clause G(iij) of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925 -— 

Batt: CHARLES WrLLiaAm, F.S.L., Whittinetor 





King's Road, Southsea ; 3 St. Ursula Grove, South ach A. 
Bergy : Josern, J.P., 3 Market Place, Huddersfield ; Hather- 
-¥, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


Borromiey : Jom Mrrcue., Summerland, Rameey, Isle of 
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Fishtn: Frank James, 38 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1; 
““ Elmsthorpe,” 39 Barrington Road, 5.W 9. 

Grav: Groncet Hermes, 21, Sea Road, ‘Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Havers : ALseaT CHARLES, 66 London Street, Norwich : 
Surrey Street, Norwich, 

Kempstee: Fren, $4 Bedford Square, W.C.1; Chalgrove, 
Ingatestone Road, Wanstead Park, E.r2. 

Lowe: Afren, J.P., 21, New Street, West Bromwich. 

Roomm: WILLIAM Jous Waterman, F.R.G.S., Greenisland, 
Belfast. 

SHENTON: FRenemice WitwiaM, 27 Fitzroy Street, W.1; 
Elwy Cottage, Whetstone, N.2o. 


And the following Licentiates who have passed the 
qualifying Examination -— 


Recasntn: Bervanp James, M.Inst.C.E., : Council 
Offices, Raine pan Wapping, E.1 ; lilidrop Road, 
Camden Road, 6.7 


Ronn: Joms Owex, 29 Castle Meadow, Norwich; Corner 
Cottage, Eaton iil. Norwich. 


Ciare: Gronce Epwaap, 33 College Road, Harrow; The 
Reeary, Flambard Road, » Middx. 


Davitson : WiouiaM, 4 Melville Street, Edinburgh; Ensst 
House, Liberton, Midlothian. 

EasTros : Col. Arrnun, ‘T’. D., : Manor Street, Hull ; 
Dyke, ™ Hornsea, E. Yorks: | me 

- Frevenick Linous, 3 Crooked Lane, King William 

.; “ Boarside,” Weybridge, Surrey. 
Hayxes : FREDERICK STANLEY, go wer Road, Brondes- 
airy Park, 6.W 10, 

Hit. : Tromas Jackson, 52 Union Strect, Oldham ; 7 Lang- 
dale Avenuc, Coppice, Oldham. 

Jouxston : JoserH Mann, 47 Charlotte Street, Leith: 5 
Derby Street, Lerh. 

Lama: Peacy Aman, 13 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.; " The 

Mount,” 10 Liverpool | Road, Kingston Hill. 

Luma: France Leonanp, 19 Clifton Street |, and 
Eatate Office, Fleetwood ; “ Whincote” ‘ Cleveleys Aven, 
Cleveleys Park, Blackpoot. 


» Foss 


Musxpen: Patrick Jomw Frracenach, 25 South Frederick 
Street, Dublin: Ivydene, Merrion Road, Pembroke, 
co, Dublin. ° 


Sawpens: INcaLton, Midland Bank Chambers, 165 High 
Street, Southampton ; Mount Beulah, 122 Romsey Rod, 
Southampton. 

Souran: Joun Canmice Stuart, “ Wyldes," North End, 
Hampstead, N.W.3, and § King William Street, Strand, 
W.C.2: " Fairport,” Turner Drive, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W.11. 

Tayion: Samet, 74-78 Manchester Road, Burnley ; 
Manchester Road, Burn! 

Werees : Joserx, County Arch itect, 58 College Street, Durn- 
harton ; 227 Corkerhill Road, Gl : 

AS ASSOCLATES (16). 

AvanasTen: Joux Ricwanp [Passed five years’ course at Lon- 
Gort a Unley School of Architecture. Exempted from 

inal Examination after passing Examination m Profes- 

a Practice], 23 Arica Road, Brockley, 5.E4. 

ALLEN : ALFRED MAXWELL (Passed five veors" course at 

[ Association. Exempted from Fina) Exami- 
nation afier passing Examination in Professional Practice), 
Nortons, Lingfield, Surrey. 

Pimappock : HENRY | five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Fine! Examination after 

ing Examination in Le Wao. Practice], 45 Dennis 
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Park Crescent, Wi We 
HovumsHen : CHARLES NEVILLE [Special], c’o Cammiusgioner 
for ‘Australia, 44 treet, New York rk, U.S.A. 


LLEWELLYN- 


Monon: ier Peal tee yee course af 
London University School of Architecture, Exempted 
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from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Piotedaedl Practice], 11 King's Hench Walk, Inner 
_ ‘Temple, E.C.4 
Lom: Witram ry ecane, B.A. Cantab. [Final], 1 Park Hill, 


Ealing, W. 5. 
McConnan. Kesseta Hasiys, B.Arch. Sydney [Passed five 
* course at Sydney University School nedacng tise 
Exempted from Final Examination after P 
tion in Professional Sengone c/o Queenala 
Bank, § Princes Street, E 
MARTIN : Geonce Lecar, Junr. [Final], 31 Maureen Terrace, 


POM. 






ieee 


nation after pessing Examination in Professional Practine), 
The Briars, Arkley, Barnet. 

Momus: Atexanorn Gooncr [Passed five veors’ course at 
Architectural Association, Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 

“Thornbury, Westlecott Road, Swindon. 

Moser : incaean [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
fee ee Exempted from Final Examination after 

ing Examination in Professional Practice], to Caven- 
fish Re Road, St. John's Wood. N.W. 





Prestow: Frepanick Lesum [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted m Final Ex- 
amination after passing ibcasnitineticns 7 in | piekecaioccal 


Prictice], 9p Clive Road, Dulwich, SE. 

RITCHIE: . sed five years’ course at Archite 

tion. Exempted from Final Seantination after 
passing Examination in Fxofeeast Practice], §9 Glou- 
cester Crescent, Reeent’s Pa rk, N.W.t, 

Roscor: FRANK, Junr. [Passed “i years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after ¢ Examination in Professional Practice], 
Brownlea, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

Sawant: ALEXANDER MALCOLM [Paised six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Fine] Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 93 Kenneth Street, Inverness, 

Woop: Joms Wiuiiam [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final | tion 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 181 
Belsize Road, South Hampstead, N.W.6. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2). 
Bert: Roserr Anxinc, R.A., R.W:S., R.B.C., Hon. LL.D., 
28 Holland Park Road, W 14. 
Mactan: Joun WILL1AM, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor 
of Ancient Literature in the Royal Academy, 6 Pembroke 
Gardens, W.8. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1). 
Dornassh : ALPHONSE, Ina Général des Biltiments 


Civils et des Palos Natonsisa: Architecte en Chef de la 
Banque de France, 31 Rue de Tournon, Paris (6=), France. 








ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.1.B.A. JOURNAL, 


The attention of members of the R.1.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate op ae 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the RI 
JournaL, An increase in the imcome derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the financial position of the 
R.LB.A. and an advantage to all its members, The 
circulation of the JouRNAL is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential valueas an advertising medium 
is unequalled. 
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Competitions 


BEACH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, ABERDEEN. 
The Town Council of Aberdeen invite architects to 
submit competitive designs for the proposed buildings to 
be erected at the sea beach, Aberdeen. Assessor, Mr. 
John Keppie [F], President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland: Designs to be sent in not Ister 
than 28 June 1926. Conditions moy be obtained from 
A. B. Gardner, Director of Housing, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 
DOWNHAM MARKET U.D.C. HOUSIN G SCHEME 
COMPETITION, 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are mot in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 


PROPOSED NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
WARLEY, OLDBURY, 

The Urban District Council of Oldbury, proposing to 
erect new elementary schools, invite architects resident in 
the United Kingdom to submit designa for same in com. 
petition. Premiums of {200 {100 and [so are offered. 
Assessor: Mr. W. 5. Skinner (F.], Designs to be sent in 
by 21 May 1926. Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Council Othiees, Oldbury, Wares., 
by depositing (2 2s. 

COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION - 

PURLEY. 

The President of the Royal Instirute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.1.B-A. 2s 
Assessor in this competition. 

PROPOSED [SOLATION HOSPITAL FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES AT DONCASTER. 

The Doncaster Town Council invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for the Isolation Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, proposed to be erected on a site off 
Tickhill Road and Common Lane, Doncaster, Archi- 
tects competing must be established in private practice, 
Assessor, Mr.'T'.R, Milburm[F.J, Last day for questions 
S March 1926. Designs to be sent in not later thon 
ro May 1926, Premiums, £200, £100 and £75. Con- 
ditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk's Office, Doncaster, by depositing £1 15. 


SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES: CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten: 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions ot the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A, The Competitions Com- 
mittes are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archj- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.EB.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.IB.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
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F.R.1.B.A,, to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THe Construction or a Conrenenca Hawn 

FOR THE Leacus of Nations at Geneva, 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a con petition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva, The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit, | 

A sum of reo,ceo Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submutting the best plars, 

A. programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time Copies 
for distant countries will be deapatched first, 

The British Government will receive a certain numbes 
of free copies, These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.LB.A.. 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors, | 

Single copies can be procured direct The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. : 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors, 


CHINGFORD COUNCIL OFFICES 
COMPETITION 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not tuke part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Campectitions, 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 
The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926, 


SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 
New aNn ENvancep Premises, 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.RS.A,, 
F.R.1.B.A,, 15 Assessor in this competition. 
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Members’ Column 


APPOINTMENT VACANT, 

Servires of Senior Assistunt, capable designer, with gow peneral 
experience of Construction, required immediately. Gowl salary lor 
suttable man. State by letter age, ¢aperience, mierences. and 
salary tequired. Keply Box ao2y, 0/0 Seeretary K.1B.A., 9 Con: 
Holt Street, Lemon, Woo 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED, 

«RBA, with arnwll London practies, devins partnership in 
etablished practice after a probationary perinil Has studied for 
a full thme course at a recognised sibool of architectum, and had 
nine veurs experience in welldenown offices in London amd the 

wvinnes, lise ol London oldies aod ‘phone could continue.— 
fos tach, clo Secretary RLLBLA., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.+. 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

4. BB A., aged 46 pears, desires esters | of position with 
a view to Partnership, in Landon of South of England.  Simall 
cupital avai bic. Is energetic and wonffald of work. Can conti, 
eel tomediately. “Apply Bers thyh, o/o The Secretary RL BA * 
9 Comlnit Strert, Londen, Woo, 

OFFICES TO LEY, 

Aweurrect (FLA) wishes to let off to moms m Weet 
Central District. Kent £75 per anmium—Reply Box 1746, c/o 
Sacretary RULB.A,, 9 Conduit Street, Landon, W.1. 

OFFICE TO Le, 

ARLLBLA. Wishing to conduct a_good deal of bis work from he 
private residence desire: to let his crnal) Weet Food office furnished 
or wniurnished, himech{ retaining a stall interest, to one who 
miht be willing to render assistance eocosionally on a percentage 
of feea basis-or other arrangement. Ome who is an Acchitect and 
Quantity Serveyor would [se approciated.—RKeply Box 1540, n/n 
Geometry R.1.B.A.. q Conduit Street, London, Wr. 

ta LET. 

To let by Architect to Architect only, good room in Holbom 
Offices, with telephonn, light, beat, anil tochites. Tamms on 
applicatina—Keply Bos o705, ef Secretary KOTB:AL, o Coniuet 
Street, London, Wt. 


Minutes XII 


At the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordmary) of the Sessaan 
rezs—1926, held on Monday, 19 April rg26, Mr. E. Guy 
(Qawber, F.SA., President, in the chur. 

‘The attendance book was signed by 29 Fellows {including 10 
members af the Council), 1g Associates (including 3 members 
of the Council), 5 Licentiates (inchuding 1 member of the 
Council), 1 Hon. haubstate and a large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 29 March 1926, having 
been tuken as read, were confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Rhodes Calvert, elected Fellow 1893. 

Stanley Miles Spoor, elected Fellow 1pzt. 

Gilbert Soott Cockrill, elected Astnciate 1999. 

Fred Walker, elected Licentiate 1911. ‘ | 
And it was Resouven that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time aince 
their election were formally admitted by the President -— 

Mr. W. BE. Norman Webster [F.] 

Mr, RB. Vildey Green [A]. 

Mr. D. J. Simpson [4] 

Mr. . Sunderland |. 

Mr. T. F. Trower [£.1. 
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Mr, Gilbert Bayes and Mr, Laurence A. Turmer, F.5.A., 
fom, Alsoc.], having read papere on “ “The Co-operation of 
Architect and Craftsman,” a discussion ensued, and on the 
motion of Nir, Irving K. Pond, Past-President of the Ameri- 
can Insitute of Architects, seconded by Mr. Oswald P. Milne 
(F.|,a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Hayes and Mr, ‘Turner 
by acclamation, and was beets responded to. 

The meeting closed at 9.50 p.m. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Survevors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, 5.W.1. 


Cos MuDUTIONS, 
The contribution for men is ra. 6d, per week, od. of which is 
pavable hy the employer, and for women re. 1d., 7d. of which 
re payable by the employer. 


QOnomaryY Beseriva (Heacta [Nstrrance). 

Sickness Benefit—Men, after 26 contributians have been 
paid, ga. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 55 
weekly. Wornen, after 26 contributions have been paid, 7s, 6d, 
weekly ; after to4 contributions huve been paid, ras. weekly. 

Ditablenent Benefit.—Men and women, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after 1904 contributions have been paid. 

Sciguaien Benefit —4o3, after 42 contributions have been 
Pai . 

Anumonal Bexerits (Heath Ixsvmancn). 

The recent valuation of the Society's assets having shown o 
largely mereased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits wae brought into operation from 6 July 1925 : 

Sickness Benefit—Payable at the increased rates of 22s, per 
week for men, and igs. for wornen. 

Disablement Benefit.—Increased to ors. per week for both men 
and woner. 

Matermty Henefit.—Increased to $45. 

Special Benefits. —Grants made t members entitled to “ addi- 
tional benefits ' for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nureing home or convalescent treatment, also fur glasses, 
surmical appliances, artificml teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own dentists, opticians ar institutions. | 

Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new Pensions Act, may be obtained from 
the underaianed. 

Henseat MM, Apamson, Secretary. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment, Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.1.8A., and crossed. 

ft is desired to point out that the opinions of writers 
articles and Jetters which appear in the R.I.B.A. Jounn 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authe 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.LB.A. JOURNAL ag 
Dates of Publication.—1926 : 24th April; 5th, 2: winy | 
path se tone: ugth July ; tath Auguat ; 1th September; 
16th October. 
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Co-operation of Architect and Craftsman 
BY GILBERT BAYES, R.S.B.S., AND LAURENCE TURNER, F.S.A. [Hon. Associate] 
(Kead before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 19 April 1926) 


PART I. 


SHE subject for discussion this evening is 

“ The Co-operation of the Architect and 

the Craftsman,” and, looking round at the 
tendencies of to-day, it would seem that at no 
time has this co-operation been so needed by the 
craftsman as it is to-day. And if at first you 
should feel that | am discussing other things in 
this paper and must have brought out the wrong 
sermon, I must ask you to bear with me for a 
little, as it is only a preliminary, the understanding 
of which would seem to be necessary, in order to 
see how important this subject is to us to-day. 

At the present time we are passing through a 
curious stage of freaks and fancies, and when [ 
use the word “ we,” I am speaking mainly of the 
craft of the painter and the sculptor, and it would 
be well to take a preliminary survey and try and 
see what forces are to-day influencing them—what 
is good in these forces and what would seem to be 
evil—I say would seem to be evil because one 
must remember that : 

N2 


BY GILBERT BAYES 


“ Or ever a god rides out of the East crying a 
a new dawn creed, 

For every stone that is thrown in scorn the 

wounds of the old gods bleed. 

For never a creed or a faith was yet, but once 

was a heresy. 

Never a God first spake to man, but spake a 

blasphemy.” 

Now while on the one hand we must expect 
change, change simply for the sake of change 
becomes restlessness, and to cut oneself clear of 
the past is only to be a plant without roots that will 
quickly die. | 

fou will, I think, agree, though this is not 
often put into words, that at no time in the history 
of Art, has the artist been more capable of realistic 
representation than he is to-day, and for a number 
of years this has been made the chief aim and 
ambition of the greater number, and this is 
SPDs Satly due to certain conditions peculiar to 
[o-day, 
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First, that a comparatively small portion of 
the yearly output is in any way applied to its 
true use—the function of decorating. 

Secondly, to the fact, as the Prime Minister 
recently said, that the days of the Medici are 
passed—in other words that the patron, in the old 
sense of the word, is virtually, if not quite, extinct, 
and since we must show our work and have some 
way of expressing our thoughts, the yearly exhibi- 
tion has come into being. 

Now the exhibition, valuable as it undoubtedly 
is up to. a point as a place to show our experiments 
and have a certain freedom, becomes a menace if 
depended upon too far, and this is what is happen- 
ing at present. It tends to introduce quite 
arbitrary fashions, plants without roots. 

In the best periods, as far as one can gather, all 
men were craftsmen and had learnt their craft 
from the base upwards, generally being apprenticed 
in their very young days to masters from whom 
they early learnt all the technical side of things, so 
that, at the age when we generally start, they were 
fully equipped with the knowledge of tools and 
materials, ‘They also operated over a much wider 
field, and the one man was often painter, sculptor, 
and even architect. ‘To-day this a very difficult 
thing to achieve, and we should have the closest 
possible co-operation, to take in some measure the 
place of these conditions of training. As it ts, 
owing in a great part to the preponderance of the 
exhibition in our lives, many begin, or try to begin, 
ag the artist and never get to be good craftsmen, and 
many who can model or paint with a realism truly 
amazing, have little or no knowledge of the 
application of their art to the needs of decoration. 

As an example of the unsuitability of the usual 
exhibition work for decorative purposes, I would 
quote the Hotel de Ville in Paris. It is 
possible that I have quoted it here before, 
but it is such a flagrant example that I will 
risk repeating myself. At one time, I went 
regularly to Paris to see the Salons and was 
conversant with the paintings shown each year 
and the tendencies of the painters, but it was not 
until some time after, when I was studying there, 
that I saw the Hotel de Ville with many of the 
paintings, that had previously been known as the 
pictures of the year at the Salon, upon its walls and 
ceilings. It was a terrible shock. Realishe oxen 
more than life size, ploughing towards you from 
the ceiling, apparently real people in crowds all 


round the walls with strong perspective cutting 
away all feeling of support. Only two men came 
through with flying colours, Puvis de Chavannes 
and Henri Martin, The Pantheon in Paris might 
be taken as another example from which Purvis 
and Humbert stand out as successful, the most 
terrible failure being Detaille’s “* Cavalry Charge ” 
—enormous real men and horses tearing towards 
you. And many cases in both crafts might be 
added to these where realism has failed. 

And now, since realism has about reached its 
height, if indeed it has not fallen over the other 
side, and since we have found realism and realism 
only unsatisfying and when used with architec- 
ture unsuitable, a reaction has set in and men play 
at being primitive and think as long as the thing is 
unlike nature, it must be Art; quite failing to 
realise that the primitives were being as realistic 
as they knew how to be and though their simple, 
almost child-like, outlook helped them to make 
decorations, we have to arrive at our results 
differently. 

People who look upon our works are people of 
to-day and for us to ape the child is an unpleasant 
affectation. And since, in recent years, much of 
the carving has only been copying of clay and has 
overlooked the fine qualities of stone or marble, 
and an undigested admiration of anything classic 
has led the sculptor to a realism that has proved 
unsatisfying, men are now trying what they can 
get from the negroid races, and we are shown, let 
us say, an egg with cyebrows and are told it is a 
portrait study, and a man shouts on the house- 
tops that he has carved a work entirely himself and 
men are much impressed quite regardless of the 
fact that the result may in many cases be regarded 
either as a catastrophe or a poor joke, according 
to the mentality of the onlooker. 

In the past realists underrated the value of form 
considered in the abstract, so there is now a school 
that makes everything in circles, squares, triangles 
or other geometric forms, and the last state of that 
art is worse than the first. 

I have every sympathy with those who feel that 
realism, as such, is played out, and that abstract 
form must receive more consideration, but I am 
quite certain that the modern school is going much 
too far, and is throwing overboard a great deal that 
is necessary, and had there been closer co-operation 
between the architect and the craftsman, both the 
craft side and the art side would be in a much 
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healthier state to-day, and the sculptor and the 
painter would have had their very proper desire 
for abstract form satisfied in making work suitable 
in scale and treatment and colour for the building 
which it was to adorn, and they would’ have 
realised that negroid art, though quite well in its 
proper place in or on a native building, is not 
suitable for our buildings here, or for our people, 
and it would have prevented them doing the quite 
needless things which they are at present doing, 
and unless the architect supplies this opportunity 
of collaboration, I do not see what power is to bring 
the craft back to sanity. 

You see the call on our work is almost entirely 
an zsthetic one, we have very few real needs to 
fulfil beyond that. In the case of other crafts, if 
a chair will not stand being sat in—well, you do not 
use that design again, but another. If an iron 
railing lets those down that lean upon it, there is 
trouble, and you use a better; but we seldom have 
any tests like these. If we spoil the proportion of 
a room you have designed or put up some figures 
that do not harmonise with your building, you 
probably design a building next time without any 
painting or sculpture upon it + in fact, 1 think that 
has often been done. Some time ago it seemed to 
meé that architects were designing some quite digni- 
fied interiors, but designing them with the definite 
idea of excluding the art of painting. To-day the 
sime thing seems to be going on with regard to 
sculpture on the outside of buildings, and this 
brings me to another point. Many of the painters 
in the early Victorian times went in for the historic 
or narrative picture, and sometimes it was all 
history or narrative and not much visual beauty, 
with the result that we have recently had a school 
throwing all subject overboard, trusting instead in 
the technical quality of painting to make the thing 
a work of interest, but using subjects that seldom 
had any appeal outside this. Again, surely this is 
going needlessly far, surely there is no reason why 
a work should be held to be any less good because 
it 1s able to interest a person who has no art training. 
I suggest that in these things it is part of our duty, 
if work is put up in public, to see if we cannot put up 
something that will be of interest to the people who 
have to live with it, and that it can be done in most 
cases without any detriment to the art practised. 

The Italian primitives used subject and story, 
and held the people of their time, yet their work is 
fine decoration, and at one lime it was necessary 
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for sculpture to be understood by the masses, and it 
was never the worse on that account. You maysay : 
What has all this to do with architecture? Well, 
I believe that these fashions run through all the 
arts, but at different speeds, and that architecture 
is affected like the rest, and whilst agreeing that in 
the past gold-framed pictures have been plastered 
all over the walls to the detriment of the whole 
effect, and sculpture equally vaguely on the out- 
side of buildings, yet to do away with these two 
arts altogether is rather like the school of painters 
I have mentioned with the lack of subject matter 
that bring work to birth that lacks human interest, 
If we have failed to fulfil the wsthetic needs in the 
past it is a mistake to react too far in the other 
direction, 

In architecture the entasis on a column or the 
balance of a building may be a very fine thing, but 
it is not enough to hold the attention of the un- 
sophisticated, and I would urge that here we could 
help the architect, in fact we are necessary to him, 
A craftsman may have ways of getting round a 
difhculty that the architect may not know, just as 
the architect has difficulties that the craftsman has 
not realised ; one of his difficulties is, of course, 
cost, but even here the craftsman may be of use in 
suggesting the alternative treatment or material. 
The Germans often seem in their modern work to 
manage the interweaving of their sculpture with 
their architecture better than we do, and though one 
may often not like the work in detail, the weight 
and mass is constantly most successful. America 
also has done very fine work in applying sculpture 
to architecture, and there, I am told, that the sculp- 
tor, in some cases at least, is called in at a much 
earlier stage to co-operate with the architect, and 
the work between the two is apparently much closer 
than is usually the case here. Of course, one can 
recall cases amongst us where this co-operation has 
been almost perfect, but it is the exception rather 
than the rule. A short time back so much archi- 
tectural and decorative work was simply a copy of 
a past period that many of the painters and sculptors 
preferred to look elsewhere for their livelihood 
rather than to copy merely some past man, and this 
too close copying of the styles in decoration has 
had the effect of preventing us from having a 
healthy style of our own to-day. We have to grow 
out of the past, but not copy it, but to-day things 
have changed—architecture is alive and is really 
seeking to answer the needs of the time and is 
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creating a healthy style of its own. We look to you 
to help us also to found a healthy school. You are 
4 messenger to us of modern needs, it is for you to 
keep us sane, though modern. You supply the 
abstract form to which we must live up; this can 
anly be done by close co-operation and by inter- 
change of knowledge ; new materials are coming 
into use which will bring fresh forms to birth. In 
art as in life, mistakes that one generation makes 
the following generation pays for—the sins of the 
father are visited upon the children—overcrowded 
decoration of yesterday results in work that tends 
to be too impersonal to-day. Petty prettiness in 


one generation results in the cult of ugliness im the 
next, and if we let that continue too far, the follow- 
ing generation will find that people say : [f this is art 
we will have none of it. I believe that art in its widest 
sense is a necessary of life, and therefore I beg you 
to let us put our respective houses in order, and to 
remember that our arts are not nice little detached 
villas each in its own daisy-edged garden and with 
no connection with anyone else. If we are to fulfil 
our true destiny we must not be separate, but each 
a part of the other, and we shall then become part 
of the life of the people instead of being looked 
upon as curious excrescences of doubtful value. 


PART Il. 
BY LAURENCE TURNER. 


As 1 am a carver, I can only speak from the 
somewhat limited point of view of the decorative 
craftsman who is engaged in executing archi- 
tectural ornament in wood, stone and plaster. 

Without co-operation, no work can be brought 
to a successful conclusion. pes 

What I am going to say is rather a criticism 
of the architect, but I don't at all mean to imply 
that all architects are wanting in the virtues 
which | consider they should possess. 

Far from it. I believe architects to-day are 
very much more accessible and sympathetic 
to my profession than they were in the past. 
I am sure I voice the feelings of my confréres by 
stating that the more experienced the architect 
is, the greater pleasure it is to work under him. 

Every good craftsman must feel this, because 
he must want his work to be appreciated. 
If the architect can give him sage advice, and 
honest, thoughtful criticism, he will not be 
ungrateful. An enthusiastic workman is ever 
ready to be taught, and to gather new ideas. 
Rut it is most irksome to have stupid criticism 
from a novice, and suggestions for experiments 
which, from one's own experience, are obviously 
futile. ; 

| have heard an architect disparage men who 
have been engaged in carrying out his designs, 
and complain that they have no interest in 
what they were doing, and that they were stupid 
and ignorant. Perhaps they were uninterested, 
and showed ‘no enthusiasm, but he did not 
take into account that what they were doing 
was dull and monotonous. 


There is much that may be done to make 
men more interested in what they do, and the 
architect can help in this by showing that he 
is keenly alive as to the result of their labour. 
A word of praise to them, or a few expressions 
from him to show that he is appreciative of 
good work, may create a new atmosphere, if he 
speak ina genuine, honest, straightforward way, 
without any suggestion of being patronising. 

To make men keener about their work, it is 
necessary that the architect, employer, and men 
should get to know one another better. That 
there should never be-the slightest suggestion 
that men are machines or “ hands," as they 
used sometimes to be called. It is important 
to keep a well balanced set of men together, 
so that they get to know and trust one another, 
as well as their employer. Above all, that they 
should get to know the character of the work 
the architect requires to be done for him. 

I think it 1 most important that architects 
should continue to employ the same men to do 
their work—not to jump about from one firm to 
another because A. may happen to tender a price 
a little lower than B, therefore A must be given 
the work to do, although B has often been employed 
before. That is not the way to get good work 
done. There is no longer the same amount of 
interest taken in work which is competed for and 
obtained by cheese-paring prices. 

It is a pleasure to the men fo recerve a visit 
from an architect they respect. They look 
forward to his coming, and do not treat him as 
an inspector, from whom everything has to be 
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concealed. I remember one imperious architect, 
who had come to look at some work I was doing, 
which was difficult to produce, and to whom I ap- 
pealed for advice, saving that “ it was not his job 
to say how it was to be done.’ That attitude of 
mind is antagonistic to co-operation. It damps 
one’s ardour, and is provocative of retaliation. 
Most of us must have experienced the pleasure 
it is to receive a kindly sympathetic letter by the 
morning's post, and what a difference it makes 
to the pleasure of the day's work. 

I think the English workman is a very fine type 
of man. Unfortunately, there are now too many 
who are only half educated, who wander round 
from workshop to workshop, owing to their not 
having served an apprenticeship, but even these 
in time will learn a trade. Let us hope it is not 
that of begging. 

My plea is that the architect and the work- 
men should become better acquainted. This 
will never come about if the former show any 
" side ™ or suggestion of superiority, I remember 
a friend of mine, now dead, telling me how, 
when visiting a house, which was being con- 
structed for him by a builder in Yorkshire, they 
got rather hot over some difference of opinion 
about the way in which it was being built. M v 
friend turned to him and said, “ you builders 
scem to think you know more than we architects.” 
“ Nay,” said the builder in his Yorkshire dialect, 
“nay, I don’t say that, but I think we know as 
much.” 

There are so many ways in which the craftsman 
may be helpful to the architect, and in which he 
will help him, if he cares to listen to his su gpestions. 
I will cite but one or two instances which come 
to my mind. 

I suppose there is no part of an architect's art, 
about which he is more sensitive to criticism 
thin the section of his mouldings. Yet there are 
many instances when the carver can help him 
very materially, particularly with regard to the 
mouldings which have to be carved, because the 
mere fact of carving them takes away from their 
bulk, and consequently they require to be differ- 
ently designed. Again, there are many instances 
in which the architect may not fully understand 
the quality of the stone or marble that he has 
selected, and his mouldings may not be adaptable 
to the texture of the material. The selection of 
stones and wcods, and the suitability of the 
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design to the material, may well be subject for 
mutual consideration. In plaster-work, for in- 
stance, considerable knowledge is often required 
to determine how a decorative ceiling should be 
made. How much of it shall be solid plastering, 
how much should be fibrous plastering, whether 
the ornament should be applied or “ bedded ” 
or whether parts should be “ run." 

I should like to see architects in the workshops 
much more often than they are, and not only the 
architect, but the layman as well, I believe that 
if the public could see and know how good cabinet 
work was made, they would not always be on the 
look out to buy the sn-called cheapest goods. 
They would soon know that there is a limit to 
cheapness, when it cuts out honest labour. 

I believe most craftsmen take the utmost pains 
to produce the very best result they can from 
the designs supplied by architects. Occasion- 
ally, the taste of the architect may be so much 
in direct opposition to that of the craftsman as 
to make the execution of the work tedious, but 
even then, although he may not be helpful in 
adding interest to the design, he will have the wark 
carefully carried out. 

It is only when one knows the architect person- 
ally, and feels that one js being trusted, that the 
architect can get the best work out of 4 craftsman. 
Shyness, fear of giving offence, or the dread of 
being thought presumptuous may keep back sug- 
gestions which might be of great use : for it some- 
times happens that a suggestion proffered, though 
not accepted, may be the father of a new idea in 
the designer’s mind. 

As to the making of designs for modelling or 
carving, it is a mistake for architects to design 
everything. ‘T'o put it quite plainly, no designer 
can ever know what he ought to expect from u 
craftsman in any material, if he has not worked 
in that material himself. Most designs for carving 


- aré far too intricate and crowded, because they 


are drawn on paper and no allowance has been 
made for the effect of the work when in relief. 

The ideal’ position for the architect to take is 
to design his building, to suggest the main lines 
of the enrichments, and to leave the detailing of 
the embellishments to the man who has to carry 
them out. If he says the man is not capable of 
domg so, it is evident he has gone to the wrong 
craftsman. When elaborated drawings are put 
before a carver, and he is told to #0 his own way 
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and ignore them, but to keep to the character 
of the design supplied, it is obvious he cannot do 
so. When once a piece of carving has been photo- 
graphically presented, how can the craftsman 
forget or ignore it, and then go his own way, but 
still keep to the type of the ornament submitted 
to him ? 

For my own part, | should like to have more 
constant visits from architects, to watch the pro- 
gress of the work being executed for them on 
buildings, and in the workshops, provided they 
come with the intent to be helpful, to assist in 
making the work more beautiful, and the men 
more enthusiastic. They will find that their 
advances are reciprocated, and a sense of unity 


of purpose will be created, which will go far 


towards united co-operation. Most of our de- 
ficiencies arise from the craftsman not being 
enough of an architect, or the architect enough 
of a craftsman. 

Before I finish, allow me to plead for craftsmen, 
that their work receive better recognition. 

It is of but small interest to be told the name 
of the unveiler of a memorial, or the opener of 
the door with a golden key. What should be 
announced are the names of those who have 
assisted by their art in producing a beautiful 
creation. 

The purely commercial man or firm as a rule has 
much more prominence given to his name and goods 
than the men who, by their co-operation in the arts, 
have produced a beautiful building. 


Discussion 
(THE PRESIDENT, MR, E, GUY DAWBER, F.S.A., IN THE CHAIR). 


Mr. IRVING K. POND (Past President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects), in proposing the vote of 
thanks, said: | have for many years regularly read the 
papers which have been presented before this Institute, 
and the discussions which have followed them ; and it 
has seemed to me that we on our side of the water never 
can quite reach your craftsmanship. The architect should 
be grounded not only in the work of the carver and the 
‘sculptor and the painter; he has to go far afield and lencw 
something of the flow of forces through the steel, through 
the reinforced concrete + he has to know something of the 
feel of the metal in his hands before he designs the iron 
door, Unless he knows the feel of the met, as the 
craftsman does, he will not produce a worthy work of art. 

Mr. OSWALD P. MILNE [F.], in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said: I think the architect more than ever 
realises his debt to the craftsman. Indeed, the architect 
really does nothing but conceive his work, and it is only 
through the craftsmen, whether they be humble craftsmen, 
such as bricklayers and plasterers and so on, or the 
ereater craftsmen, carvers and sculptors, that he is able to 
get any work done at all. In that relation the architect 
is really only there for his conception of the thing. 

We have had two most interesting papers. Mr. Bayes 
said that we are more restramed in the use of sculpture 
and painting than we might be. | think we look at them 
more as part of the whole building than we used to, ‘The 
habit was, formerly, for a building to be designed, and then 
pictures in frames were hung on the walls and sculpture 
was brought in to decorate it. Now, the architect con- 
ceivea the building more or less a3 a whole, with the 
painting and the sculpture as part of the scheme, He 
should therefore get into co-operation with the painter, 
the sculptor and the carver at an earlier stage, It ia only 
by co-operation between them all that a building can be a 
success and the conception of the architect can be catried 
out, 


The PRESIDENT: We have a very well-known 
designer and craftaman present to-night, Mr. Voysey, and 
I am sure we should like to hear what he can say to us. 

Mr. C, FLA, VOYSEY : I congratulate the Institute on 
having chosen two readers of papers who are so eminently 
fitted for the work by their intimate association with archi- 
tects and with craftsmen, having employed many crafte- 
men and knowing all the emiment architects of to-day ; 
and also that they are artists to boot, You could not have 
had a more perfect combination of qualifications. 

One thing which Mr. Turner said rather hurt me: that 
aman could not design for any craft unless he had worked 
in it, | have not a good memory, but the onpression | 
got from the remark was somewhat to that effect. I feel, 
not being a carver, that it is a dreadful bar to me as an 
architect if not allowed todesign carving, I want tosuy 
that, personally, 1 um deeply indebted to the crafteman ; 
I believe I have learned more about building and how to 
bean architect from the craftsman than | have from your 
schools or fromanyeducational body. It is the craftaman 
who has helped me in my work all through my life. I 
want to tell you of an instance in which an architect 
designed some carving for his building, and he made a full- 
sized detailed drawing of it, giving sections, the carving 
being such as he wanted in his scheme, He went to a 
very eminent R.A., a man who ts recognised as a brilliant 
artist. The architect said to him, “' [have made a model 
of what 1 want, but I would rather leave it to you ; I have 
absolute confidence in you ; you are recognised as a man 
of capacity, and I want you to do it; never mind what I . 
auggest.”” The carving was dome, the architect was 
zatisfied and the carver was satished, But the architect 
had made a dlave of him; he should not have done 
it. He was not dissatished with the work: he was pleased 
with it when it was done ; it Was what the architect wanted. 
In another case the architect left 1 to the eminent R.A., 
and instead of an ange! with floating feet,a spiritual sort of 
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creature, he gave him a board-school child who was 
tripping aleng the pavement, and that hurt the architect 
very much. How will you reconcile those two positions ? 
You cannot expect really good art from any man unless you 
give him liberty. We cannot be saints unless we have 
had the liberty to be sinners. In ome case the architect 
got what he wanted by telling the man what he wished him 
to do; in the other case he got what he did not want by 
leaving him to do what he liked. It is a very subtle 
quéstion. But what we need for progress at all, is freedom: 
we must leave people free. I should like to know how 
far the architect is justihed in controlling his carver. 

Mr. H. B. CRESWELL [F.]: Mr. Bayes and Mr. 
Turmer are very welcome here to-night. My own strong 
feeling 1s that we should see craftemen here a great deal 
more often than we do. 

A year or two ago, | happened to write a letter to our 
JOURNAL suggesting that we should identify ourselves 
more directly with the individual! craftemen, and | sug- 
gested that a register of craftsmen should be kept in the 
Library of the Institute, with a portfolio illustrating their 
characteristic work, so that we could go to the source and 
find what we wanted. That was taken up by the Art 
Committee, and it found it good, and sent it up as a 
recommendation to the Council. The Council approved 
of it, and returned it to the Art Committee for it to 
formulate o practical means of bringing it into effect, 
which they did. It was then sent up to the Council, and 
the Council voted, six one way and half a dozen the 
other: and the President of the time gave the castmeg vote 
against it. I think he was night, in principle, im putting 
hig veto to it, because it Was on innovation, ond | have no 
regret on that score. [t was o satisfaction to me to know 
that the body of the Institute seconded the idea so 
thoroughly. Since then, the Institute has ser up a 
Committee with the special duty of safeguurdmg the 
interests of the individual cmftsman, and when [ say we 


welcome craftsmen here, it is not merely an expression of 


sentiment, but a statement of fact. 

We have greatly neglected the craftsman im the past. 
In this room, for thirty years, we have been talking about 
the craftsman; the one thing we have not done for him is 
to cemploy him. We are not employing craftsmen, we are 
employing commercial exploiters of craftsmen, which 1s 
a ditherent thing. ‘The commercial exploiter gets our 
order. ‘The next step is that a sketch 1s made by a second 
party, then somebody makes a dingrim, and somebody 
else makes a cartoon, and somebody makes a tracing, and 
the work is given out among carvers and other craftsmen, 
of various degrees of ability and at vanous salaries, Even 
if we allow ourselves to be stulttfied into the idea that the 
result is. a work of art, we know it really is not. 

Mr. REGINALD HALLWARD : I should like, as a 
craftaman of many years’ standing, to say how much I 
appreciate the papers which have been read by men who 
are engaged in the work they spoke about, 1 sympathise 
largely with what has. been said. But in both cases it 
seemed a little out of date. That sort of thing has been 
said during thirty years of my life. I wish to recip- 
rocate the spirit of Mr. Creswell’s remarks on the 
injury suffered by art through the tmvaston of com- 
mercial interests of certain people in this country, Still, 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Creswell’s view of craftsmen is not one we can 
altogether adopt ; we must not consider ourselves perfect 
and architects imperfect. We want to get beyond the stage, 
architects wersus craftemen, I[ could rattle off formulas 
that are applied to architects and craftamen to-day, but 
they do not bring us any nearer to the living force of both 
occupations. J feel that the continual use of that word 
“ crafteman " after thirty yeara has become tiresome. 
Let us substitute the word “ artist.’ As it stands, the 
craftsman is always spoken of asin a different attitude 
from that of the architect: butin my experience I have not 
found that the working of the artist and the architect did 
anything else than unite them together. ‘There has been 
a cammon feeling in the work. As one who has not 
always been approved of by architects for many years, 
I can say that my happiest work was and is still done 
with them. Where the architect has been an artist, though 
there have been differences of opinion, there have been 
mutual consideration and help, without which the assist- 
ance Which the architect can give me and I can give to 
the architect would never arise, It is time we gor down 
tothat ground, Hoth of us lack certain things, and those 
things being added will do what no amount of conversation 
aa to what craftsmanship is can do; for at the back of it 
all is human life, 

Mr. GEORGE SHERINGHAM: I was unprepared 
to say anything before such a distinguished company, 
but as no one has spoken of the painter, I think he deserves 
mention because of the mis-treatrment he too often has 
received in recent years from the architect for he designs 
his building in such a way that it is impossible for the 
painter to enter mto the decoration of it, For instance, 
how few buildings have been recently built in which the 
decorator has worked with the architect. I myself have 
been decorating buildings of various sorts for many years, 
but | have never once collaborated with the architect. | 
do not know what conclusion one must draw from that! 
There ia a growing achool of young painters, and if 
architects would give them a chance | think something 
fine would come of it. 

‘The PRESIDENT: We have, I understand, twelve or 
fifteen leading foremen of our great London builders, and 
it would be interesting for usa to hear their candid views 
as to whar they think of architects and craftsmen, 

Mr. L.. "T.. BUCKLEY : Asa foreman, I would like to 
say that often we see things which come to us in sections 
and drawings which it is practically impossible to catry 
out. We often point it out to the architect, and he says, 

“ Haven't you common sense enough to design it your- 
self?" ‘That has often been my experience of whar has 
happened in a large building. 

Mr, W, H. ANSELL [F.] : We have had the thoughr- 
ful papers of Mr. Bayes and Mr. Turner pointing 
out to architects the way they should go. Whether 
they have gone in the past directly as one would wish 
is another matter. But there is one thing that has not 
been mentioned which will have a potent influence in 
the future on the co-operation of architects and crafts- 
men, and that ts the present system of architectural educa- 
tion. Up to the end of the last century the pu 
system waa universal, “The general trend of architectital 
development was Very Varied. One man went to the Cots- 
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wolds for his vernacular, and a very fine English thing he 
made ofit: another was bemused with the gables of Bruges, 
while others brought the towers of ‘Toledo to London. 
Then there arose a prophet in the land who said “ All this 
leads nowhere ; what we want is some agreement which 
will result in a body of architects working more or less on 
the same lines.” He advocated that a number of architects 
should get together, agree on a land of building, and 
work at it in the hope that something would come of 
it, Without such an agreement the thing has actually 
happened ; those who matter in the future are being 
trained in the architectural schools. Instead of 60 or 7o 
offices, each with a pupil and a different point of view, 
there are 60 pupils in the schools; what one learns they all 
learn, so that in future there must bea similarity of thought 
in design. Will it not be a great thing for the future if 
the present school of young architects can be brought 
inte contact with craftsmen in a way that, I fear, they are 
not being brought at present? I believe that many of our 
younger architects ure missing some of the great pleasure 
that we used to take in works of finecraftemanship. We 
have a public which ts interested in “ handwork,” as 
they cal] it, and that very liking for the work which is 
done by hand is older than any architectural fashions ; 1t 
is something very deep in human nature. We have 
heard in this room that the craftsmen on a certain building 
asked for permission to take their wives and friends on a 
Saturday afternoon so that they might see the work. I 
think that is very clear evidence that the craftaman can 
be interested in his work. It 1s very important that in 
the curriculum of the schools there should be included 
some training in craftsmanship. In the old days we were 
told it was good for the architect te spend some time in 
the shops, and 1 think any man who did that, benehted 
by it. I remember working, with others, in the old 
School of Arts and Crafts, in Regent Street, on beating 
lead, casting lead,, and working in other ways. There 
were many men in that class who are well-known to you, 
and | am certain their work as architects since has 
benefited by the craftemanship which they themselves 
learnt in that cellar in Regent Street. Therefore | 


advocate that in teaching our younger architects we try © 


to bring them into direct contact with craftsmanship 
where possible, and induce them to practise some craft. 
‘They moy not be able to devote sufficient time to It to 
become very proficient, but they will be better men if 
they can use their hands, and | think it will make them 
better architects. | | . | 
Mr. DARCY BRADDELL [F.]: There is a difference 
of opinion about what is wrong with the crafts. Every- 
body seems pessimistic ; Mr. Hayes because he sees rest- 
lessness creeping into work to-day, and Mr. Turner is 
pessimistic because he does not like architects dictating 


too much. Me. Ansell wants architects to learn the ele- , 


ments of craftsmanship. But I think it would be easier 
for the craftsman to learn the elements of architecture, I 
would say there are very few eminent sculptors to-day 
who know anything about architecture, but there are 
numbers of craftsmen who know something about tt. 
Painters, especially if they want to be decorative painters, 
ought to know something about architecture, about spaces, 
and why architects want spaces. [I think the tramuing of a 


sculptor docs not embrace a knowledge of architecture. 
Why not? It i6 easier to tron a young man in the 
elements of architecture than it ts to train an architect 
in sculpture. The young fresco painter has time to learn 
something about architecture ; it need not be a great deal, 
but he should know something about it, A week ago a 
young sculptor said to me, “I know nothing about archi- 
tecture,’’ but I think that should not be the case with any 
ng sculptor or painter. 

Mr. MAURICE FE. WEBB [F.] (Chairman of the Board 
of Architectural Education): In connection with Mr. 
Ansell’s remarks | would point out that the Board of 
Architectural Education, which controls, to some extent, 
the young architect's education, insists that one year out 
of five shall be spent on practicak work. ‘That work can 
take place in builders’ yards, or in architects" offices, or 
on buildings. 

With the last speaker [ entirely agree. It would be 
a good thing from the point of view of craftsmanship if 
sculptors and painters apent a little time in architects’ 
afices and schools. At present we are working in 
different directions, and | think architects alone are trying 
ro interest their students in other branches of art. 

Mr. H. M, FLETCHER [F.): In reference to what 
Nir, Maurice Webb and Mr. Braddel] said, | would like 
ro call your attention to the work which is being done at 
South Kensington by Professor Worthington. Anyone 
who goes round the classes which Mr. Worthington i 
holding there and sees the work in architecture which he 
If getting out of young painters and sculptors will be 
astounded at the freshness and the wealth of the ideas. 
He does not profess to teach them architecture, but to 
show them what architecture 1s about, and he ts. very 
successful. 

I was very much interested in the little story which 
Mr. Voysey told us about freedom and slavery, and itset 
me thinking abour his remark that you cannot be a saint 
until you have had an opportunity of sinning; 20 also 
you cannot be free until you have had the opportunity 
of being bound. The trouble with his Academicimn 
sculptor was that he left him to bis own devices, he did 
not bind him in any way, The common experience of 
architects 1s that a job in which they are left to do 
exactly as they like is uninteresting, Dut when you have 
conditions laid down which you have to fight against, you 
put your best wits into tt, and it interesting, ancl 
you probably do your best work on it. Inthe same way, 
the architect who goes to a craftsman should lay down 
certain conditions which he is to apply, and leave him 
freedom of action within those conditions. He should 
give the craftsman a rough sketch showing the kind of 
thing he wants, and he should never go beyond a half- 
inch scale in the carvings, and he should consult with the 
craftsman and let him have a good deal to say in regard 
to the sections of the mouldings. He should lay down 
certain conditions within which he is to work, and then 
he will get real co-operation, not by leaving hom entirely 
alone to do as he pleases. 

The PRESIDENT : I think we have had an enlighten- 
ing and interesting discussion. I do not altogether agree 
with what Mr. Cresewell said, It was my good fortune, 
many years ago, to have to spend five years of my life im 
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actual daily touch with craftsmen of all sorts, and ever 
since that time I have had to de with them. There may 


be, perhaps, one intermediary, but beyond that, I am ~ 


bleaecd to say I do not think T have ever had to do with 
other people before getting in teuch with the craftsman. 
] think Mr. Cresswell has taken a pessimistic view. 

I agree with everything Air. Ansell said. I think the 
young men of to-day, unless they are constantly on build- 
ings and ace the work being carried out by the different 
workers and craftsmen, miss one of the great enjoyments 
of being an architect, There is nothing more enjoyable 
than walking round and talking with the workmen, con- 
suling with them and asking them questions, as I always 
do. And every day of my life | am learning something 
from them. Ome rule which I have made in my othce is, 
that we do very careful joinery details, but beyond the 
pecuis mouldings we do not bother about construction, 

reuse, os my friend said, and as so many shop foremen 
have told me, some drawings which architects send down 
are impossible of execution. During the five years I 
spent on buildings | learned a great deal about joinery ; 
T waa taught by one of the greatest men on jomery in 
London—he is dead now—and even to-day, when I go 
to the shops | go through all the details with the ahop 
foreman, and | give him suggestions about the jomery, 
and he gives me suggestions also. It is the same with the 
masonry, with lead work, and with plastering, When it 
comes to atone carving, I am in the hands of Mr. Turner, 
I do not bke to make suggestions. But the more we 
architects understand about cmftsmanship on buildings, 
the better it is far our work and for ourselves, 

I have the greatest possible pleasure in putting this vote 
of thanks to Mr, Bayes and Mr. ‘Turner, 

This was carried by acclamation. 

Mr, BAYES, in the course of his reply said: You 
have been extremely kind in the way you have received 
my paper. The proposer might, I think, have told us 
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eamething about American co-operation and the rein- 
forced concrete, about which Americans know so much. 

I think Mr. Voysey's question 1$ a Very easy one to 
answer. The bulk of us are suffering from too much ego 
at present, and that is one reason | feel that working with 
architects 15 50 valuable, because we should then find we 
are only a smal! note in the big harmony, and we should 
learn modesty. Probably the noted R.A. spoken of was 
having too much exhibition work, and probably if he had 
realised he was only a small note, he would have bean able 
to subdue himself, and would have been a better man. 

I agree with Mr. Braddell that the painter and the 
sculptor should learn architecture. It is the whole 
trouble at the present time that the stuff which is being 
done and claimed as great work has nothing to do with 
architecture and will not go with it. The best periods 
were those in which sculpture and painting were Intimate 
in the work. Burt the question to-night was not how the 
sculptor and the painter can be improved, but how we 
should co-operate, If we had more knowledge, I know 
we should co-operate more easily, It is not for me to find 


_ fault with my own craft. 


Mr. TURNER, in reply: I am concerned that my 
friend Voysey should have felt mm the least hurt by what I 
said. When | stated that no architect should design in 
any material which he had not been brought up in, I 
meant that he must not make a photographic representa- 
tion of it, Lf he does he is not likely to get the crafteman’s 
representation as it ought to have been had he detuiled it 
with his knowledge of the material. 

With regard to what was said about architects wersus 
craftamen, there is nothing in my paper nor any thought 
of antagonism in my mind. I wantthe reverse, I want 
the architect to know the craftsman individually; it is that 
personal touch which I value more than anything else in 
this world. If you get to know a man, his ways and his 
capabilities, you are almost certain to get good work, ; 
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Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings of Old Bridges in France 


OPENING BY THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 


THE PRESIDENT, 


The RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF CRAWFORD 
AND BALCARRES : This gathering is brought together 
to ace a remarkable exhibition, which illustrates in this 
branch of art the almost incredible wealth of the French 
Republic. Every type and style of bridge 1 is Tepresented 
—the Pont Du Gard, that astonishing bridge in the 
South of France with Roman ‘terminal archway at either 
end, and the Albi bridge at Cavaillon, and the bridge with 
the great pilasters over the small canal at Toulouse. 1 
think it 1s a Very interesting fact that the French, who 
possess this-marvellous collection of bridges, should have 
arranged, by the co-operation of Professor Emerson 
and others, to produce a work in our language illustrating 





this branch of architecture. I am told that Professor 


Emerson's book is being largely purchased by engineers 
in the United States of America ; that is a very interesting 
and @ very significant fact. I sometimes wish that our 
engineers took more interest in the esthetic side of 
architecture, Just as engineers are alleged to wish that 
architects took more interest inthe engineering problems. 
However, the United States’ engineers show a praise- 
worthy interest in the wsthetic value of bridges by 
having ordered a large number of copies of the book, 
But to us the interest of this exhibition is by no means 
confined to the purely wsthetic values, as shown in this 
remarkable series of water-colours and measured drawings. 
We wish, 1f possible, to apply the moral to ourselves. 
I do nor think that, in this country, any of us would 
‘claim that we possess # series of bridges so remarkable 
for antiquity, for variety, for ingenuity and for resource, 
aa that by which we are surrounded, but at least we have 
got our own heritage. I hope that a result of this 
exhibition will be to draw attention to what, I suppose, 
may be called one of the most romantic features in 
architecture—romantic, of course, because a bridge is 
about the only building im which it is not necessary for 
the architect to place a room, which must be very con- 
soling to the architect. But though our wealth can 
scarcely rival, or even correspond with, that of eos 
we have our own bridges, and in this country, I think, 
our bridges are more threatened than anywhere else on the 
continent of Europe. The new demands of motor 
trafic place upon county road surveyors and their com- 
muittees a very facile temptation to remove or to mutilate 
old bridges and to replace them by others more convenient 
for fast motor traffic, or for heavy wagons. In some 
counties striking efforts are being made to avoid this 
disaster. Werefordshire is a county exceptionally rich 
in small bridges of the seventeenth century ; and their 
county council and their road surveyors are takin g special 
care to preserve them, and still more to prevent their 
mutilation and destruction in order to add facilities to 
motorists. The Ministry of Transport has shown itself 
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most friendly m trving to preserve our old bridges : in 
some cases they have gone so far as to duplicate the 
grant offered by local authorities from the Road Fund 
which the Ministry of Transport controls, in order to 
prevent the logs of an old bridge. We cannot exaggerate 
our debt of gratitude to the Ministry of ‘Transport for 
its good offices in these matters.. "There are other bridges 
towards which I could wish the Ministry of Transport 
might be inclmed to show a little more activity, namely, 
the Bridge of Waterloo, which, although modern, can, 
for its grandeur and its statuesque lines, compare not 
unfavourably with same of the most famous and char- 
acteristic bridges of France. 

[ hope that this exhibition, interesting in itself, will 
have a repercussion in so far as it affects our own problems 
at home. ‘There is a strong movement afoot, to which, 
I am glad to say, our President is contributing from his 
fund of experience and from his position as President of 
the Institute and from his large knowledge of men and 
affairs—a movement to try to unify, to coalesce, and 
therefore to strengthen all those societies and movements, 
of which there must be a large number, the object of 
which, tn one form or another, is to preserve the beauty 
and amenity of our country. One of the objects. clearly 
is to maintain our bridges, certainly one of the most 
charming elements of architecture, something which 
joins one county to another, one side of a little stream 
to the other, which is like a beautiful marnuge. A 
beautiful bridge is, and should be, preserved intact for 
all tume. But let me add this, in corictukion:3) We shall 
not preserve our ancient bridges in this country, or our 
ald churches, or our old buildings, or the natural beauties 
of our countryside, without a great and sustained effort. 
Public opinion to-day is, I am sure, more sympathetic, 
more ready to do the nght thing, than ot any previous 
moment in our lifetime. Hut, at the same time, the 
forces of danger are more powerful, are better equipped, 
and in some ways (shal! I say 7) are more unscrupulous 
than ever; and we are now approaching the time when 
in this country we have got to have a stand-up fight 
against the forces of ugliness. We have got te equip 
ourselves cfhciently and vigorously for the campaign 
which is abour to open. We can enter upon that cam- 
paign with the knowledge that our cause is good, that 
nobody dares to oppose us, but that, none the less, through 
ignorance, through apathy, through neglect—often 
through neglect of our own frends, these dangers are 
imminent, anid, unless strongly opposed, will win the 
day through error or omission on our part. 

I am particularly glad that this exhibition should 
take place here, not merely because the works are charm- 
Ing as works af art, but because it is good thar such an 
exhibition should take Place under the ch ad of the 
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Institute, still more, under the guidance and direction 
of Mr. Guy Dawber, who, as | say, is taking an active 
part in a movement which will be fruitful in this country, 
which will not merely tend to preserve the bridges which 
we have inherited and of which we ought to be proud, 
but which will go very much further and do much to 
preserve the beauty of the countryside a3 a whole. 

The PRESIDENT : L-am sure we are all very much 
indebted to Lord Crawford for his interesting address. 
I thank him for all the kind things he has said about the 
Institute, and with regard to what the Instirute is going to 
do in the matter of the preservation of rural England. 
It is a subject which I have very decply at heart. The 
subject with which we have to deal to-day, however, is 
this exhibition of pictures of bridges of France, for the 
collection and arrangement of which we are indebted in 
great measure to Mr. H. M. Fletcher. I hope it will 
become thoroughly well known and advertised, so that 
all our members will be able to see it, and not only study 
the beautiful water-colours, but also the enir 
measured dmwings, I quite agree with what Lord 
Crawford said, that we in England have not such magnif- 
cent examples as the French bridges, with the exception 
of Waterloo Bridee; but in England we have a unique 
eollection of smaller bndges many of which, with the 
present movement for widening roads and making new 
great arterial ronds, will have to be sacrified. We should 
therefore get up some campaign by which our local 
societies affiliated to the Institute might have all the 
bridges carefully measured and catalogued, For instance, 
there is ona that we can all call to mind, the delightful 
nack-horse bridge at Haddon Hall. I do nor think that 
has ever been measured or published. ‘There are many 
it Herefordshire and Berkshire, and several in Norfolk, 
We can all call to mind these small bridges, and [ throw 
out the suggestion that drawings might be made of these 
small bridges throughout the country, before they are 
destroyed, 

It has been a very great pleasure to all of us to have 
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Lord Crawford with us to-day. He is, and has been for 
many years past, one of the Institute's best friends, 
and { am sure, from what be once said tome, that we shall 
be able ro count upon him im the future. It is a great 
pleasure to me to put this vote of thanks to you. 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F-.]: I had no idea T should 
be called upon to speak, but I have great pleasure in 
supporting the President’s thanks to Lord Crawford 
for his very interesting speech. May I say o little 
about the book, The Old Bridges of France, which is the 
subject of this exhibinon. It is written by Professor 
Emerson, of the Architectural Department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Georges Gromeort, 
whose name the public know as the author of excellent 
works on the renaissance of architecture. About thirty 
years ago they were both pupils of Laloux, in Paris, and 
they have remained friends ever since, Professor 
Emerson has visited France every summer for some years, 
and they have collected the material. The water colours 
are by Pierre Vignal, who died last year, fortunately 
having been able to complete what they wanted of him. 
They are very beautifully reproduced in the book. T| 
wrote and congratulated Professor Emerson on the beauty 
of the reproductions, and he replied saying he was glad 
[ liked them, because he himself did not think they did 
justice to the originals. Now that we have the originals, 
which he has kindly sent over from America, ome sees 
that they are somewhat coarsened in. the reproductions. 
They are extraordinarily fine reproductions of water- 
colours, done in Pans, and | doubt if they could have 
been equally well dane in any other place im the world. 
But when you compare them in detail with the originals 
you see they are hotter and more glaring and less subtle. 
The line dnrwings, of course, reproduce better, but even 
there one gets a great deal more from the originals which 
have been lent than from the reproductions in the book. 
I would like to add that the book has been presented to 
us by the authors. Professor Emerson ts one of our 
Honorary Corresponding Members in America. 


h 
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Reviews 
ARCHITECTURE EXPLAINED, 
Robertson, F.RJILB.A,, S.ALD.G. 

Ata time when the public interest in architecture 
ig increasing, Architecture Explained, by Howard 
Robertson, is a most seasonable and excellently written 
book which is calculated to stimulate the layman and 
the architectural student alike. 

The author handles the subject with a wide sym- 
pathy of outlook, although it is evident he has grown 
up in an atmosphere of a classic rather than a Gothic 
character, and the value of balance, symmetry, and 
axial planning, in consequence, receives more attention 
than some architects would be inclined to allow. Yet 
Mr. Robertson is most fair in what he has to say in 
favour of Gothic and evidently believes that the great 
difference between Gothic and classic consists in that 
the former is designed from within outwards and the 
latter from without inwards, ‘That is to say, require- 
ments of plan in a Gothic building are allowed to 
dominate the desire for symmetry, whereas symmetri- 
cal balance in a classical design is often seen to 
dominate the plan. 

Our author quite rightly insists that good architec- 
ture must prow out of requirements and conditions, 
and depends very greatly on personal character. The 
importance of temperament, especially shown in 
Gothic, is well emphasised and the materialism of 
Rome forcibly expounded. 

In speaking of "' needs,” he says, We do not imply 
any limitation to what are recognised as purely material 
needs. ‘There is an wsthetic, a spiritual a moral need 
which is almost equally urgent. It is the demand of 
the mind and intellect for something satisfying, some- 
thing which comforts and pleases, something which 
inspires and stimulates.” As there never could be 
any fixed standard of proportion or of beauty, each 
man must make his own according to his own personal 
character and culture. 


By Howard 


We find on page 147 most excellent teaching on the | 


question of critical observation and a little farther on 
(page 152) interesting. observations dealing with 
honesty, the avoidance of shams, and the motives that 
lead to them. Mr. Robertson always tries to get to 
the root of things and emphasise the fundamentals. 

Insisting on architecture as a living and ever- 
developing art, “ Character,” he says, “after all, 
makes a more enduring appeal than beauty of form, 
probably because it 1 essentially of the spirit rather 
than of the flesh, And in building, a human art, it 
is the character, the impress of personality, which 
makes the difference between cold masonry and living 
architecture “ (p. rr), 


In addition to this philosophic aspect of architec- 
ture, there is a great deal of practical value in the book, 
helping both professional and lay minds towards an 
intelligent classification and analysis of the grounds of 
taste, 

To gauge the value of uniformity in street architec- 
ture (rather overvalued), we need but recall the charm- 
ing streets of Holland, where each house is different, 
yet stands politely and, indeed, respectfully by its 
neighbours. A good building cannot be made less 
s0 by the vulgarity of its neighbours, Mr, Robertson, 
however, clings to uniformity in a way that would 
bring tears to any Gothic eyes. 

“Tt is generally accepted that Nature is an artist, 
and that Nature's manifestations are always beautiful 
and artistic.” So says our author. But we beg 
respectfully but emphatically to disagree with him. 
Art, as we understand it, is the manifestation of human 
thought and feeling, and therefore wholly human ; 
all those who believe in a creator, regard Nature as 
divine. But man sees so little of the purposes of 
creation that he names one thing ugly and another 
thing beautiful. 

There 1s in Architecture Explained a charmingly bold 
and healthy criticism of modern work by living men, 
quite free from personalities or bitterness. It is per- 
haps regrettable that while speaking of notable 
American architects the name of the late Mr. Goodhue 
is not mentioned. 

Though speaking of architecture as the “ mistress ™ 
or “ sister of the arts, we cherish the belief that 
our author regards architecture mo? as the " sister," 
still less the “ mistress,” but truly the mother of 
them all. 

C.F. A. Vovsey. 


RETTRIDGE’S TECHNICAL DICTIONARY. La. 
too. m925. [George Routledge and Sons, Lid. 
London.) 

Messrs. George Routledge and Sons have recently 
published a new French-English and English-French 
dictionary of technical terms and phrases used in civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering and allied 
sciences and industries. The author is Mr. J. O, Ketr- 
ndee, and the translations consist of one hundred thousand 
words, terms and phrases, Although there is no special 
section devoted to architectural terms, architects who are 
engaged on work in France or who wish to translate terms 
used in building operations will find much that is helpful 
in the dictionary, because a considerable number of terms 
which are used in mechanical and civil engineering work 
also include tetms used in building and in the work of 
carpentry and joinery, lighting and heating, ete. The ideal 
technical dictionary of architecture in foreign languages 
may have yet to be compiled, but Mr. Kettridge's book 
i§ a nulestone on the way. 

W. P. Sree. 
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YEAR BOOK OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, 1925,- Presented 
to the Koyal Institute af British Architects fram 
the American Institute of Architects (D, Everitt 
Waid, Prestdent), and the Architectural League of 
New York (Harvey Wiley Corhett). 

The Architectural League of New York has its 
counterpart in the Architecture Club of London. An 
exhibition is held annually for the dual purpose of 
offering to architects and those in the allied arts the 
opportunity of presenting their work to the public, 

he nature of these exhibits, which range from build- 
ings to mural decorations, is set forth in the handsome 
volume presented to the Institute by Mr. Harvey 

Corbett on the occasion of his recent visit to this 

country, As we turn over the pages the fact is brought 

to mind that Europe has supplied many ideas to 

America. There are small houses from England and 

Italy, monuments from France, plagues from 

Greek vases and elevations derived from every known 

classic source. It is encouraging to see how America, 

with her vast wealth and resources, in matters of art 
is no better than she should be, Her artists have 
experimented with the historic styles and, although 
they have achieved a uniform standard of expression 
for public buildings, it cannot be said that vital con- 
tributions to the art have been forthcoming. There 
are few plans in this volume to show the technical 
considerations which are so delectably cloaked with 
historical fragments. As decoration the works exhibit 

a skill which is absent from English works of similar 

character, but the critic experiences a sense of dis- 

appointment. The Mellon National Bank with its 
imposing interior of Tonic columns recalls a Roman 
basilica, while the State Building, Civic Center, 

San Francisco, recalls the character of the Farnesina. 

The design of the immense Broadway Temple, and 

the equally tall Shelton building, New York, indicate 

that American architects are beginning to understand 
the tyranny of copybook methods, 

Other evidence of the departure from the Beaux 
Arts doctrines. of the last century is afforded by the 
grouping of the Nebraska State Capitol and the 
equally interesting “ Cathedral of Learning ” for the 
University of Pittsburgh. There are, however, a few 
designers who still reverence the Pantheon and the 
Roman Therm. Within the last thirty years America 
has been studying and selecting. Her architects have 
not spared themselves, and very rightly, in investigat- 
Ing the technique and the effect of past styles. ‘There 

have been attempts, not without success, to found an 
indigenous expression. This has implied a slight 
reluctance to overthrow derived forms representing 
the historical sequence of architectural art. But 
notwithstanding the feverish activity of our American 
friends to produce novelty based upon tradition, 
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the change, long desired, has been wrought by the 
conditions of life which are so dissimilar to anything 
on this side of the Atlantic. ‘This conflict of opinion 
in architectural circles is. most marked when such 
designs as the Barclay-Vesey Telephone Building, 
New York, is contrasted with the new Devonshire 
House design now building in London. On the 
decorative side the mural paintings have none of the 
simplicity of the panels designed by Puyis de 
Chayannes, nor the breadth of handling shown in the 
work of Frank Brangywn. The decoration for the 
Brooklyn Masonic Temple suggests a composition of 
architectural details by a student, The chief reason 
for the failure to produce convincing mural paintings 
is the present inability of American artists to conven- 
tionalise in a decorative way. In other branches of 
architecture, such as the building of churches, America 
is still imitative. There ts a strangeness about the 
Gothic essays, which for the most part lack inspiration. 
The same criticism can be levelled at the classic com- 
positions, many of which could be attributed to the 
architects of the early nineteenth century. In sculpture 
America ts sadly in need of a leader. Such is a sum- 
mary of the evidences of architecture and the kindred 
arts as set forth in this attractive volume. Whatever 
one’s personal opinions may be, there is no denying 
that American architecture possesses certain qualities 
which are well defined. Apart from the towers of 
commerce the buildings have a well regulated sense 
of scale, the surfaces are maintained free from hotch- 
potch ornamentation, the craftsmanship is good and 
the materials suited to the locality. The wide diversity 
of the buildings has evolved a technical system which, 
handled in the right way, could be used to achieve 
pictorial results denied to the architects of any other 
country. In America the public have an appreciation 
for fine building as distinct from mere building. 
There is a tendency, however, to over-enrich interior 
work and to regard lavish display as a social value. 
No other policy but that of experimenting with tra- 
ditional styles, or a corresponding eclecticism, could 
have been pursued in a country made up from the 
peoples of many nations. On the technical side there 
is much to be learnt from America; on the deco- 
rative side there is a danger of recopying motifs 
already copied from Europe. Is it not significant 
that no other country but England has shown an 


aptitude for following America in architectural 
thought ? A. E. Rrcwarpson [F’), 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTURE as shown 
m various examples of Town and Country Houses, 
Shops, and Public Places adaptable to American Con- 
ditions. By P. LL, Goodwin and H. QO. Milliken 
(American Architects}. (A. T. Batsford, Ltd] Large 
quarto, (= 4. 

With many of us—iunfamiliar, perhaps, with provincial 
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France—there ts a tendency to form judgment of French 
Architecture by, on the one hand, that country's remark- 
able early sothic cathedrals and churches, and, on the 
other, its palace and chateau architecture—particularly of 
the florid and grandiose phase associated with the periods 
of, aay, Francis 1. and Lows XIV. A judgment so 
formed would, of course, be entirely misleading, for it 
leaves out of account the immense importance and interest 
of the sunpler and more natural examples of building 
found in or around the smaller towns and villages, Such 
less obtrusive works are, in any country, more truly repre- 
sentative of the needs and point of view of the general 
population and must on that account make a more wide- 
spread appeal than the few ambitious works of highly 
Placed or wealthy individuals. In thia respect the ald 
provincial architecture of France is—despite its wide 
range of variety—as distinctive for that country as that of 
which we have ourselves good reason to be proud, It is, 
in fact, only by acquaintance with what may be called 
ordinary, everyday, building, of the kind to be found in 
rural areas rather than in cities, that we arrive at the 
character and outlook of a people m so far as architecture 
is able to explain them, 

To assist in such an interpretation is, presumably, one 
object of this well-produced and illustrated volume ; or, 
as stated by its authors, to present to the American public 
examples of French provincial architecture likely to be 
interesting from the American point of view. The period 
covered is broadly limited between the late sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the examples shown 1m the 
94 photographs, and 40 drawings made to scale, are stated 
to include large and small town houses, cottages, shops, 
public places, gardens and fountains ; but, asa number 
are illustrated by several plates, the examples shown are 
not many, and, in relation to the comprehensive title of 
the work, are fac frou being diverse. Within such a hmi- 
tation, however, they vary from such fine things as the 
Manor of Canapville (Calvedos) with its combination of 
timber construction, fine masonry, tiled roofing and thatch 
to such relatively dead fi ormualism as is shown inthe No. 2 
Avenue de Bois-préau, Malmaison, of a more recent doy. 
Several buildings ilhustrated are of real atmplicity and 
beauty, such as those of the Manor of Vonne, near 
Artannes (Indre-et-Loire), with its splendid and chorac- 
teristic stone walling and handsome chimneypiece ; the 
outbuildings of the Chiteau of Saumery (Loir-et- Cher), 
of a classical distinction of proportion and treatment, 
showing the typical French method of roofing, yet 
devoid of the orthodox or hackneyed ornaments qasociated 
with so much Renasissance building; and a charming 
‘Town-house at Autun (Sadme-et-Loire). Two views are 
given also of the tolerably well-Enown work left by the 
Cardinal of that name, at Richelieu. Geometric drawings 
interspersed with the views are useful in interpreting the 
technique of some of the examples shown, but one feels 
that both the range and the choice of subject do inade- 
quate justice to the variety and excellence of French pro- 
vincial architecture. Having said this, one can still 
safely hazard that this handsomely produced volume will 
be welcomed by those specially interested in a phase of 
building that is, at present, none too well covered by 
books in our language. ‘The separate numbering of the 
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intermixed photographic plates and geometric drawings 
seems a quite Unnecessary complication. 


F. BR. Hiorns [F.]. 


VIGNOLA. The Five Orders of Architecture according fo 
Vignola, arranged by Pierre Esqiae. Consisting of 66 
Mater, including studies of shadow projection, and 20 
pages af text. “TE dited with Notes on the plates and a 
Glossary of French and English terms, by Arthur 
Stratton, FLRIAA.)]. Koval quarto. }. Dtiantt 
awd Go. 145. 

Tt is as difficult to reconcile the architect of the 
archetypal Jesuit church of Gesu with the author of 
Regola delle Cimpee Ordini a6 it is to estimate the extent 
of Vignola’ 8 influence im the transformation of Classical 

ssance inte its last phase of anti-classiciam. ‘Thus, 
some see in Jacopo Haroze: da Vignola one of the real 
authors of the Baroque, and others, the protagonist of the 
great period of the Renaissance, the upholder of the 
classic tradition of Bramante. Certainly it is the purely 
classic aspect of his genius which has actuated his modern 
disciples, through the medium of the famous work that 
bas been for so long the standard copybook of the French 
and American architectural schools. 

The fact that English taste found a model in Palladio 
is largely due to quite fortuitous circumstances, and not 
to any logical development of architectural study. 
English versions of both Palladio and Vignola appeared 

in the second half of the seventeenth century, the former 
with only two years’ priority ; the classical ambition of 
architecture in England during the succeeding century 
was essentially the development of an amateur enthusiasm 
for Vitruvius for which Lord Burlington's own enthu- 
siasm. for Palladio was directly responsible. The fashion 
of Palladianiam is really rather wnfair to Palladio himself - 
but his is one of those names that stick, and in which an 
originating significance becomes lost in generalisations, 

Paliadio, to say nothing of Vitruvius, becomes lost in the 

“Italian style.” Had he been dubbed “ Vicenz," 

after the manner of his contemporary, one wonders: if 

architectural hiatery might not have been rather different. 

Nevertheless, Palladio was certainly more likely than the 

far more scholarly Vignola to inspire the amateur and 

the dilettante. Sir Reginald Blomfield has remarked that 

Palladio was “as intent on his public as on his art”; 

Vignola's one aim was to interpret Vitruvius faithfully, 

wherever possible by reference to the finest ancient 

examples still existing in Rome, His modern academic 
status is well justified. 

The bibliography of architecture, to which the 
Librarian's paper? on the Library and Collections of the 
Institute is an invaluable introduction, is a vital part of 
its history, and Vignola’s “ Five Orders " must always 

d prominent rank. I[tis more than merely interesting 
to remember that Alberti, the first of the great [talian 
architectural exponents, published his book a year earlier 
than the editio princets of Vitruvius. Next follows 
Serlio, whose work was destined to be the first real work 
on architecture to appear in n England ; and then Vignola 
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himself, who anticipates Palladio'’s " Four Books “' by 
some seven years, 

An English edition of Vignola has not been available 
in this country for several years, “The American versions 
can hardly be described as satisfactory, and to meet an 
obvious deficiency Messrs. Tiranti have re-issued the 
plates by the veteran Pierre Esquidé that form the standard 
French edition and represent the successive revisions of 
the original work at the hands of scholars of all nations. 
Though primarily intended for students, this is a work- 
manlike presentment of Vignola that architects in general 
will be glad to have, cither for passing reference or for 
definite practical use. The only actual need for indi- 
vidual editions of so universal a guide lies in the French 
text engraved on the plates, which is apt to be rather 
bewildering to the English student, and is, in cases, out 
of date, Mr. Arthur Stratton has embodied a discrimi- 
hating translation of this text in his own explanatory 
notes to the several plates, for which students should be 
erateful ; what is perhaps even more useful is the com- 
prehensive glossary of French and English technical 
terms, for the precise meaning of which we might search 
the average dictionary in vain. 

The editor claims in his Preface that “ the format of 
the original Italian work has been improved by modern 
methods."” We should be careful not to infer from this 
that Vignola's original plates leave anything to be desired 
in either their delineation or their engraving. On all 
grounds the first edition of Vignola’s treatise is a book to 
be prized. Max JUDGE. 


SPECIFICATION, For Architects, Surveyors, Creil 


Engineers and for all interested in Building. Edited by 
Frederick Chatterton, Under the Architectural Press. 
"1926. ros, bd. net. 

The twenty-cighth yearly isstie of “* Specification " has 
appeared ; a useful and on the whole a reliable publica- 
tion, § Tt ts not only much enlarged, but it is evident that 
a serious attempt is made to keep it reasonably up-to-date. 
For instance, the short but valuable article upon Empire 
Timbers by Dr, Chandler of the Imperial Institute gives 
a record of the latest investigations carried out by the 
Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on Timbers, as 
to the tumber resources of the Empire, a work which was 
initiated by its late director, Professor Dunstan, in col- 
laboration with three members of the R.1B_A, 

On glancing through the volume we noted certain 
points of detail which seem to require further elucidation, 
for instance, on page 391, clause 10, what is the reason 
for the “ shallow rebate at the back edge of Architraves 
for making good with plaster.” This almost suggests 
that the pernicious practice of bringing wet plaster into 
contact with joinery were a thing of no particular moment, 
but perhaps we have misunderstood the clause. On 
page ro4, clause §, Portland cement is suggested for the 
pointing of stone, but surely an exception should be made 
in the case of Portland stone, which is often badly stained 
by contact with Portland cement. Clause 12 on page 7g 
deals with the reinforcing of brickwork, but there is no 
SsUgpestion as to what ia most suitable for such reinforce- 
ment. ‘ 

However well a book like this is edited it has to be read 
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with caution by the inexperienced. For instance, it 
would not do to extract for use just as it stands clause 75 
on page 86, which commences as follows “ oversail where 
Possible to support concrete floors, ete, etc.,”’ this 
use of the words “where possible " is quite a common 
but questionable specification phrase, "The architect might 
find that a conscientious builder having built his oversail, 
“where possible " caused them to appear below the 
ceiling of «room where no covering comice was intended, 
or was possible, ‘Then the preceding clause 75, page 86, 
refers to relieving arches being built ““ where practicable,” 
another questionable but usual phrase. There is no 
suggestion to guide the poor builder what to do when he 
finds it“ impracticable.” A cross reference in the speci- 
fication to an alternative method to meet the case is 
desirable, “There is no adequate reference under Stating 
Materials to the Cumberland and Westmorland slates, 
This should be rectified in the next edition. Some of the 
best slates in the country come from the Elterwater, 
Buttermere, ‘Tilberthwaite and Burlington quarries. 

Of course, it cannot be expected that a publication 
such as this should contain many of the points which are 
to be found in the specification of architects who are keen 
on their work, nice points the reault of long experience, 
For instance (1) as a precaution we have always considered 
it desirable to insert.a clause that when setting out the 
sizes of doors if enough width is not available for an 
architrave of full width to be fixed on both sides, the 
matter must he reported at once to the architect: (2) again 
in the use of partition blocks, matured as distinguished 
from new or green blocks should be specified as a safe- 
guard against shrinkage : (3) the architect should specify 
that he or his representative should see the metal term- 
plates for plaster cornices before they are run : it is not 
an altogether unknown experience for an architect to find 
a cornice has been run inside out or upside down, possibly 
an improvement of the design to anyone but the architect 
himself ; (4) a clause to prevent heating radiators being 
fixed-before the wall surface behind is painted or otherwise 
finshed is desirable ; (§) the advisability of requiring the 
contractor to employ a sweep to sweep all flues and to give 
a certificate that they have been done properly, and so on 
and so on, 

We have made these criticisms because “ Specifica- 
tion “is already a good and helpful publication and in the 
hope that future editions may be still further improved, 

W. E, Vewxon Crompron [F.). 


MODERN BUILDING PRACTICE. By William Harvey. 
So. Lond., 1925. ss. [Architectural Presz.] 
This is a useful book, being Volume If. of the “ Little 
Things that Matter "' series. 
Te deals with— 
i. The site, aspect, subsoil, excavation and deposition of 
soil, paths and gates. 
2. Country methods of sewage disposal. 
3, The house and howehold Stores, saving steps, used or 
wuste space, 
4, Ventilation without draughts : windows and flues. 
5. Keeping out the weather ; the surfaces of exterior walls. 
6. Leaky windows and doors. 
7. Reinforcement in general practice. 
On wll these subjects Mr, Harvey gives useful information. 
and the illustrations are clear and explicit. H f 
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Waterloo Bridge 


Debate in the House of Commons 


On the evening of 18 May an animated debate occurred on 
the second reading of the London County Council (Monev} 
Bill, which authorised the expenditure of money for the 
reconstruction of Waterloo Bridge. 

Colonel Gretten (Burton, U.) moved an instructian to the 
Committee on the Bill to delete the item in the first echedule 
which authorwel the expenditure of money for the reconstruc- 
tion of Waterloo Bndee. There was a Ereat tendency in these 
dave to look at everything from a y utilitarian pomt of 
view, and it would be a national calamity if a bridge of such 
beauty, fame and associations were destroyed unless it wos 
absolutely necessary. The problem of Waterloo Bridge was purt 
of the whole question of the traffic crossing the river. con- 
tention that the bridge wad too amall for the traffic crossing it 
was disproved by the fret that that traffic had been from 
14 1) 15 per cent, less in recent yeare than it wis in riz. A 
large number of engineers of eminence believed that it wos pos- 
sible to underpin the piers of the bridge and preserve them as 
part ofthe structure. Nir. Dalrymple-Hay, an engineer of great 
experience, waa prepared to stake his repubition on this, and 
contractors abit ees were ready to carry out yurgleearnets he 
had The London County (Council had abandoned 
their original santos of reconstruction and were now proceed- 
ing to eall for competitive designe for an entrely new bridge. 


It was not known ie the coat would be, but ahout {1,500,000 


had been spoken of. : Was &@ Very SIrong case for believing 
that the present bridge could be | ‘The problem of 
traffic across the ‘Thames was not to be solved by a new and 
wider Waterloo Bridge, Something would have to be done to 
vide on alternative means of crossing the river between 
Waterloo Bridge and Westminster Bridge, He urged that an 
inquiry should be held by the Government into the whole 
problem so that it could be dealt with on the broadest lines. 

Sir M. Conway (English Uni ,U.), who seconded the 
motion, said the age Bt wittciy tise House was discussing was 
designated Waterloo Bridge by Act of Parliament, and was 
erected as a memorial of the achievernents of the British Army 
in the campaign which ended at Waterloo. A more miserable 
proposition than that of knocking down this national memorial 
which had been erected by our ancestors waa never loid before 
the people of this country. Waterloo Bndge, besides being 
eentimentally sacred to the people of this country, was also 
the finest architectural achievernent of the nmeteenth century, 
not only in this country, but in all Europe. As a memorial to 
the skill of hand of the masons ond other craftemen of one 
hundred vears ogo it tanked highest among all the works 
existing in this country. London was threatened with what 
he regarded as three calamities—the building of a bridge ot 
St. Paul’s, which would be « real danger to he Cathedral, the 
destruction of Waterloo Bridge, and the further postponement 
of dealing with the teal crux of the problem, the building of a 
bridge at Charing Cross. For these reasons he supported the 

propeaal for the appointment of a Commussion of Inquiry by 
the (oovernment. 

Sir €, Cobb: (Fulham, W., U,), speaking for the London 
County Council, said that after two years’ consideration af the 
question, comauiitins eminent engineers, and receiving deputa- 
tions the Council came to o final conclusion at the end of last 
year, by the overwhelming majority of B2 to 32, that the only 
course they could safely take was to pull down Waterloo 
Bridge and erect a new one in its place, He had yoted in the 
minonty because he then believed it might be possible to recon- 
struct the bridge cxuctly as it was now, but he had been forced 


since to change hismind.. “lhe bridge it was proposed to build 
would carry six lines of traffic instead of the three lines of the 
existing bridge, and as it would have five arches instead of the 
eight of the existing bridge, the river trafic would be made more 
easy, "The cost of the new bridge would be a littl over 

“1,290,000, The cost of reconstructing the bridge would be 
Rrescicn Unless the Council got the money urider the 
present Bill it would be very difficult for them to deal with the 
necessary repairs in the coming year. 

Mr. Gosling (Whitechapel, Lab.) ie ave the motion. He 
said the modernising of the river hod been so great during the 
lust thirty years that it carried a very different kind of trafic 
fimiaeia which was known when the bridge was built. Al- 

ielded to no one in his admiration for the bridge, he 
atl pb he yh to see it across some other part of the Zheb and he 
would support its transportation, if it were possible, ta the 


higher reaches. To widen the bridge would make navigation 
for prectical purp ossible. He thought the House would 
let the Landon SEcany Gocaes do its own business in its own 
bls — 


aie J. Simon (Spen Valley, Lj said thar Waterloo Bridge was m 
charge of the London County Council, but was a great national 
Monument, Once there was really apreponderating authoritative 
judamentexpressed thatthe bridge could notbe preserved without 
wholly disproportionate and practical inconvenience or fearful 
expense he would acquiesce. But he was not p (to accept 
the suggestion that it should be pulled down until that situation 
was really established. Hehad the agenda of the County Council 
for 15 December last. A sub-committee specially appointed 
had had before it the traffic considerations in great detail and 
the views of a number of experts, and they reported that 

“counting all the engineers who had first and last made con- 
sidered reports on on the subject, technical opinion 1s as equally 
divided as is possible with regurd te the practicability of main- 

taming the existing structure,” The sub-committee further 
said: “Tf it had been possible to maintain by any means the 
existing structure we think the Councl might well have been 
willing to sacrifice a valuable trathc rey sono to the pre- 
servation of so beau and famous a bridge.”” They reoom- 
mended to the Council that the First Commussioner of Works 
should be asked whether the Government would be prepared 
to setup 4 technical commission to inquire whether the Council 
could safely undertake the underpinning of Waterloo Bridge, 
s0 ia to preserve it in perpetuity in a condition to take the 
trafic which ‘might he expected to make use of it, and if the 
answer waa m the affinomative to recommend what methods 
af underpinning should be adopted, and what would be the 
probable cost. “hat being the report and the recommendation 
of a sub-committee specially sclected for the p it wie 
rather a strong order to be told within a few maotie that there 
was nothing for the House of Commons to do but to give 
permission for the bridge to be destroyed, 

Tf this was an ordinary municipal matter they ought to pay 
the closest attention to the view tuken even by » majority on 
the County Council, but after all Waterloo Bridge was not 
a municipal adjunct. It waste national monument, and unless 
it could be shown that ic was not possible to save the bridge 
without inflicting intilerable inconvenience upon traffic or 
life, then most undoubtedly the overwhelming feeling of the 
people would be that the bridge ought to be saved, He could 
not intwZine any pay coming with a proposal that they should 
get authority to down Nelson’s column m ‘Trafalgar 
Square, and vet Waterloo Bridge, opened in 1817, wus at that 
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time, and it was to-day, a great national memorial of an ape 
that had gone, which at that tome was regarded just as much 
as embodying the sacrifice and the relief of this country a: the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall was regarded by the present generation. 
Whatever might be the wisdom of the County Council, it was 
quite certain that once they pulled the bridge down they would 
never be able to give them again a memorial of that age. He 
could not think that they ought to approach this matter in 
any other spirit than that in which they would expect the 
County Council of one hundred years hence to consider o 
proposal on the ground of traffic inconVenience or what not 
to move the Cenotaph from Whitchall, What would be thought 
of a House of Commons of which tt could be sad, " You did 
not think it necessary to get rd of Charing Cross railway 
bridge but you pulled down Waterloo Bridge instead"? It 
would be a mistake if the Howse gave on authority which, once 
given, could never be withdrawn, and quthonzed a destriction 
which hereafter they might bitterly regret. 

Sir H. Jackson (Wandsworth, Central, U.), speaking as a 
member of the London Traffic Advisory Committee, said it 
was decided that the problem of Waterloo Bridge should not 
be treated as an isolated problem of a single bridge. The 
traffic over Waterloo Bridge had decreased 14 per cent. since 
1913, and af present only © per cent. of the tonnage passing 
over the seven bridges in the Inner London tone passed over 
Waterloo Bridge. The reason wes that the bridge had now 
for a considerable time been avoided, and traffic which should 
have passed over Waterloo Bridge had been diverted to West- 
minster Bridge. If they eompared the trafic passing over 
Westminster Bridge in 19173 -with that of roz5, from § a.m, 
to B p.m,, they found that the vehiclea had increased by Bz 
per cent. and the tonnage by $7.6 per cent. While there was 
no fear or anxicty #5 to Westminster Bridge at this moment, 
he asked the House to contemplate what might happen if the 
stun on Weatmimster Bridge became too great. ‘The pre- 
sence of the County Hall and St. ‘Thomes’s Hospital at one end 
of the Bridge practically made it impossible to put by their 
fide any such temporary arrangement as that at Waterloo 
Bridge. ‘Therefore, the Traffic Advisory Committee looked 
with greet anxiety to the future of Westminster Bridge, because 
of the possibility of its being overstrained and the impossihility 
of giving it relief, 

ir W. Boll (Hanumercmith, VU.) said Waterloo Bridge ought 
to repaired and retained as a memorial of the Hattle of 
Waterloo. A bridge which provided for six lines of traffic 
would make navigation at this part of the river more difficult 
than it was at the present time, 

Mr. Scurr (Mile End, Lab,) said that as a Londoner he was 
proud of Waterloo Bridge, but beauty muct depend on. its 
utility. $ Some vears ogo ‘Vemple Her was removed on the 
ground that it was obstructing the trafic, and the same con- 
siderations applied with even greater force to Waterloo Bridge. 

Mr. Bye recalled that of the six skilled experts called into 
conference by the learned socteties, five declared without hesi- 
tation that the bridge could be underpinmed, and only one 
supported the view of the adviser to the London County 

Sir G. Hume (Greenwich, U.) said the London County 
Council had been forced step by atep to realise that the question 
of Waterloo Bridge had to be dealt with. 

Mr. Harris (Bethnal Green, 5.W., L.) said that a9 a member 
of the London County Council. he voted with the minority, 
and with him were Sir G. Hume as well as Sir C. Cobb, 
(Sir G. Hume said he voted with the minority because he 
wanted to give public opimon one last chance.) 

Mr. B. Smith (Rotherhithe, Lab,) also opposed the motion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ashley, Minister of Transport (New 
Forest and Christchurch), said the attitude of the Government 
waa that this was a matter the responsibiliry of which must be 
houldered, and should be shouldered, by the London County 
Council. It was mot a matter of such public importance as 
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to make it necessary for the Government itself as a Government 
to intervene. “The statutory duty of Jooking after certain 
bridges in the Metropolitan area had by Parliament been put 
upon the London County Council, By law they were the 
guardians of these bridges und were responsible for their 
upkeep and their reconstruction. "The London County Council 
was a popularly elected and very important body second only 
to Parliament in that area. He put it to the Howse that it 
must envisage a very iniportan decision if it deliberately 
rescinded a decision of the County Council on such an 
important matter. It wos not outside the power of the 
House to do so, but it must consider the responsibility it 
would take if it overrede a decision. specifically put by law 
on the shoulders of this great democratically elected body. 
If the House did so, he thought it must consider whether the 
London County Council might not possibly look to the natronal 
Fxchequer to help them. Lf the wishes of the County Council 
were turned down and their views as to the ratepayer’s money 
were not allowed to prevail, he thought the House might 
find itself in a difficult position us regarded these London 
bridges in the future. “The decision was one for the House of 
Commons ; the responsibility was with the County Council, 
But he pressed the House to consider whether they would be 
nghtin overriding the decision of a great body like the Council, 

our W.. Davison (Kensington, 5., U.) supported the motion, 

Captain Fraser said he felt that if this bridge had not begun 
to subside it would not have been regarded by many members 
of the House as the very important national monument it 
Was now amid to be, 

THe Division, 
Th: House divided, when there voted— 
Against the motion ., - ss 425 
For the motion = y- . 
Nlajority .. i na = 
(Report abridged from " The Times ™) 


= CHISWICK HOUSE. 
A visit was made to Chiswick House on Saturday, 10 April 


62 


Borin 


Mr. W. Ernest Lord, architect to the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Dr. TD. Macauley, of Chiswick House, accompanied the 
party, Explanations were given as progress was made, 

The work carried out by Richard, third Earl of Burlington 


in £729. consisted of the Palladian villawhich now eccupies the 


central portion of the main building, together with the entrance 
hall and dining room or summer parlour formerly connecting 


the villa with the old Jacobean residence. "The Earl emploved 
William Kent as his architect in adopting the design by 
Pallodio of the villa near Vicenza as the type for the Chiswick 
wila. The Purpose of the villa Ws fo Store some of the are 
hast aoquired by the Earl of Burlington during his travels 
in Italy. 

The fifth Duke of Devonshire, eldest grandson of the Earl of 
Burlington, soon after he came inte the Property in 1764 
commissioned James Wyatt, R.A., to carry out works at 
Chiswick House, which comprised the addition of two Wings, 
the removal of the flight of steps on the north-western front. 
and in 1788 the demolition of the Jacobean house, thus leavin 
Chiswick House as it now stands. ‘Che kitchen block an 
stables shown on Kip’s engraving still remain in the Grosvenor 


The grounds were afterwards visited and the temple, 
obelisks, bridge, conservatory statues, etc., inspected, 
= Francis R. Taytor [L.] 
WARNING TO MEMBERS. 

Members are victimised from time to time by impostars 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are advised before yielding to 
appeals of this character to communicate with the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. 
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LAW REPORT, 


HOUSING SCHEME: ARCHITECT'S REMUNER- 
ATION FOR ABANDONED WORK. 

- Oliver v. Pewsey Rural Council, Before Air. Justice 

Ache. 

This was an award by an arbitrator in the form of a 
stated case in a dispute between Mr, E. K. Oliver, of 
Bath, an architect, and the Pewsey Rural District Council 
as to remuneration of the architect m connection with a 
proposed building scheme, the main part of which was 
obandoned after substantial work waa done im respect to 
plans, ete. 

Mr. Schiller, KC.. and Mr. Wethered for plaintiff, 
Mr. Movesby and Mr, Goodman Roberts for defendants. 

Mir. Schiller contended that the contract incorporated 
Memorandum No. 4 of September 1919 issued by the 
Ministry of Health, and this referred to the conditions of 
emplovment of architects or surveyors, which conditions 
were in accordance with those customary in the respective 
professions, and that in the event of work being abandoned 
the architect was entitled by usage to two-thirds of his 
professponal fees, 

Mr. Movesby, for defendants, argued that the K.1.B_A. 
schedule is divided into two parts—conditions of employ- 
ment and scale of charges. In this case the scale o 
charges was fixed by the Ministry’s Memorandum No. 4, 
and therefore the question of charges in respect of 
abandoned work did not arte. 

His Lordship decided that although there were some 
22 different plans, there was only one scheme so far as the 
question of fees was concerned, and that there should be 
no * rest “as provided by Memorandum No. 4 after the 
firat 250 houses. 

He also found there 1s a custom in the architectural 
profession for remuneration at the rate of two-thirds of 
the usual fees when work is abandoned, and in certain 
cuses this is reduced to one-half. On the main point, 
payment for abandoned work, the plaintiff succeeded 
and was awarded costs, W.E. Watson LF] 


THE WREN SOCIETY. 

In a letter from Mr. A. E. Brooks, of Brisbane, Fellow 
of the Queenstand Institute of Architects, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Wren Society, the writer acknowledges the 
receipt of the accond volume of the Sociery’s publications, 
and adds: “It is, like volume one, a particularly in- 
teresting collection, worthy of the man in whose honour 
itis issued, The subscribers ate indebted to the Editors 
for their excellent work.” 

Subscriptions to the Wren Society may be sent to Mr. 
H. Duncan Hendry, the Honorary Secretary, 53 Doughty 
Street, London, W.C.1. 





ARCHITECT FREEMASONS, 

At the Grand Festival of English Freemasons on 
28 April the following members of the Institute received 
promotion <— 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove (Grand Officer for thirty years), 
Past Grand Superintendent of Works ; Mr. W. Campbell 
Jones, and Mr. J. E. Franck, Assistant Superintendent of 

Works; Mr. George Elkington, Past Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Works. 


NMR, WALTER TAPPER, A.R_A, 

The congratulations of members of the Institute will be 
cordially extended to Mr, Walter Trpper on his: recent 
election as Associate of the Royal Academy, 

Mr. ‘Tapper was articled to Messrs. Rowell & Son, 
Newton Abbot, Devon; later he became chief assistant 
to Messrs. Bodley & Garner. He holds the positions 
of consulting architect to York Minster and Manchester 
Cathedral. Mr. ‘Tapper had the distinction of being one 
of the five architects selected in open competition for 
Liverpool Cathedral, He was elected an Associate 
R.1.8.A. in $99 and a Fellow m 1912. 

Amongst his principal works are the following -— 

The Church of the Annunciation, Bryanston Street, W-: 
the Church of the Ascension, Malvern Link, Worcester : 
the Church of St, Erkenwald, Southend, Essex : the 
Church of St. Mark's, Whiteley Homes, Surrey ; the 
Church of St. Mary's, Harrogate, Yorks ; the Church of 
St. Luke's, Grimsby ; the Church of St. Mary's, Little 


Coates, Lincs ; the Church of St. Mary's, Lythe, York- 


shire ; the School Chapel, Guildford, W.A.; the Chapel 
of the Mirfield Community; the Convent, St. Alphege, 
Southwark ; repairs of many churches 

Hengrave Flall, Suffolk; Bicton House, Devon ; 
Kenfield Hall, Kent; Boyton Manor, Hants ; Eastham 
Grange, Wores.; Shipley Hall, Derby ; Turville Grange, 
Bucks ; the Carjllon..Tower, Loughborough, etc. 


Allied Societies 


SHEFFIELD, 5OUTH YORKSHIRE AND 
DISTRICT SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 

The 35th Annual Meeting of the Society was held at 
the Sheffield University on Thursday, 22 April, when the 
following officers were elected :-— 

Prendent : Nir. F, E. P, Edwards, F.R.1.BLA. 

Vice-President ; Mr. C. M. Hadfield. F.R.LB.A. 

Hon, Treasurer > Mr. J. KR. Wigiull, F.R.1B.A, 

Hon, Secretary ; Mr. H.B. S. Gibbs, A.R.LB.A. 

Council: Messrs. W. G. Buck, L.R.I.B.A.: E. M. 
Holmes, FS.1.; H. 1. Potter, A-R.1.B.A.; A. Whitaker : 
H. Webster; J. A. ‘Teather, L.R.LB.A.; J. M. Jenkin- 
son, ALRELBA.; J.C. P. Toothill, A.R.LB.A.; F. H. 
Wrench, L.R.LB.A, 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE soc = 
ARCHITECTS. [ETY OF 


The fifty-third Annual General Meeting of the Leicester 
and Leicestershire Society of Architects was held on Wednes= 
day, 23 April 1926, at the Church Rooms, Licicester, 

Mr. E. T, Allcock, F.RLILBLA., President, was in: the chair. 
oie epi ite Sp members were present, 

The Hon. Secretary, in presenting the Council's report, 
stated that the membership now numbered ro, an increase of 
ten during the past year. Among its other activities, the 

‘eunctl had sent a strong protest ta the L.M. & S, Railway Co., 
against the dishgurement of the London Road by unsightly 
enumelled iron advertisements fixed to the bridge. 

‘The Hon. Secretary of the Lectures and Excursions Com- 
mittee reported that during the year two Lectures and a Stu- 
dents’ Evening had’ been held. ‘The Annual Excursion took 
place in June and 52 members and friends visited Oxford, 

‘The Annual Dinner was held in January. Among the guests 
were the Mayor of Leicester (Alderman G. Banton) and 
ectvocatn Dickman of the Notts and Derby Society of Archi- 
Téerts. 
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The Hon. Librarian reported that the Sociery’s Library now 
contained over joo volumes, forming a valuable asset to the 
Society. 
| Mir, E. T. Alleock was re-elected President: Mr. A. F. 
Bryan, Hon. Treasurer, and Mr, ©, F. MeKeny, Hon. 
Secretary. 

The following were elected to serve on the Couneil for the 
ensuing year :— 

st Afembers > Messra. J, T. Burt, A. H. Hind. W. Keay, 
cs. Nott, 

Alssoctate Afembers : Messre, G, A, Cope and T. W. Haird. 

The Society's pnze winters were -— 

President's Prise ; Wir, E, Thompson, 

Méamred Drawing : 1st prize, Mr. E.C. Mount ; 2nd prize, 
Mr. W. E. Faneott. 

Special Prices > Mesers. A. KR. Kinton and W. Worth. 

Meanred Drawing Prize (for full time students at the 
Leiceater College of Art): Mr, W, E. Marston, 

Three new members were elected and the mecung concluded 
with # vate of thanks to the President, oficers and committees 
for their services during the past year, 


Obituary 
. BaD Nighntepsaiceh 2a ai 

We tegret to announce the recent death of Mr. Leo John 
Williams. at the early age of thirty. 

Mr, Williams, after his school educatian, entered the Pen- 
vance offices of Messrs. Lowell, Drewitt and Wheatley as an 
articled pupil, When the war broke out he joined the 4th 
Cormwa!! Pioneer Battalion as Lieutenant: He served vullantiv 
in France and in India and retired with the full rank of Captain, 
Returning home he resumed his. professional cureer anne was 
elected an Associate K.LB.A. in ig2a). He then secured a post 
under the Australian Goverment at Austrilia Hoose and was 
employed on the plans for the Australian building at the 
Wembley Exhitition. Later he entered the offices of Messrs, 
Whinney. Son and Hall, and remained with them until his 
breakdown, and returned to his home at Penzance hoping to 
recoup his health. Unfortunately complications ensued and 
his Hiness tecminited fatally. 

GILBERT SCOTT COCKRILL [4]. 

Mr. Cockrill died on 9 April at the age of forty-one. He 
was elected an Associate RWILBLA. in rgeg.. His death from 
tuberculosis was attributable to his service in the war, in which 
he took part asan officer in the Royal Engineers. 

FRED WALKER [£.}. 

Mr. Walker died on 4 April in his forty-aeventh year. He 
served hus articles with Mr. A. T. Butter [F.], of Dudley, after 
which he assisted many well-known architects in various parts 
of the country. During the war, he served in the Royal Air 
Force and afterwards joined the staff of Mr, F.E.P.EdwardalF.], 
City Architect, Sheffield. At the tone of his death he was 
architectural assistant to the Hemeseworth Rural District 
Council, He was elected a Licentinte in 1gtt, 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF [PROFESSIONAL 

Sickness insurance to be complete must ensure a 
provision in the event of a permanent breakdown in 
health. A temporary illness may be costly, but a per- 
manent and protracted illness may have crippling effects. 

The A.B.S, recommend to architects an attractive 
policy covering all sickness and al] accidents, which cannot 
be discontinued by the company before the agreed age, 
provided the policy conditions are complied with. Dis- 
ablement benefirs are payable from the first day of in- 
capaciry and contioue as long as disablement lasts. 

Pleave address a!) enquiries to the Secretary A,B.S., 
6 Conduit Street, W. Telephone, Mayfair 434. 
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NOTICE. 

The Editor regrets that owing to the General Strike it 
was not possible to publish the Joumwat on 8 May, and 
that, as the printers only returned to work this week, the 
Report of the Discussion on the Annual General Meeting 
bn 3 May has had to be held over until the next issue. 





FRANCO BRITISH UNION OF ARCHITECTS. 
PROGHAMME FoR THe SixrH AnNuAL GeNrnan Merring 
CantTrmanury 3 Juxx to 6 Jowe 192%. 

Tiurnidoy 3 Fune—rt pam. French delegates will arrive 
Dover (Marine Station) where they will be received by the 
Vice President, Str Reorold Blomfield, B.A. ond members 
of the British Committee: 

1.30 pn. Depart Dover for Waldershare Park (by kind 
permission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Guildford), 

2.45 pam. Depart Waldershare for Sturry, via Chillenden, 
Wingham, Wickhambreux and Fore wich, 

3.90 pam. Arrive Sturry Court, where French Delegates 
and members of the Botish Committee will be received and 
hindly entertained to tea by Viscountess Milner. 

spim. Arrive County Hotel, Canterbury. 

Evening free. 

Nofte.—For the information of British members it may he 
stated that the above arrangetnents are necessurily restricted 
to our French visitors and those members of the Prvtish Com- 
mittee who will receive the party on arrival at Dover. Ir is 
hoped) that British members will arrive at the County Hotel 
during the afternoon of Thursday, 7 June, in time to attend 
the annual meeting next day. 

Friday, 4 Fine —o.30 am. Meeting of the Bureau of the 
Union at the County Flotel, Canterbury. 

toam. Sith Annual General Meeting of the Union. 

i1.j30a.m,. Reception of members by the Mavor and Cor- 
poration of the Citv of Canterbury at the Guildhall, 

rpm. Lunch at the County Horel. 

3.39 pm. Members will assemble at the West door of the 
Cathedral where they wall be received and conducted round 
the building by the Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury. 

4.30 pum. ¢ Dean and Mrs. Bell will kindly entertam 
members-to tea at the Deanery. 

Evening free. 

saturday, § funme-—g.70 a.m, Depart County Hotel, Can- 
terbury, by motor coach for an all-day excursion to Rye and 
Winchelsea, via Chilham, where a visit will be made to the 
Castle (by kind permission of E, Davis, Esq-), Ham Street. and 
aye (lunch at George Hotel, 1 p.m.), thence to Winchelsea, 
where a visit will be made to the ruins of the Priory (by kind 
permission of (+, Freeman, Eaq., K.C.), returning to Canterbury 
vit Tenterden and Ashford. (Price, including junch at George 
Hotel, Rye, 155.5, 

7a9 Pan. Congress dinner at the County Hotel (evening 
dress-dinner jacket), and conclusion of proceedings. 

Sunday, 6 June—French members will leave County Hotel 
Canterbury, 10 a.m. for Dover by motor coach, vis Wingham, 
Ash, Sandwich (lunch at Bell Hotel) and Walmer, where they 
will be received, at the Castle, by the Right Hon, the Earl 
Beauchamp, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, prior to their 

re by steamer from Dover at 5.30 p.m. (Price, includ- 
ing eae at Bell Hotel, Sandwich, and return to Canterbury, 
tos, 6d,). 

Naote—For the information of British members it muy be 


stated that any member who wishes to tike part in this addi- 


tomal excursion should inform the Hon. Sec, (Mr. Arthur J. 
Davis, 22- Conduit Street, W.i}03 soon as possible. 

British members will proceed direct from Sandwich ta Dover 
as the visit to Walmer Castle is by special invitation restricted 
ta our French visitors. : : 


P. Cart oe Larontame, 
Stcretary-(eneral FRO A. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 
Waces Sturs on "Texnenrs. 


In 1924 the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers found it necessary, owing to the conditions in 
the building industry at the time, to instruct their, 
members to affix to all tenders a slip providing for a¢ljust- 
ments to be made in the event of a nse or fall in wages. 
After conferences had been held, the R.1.B.A. agreed to 
the proposal subject to certain conditions which all 
members of both bodies were recommended to accept. 

The arrangement made in 1924 waa renewed for twelve 
months on 25 Miarch 1925. The position has again 
been reviewed in conference with the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, ae a result of which it 
has been agreed by the R.1.B.A. and the National Federa- 
tion to continue the arrangement made in i934 for a 
further 12 months until 25 March 1927. 

Members of the R.1.B.A, are therefore requested to 
note, and are recommended by the Council of the Institute 
to carry out, the conditions attaching to the arrangement 
which has been reached having regard to the conditions 
in the industry at the present tome. “The conditions are 
as follows :—_ 

That if any slips are attached to tenders they should 
provide only for actual wage increases or decreases to 
workmen employed by the contractors or sub-con- 
tractors resulting from variations in the standard rates, 
er consequential thereon, and not for the inclusion of 
overhead charges or profit upon such increases as well, 

Provided that in the case of contracts of £2,500 or 
less the above varmtions shall not increase or diminish 
(as the case may be) the amount of such contracts by 
more than two and a half per cent, of the contract sum. 


R.EBA. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS [IN 


The Maintenance Scholarships Committee have been 
informed by the South Wales Institute of Architects that 
the Council of the South Wales Institute have decided to 
guarantee the aum of £35 a year towards the Maintenance 
Scholarships Fund. 

The first set of Scholarships will be awarded in June, 
and forms of application, general particulars, etrc., may be 
obtained at the R_L.B.A. free of charge. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 
ry Apr! co26. 
ARCHITECTURAL Enucation. 
On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the Council made the following decisions :-— 


Epvecation oF Ancuitects’ Pupics. 

A-suggested outline course of study for the guidance of 
Architects who accept pupils in districts where pro- 
fessional School education is not available was approved, 
together with two lists of books to be obtalned, one by the 
pupil and the other by the Architect. 

Copies of the outline course and hats of books are to be 
inserted im cach R.1.BLA. Form of Articles of Pupilage sent 
out by the R.I.B.A. 


PARTIAL ExemMprTion FROM THE IXTERMEDIATE 
EXAMINATION. 

It was decided that partial exemption may be granted 
to students who produce evidence of haying passed ap- 
proved examinations in certain subjects in Schools of 
University rank—viz. The General History of Architee- 
ture; The Specialised History of Architecture: The 
Calculations of Simple Structures, 


LacTUREs on ARCHITECTURE FoR Workinc MEN. 
A course of four evening lectures on Architecture and 
the Building Crafts (with lantern slides) for working men 
18 “ be given at the B.1.B-A. in October and November 
i926, 
R.LB.A. Prizes axp Competitors ©VERsEAS, 
Ascheme has been approved for holding the Preliminary 
and Fina] Competitions for the Tite Prize and the Soane 
Medallion or Victory Scholarship m the Dominions. so as 
to enable overseas students to take effective part in the 
competitions, Arrangements on the same principle will 
be made for the Owen Jones Studentship. 


R.1.B.A. STUDENTSHIP. 

The following Probationers were elected Students of 
the R.LBLA, :-— 

Robert Walter Elder, ‘* Castlewood,” Greenock Avenue, 
Cathcart, Glasgow, Glasgow School of Architecture. 

Harry Wilkinson Kelham, 28 Golders Green Crescent, 
N.W.a21, Architectural Association, 

William McCrea, c/o Brown, $ Grantly Gardens, Shaw- 
lands, (slasgow, S.1t, Glasgow School of Architecture. 

Edwin Samuel Lithgow North, " Arosa,”” Amersham 
Hill, High Wycombe, Architectural Association, 

James Clason Scotland, Mossgiel, Airdrie, §.H., 
Glasgow School of Architecture. 

James West Cleland Wingate, +4 Wellshor Drive, 
Cambuslang, '.B., Glasgow School of Architecture. 


SPECIALISATION AND ITs EFFecrT ON CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
The Council appointed three representatives to serve a5 
additional temporary members of the Architects’ and 
Buuders’ Consultation Board for the purpose of holding 
an inquiry into the question of specialisation in the 
Building ‘Trade and its effect on craftsmanship. 
LecTuRes FOR ARCHITECTS IN Practicr. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee the Council approved a scheme for a series of 
lectures to enable practising architects (1) to revive for- 
gotten knowledge, (2) to acquire modern knowledge < and 
requested the Board of Architectural Education to formti- 
late detailed proposals for carrying the acheme into effect, 


HuILDING TRapEes OPERATIVES. 

The Council accepted an invitation from the Committee 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives 
to appomr a small Committee to meet representatives of 
the Federation to discuss problems of mutual interest 
which periodically arise in the industry. ~ 

PROFESSIONAL DEFENCE. 

Ascheme prepared by the Practice Standing Committee 
for the establishment of a Professional Defence Union for 
Architects was provisionally approved. 
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Rivensineg Grounn at ‘TWICKENHAM. 

The Council received the warm thanks of the Twicken- 
ham Urban District Council for the assistance rendered by 
the R.I.B.A, in connection with the effort to preserve the 
amenities of the Riverside Ground st Twickenham. 

Exuisition or Granpen Desicn. 

The Council passed a cordial vote of thanks im favour 
of those who lent work for the Exhibition and of the Com- 
mittee who were responsible for the arrangements. 

‘Tue Hamrsiine AND [sLE oF WIGHT ASSOCIATION OF 
A revision of the rules of the Association was approved 

under Bye-law 82. 

Composrrion of SusscrreTions ror Lire M&MnensHir. 
The Council approved a scheme for the composition 

of subscriptions, and directed that it should be submitted 

to the Cieneral Body for consideration. 
AsnuaL Rerort, ETC. 

The draft Annual Report of the Council and Standing 
Committees for 1925-1926 was approved, together with 
the Ordinary and Trust Funds Draft Revenue Accounts 
and Balance Sheets for the year ended 31 December 1925, 
and the Rough Estimate of Ordinary Income and Expendi- 
ture for 1926, 

(GRANTS. 

The following grants were made :— | | 

£50 to the Royal West of England Academy School 
of Architecture for the year 1926. 

{100 to the Board of Architectural Education for the 
provision of additional Studio Text Hooks for use 
by the Students of Schools and Allied Societies 
which have an inadequate supply of text books, 
such grant to be for the period of one year. 

£100 to the British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion for the year 1926, 

APPLICATIONS FoR MrMnensHir. 

The following applications for Membership (election 
7 June 1926) were approved :— 

As Fellows, 43. 

As Associates, 16, 

As Hon. Associates, 2. 

As Hon. Corresponding Members, 1. 

Appoications FoR Enectrox 4s LIceNTIATES UNDER 

Section II] (f) of THe SurriewenTAL CHARTER, 1925. 
‘Three applications were approved, 

Aprrutcations for Evection as SUsscRImeRs UNDER 
Secrioé VJ or THe SurrpeemMenTaAL CHARTER, 1925. 
‘Two applications were approved. 

RESIGNATIONS, 

The following resignations. were accepted -— 

A. Paul MacAlister [FP]. 

G. Leste Head [4.]. 

W. J. Leahy [4]. 

R. A. Walter [4.). 

THe Evares Testimontat Funp. 

Mr. G. Hastwell Grayson [F.] was reappointed a 
Trustee. 

Hon, AUDITORS. 

The Council nominated Mr. A. H. Goslett LF] and 
Mr. F. J. Toop [4.] as Hon, Auditors for the Session 
1926-1927, 
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ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS, 1925-26. 
Cocnerm (8 Meetings). 

President s E. Guy Dawher, 8. Vice-Prestdents > Major 
Harry Barnes, 6; Sir Banister Pletcher, § ; Arthur Keen, 6; 
Thomas RK, Milburn, >. Part Presidents : Sir Reginald Blom- 
field,o: J. Alfred Gotch, 1. Afor. Secretary : E. Stantey Hall, 8 

Members of Council : Professor S. D. Adshead, 3 ; Henry ¥. 
Ashley, 6: Herbert T. Buckland, 5; Sir John J. Burnet, 2 ; 
Walter ‘Cave, 6: ; Major H, €, Carlette, +. Henry M. Fletcher, 
Bi Francis Jones, ¢; H. V. Lanchester, 6; Sir Edwin L. 

Lutyens, o ; E.C.P. Monson, 5; T. Taliesin Rees, 7; Pro- 
fessor C. H. Reilly, 6; Edwin J, Sieigy egy ait H. D. Searles- 
Wood, 6: Sir A. nwell ‘Thomas, 6 » Percy E. Thomas, 6; 
Francia 'T’. Verity, 0. 


Associate Members of Couneal - H. Chalton Bradshaw, 5 ; 
Leonard H. Bucknell, 7; Professor Lionel B. Budden, 45 
Lieut.-Colonel H. P.'Cart de Lafontaine, 7; G. Leonard 
Elkington, 6; Major T, C. Howitt, 5; P. W. Hubbard, 7; 
Manning D. Robertson, 5: Michael Waterhouse, 8. 

Licentiate Members of Council ; Lieut Colonel P. A. Hop- 
kins, & = J. Inch Morrison, 2 ; A. Seymour Reeves, 5 ; 
J. C. 5. Souter, 6; Lieut.-Colonel N. A, Waller, 5 ; John E. 
Yerbury, 5. 

Representatives of Allied Societies in the United Aingdom “| 
the Irish Free State : Arthur J. Hope (Manchester), § ; 
Bertram Kirby (Liverpool), 7 ; Eric Morley (Leeds), 3 ; HL 
Paterson (Sheffield) (deceased), 5: Lieut.-Colonel George 
Reavell (Northern), 7: A. 'T. Butler (Birmingham), 5; Ernest 
RK. E. Sutton (Nottingham), a+ J. Stockdale Harrison (L 
ter), 5: G. C. L cA RB co 8: Harold S. Rogers 
(Berks, Bucks and Casale) 8+ John Keppie (Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland), 3: George A. Paterson (Glasgow), 2; 
C.G. Soutar (Dundee), 2 + Charles F. Ward (South Wales), 8 
Professor R. MM. Butler (Ireland), 3, 

Repreeentaive of Alhed Sogetias im the Anitih Dominions 

fwerreax : Perey E. Nobbs (Canada), o. 

Representatree of the Architectwral Association (London) : 
H. 5. Goodhart-Rendel, 5. 

Representative of the Association of siemens: Surveyors aml 
Technical Alssstants : Charles McLachlan, 6. 

Charman of ihe Board of Architectural Education : Maurice 
E. Webb, 8. 

t Chairmen ne aathnd hupsrrnen chert ge Walter Ta = 
(Art), 6; A. H, Moberly (Literature), 6: J. Douglas : 
(Practice), 6; J, “Ernest Franck (Science), 5, 


> Marked! ice ores appointed after the second meetine af 
the Council; posible attendances, 6. 


STANDING (oMMITTEES. 
Alri (9 meetings).—Feifows : Professor 5S. D. Adshead, 3 ; 
Sir John J. Burnet, =; E. Guy Dawber, o; H, PF. Burke 
mwhing, 7: H,. ¥. Lanchester, 1; F. Wi ates Newnan 
Halsey Ricardo, ; Walter Tapper, 8; Francis T. Verity, 
Maurice E. Webb. , i. Alseciates : Leonard H. Bucknell, 
R. A. .5; Cyril A. Farey, 5; H. J. Rowse, Sow 
Harding Phonan, + + >; Michael Waterhouse, 2.  Jucentiates : 
A. 5. Souter, 4; Francis R. "Taylor, 8. "Ap ated by Council: 
Heaton Comyn; 5; H. 8. Goodbart-Rendal, 2; Fredk. EK 
Hiorns, 3; Han. } .A. Pukington, 8; Louis de Soissons, S$: _ 
Literature (9 a= Site es Louis Ambler, 8; C.J, 
, po Cc. 4 Henry M. Fletcher, 4; DB, 
Theodore Fyfe, 3; Oswald Milne, 2 ; A. H. Moberly, 9: 
Basil Oliver, 6; C, 5. Spooner, 5; “Arthur Stratton, 5, 
Aiyociates = H. Chaltan Bradshaw, 3; Professor Lionel B. 
Budden, 1; C. Cowles-Voysey, 4; A. Trystan Edwards, 1 : 
H.C. Hughes, 6: C, E. Sayer, 9. dicentiates: Arthur E 
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Henderson, 7; Lieut.-Colonel N. H. Waller, 1; John E. 
Yerbury, 7. *Appomted by Council; W.H. Ansell, 1; Miss 
I. M. Chambers, a; Ronald P. Jones, 3; Sir A. Brumvell 
Thomas, 3: Grahame B. Tubbs, 7- 

Practice (10 meetings).—Fellows : W. H. Atkin-Berry, 19; 
F. Chatterton, 9; Max Clarke 9; G. Hastwell Grayson, 7; 
Francis Jones, 1; Arthur Keen, 5; G. H. Lovegrove, 8; 
D. Barclay Niven, 6; W. Gillbee Scott, 6; Herbert A, Welch, 

. necates: G. Leonard Elkington, 7; H. V. Milnes 
Emerson, 6; W. H. Hamlyn, 9; P. W. Hubbard, 4; J. 
Douglas , to; Charles Woodward, 10. Licenhates: 
J. W. Denington, 7; Captain A. Seymour Reeves, 8; J.C. 5. 
Souter, g. *Appomted by Council: Delissa Joseph, 7; 
Thomas R. Milburn, 1; E. ©. P.. Monson, 5; A. J. Taylor, 
2: Harry Teather, 5. 

Saence (10 meetings) —Fellomr > R. Stephen Ayling, 3+ 
T.P. Bennett, 5 ; W.E. Vernon Crompton, 7 ; W. KR. Davidge, 
2+ Francie Hooper, 9 ; Edwin J. Sadgrove, 2; H, D. Searles- 
Wood, =; Professor R. Elsey Smith, 4; Dighy L. Solomon, 
Li ir, R Unwin, 4... Associates: BR, J. Angel, 3 

pe Bagenal, 4; P. W. Barnett, 2; Edwin Gunn, 4; BR. G. 
Lovell, : ; Harvey R. Sayer, 5. Licentiates : E. H. Evans, § ; 
G.N. Kent, to; Percy J. Waldram,9. "Appointed by Council: 
J. E. Dixon-Spain, 3; E. Fiander Etchells, 9; J. Ernest 
Franck, 9; Lieut.-Colanel P, A. Hopkins, 6; Major Charies 
F, Skipper, 7. 

® Marked thus were eppointed after the firat meetings of the 





THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 
New Nominations To CouNciL AND STANDING 

The following nominations have been made by members 
in accordance with Bye-Law 36 :— 

As Vice-President—Downing: Henry Philip Burkes 
F.5.A. [F.], nominated by Herbert Baker, } . J]. Jones, And, N. 
Prentice, Detmar Blow, Heaton Comyn, Fredk. R. Hiorns, 
Alfred H. Hart, F.'T. W. Goldsmith, Fefloter. 

As Members of Council —Gill: Charles Lovett [F,], nomi- 
nated by S. D. Adahead, Stanley C. Ramsey, A. E. Richard- 
son, Herbert W. Wills, Arthur Stratton, H, V. Lanchester, 
Felloves + Max B. Hofler, Assoctate. Goodhart-Rendel : Harry 
Stuart [F.], nominated by E. Stanicy Hall, J. Alan Slater, Hor 
Barnes, Herbert A, Welch, Herbert T. Buckland, Henry V. 
Ashley, Fellotes ; G. Leonard Elkington, Associate, 

As Atsciate-Members of Council.—Batty: John [4,], 
nominated by Charles McLachlan, R. J. Tall, Inwm G, Snuth, 
Leolin C. Gregory, William H. Hamlyn, Associate: ; J. E. 
Richardson, J. W. ington, Jucentiates. Heaven: Frank 
Henry, P.A.S.1, [4.], nominated by Harry Teather, Percy 
Thomas, Fellows: John Williamson, F. W. Burnett, BR. EH, 
Winder, ‘T. Leonard Jones, J. Culy Harvey, Trevor 5. 
Howes, R. E. M. Coombes, Ivor P. Janes, Associates; W.'T. 
space. J. Morlsis Evans, Ralph Simmonds, John R, J. 

allett, Walter C. Cooper, Licentiates. 

Ar Licentiate Members of Council—Denington : Joseph 
William [..], nominated by Charles McLachlan, R, J. Tall, 
Irwin G, Smith, Leolin C. Gregory, William H. Hamlyn, 
F. R, Jellev, Amociates ; J. E. Richardson, Licentiate, Wal- 
dram : Perév John, F.S.1. [(£.], nominated by F.C. Moscrop- 
Young, W. H. Gunton, Charles F. Skipper, Max Clarke, 
Dighy L. Solomon, Fellows; Herbert Lewis Curtis, E. N. 
Clifton, Associates. 

As Members af the Art Committee —Kenyon + Arthur William 
[F.]. nominated by W. E, Watson, David Barclay Niven, 
Stanley G. Livock, Victor Wilkins, Edwin J. Sadgrove, J. E. 
Dixon-Spain, Charles Nicholas, Fellows; H. J. Venning, 
C. H. James, Associater ; P. A. Hopkins, Lecentiate. 


As Licentiate Members of the Art Committee—Short: Samuel 
George [L.], nominated by W. J. Wachorne, R. J. W. Newman, 
Fellows : R. H. Jones, Associate; J. Brankstone Muir, H. L. 
Anderson, G.P. Crane, John E. Yerbury, Lacentrates. 

Ar Members of the Literature Committee —Briges ; Martin 
Shaw [F.], nominated by Howard Robertson, F, C. Eden, 
Robert Atkinson, Fellows; J. Murray Easton, Cyril A, Furey, 
Hope Bagenal, L. H. Bucknell, J. Macgregor, C. St. J. G. 

As Members of the Practice Committee —Fraser: Percival 
Maurice [F.], nominated by W. Henry White, Max Clarke, 
E, C. P. Monson, Fellows; H. Havlock Golding, G. Leonard 
Elkington, J. Douglas Scott, Associates: Percy J. Waldram, 
Licentatte. 

As Associate Members of the Practice Committee —Woodward : 

Charies [4.), nominated by Thomus R. Milburn, Francis 
Jones, Percy Thomas, Maurice E. Webb, Fellows ; J. Douglas 
Scott, G. Leonard Elkington, Astociates ; A. Seymour Reeves, 
Licentiate. 
As Members af the Science Compnittee-—Pugh-Jones : David. 
F.S.1. [F.], nominated by Percy Thorms, Harry Teather, 
William H. Scott, Fellows ; Ivor P. Jones, John Williamson, 
F. W. Burnett, John A. Metcalfe, Associates ; Sidney Williams, 
Licentiate. 

As Associate Members of the Science Conmmetne So tee : 
Alfred Ernest [4.], nominated bv Howard Robertson, Feilow ; 
C. 5. White, L. H. Bucknell, J. H. Sturgeon, J. Murray Easton, 
Eric L. Bird, F. E. Green, Associates. 


Notices 


THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, t4 June 
1926, at § p.m,, for the following purposes >— 

To read the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on 3 May 1926; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To proceed with the election of the candidates for 
membership whose names were published in the JOURNAL 
for 24 April 1926 (page 397) and in this number 
(page 425). 

To read the reports of the Scrutinecers appoimted to 
examine the voting papers for the election of the Council 
and Standing Committees. . 

THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifteenth General Mecting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, 21 June 1926, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes. :-— 

To read the Minutes of the Fourteenth General 
Meeting (Business) held on 14 June 1926; formally 
to admit members attending for the first ime aince their 
election or transfer. 

To read the following paper: “ The Work of the late 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.,"" by Mr. H, S. Good- 
hart-Rendel [F.]. 


MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

An Exhibition of the drawings submitted for the 
Masonic Memorial Competition will be held in the 
R.1L.B.A. Galleries. It will be open to the public on 
Monday, 31 May, and will remain open till Wednesday, 
o June, from to am, to 6,30 p.m. (Saturdays 
4.30 Pp.m.). 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 


rg26, 
In consequence of the General Strike the Conference has 
been postponed until further notice. : 
All previous announcements on the subject are to be 
regarded as cancelled. 


The following events of the R.!.B.A. Season have had 
e In postponed until further notice owing to the General 
Strike ; 

The British Architects’ Conference : 14 June to 19 June. 

R.1.B.A. Banquet at the Guildhall: 17 June. 

The Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal for Architec- 
ture to Professor Ragnar Ostberg: 17 June. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 

The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal for Archi- 
tecture to Professor Ragnar Ostberg, which was post- 
poned owing to the General Strike, will take place at the 
Annual Dinner in November. 


R.1. B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE, 

_ Meetings of the R.1.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed ta Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE R.1.B.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of members of the R.1.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.1.B.A. 
JounnaL. An increase m the income derived from such 
advertisements is 4 help to the financial position of the 
R.LB.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the JOURNAL is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential value as an advertising medium 
ig unequalled. 


BUSINESS MEETING, 14 JUNE 1926. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
Greneral Meeting on 14 June. The names and addresses 
of the candidates (with the names of their proposers) 
found by the Council to be eligible and qualified for 
membership aceording to the Charter and Bye-laws, and 
recommended by them for election, are as follows :— 

AS FELLOWS /39). 

Anprew: Haney (4. 191 seco House Buildings, White- 
friargate, Hull; 9 Whitefriargate, Hull. Proposed by 

| G. Dudley Harbron, Henry V. Ashley, Joseph i. Hirst. 

Bankvya: Pos Enwaap [H. 1888], 32 King Street Wear, 
Manchester; “ Glenbrook,” Kingston Road, Didsbury, 
Manchester. Proposed by Paul Ogden, Percy 5. Worth- 
ington, Francrs Jones. 

Bates: Ernest [-l. 1904], 27 Queen Victoria Street, EC. : 
Winton Croft, Purley Downs, Surrey. Proposed by H. 
Percy Gordon, Fredk. R. Hiorns, Jos. Gunton. 

Beswick: Arran Enwann [4. roog], to Victoria Road, 
Swindon ; ° Westlecot Road, Swindon, Proposed by 

(CASTELLO : MANUEL peeing T904],.133 Moorgate, E.C2: 
26 Warwick Mansions, Cromwell Crescent, S.W.s. Pro- 

posed by Lewis Solomon, Herbert A. Welch, Alfred Cox, 


CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
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Duraxo ; AsrHun Hexny (A. ig20), 22 Orchard Street, Port- 
min Square, Wt. Proposed by Geo. H. Fellowes 

_. Prynne, W_ E. Riley, Charles H. Gage. 

Gee: Esnest (4. 1916], 24 North John Street, Liverpool ; 
32 Moor Lane, Great Crosby, Liverpool. Proposed by 

: gar Quigein, E. Bertram Kirby, Arnold Thomely. 

GUTTERIDGE: Lr-Cor. Recmaco Fowuers, T.D. (4. 1909], 
9 Portland Street, Southampton; 31 University Road, 
Southampton. Proposed by John H. Blizard, J. Arthur 
Smith, Harry Hutt. 

Hanno: Feep, M.A. Oxon. [4. 1922), 57a High Street, 
‘Totnes, 5. Devon. Proposed by Sir Henry Tanner, 
Henry ‘Tanner, E. J. Tanner. | 

Hotpen: Waren Faspeatcx Ciarxe, M.C. L4. 1922], ts 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2; Salter’s Acre, Gregories Road, 
Beaconsfield; Proposed by F, C, KR. Palmer, A. Burnett 
Brown, Julian G. Burgess, 

KewNnepy ; Enwin Ripoen. [4. 1906]. 11 Wellington Place, 
Belfast; The Bungalow, Sandown Road, Knock, Co, 
Down, Ulster. Proposed by N. Fitesimons, T. W. 
Henry, F. H. ‘Tulloch. 

Movry : James Axpaew (4. rgo1], 35 Craven Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C.2; Beeleigh, Snaresbrook, Essex, Proposed 
by a Guy Dawber, D. Barclay Niven, Professor R. Elsey 
Smith. 

Watken: Freornick Arntuum [4 1921], Architect in China 
to Mesers. The Asiatic Petroleum Co. (NoC.), Ltd., No; 1 
The Bund, Shanghei, China. Proposed by E. Forbes 

_ Bothwell, R. E. Stewardson, T. M. Wilson. 

WeaRING: STantey Joun (4. r907], 3 Redwell Street. 
Norwich ; 4 Eaton Road, Norwich, Proposed by Edw. T’. 
Boardman, J. Stockdale Harrison, George Nott, 

Woons: Frank (4. r9ro],. 3. High Street, Maidenhead : 
" Fir Croft,"" Kimbers Lane, Maidenhead. Proposed by 

_Chifton R. Davy, Harry Hurt, Geo. E, Nield. 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause C (11), of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925 :— 

Batt: Coates Wiiitam, F.S.1., Whittington Chambers, 
King’s Road, Southsea; 3 St, Ursula Grove, Southsea. 
Proposed by J. W. Walmisley, A. E. Cogswell, Victor 
Wilkins. 

Berry : Joseru, J,P., 3 Market Place, Huddersfield : Hather- 
ley, New North Road, Huddersfield. Proposed by 

PPE inicio ate the Council. 
‘OMLEY > JOHN MITCHELL, Summerland, Ramsey, Isle 
Man. Proposed by Thomas Butler Wilson, H. St | = 
Geo, Bland. 

Fraxk James, 38 Bloomsbury Square; W.C.1 - 

Elmsthorpe,” 37 Barrington Road, $,W.9, Proposed by 

H D. Searles-Wood, Charles J. Smithem, Robert G. 

Havens: Atom Cyantes, 66 London Street, Norwich: 43 
Surrey Street, Norwich, Proposed by Edw. T. 1, 
George is heer ih ]. Tench. 

KemMpstex: Frep, 54 ford Square, W.Ci0: Chaloro 
Ingatestone Road, Waristead ¢, E-r2, brea: by 
E. Stanley Hall, Maurice E. Webb, J. Ernest Franck, 

Lone: Atrren, J.P., 2: New Street, West Bromwich, Pro 
posed by Harry Cherrington, W. Alexander Harvey, 5. J. 
aia 

SHENTON: FrRenerick. WitutamM, 27 Fiteroy Street Who: 

Cottage, Whetstone, N_ao, Pecocasdt hy oh 

Council, : 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the 

ualifying peace — . 

fats HER: HRENARD JAMES, MInst.C.E., Stepney Council 
Offices, ae aeons Wapping, E.t; 5 Hilldeop Road, 
Can ndien ‘ atoll age T by Hen ‘a NN. e nh 
A. Cheston, Arthur Crow. A Ae ke tee eae 
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Haxno: JoHN Owsn, 20 Castle Meadow, Norwich ; Corner 
Cottage, Eaton Hill, Norwich. Proposed by Edw. T. 
Boardman, L. Maggs, R. J. Willams. | 

Ciank: Geonce Bow ass 33 College Road, Harrow; The 
Rosary, Flambard Road, Harrow, Mddx. Proposed by 
John H, Markham, George J. Skipper, 5. Pointon Tavlor. 

Davmeon : WILLIAM, 4 Melville Street, Edinburgh ; Eset 
House, Liberten, Mlidlothian. Proposed by James A. 
Arnott, John Begg, Thomas P- Marwick, a tty 

Faston : Cou. Anrnur, T-D.,1 Manor Street, Hull ; “ Foss 
Dyke,"" Hornsea, E. Yorks. Proposed by W. 5. Walker, 
Joseph H. Hirst, T’, Beecroft Atkinson. 

Force; Freoeck Linpes, 3 Crooked Lane, King William 
Serect, E.C.; ' Briarside,” Wevbridge, Surrey. Pro- 

d by Gilbert H. Lovegrove, Sir Bantater Fletcher, H. 
Pamund Mathews. 

Haynes; FRrevenick SranLey, go Hanover Road, Brondes- 
bury Park, '.W.10. Proposed by B. Parkin Haigh, 
F. Edward Jones, Edward Warren. | 

Huw: Tromas JACKsON, 52 Linion Street, Oldham ; 7 Lang- 
dal ice, Oldham. Proposed by Ernest 


JounsTon : JosErH MARR, 47 Charlotte Street, Leith; 5 
Derhy Street, Leith. Proposed by John James Joass, 
1". F. Maclennan, A. Lorne Campbell, , 

Lamp: Peacy Aipan, 13 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.; ~ The 
Mount,’ ro Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill, Proposed by 
Stanley J. May, Sir Edwin Cooper, F. T. W. Goldsmuath. 

Lume: Francis Leonanp, 19 Clifton Street, Blackpool, and 
Eatate Office, Flectwo - Whincote, Cleveleys Avenue, 
Clevelevs Park, Blackpool. Proposed by William &5, 
Walton, Halstead Best, BR. H. Cunliffe: | 

Munnen : Patmick Jos FrzGrnarp, 38 South Frederick 
Street, Dublin ; Ivydene, Merrion Read, Pembroke, 
Co. Dublin. Boreas. by J. C. Dewhurst, Henry I. 
‘Lyons, Robert Atkinson. | | a 

SaNDERS : INGALTON, Midland Bank Chambers, 165 High 
Street, Southampton ; Mount Beulah, 122 Romsey Road, 

, sed by John H. Blizard, J. Arthur 
Smith, Ernest Bird. : 

Sovran: Jous Cannick STUART, “ Wyides," North End, 
Hampstead, N.W.3, and & King William Street, Strand, 
W.Ca; “ Fairport,” Turner Drive, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W.11. Proposed by Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
Ralph Knott, E. Stone Collins. . 

Tayuon: SAMUEL, 74-75 Manchester Rood, Burnley ; 22° 
Manchester Road, Burnley. Proposed by Walter Surrup. 
‘Arthur J, Hope, Jahn Swar rick. ; | 

Wirxrs: Josern, County Architect, 88 College Street, Dum- 
barton; 227 Corkerhill Rood, Glasgow, Pro by 
Geo. D. Macniven, Chas. G. Soutar, James Loch ead. 

- AS ASSOCIATES (16). 

‘Apanaster : Jom RICHARD [Passed five years’ course at Lon- 
don University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
siemal Practice], 22 Arica Road, Brockley, S.E.4. Proposed 
by Professor A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill, Arthur 
Stratton. 

Avuex: ALFRen NIAXWELI [Passed five years’ courke at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 

nation after pane Examination in Professional Practice], 

Nortons, Lingfield, Surrey. Proposed a W. Braxton 


Crescent, bledon, 5.W.20. 
Howard Robertson, P. Moriey Horder, Robert Atkinson. 
Houuwsen : Cuanves NEVILLE [Special], c/o Commissioner 
for Australia, 44 Whitehall Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Proposed by James &. Gibson, W. 5, A. Gordon, W. B. 


Simpsctrt. 


LuweL.yN-Morcax: GUY [Passed five years’ course at 
London University School of Architecture, Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination m 
Professional Practice], 11 King's Bench Walk, Inner 
Temple, E.C4. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
C. Levert Gill, Arthur Stratton. | 

Loan: Wren TuRNER, B.A. Cantab. [Final], 18 Park Hill, 
Ealing, Wie Proposed by C. E. Varndell, Howard 
Robertson, Robert Atkinson. 

McComneL : Kexnemn Hamurn, B.Arch. Svdney [Passed five 
years’ course at Sydney University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examuna- 
tion in Professional Practice], c/o Queensland National 
Bank, 8 Princes Street, E.C. Proposed by Professor 
Lene Wilkinson, Major Hubert C. Corlette, Maurice E. 

ebb, 

Marri: Grorar Lecar, Junr. [Final], a1 Maureen Terrace, 
Seaham Harbour, Pro | by Thomas R. Milburn, 
R. Burns Dick, W. Milburn. 

Viantin-SMITH 1: DowaLtp FRANK [Passed five years’ course ai 
Architectural Association, Exempted from Final Exarni- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
‘The Briers, Arkley, Barnet. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Robert Atkinson, Oswald P. Milne. 

puis: ALEXANDER GEORGE [Passed five years’ course at” 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice}, 
“ ‘Thornbury,’ Westlecott Road, Swindon, Proposed by 
Granville E. 5. Streatfeild, Howard Robertson, E. Stanley 


Nic 


Hall, 

Mosery: Eona [Passed five years’ coutse at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional PHchen ro Caven- 
dish Road, St. John’s Wood, NW. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Robert Atkinsan, Oswald P. Milne. 

Pursron: Frenerick Les [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice}, 190 Clive Road, Dulwich, SE. Proposed by 
F. Danby Smith, Edwin P. Cameron, Arthur H, Church, 

Rieu: ‘THomas [Passed five years’ course at Architectunil 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice), 39 Glou- 
cester Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W.u1. Proposed 6 
Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson, T’, P. Bennett. 

Roscoe: Frank, Junr, [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association, Exempted from Final Examination 
after ing Examination im Professional Practice}, 
Brownlea, Berkhamsted, Herts, Proposed by C. H. &. 

~ Quennell, Robert Atkinson, Howard Robertson. 

Srewarr: ALexanpes Maccous [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon's: Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in. Pro- 
fessional Practice], 93 Kenneth Street, Inverness, Pro< 

sed by Robt. G. Wilson,-Junr,, John W. Walker, George 
rath. 

Woon: Joun Wituiam [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association, Exempted from Final Examinatron 
after passing Examinition im Professional Practice], 151 
Belsize Road, South Harnpstead, N.W.6. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson, E. Stanley Hall. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2). 

Beit: Ropert AXNING, R.A., RW.S., B.B.C., Hon. LL.D., 
28 Holland Park Road, W.14. Pro 4 by the Council, 

MackaAiL: Jomx WHLLIAM, M.A., LL.D., FBA., Professor 
of Ancient Literature in the Royal Academy, 6 Pembroke 
Gardens, W.8. Proposed by the Council, 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1). 

Dernasse: ALpPHonsz, Inapecteur Général dea Batiments 
Civile et des Palais Nationales, Architecte en Chet de lo 
Banque de France, 31 Rue de ‘Tournon, Paris (6*), France. 
Proposed by the Council. 
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Competitions 


BROMSGROVE RURAL DISTRICT 
COMPETITION, 

Members of the Roval Inatitute of British Architects 
must not take part iu the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
THOT. 

DONCASTER INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOs- 

PITAL COMPETITION. 

Owing to the strike tt was found necessary to post- 
pone the date by which plans for thie compeution: should 
be sentin, and Saturday, the 29th instant, has now been 
fixed. 


BEACH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, ABERDEEN, 
The Town Council of Aberdeen invite architects to 
submit competitive designs for the proposed buildings to 
be erected at the sea beach, Aberdeen, Assessor, Mr. 
John Keppie [LF], President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland. Designs to be sent in not later 
than 25 June 1926. Conditions may be obtained from 
A. B. Gardner, Director of Housing, Town House, 
Aberdeen, 
DOWNHAM MARKET U.D.C. HOUSING SCHEME 
COMPETITION, 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 

MASONIC PEACE MEMORIAL. 

The assessors (Sir Edwin Luryens, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.1.B_4., and Mr. A. Burnett Brown, 
F.R.1.B.A.) in the competition for the new Masonic 
Buildings in Great Queen Street to be erected as a Masonic 
Peace Memorial have awarded firat place to the designs 
submitted by Messrs. H. V. Ashley and Winton Newman, 
F.F.R.1.B.A,, of 14 Gray's Inn Square. 

COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION: 

PURLEY, 

The President of the Royal Institute of Bntish Acchiv 
tects has nominated Mr, P. D. Hepworth, F-R.1.BLA.. as 
Assessor in this competition. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES: CAIRO, 

The Competitions Committee desire to cail the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not im accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A, The Competitions Com- 
Mutter are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. KR. Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.1L.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.B.L.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition, 


HOUSING 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN sf 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary B.1L.B.A. before deciding 
to compere. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THE Construction op a CoNPERENCH HALL 
FoR THE Leacve oF NaTIONS aT GENEVA, 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of Stutres Members 

of the League of Nations. . 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide thew 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the beat plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
Wo. by intending competitors. 

Single comes can be procured direct from ‘The Secre- 

tary-General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 
The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
3r July 1926. 
SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 
The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S5.A., 
F.R.LB.A., as Assessor in this competition. 





Members’ Column 
PARTNERSHIPS WASTED, 

A. KUL B.A., aged 94 years, desires partmership, or prition with 
a View to parttership, in London or Sauth of England: «Small 
cipltal available, fs energetic and unafraid of work Can com- 
menot immediately —Apply Bos thy, cio Secretary E.LGA., 
9 Comluit Steet, London, Wt. 

A. R. TBA, (ar) desires assistantship with view to partnership, 
in Midlands or near, Capital avattahle — Bey ly Box 2346, c/o 
Secttlary BLA, ¢ Conduit Street, London, W. 
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Ancurme? {A.RLLH.A.), 25 Pears Loni general practitioner, 
desires pense with a view to extend connection, Works 
executed include public buildings, business premises, housing 
acheines,. ete., etc, While practical aod technical experience. 
Substantial capital available to secure tnterest In business pie 

‘gy aud enterprise— Reply Box 4021, ¢)o Secretary RK, 1.5-A,, 
4 Conduit Steet, Loodon, W., 

F_RLLBLA, desires partnership or position witha View Lo partner 
ship with a well etablished firm of architects, ‘Yuuty and enecr- 
petic, with good all-round London experience with well-knowtt 
architects: Repiy Hox 5561, ojo Secretary RAL AL, 9 Condit 
Street, Londan, W. 

PARTNERSHIP OR WORKING ARRANGEMENT. 

AUR.LBLA., at preset and: sinee 1919 im senior capacity with 
leading Londen finn, desires working basis with prospect of future 
atvancement. Private connection and work ovailable. Abo 
conaidenmbls experience of big work—Keply Box 4430, c/o Secre- 
tary RBA, g Conduit Street, Lombon, W. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 

Associate with emall practice not yet sitfhciently reamuberative, 
offers assistance to other architect. Own offices, ‘phone, ete. 
Very reasonable terma. Midlands.—Reply Box 24st, c/o Secretary 
B_LB.A., y Caniuit Street, Londen, W- 

ALRULBLA. is prepared to assist in the preparation of plans, 
working drawings, details and specifications at own offer {W.C2).— 
Reoty Boa ($40, c/o Secretary R.LBA., 9 Comtuit Street, Lonibon, 
VW 


A-KULBLA, desires position or partnership eae I alyroad, 
Has had experience of English County education an Colonial 
Government work, and has managed for the last three years a 
general practice abroad, Competitions, working drawings, quat- 
Lities and supervision, uel to oomitrantion in reimiforced concrete. 
Photograph: of work can be seco on applination at the R.1LB.A— 
Reply Box 2232,¢/oSecretary R.1.BA., g Conduit Street, London, WW. 

APPOINTMENT VACAAT. 

Arncoirrcr (F.RLBLA}, Regent's Park district, requires Lady 
secretary: eharthand, typewriting and general olfee routine ; 
interest in architecture a recommendation. Whole or part Ome 
by arrangement. State full particulars and salary.—Apply Box 
o424, c/o Secretary R.LB.A., 9 Condit Street, Londen, W. 

OFFICES TO LET, 

Lnoxtos Architect {F.R_1B.A.) bas suite of offices to et—three 
gond well-lighted rooms in quiet, old-trehione building, West 
Central district, Rent {220 per annum. Telephone. Might 
be Int furnished.—Apply Box 1702, clo Secretary B.LB.A., 9 
Conduit Street, Landon, W. 7 

OFFICE VACANT. 

Ar 214 Bishopagute, E.C2, about 340 sup. ft, well-lit, : with 
drawing office benches and drawers. Also with privile room 
partitioned off. Electric oy ee paren Kent (60 per ans, 
antl fittings can be por —Apoly John Dewar, Esy., 44 
Albemarle Street, W'.2. e 

ROOM TO LET. 

F.RLLBLA: has large room to let in Raymwnd Buildings, £55 
per annum, including cleaning and lighting, ehare of telephone ond 
assistant cam be arranged—Apply Box 2236, ¢/o Secretary 
R.LB.A., ¢ Condnit Street, Lonion, W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. | 

Me. Poe H. Prose (A-) hat changed bis address from 
678 Old Romd Street, where he was for sont years a partner in the 
frm af Pilditeh, Chadwick & (o., to #8 and ty Craven Street, 
Strand, W.C.2, where he is starting in independent practice. 

we: RP. Bcee, LRLB,A., Quantity Surveyor, P.W, Dept., 
Acera, Gold Coast Colony, will be glad to receive duplicate copies 


of catalogues from. manufacturers who are desirous of developing 


overseers buses. 
BCHIKS FOR SALE. 

Tee row.ownn Books arr ron Disks at: 

Chavicl Raberts’ Fevrpt é& Nubia, 4 vols., follo, 146, 

David Roberts’ Holy Land, 3 vols., follo, 1342. 

Deby. Wyatt's Toduaizial Arts of the Nineteenth Contury, 2 vols, 
folin,. 1843. ¥ 

Architecture be A area Palladia, 1730. Books IT, TT, TV. 

4A. Sketch Book, 1241-1893, in 6 vols. : Lis 

5 vols. aeber bral plates frou The Aroievert anal Aathfing 1 i, 
1RS7-18gh, ete 

Reply Box agoz, cfo Senretary E.LB.A., o Conduit Street, 
London, Wt. - 


Minutes XIII 
Session 1925-1926. 

At the Ninety-second Annual General Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth Genera! Meeting of the Session 1925-1926), held 
on Monday, 3 May 1926, at 8 p.m., Mr. Arthur Keen, Vice- 
President, in the Char, The attendance book was signed by 
zo Fellows (including 12 members of the Council), ro Associates 
(including 2 members of the Council) and 5 Licentiates (in- 
cluding 1 member of the Council). - 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General. Meeting held on 
19 April, having been published in the Journal, were taken as 
read, confirmed, and signed by the Chairman. . 

The Hon Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members -— 

Leo John Williams, elected Associate rgzt ; 

Evan Ivor Evans, elected Licentiate 1925 ; 

Tom Johneon, elected Licentiate 1925 ; 

William Thomas Topot, clected Licentiate igf2; 

Joeeph Pennell, elected Hon. Associate 1917 ; 

Alfred Culshaw, clected Associate 1579, Fellow 1889, 

transferred to Class of Retired Fellows 1916 ; | 

William Watkins, elected Fellow 1881, transferred to Class 

of Retired Fellows 1915; 
and on the motion of the Hon. Secretary it was Resolved that 
the Pearees. at tie Institute for the Joss of these members be 
entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

"The Chairman formally presented the Report of the Council 
and the Standing Committees for the official year 1925-26, and 
stated that the Chairmen or other representatives of all the 
Committees whose reports were appended to the Council's 
report had been asked to attend the meeting so as to be ma 
position to answer any questions that might be asked in commec- 

The Chairman having moved the rope ii of the Report and 
invited discussion upon it, the Hon. Secretary seconded the 
motion, and a discussion ensued. 

The motion having been put from the Chair, it was un 
mously Resolve 

That the Report of the Council and Standing Com- 
mittees for the official year 1925-1926 be approved and 


adopted. 

The Chairman stated that the list of attendances at the 
Council and the Standing Committee meetings had been laid 
on the table and would be printed in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

-Upan the motion of the Chairman, seconded by the Hon. 
Secremry, a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. 
A. Harold Goslett [F.] and Mr. F. J. Toop [4.] for their 
services as Hon. Auditors forthe past year. - 

Mr. A. H. Gostett [F.) and Mr, F. J. Toop [4.] were nomi- 
nated at Hon. Auditors for the ensumg vear of office. 

The proceedings closed at 9,15 p.m. 


tions of Institute publications are | of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 





method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 


to the Secretary B.1.B.A., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which -in the R.L.B.A. Journan 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 
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Gardens 
BY F. INIGO THOMAS. 
LA Paper read at the Royal Institute of British Architects on Wednesday, 14 April 1926,] 


to listen to lectures of a very academic 
-~ nature, and that 1s a character which | 
should find it difficult to import into any address 
of mine, so should it prove to be slight in the 
matter of history, and rather discursive, I must 
crave your indulgence. I find, too, that since I last 
read a paper on the lay-out of grounds some 
twenty-five years ago, many of the slides have been 
lost or muslaid, and we shall have to make the most 
of those that have survived. 

Now, the subject on which I have been asked 
to speak to you is “ Gardens,” but I must hasten 
to explain that I accepted the title with a slight 
feeling of protest, as it seems to me to imply 
something rather apart from architecture, a point 
of view which is to blame for much that is dull in 
the surroundings of nineteenth century country 
houses. 

I cannot picture to myself a garden, in its true 
sense, divorced trom the building to which it 
belongs. There is something lacking in the 
County Council garden in a London park. One 
ought, of course, to be thankful that it may afford 
pleasure to 30 many folk, but somehow that is not 
very satisfying. ‘The fact is, we all have a stronger 
individual than civic sense, and we are conscious 
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that what is public property is often the property 
of none. Gardens, in their right place round the 
house of the owner, spring into life and being ; 
they grow to bear the impress of loving care 
and form the background of many fond memories. 

They should, of course, be proportioned to the 
size of the house, which will probably connote 
the length of purse and the leisure of the owner. 
There 1s just as much sense of fitness in the cot- 
tager’s plot as there is in the broader schemes of the 
country magnate. 

So, to my thinking, a home should be an archi- 
tectural conception of which the gardens really 
form a part. The several enclosures are the open 
air apartments in the making, and they should be 
studied trom several points of view. 

Sun, shelter and shade, both for human and 
vegetable occupants, should be the first considera- 
tion; then the prospect from each individual 
window ; and, lastly, the views of the house from the 
gardens and effects to be obtained in the frounds 
themselves. All purely zsthetic considerations 
should be put to the simple test of picture com- 
position, and if the massing of the ultimate effect 
is not felt likely to be good, steps should be taken to 
correct It. 

The means at hand for obtaining results are 
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manifold, There is good:spacing, change of level, 
and enclosure either by living things or masonry. 
There is massing of trees for big shadows]and 
broad expanse of turf for sunlight, and there, are 
flowers in beds, borders and walls for colour. Let 
the guiding principle be to create, with a reason- 
able element of time, such foregrounds, middle 
distances and backgrounds as would delight a 
painter. If you do this I think you will have suc- 
ceeded. 

I say “succeeded,” but perhaps one should 
rather say that to prescribe them is all the architect 
is able to do. For to design the gardenis one thing, 
and to garden it so as to obtain the desired effect 
is-another. ‘The latter naturally falls to the occu- 
pants to do throughout the seasons and does not 
come to fruition till long after the designer is gone 
and forgotten. Without the guiding mind the ele- 
ment of time may be useless or worse, but all we 
designers can do is to throw our bread upon the 
waters. 

Architects should, of course, be fairly competent 
painters and something of sculptors. I have no 
doubt that in the present day they are all of them 
both. I seem to recall a time when members of 
this Institute and even Academicians acquired 
merit in borrowed Walcot plumes at Burlington 
House, but doubtless such things are of the past, and 
all of you now being masters of the brush will 
agree with my view that the outdoor portion of 
an architectural scheme is primarily a painter's 
problem. 

If that is conceded, the artist should surely be 
left to select the materials for his picture, and 
among painters the biggest men have generally 
been content with very few pigments. Now, the 
pigments of the garden designer are trees and 
shrubs, flowers and creepers, and of all of these the 
nurseryman’s catalogue contains a terrible variety. 
1 doubt whether for the painter the colourman s 
list has half such terrors. But then, no sitter insists 
on setting the painter’s palette—a situation from 
which the garden designer does not so easily 
escape ! 

Since these remarks of mine are mainly ad- 
dressed to the students among you rather than to 
those of mature experience, it may not be out of 
place here to refer to the practical methods of 
carrying such works into execution. I can, of 
course, speak only of my own experience, and that 
of necessity ceased with the outbreak of war. 
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After seeing the place the first thing I did was 
to make a series of sketch forecasts in oil of the 
ultimate effect. The impatient client invariably 
broke in on these before they were finished, and 
one of two things occurred. If his enthusiasm 
was great and his bank balance small he would 
hurry me on to the next stage. If, on the other hand, 
he was wealthy he would probably decide at once 
that the suggestions went well beyond his means 
and it was useless to proceed. Hence these fore- 
casts of mine never got carried very far. 

The next stage was a careful survey and then a 
drawing to small scale of the whole scheme. This 
was made solely for discussion, and I insisted on 
being allowed to finish it as I thought it ought to he. 
It was mounted on a stretcher and framed for 
hanging in the house as a guide for the next 
generation in carrying on the scheme which per- 
haps the present would leave uncompleted. In the 
past such schemes were seldom finished under 
one owner. In course of discussion this might be, 
and generally was, departed from in many re- 
spects. 

From that stage onwards I think the drawings 
were much the same as for ordinary building, but 
I have gone into this point rather more fully in a 
little book, Keystones of Building, which you have 
in the Library. 

This outside work was generally done with ap- 
proximate estimates based on a schedule and 
measured as the work proceeded, a system that 
proved more elastic than contract, 

Having very briefly sketched how I think we 
ought to set about garden-making, it may be well 
to glance back into the past to see how our for- 
bears dealt with them. In the middle ages neces- 
sities of defence argued small enclosures, but as 
times became more settled gardens enlarged their 
borders, and I have no doubt that an airman’s 
view of England, say in the time of Ehzabeth, 
would have shown a pretty pattern of places small 
and great scattered over the land. 

I have never come across an early survey show- 
ing more than enclosures of English gardens, but 
Dutch engravers were painstaking folk, and here 
is a map of part of Holland in which the design 
of the gardens is given in some detail, 

For England we have the bird’s-cye views of 
Kyp and Knyffe in the time of William and Mary, 
but these are not quite surveys. A good example 
is the view of Hampton Court before the Bushey 
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Park approach, which was never completed, was 
planned by Sir Christopher Wren. 

Another from the Netherlands shows how 
markedly the foreign schemes were laid out on a 
dominating centre line, a system that was rather 
less rigidly followed in England, at any rate in the 
earlier instances. 

A typical example of an English lay-out is to be 
found in Drayton, near Kettering. 

The various courts, of no great size, are nestled 
round the building on three fronts, and there is no 
attempt to make the scheme symmetrical on either 
side of the main centre or backbone, as was done 
in the Dutch engraving we saw just now. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century 
over Europe generally the size of lay-out schemes 
increased apace. Not only was this noticeable in 
the gardens themselves, but especially in the 
groves and approaches. In England we were 
comparatively modest, but the complete lay-out 
of Badminton measured nine miles across, and this 
was one of many. ‘The acreage of the Versailles 
gardens must be enormous, and I am told that at 
the seat of the Bariatinski family in the Crimea 
there are 15 miles to cover from the house to the 
lodge gates | 

It is hardly surprising that owners found them- 
selves unable to keep up places of such magnifi- 
cence, and in their decaying splendour they easily 
aroused the ridicule of the rather cheap wits of 
the day. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the tide 
had turned against all schemes of stately form. 
The catchwords of the day were “ Nature" and 
“ Landscape,” and the chief professor of the new 
cult was “ Capability " Brown. He was followed 
by Humphry Repton and Sir Uvedale Price. 
In Repton’s book he always seems to me to be 
in trouble with laboured explanations because he 
hever quite knew what he meant himself. I fancy 
this was characteristic of the whole group, but 
they were allowed large sums to spend and they 
certainly altered the face of the country in the 
vicinity of many large houses. 

Probably the chief recommendation of their 
method was that when done it could all be left 
to nature and the bill for upkeep avoided. 

If the mantle of these men may be said to have 
fallen on anyone, it was on the shoulders of a 
genial uncle of my own who in the forties of last 
century gave up fox-hunting for laying out the 
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places of country gentlefolk in the prevailing 
“landscape " manner. Forty years later, while 
he was still at work, I came down from Oxford 
to learn architecture with the late Mr. Bodley, 
living the while with the aforesaid uncle, 

Architectural study soon made plain what was 
wrong with our buildings. The landscape method 
was denying them their proper surroundings. I 
found this view was strongly shared by Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, as he then was, and we set 
to work on “ The Formal Garden in England " 
in the hope of effecting reform. At that time only 
scattered knowledge existed of surviving remains 
of the older method, so a good deal of travelling 
about the country was entailed in finding them. 

By 1892 the book was published and the storm 
of criticism it raised in the horticulturist camp Was 
remarkable. The isstie might almost have been 
Free Trade and Protection. The battle raged in 
the press for a -year or two, and then the Edinburgh 
Kevieto summed up the pros and cons in an able 
article which on the whole decided in favour of 
formality and the architects’ contention: 

Shortly after this I was reading a paper on the 
subject to the Art Workers’ Guild, and among the 
audience was the owner of Country Life. He came 
to me afterwards and said he had decided to bring 
out an English country house and grounds every 
week in his paper. This series has been a feature 
of Country Life ever since, and I venture to think 
it has exerted a very strong influence in the return 
to the old English way of laying out grounds. It 
has also kept us so well abreast of contemporary 
work in this direction that I feel relieved of the 
need to refer to that this evening. 

The later phase of the landscape period devoted 
much attention to the “ specimen ™ tree. Given 
a long enough name or exotic appearance, it 
inevitably invaded the precincts and claimed a 
position it should never have had, The photo- 
graph on page shows a couple obscuring the 
terrace steps at Fountains Hall, a building which 
happily retains its identity though most of the 
garden has gone. 

Forest trees in the garden proper should be a 
matter of careful consideration. If they already 
exist on the ground to be treated I think we should 
be careful how we eliminate them and scheme so 
as to keep the best. By the best I do not neces- 
sarily mean the most symmetrical. A distorted 
tree is often best for shade and its masses may fall 
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in the right places for picture making. On fresh, 
unplanted ground they should, broadly speaking, 
be kept beyond the walls, as the formation of 
background is their main function and shade they 
will naturally give as the sun goes round. 

There have been suggestions of late to border 
the new arterial roads with a varied assortment of 
trees. But surely what is required is a regiment, 
not a rabble—sections of beech, sections of 
elm and so forth, according to the nature of the 
soil the road is traversing. Ey any other method 
no uniformity of size or breadth of colour effect 
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is possible. ‘he Araucaria, for instance, is only 
in place at Kew. The fine approach to the town 
of Henley from Nettlebed is one which [ think we 
might well take as a precedent for the new roads. 

[ have sometimes thought that in English 
gardens more might have been made of falling 
water than has been done in the past. Running 
streams were occasionally introduced as at Beal in 
Scotland, Littlecote and elsewhere with moderate 
effect, but more pains were generally taken with 
sheets of placid water as at Melbourne, or ona 
grander scale at Hampton Court and Wrest. 

At Studley Royal a scheme of canals and pools 
conceived on a generous scale, but with no par- 
ticular reference to any building, was made to 
fill a valley of great natural beauty. It was one of 
‘the last efforts of the old dying formalism and 
seems a good example of what to avoid in similar 
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circumstances and surroundings. Certainly the 
valley untouched would have been a more suitable 
approach to the ruins of the abbey. 

In a new garden the texture of any walling 
there may be is a point of importance, and it 
should not have to wait for creepers before it is 
interesting. With intelligent workmen it should 
not be difficult to get good walling of varied 
texture in the present day. I used to make them 
build some walling dry till they had got the notion, 
and | daresay others have done the same. 

Let us now have a look at a few Italian gardens. 

And perhaps | should explain here that some 
thirty years ago 1 made an attempt to compile 
a book of Italian surveys, but the publishers saw 
no sale for it at the time and the work was aban- 
doned, The same task has recently been under- 
taken—and incidentally been much better done— 
by Messrs. Shepherd and Jellicoe, whom I must 
take this opportunity te congratulate most heartily 
should they happen to be present this evening. 

One cannot pass the lake of Como without just 
noting this fairylike approach to an island garden, 
but the first I stayed to survey was that at Sampier- 
darena near Genoa, which the municipality had 
lately taken ‘over for public use. It was a sym- 
metrical scheme by Galeazzo Alessi, and the only 
view | have to show of it is this of the wall- 
fountain below the terrace. 

Cetinale, near Siena, was the next. All! that 
survives of this scheme is the backbone, and that 
is a fairly long one. There is a mysterious spot 
in the course of it bordered with Chigi ancestors, 
and possibly a longer search would have revealed 
other scattered features, 

There were certain schemes at Frascati which | 
had it in mind te visit, and though | believe there 
was even then some sort of a railroad there I 
felt this was not the kind of quest to be pursued 
in that way. So I bargained for a donkey in the 
fig-market at Rome and set out with bags and a 
camera on his patient back. But of that presently. 

With what remains at Rome Messrs. Shepherd 
and Jellicoe have dealt pretty fully, but among the 
slides [ find one or two details which I do not 
remember their giving and will show them accord- 
ingly. ‘The first is a grotto arrangement in marble 
at the Villa dij Papa Giulio attributed to Vignola, 
and the second a wall-fountain at the Villa Madama. 
(in English solution of a similar problem is the 
little fountain at Hampton Court.) 
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T also came across a slide of the Bosco Parrasio 
showing the alfresco school and a plan of the 
approach which at that time was so overgrown as 
to be very difficult to survey. A plan and section 
of this is given in Shepherd and Jellicoe. They. 
also give particulars of the Casino del Papa in the 
Vatican gardens which at the time I speak of was 
rather dificult of access. 

So good are the surveys and photographs in the 
book I have mentioned that I wish the authors 
were giving this part of my lecture themselves. 
It is possible, however, that in the interval of time 
some details may have disappeared. It should also 
be understood that, as 1 was surveying single- 
handed, I cannot vouch for the same degree of 
accuracy which they have probably attained. 

So much for Rome, and now we are free to set 
out for Frascati with the donkey. Having covered 
the twelve miles of Campagna and stabled him 
at an inn where the wine is Falernian, we can 
ramble over some of the villas on the hillside 
towards Rome. The first I visited was the Torloma. 

Not far from this is the Aldobrandini, of which 
my survey was never completely drawn out and 
the pencil work appears to have faded, but perhaps 
there is sufficient to forma guide. Here the centre 
line is very marked from the entrance at the foot 
of the hill to the source of the water scheme in the 
woods above. 

Further to the left, with Rome behind us, there 
is another large villa, the Mondragone. This ts 
boldly raised on a terrace some fifty feet above the 
olive groves, and at four points in the balustrade 
risé massive stone columns bearing crosses at the 
summit. The main block of the building on the 
terrace is as high as the columns, and | found that 
two at least of these were chimneys for the vaulted 
kitchens beneath, There are enclosed gardens in 
the courts at higher levels, but mo fine cascade as at 
the Torlonia. 

Of the Villa d’Este at Tivoli even my survey has 
disappeared, but I cannot imagine it was ever a very 
satisfactory scheme. Pirro Ligorio is said to have 
been the designer, and rather than reduce the 
number of his architectural features he used the 
cheapest and roughest of materials, except in one 
long range of fountain jets where delicate reliefs 
in gesso decorate every niche. 

Of this scheme about half is on the flat and the 
rest on a fairly steep slope with the Palace at the 
top. Merlins scream joyously as they swoop from 
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the putlog holes to the tree tops, but dankness and 
desolation reign in the gardens, and even the fame 
of the cypresses was not suflicient in my case to 
raise any marked enthusiasm. 

The Villa Lante at Bagnaia is another matter. 
The prattle of fountains among fanciful architec- 
tire and colour is the keynote of the place. It is 
characteristic of Vignola in holiday mood, and 
when | saw it was still inhabited by the Duke of 
Lante and his family, who, unlike most Italian 
aristocrats, lived on his estate and farmed it well. 
The first court you enter by stairs from the village 
square is the parterre. 

On leaving the Villa Lante it was decided for 
some mysterious reason that I should be accom- 
panied to Caprarola by a farmer returning from 
Bagnaia to that place, so we rode into the mountains 
together. The reason turned out to be brigands, 
and how we fell in with them and got away is 
another story. 

Caprarola is a pentagonal castle round a circular 
court, and though I think it belonged tothe Prince 
of Naples at that time it was inhabited by a German 
professor who objected to anyone in the gardens. 

Vignola designed the whole: more massively 
than the Lante and a thought more gravely; but 
since I could only view the gardens from the win- 
dows I have no photographs to show. He seemed to 
have introduced an idea somewhat similar to the 
Catena at the Lante for a cascade, and there were 
fine terminal figures on the terrace overlooking the 
gardens. 

Now for a glimpse at Sicily. You may pass many 
a place there which has seen better days, but now 
all that remains is the forecourt or perhaps an 
isolated temple among the lemon groves. 

At Bagheria, however, there are some schemes 
of the Baroque period which claim attention if 
only for their eccentricity. The Villa Valguanera 
seems to have had gardens extending up the hill to 
the terrace, but the house now lies stranded below 
with its choracteristic oval forecourt surrounded 
by lodgings for guests, who took their meals at the 
big house eross th: court. 

The Vilfa Gamberaija is not far from the Villa 
Valguanera, There is nothing grave about the 
entrance, the house itself, or the gatden courts. 

To return to general principles, it has sometimes 
struck me that a certain relation exists between 
loggias or cloisters and groves or avenyes. The first 
mark the passing from covered blocks to open air, 
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and the second from enclosures to open country. 
To a certain degree too they depend on the same 
characteristics in massing. When planning for 


archi.ectural effect in a building we naturally 
aye to obtain a certain alternation of light and 
shi ade - Glimpses one pets ot the COLTES in forcien 
towns are rich in this quality, 
variety 


and it 1 one that 


admits of infinite when introduced in 


furdens and groves, 
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They are painters’ effects, but obtained by the 
architect with the help of the gardener. 

There ts no time to discuss all the architectural 
embellishments that lent a finish to these old 
gardens, but entrances from one enclosure to the 
next Were generally treated as a feature. There are 
several by Inigo Jones in the Physic Garden at 
Oxford, and there is one on page 437 from an old 
garden near Bayeux. 

For vases and figures lead was as freely used in 


the North as bronze or marble was in the South of 


Europe. 
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of oréeat Size are often met with. 
made, or were before the War. and would probably 
be worth importing here as their cost was trifling. 


from British bov« cott 
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In the plain of Milan richly decorated clay pots 
They are still 


5o much for the past. To recent work | have not 


telt it n ecessary to reter for reasons already stated. 
And as to the future, what forecast can we make 
of that ¢ 


Well—when the coal dispute is settled, when the 


League of Nations is again a happy party, when 


Micsoan has ceased from propaganda and China 
—hen, perhaps, the outside 
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world may begin once more to buy our British 
roods. 

surplus. funds, a cultivated aristocracy, security 
of tenure and electric power are, I feel sure, all that 
is wanted for old England to Bideeoii out again with 
garden schemes equal to any she has known in 
the past. And when that time arrives I have no 
doubt whatever that the genius and energy to carry 
them out ts ranged 1 in the seats before me. 

On this note of confident optimism | will, with 
your permission, bring my remarks to a close. 
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The Stone Decay and Preservation of Ancient Buildings 


RY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE 
No. I 


A few months ago I was asked to examine a remark- 
able case of rapid stone decay. 

The walls of the building—a ruined prory—had 
stood up against wind and weather for hundreds of 
years. A part of the building had been repointed some 
twelve years ago, and since then the decay of the stone 
in the repointed portion had advanced so rapidly that 
‘some cases the stone had receded as much as.aninch, 
the mortar standing out in ridges. 

On examination it was evident that the decay in 
every case was beginning next the mortar, the source of 
the mischief lying in the mortar itself. 

In # paper published by the Society of Chemical 
Industry I have already described two examples of 
the infection of stone from mortar, one at Elgin Cathe- 
dral and the other at Durham Cathedral. Elgin Cathe- 
dral is built of a native sandstone consisting of grains of 

uartz united by a silica cement, and does not contain 
more than } per cent. of lime, and yet the surface of 
the stone is being broken up by sulphate of lime 
crystals, the sulphate of lime being present to some 
2 or 3 per cent. 

The source of the sulphuric acid we know only too 
well. It comes from the burning sulphur in coal. 
But if the stone had remained in its natural purity 
the rain containing the sulphuric acid could have 
soaked into and been washed out of the stone again 
with little injury, if it had not been caught and trapped 
by the lime to form sulphate of lime crystals. ‘lhe 
only possible source of the lime could be the mortar 
used in pointing the building. Lime in solution, or 
lime salts, was probably being absorbed into the stone 
and meeting the sulphuric acid in the rain and com- 
bining with it to form sulphate of lime crystals. 

These results were evidently of very serious import- 
ance at atime when so much repointing of old buildings 
is being done. 

In the case of Durham Cathedral in one corner, 
where, for many years, a stove had poured forth smoke 
and acids, the stone was covered with white bunches of 
crystals of sulphate of magnesia, the source of the 
magnesia being the mortar for which a magnesium 
limestone had been used. 

- ‘Tt was on account of these results that I was asked to 
examine the old priory where such rapid decay was 
taking place. 

At the same time I was asked to report on the brick 
decay taking place in a large building erected outside 
London some thirty years ago. Here the bricks were 
‘1 some cases decaying very rapidly, while some 
general decay was fairly universal over most of the wall 
surface. An analysis of a portion of the brick, taken 


from the heart of the brick, only showed some } per 
cent, of lime soluble in strong boiling acids, yet some 
of the brick scale which was crumbling off contained 
as much as 23 per cent. of aulphate of lime. Here, 
apain, the only possible source of the lime must be the 
lime in the mortar used in the building. 

An analysis of borings taken in the face of the brick 
confirmed this. Sulphate of lime was found to be 
present in all the borings, but the borings next the 
edges of the brick and nearest the mortar showed an 
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excess of lime present beyond that required to form 
sulphate of lime, Lime was evidently being drawn into 
the brick from the mortar quicker than it was being 
used up by combining with sulphuric acid in the air 
and in the rain. In this case also the brick, consisting 
as it did of nearly pure clay, would have resisted for 
long the action of the sulphuric acid if it had not been 
for the supply of lime from the mortar resulting in the 
formation and crystallisation of sulphate of lime. 

Here then we have examples both in brick and 
sandstone buildings of the source of*the decay being 
due to infection from the mortar. | 

Let us, before going further, ask in what form the 
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lime is able to penetrate into the brick. In the first 
place where the mortar is fresh and for many years 
afterwards it contains slaked lime which we know is 
slightly soluble in water. Some are under the mistaken 
idea that the danger of dissolving out lime can be 
removed hy using cement. Portland cement, a year 
after it has been set, if ground inte powder and shaken 
up with water at once yields a solution of lime, and by 
repeated treatment lime can be removed in solution 
amounting to 25 per cent. of the total weight of the 
cement. In course of time the lime in the mortar or 
cement is converted into carbonate of lime which ts 
insoluble in water. But the rain contains two solvents, 
earbonic acid and sulphuric acid, and the soaking into 
the mortar and coming into contact with the mortar 
by soaking through the brick will form two slightly 
soluble compounds, sulphate of lime and bicarbonate of 
lime, and it is probably these compounds of lime 
which pass into the brick. Of these the sulphate of lime 
is by far the more abundant and most important, but 
the excess of lime near the edge of the brick is probably 
due to bicarbonate of lime, 

Before going further I wish to return to the decaying 
stone of the old priory which I have already mentioned, 

Up to now we have been dealing with either a brick 
of pure clay or a sandstone consisting of quartz bound 
by silica. But in many cases the binding material of 
the quartz particles of the sandstone consists of car- 
bonate of lime crystallised in the form known as calcite. 
Such a sandstone is readily attacked by acid containing 
as it does its own element of destruction, as by the dis- 
solving of the calcite in the acid the stone is disinte- 
grated and falls to pieces. _ 

Of such a stone is the old priory built, and, conse- 
quently, as it is only a few miles from a large town, the 
surface of the stone contains sulphate of lime crystals, 
and its slow decay is to be expected, 

What then is the part played by the mortar in this 
special case 7 | 

The reply ts that the mortar in this case was found to 
contain common salt which was percolating into the 
stone, This is clearly shown by an analysis of the 
mortar, and a boring into the decaying stone near the 
mortar and a boring into the stone near the middle, 
The percentage of salt is higher in the mortar: is next 
highest in the stone nearest the mortar and is least 
in the centre of the stone. Moreover the analysis shows 
that while a drill into the surface of the stone near the 
centre shows that along with the sulphate of lime and 
salt the stone still contains a considerable quantity of 
unaltered calcite, near the edges close to the mortar 
the calcite has almost entirely disappeared. To the 
attack of the sulphuric acid in the rain, which would 
affect the whole surface of the stone equally, is added the 
salt which is percolating in from the mortar, 

What part, then, is the salt playing ? 

It is evidently assisting in some way, hastening the 
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destruction of the calcite, but in what way? This‘can be 
answered by a very simple experiment. If we crush up 
roughly some calcite crystals and pour dilute sulphuric 
acid on them there is, for an instant, a rapid attack 
which ts shown by the rush of carbonic acid gas bubbles 
rising from the calcite crystals, but this almost instantly 


‘ceases and only an occasional bubble rises showing 


the attack of the acid to be very slow. This is due to the 
coating of sulphate of lime formed over the crystals 
which protects them from the acid, like a varnish, If 
we now adi a few drops of the salt solution at once the 
coating of sulphate of lime is broken up and a violent 
attack begins and is continued till the acid is exhausted 
or the crystals are dissolved. Into the reason for this, 
obvious to a chemist, I need not enter, It is sufficient 
for our purpose that the salt stimulates the action of the 
sulphuric acid and hastens the destruction of the 
stone. 

The source of the salt in the mortar in this particular 
building is somewhat obscure. It is not clear whether 
it is due to the use of a sand containing salt or due to the 
situation of the building, close to a tidal river, the salt 
possibly rising by capillary attraction from the soil 
under certain conditions of tide. But whatever the 
oben of the salt the result is aufficient to show the 
danger of using a sand containing salt in pointin 
ancient buildings. That itis apt to cause Sicinwbes ina 
building is known, but we now see that it will stimulate 
the action of the sulphuric acid in the rain and hasten 
the destruction of the stone. 

Let us now return from this digression and consider 
further the cause of the impregnation of brick or stone 
by salts of lime obtained from the mortar. On piving 
the matter further consideration we are faced with the 
difficulty that this form of decay does not universally 
occur. 

There are miles and miles of streets in Edinburgh 
built with Craigleith and similar sandstones and mortar, 
They are constantly being soaked with rain containing 
sulphuric acid and yet they do not decay. Evidently in 
this case infection from the mortar is not taking place 
or they would have long ago been broken up by sulphate 
of lime crystals. There are miles and miles of brick 
streets in London which are, on the whole, resisting 
decay, many of them far older than the building we 
have been discussing, which lies well outside London, 
For long I puzzled over this problem, and the answer 
was first suggested by a brick building which was 
close to the large brick building we have been con- 
sidering, 

This building was built with a different brick from 
the one used for the large building, and these bricks 
are sound and show no sign of decay, but, on the other 
hand, the mortar is covered with a white efflorescence 
which on examination proved to be sulphate of lime. 

In the next article I shall endeavour to give the 
answer, 
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Bodiam Castle” 


BY NATHANIEL LLOYD 


Lord Curzon’s monograph on Bedtam ati wae 
promised us for so long and allusion made to it so frequent- 
ly by anticipatory paragraphs in the press, that it would 
scarcely have been surprising had the published volume 
proved disappointing, a5 has so often been the case in 
similar circumstances. ‘That the book more than satis- 
fies expectations is due to two facts—one, the exceptional 
interest of the building itself ; the other, the thorough, 
conscientious and able way in which Lord Curzon has 
handled the subject. Many writers (might almost say 
most writers} on histone subjects labour under the 
self-imposed handicap of conclusions formed before 
embarking upon their task. In consequence, often uncon 





b: explored—Charters, Court Ralls, Ind sntures, Deeds of 
Sale, Mortgages, the Genealog.es of Fam dies, Walls -of 
Persons; the county histories thar have been compiled 
from these and other materials. Information has some- 
times laboriously to be extracted from the contents of 
private mMuniIment roams, from personal correspondence, 
from biographies or memoirs? sometimes from farnily 
traditions.” Lord Curzon seems himself to have con- 
ducted even the correspondence of research. | have two 
letters in his own handwriting, addressed to me on quite 
a minor point, in which, mer alia, he savas -— 

“| return ' Lower,’ whom I have—a painstaking but 
most inaccurate man, | doubr if there is goed authority 
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Honiam CasTLe 


Narth Front and ruins of Barbican, 1915, before purchase by Lord Curzon 


aciously, they gather materials to support such conelu- 
sions and so produce work the value of which necessarily 
euffers from its partiality. Such was not Lord Curzon’s 
method. He first set to work to gather, stft and weigh 
the evidence and conclusions of other authorities who 
had written about Bodiam Castle. Every reference was 
verified, each inference scrutinised, "Then he cast his 
nets widely into waters from which information concermimeg 
the building and its owners might be drawn and, with 
many new and interesting facts thus brought to light, 
he tested others’ theories and was able to expose many 
fallacies. 1 quote his own words, page 14 >— 


“ Sources of parochial and county history require to 


® Bodice Castle, Sussex. ‘An Historical and Descriptive 
Survey by the Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, RG. 








for the 1405, which would have meant that the castle tool 
nearly zo years in building, whereas in those days they 
built huge fortresses in a few months or at moat years 
No doubt Bodiam has owed a great deal to petty local 
spoilation, but it is difficult to believe that so complete 
a disappearance of the interior could have taken place 
without some greater and more overt act of violence.” 

Such was the thoroughness of the man. 

Page 15. “ All these sources of information have been 
diligently searched in the preparation of this book.” 


Castles may be divided into two classes :— 

i. Ancient residences, composed of the eccretions of 
many periods. 

2, Picturesque ruins, of which many and important 
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features have become obliterated or have entirely dis- 
appeared, 

Bodiam, alone, stands substantially unaltered from the 
fourteenth century, when it was built by that predatory 
knight of fortune Sir Edward Dalyngrigee. ** It is the 
most perfect and splendid extant example of its style “ and, 
further, “ it ts the first castle buile in the Perpendicular 
style, on the very threshold of the Perpendicular epoch." 

Such is the gift Lord Curzon made to the nation, and 
it ig its history that he has recorded, 

Amongst many current ¢rrors in the history of Bodiam 
Castle, one is effectually exploded—that the castle was 
hever occupied, Originally only a surmise, based upon 


no evidence worthy of the name, this idea had almost 
Hewever, abundant evidence has 


crystallised into fact. 
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(by companson with contemporaries)“ a high! y desirable 
residence " ; and as such it was ocecpied for nearly three 
hundred years, 

Lord Curzon tells us of the building of the castle, of 
Lewknors, Dalyngrigges, Wardeaux and all who were 
connected with the place; of the “ slighting “ or dis- 
manthing of the fortress by the Parliamentarians; of its 
purchase in 1829 by Mr. Thomas Fuller of Brightling, 
to save it from absolute destruction ; of its later purchase 
and repair by Lord Ashcombe, then Mr, George Cubitt, 
and finally how he himself acquired, explored and 
repaired it, preparatory to handing it over to the nation. 
The speculations which resulted in the discovery, in the 
bed of the moar, of the cills of the original trestle 
bridges gre excellent instunces of archeological deduc- 
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been gathered proving that the castle was occupied by 
its owners and by tenants for many generations, even 
far into the seventeenth century. It would have been 
surprising had the conclusion been otherwise, The 
building was convenient—almost luxurious—for its 
times, Every room had a fireplace and a chimney— 
the external treatment of the chimneys is most interesting. 
‘There were no less than 14 garderobes, or mural latrine 
shoots, which discharged a foor from the bottom of the 
moat. The 5.W, tower contained a well, fed by springs. 
There was even a hot air flue from the Bower fireplace 
to warm the room above. A domestic chapel was, of 
course, included, while more than ordinary protection 
was afforded by the situation and by the building itself, 
Though the dampness of the position, scanty window 
areas and inadequate heating make the castle appear to 
modern eyes gloomy, chill and comfortless, it was actually 


r a ee i j = 4 i r x { ER, a i a= 7 a0 1 
The open joints in macoary below Mr, Cubirt's™ waterlme repairs "’ are clearly to be seen 


tion, The principles and methods adopted in clearing 
away injurious vegetation, repairing foundations and 
the chariness in inserting new work as restoration are 
worthy of study. 

_ The book’s faults are almost entirely due to the author's 
death having prevented personal correction of the proofs, 
Had he been able to do so, such blemishes could never 
have occurred as -— 

Page 16, Carent for carens. 
» 355. Lancettée for dancettde. 
Engraved for engrailed. 
» 60, Hall ortel, for a window flush with outer 
wall. 
« 61. Richard for Robert Knollys. 


135. The use of the expressicn “ banqueting hall" isopen 
to serious objection. The mediaeval hall was the nucleus 
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of the home, originally the only apartment, and it was the 
commen room of the whole household, where its occu- 
pants ate and played and slept. It was not constructed 
or intended for any special purpose and the term ** ban- 
queting”’ is misleading. It 1s doubtful whether the term 
“ banqueting hall" is of any great antiquity, certainly it 
wes not current in mediaeval times. It ts rather a term 
of modern romanticists. | 

140. The plate opposite this page, identified as the 
“ Kitchen," is actually the Servants’ or Retamers’ Kitchen. 

We are grateful to Lord Curzon for giving us Bodiam ; 
we are doubly grateful to him that he did not give effect 
to the intention that he once had of restoring the interior 
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as a residence. To have done this would have been 
grievous error. It would have been equivalent to tamper- 
ing with a beautiful and ancient document. Such restora- 
tion could never have been satisfactory, though tt might 
have made the ignorant gape and strive to emulate the 
feat by spoiling other old buildings. ‘The new work would 
certainly have overpowered the old, destroying’ much 
of its interest, for who can now look upon Bodiam Castle, 
standing grim, gaunt and massive, gitt about by its 
broad moat, just as it appeared 500 years ago and not 
feel moved in realisation that it is the real thing, winch 
stands there entirely unspoiled by the conjectural touch 
of busy restorers. 


The Preservation of Rural England’ 


BY PROFESSOR §. D. ADSHEAD 


The necessity for taking action in the preservation of 
Rural England is every day becoming both more 
obvious and more urgent. 

In a recent letter to The Times, the President, 
Mr. Guy Dawber, has directed public attention to the 
irreparable damage that is being done. More recently 
he has called together the presidents of societies and 
representatives of local authorities with a view to 
finding a remedy. Professor Abercrombie's work is 
an important contribution to the deliberations of this 
body, 

All the causes that have been instrumental in 
bringing about this deplorable effervescence of urban 
existencé are not easily ascertainable or generally 
understood, On close examination they are found to 
be as deep-seated and as fundamental as the roots of 
the social system from which they emerge. 

Obviously, the dynamic foree “ transport " 1s the 
direct cause, but, as Professor Abercrombie suggests, 
the static forces “urban development” and © rural 
change ” are really the more important. 

Itisnecessary, before prescribingaremedy,to diagnose 
the present condition and to be quite clear as to what 
is really happening. Professor Abercrombie's expres- 
sion “ ribbon development” is a dramatic one, but 
in point of fact the analogy is not a good one, De- 
velopments are not taking place all along our main roads 
as the expression would suggest. What he describes 
as “ radiation" development is alone what is really 
happening. His “ ribbon ” development is, in truth, 
ordinary “ radiation " development in exaggerated and 
extended form. It is most important to realise this, 
and an examination of any of our main roads will prove 
the truth of this assertion, The road from London to 
Birmingham reveals miles and mules of open country 











©The Preervaticn of Rural England. The Control of 
Development by the means of Rural Planning, By Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie. (The University Press of Liverpool, 


1926.) 


between the outskirts of towns like St. Albans and 
Dunstable, as do the following roads, all of which 
have been recently traversed with a view to finding out 
what transport is doing -—The Leicester- Nottingham 
road, the Manchester-Blackpool Road, the Chester- 
field-Manchester Road, the London-Canterbury, 
London-Basingstoke, and London-Brighten Roads ; 
also the South Coast roads from Dover to Bournemouth. 
An examination of these main roads reveals singularly 
little development between towns, the most insidious 
features being the roads themselves and the petrol. 
stations which, like signal boxes, are rapidly being 
fixed at regular intervals, whether in town oF country, 
along all main roads, 

In reality, and fortunately, the country is not as yet 
being spoiled, nor are the great majority of our country 
villages. The real trouble is the uncontrolled sporadic 
spread of our towns, in particular, the larger towns, 
but not entirely, for the same destructive apencies are 
at work wherever industry and so-called modern pro- 
gress go hand-in-hand. 

As Professor Abercrombie suggests, the remedies 
are many, but it would be well to emphasise the follow- 
Ing — 

(1) A more enlightened administration of the Town 
Planning Act 

(2) A clearer perception of what we mean by rurel 
industries and village development and reconstruction. 

(3) Land nationalisation in its application to the 
acquisition of scenery and rural areas of peculiar 
character and charm. 

Much more can be done with the Town Planning 
Act, given a feeling for good architecture in its 
administration, Up to the present town planners 
have been concentrating their energies on deciding such 
vexed questions as: the number per acre, the use of 
the area, and the depth of the building line—all very 
useful and important matters for consideration. But, 
after all, how little these things count with the 
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cultured traveller or even the man in the street if 
the buildings exhibit ugly, vulgar, and deplorable 
architecture. 

The President takes the correct view of the situation. 
Good village ing, good town planning, and sterili- 
sation of land may do much to alleviate the situation, 
but without drastic control of the architecture of the 
facades of the cottages and utilitarian buildings that 
align our main roads contral of these dynamic and static 
forces will count as nothing. 

What do we see just outside every Prognereive 
town Buildings erected of highly artificial and cheap 
materials, experiments by amateurs, houses erected by 
speculative builders, who are too old to appreciate 
eaghiing but the worst that disfigured our towns 
before the war; and, last and perhaps not least, the 
architecture of the self-styled practical people who, 
blind to all esthetic feeling, love high ceilings, plate- 
glass, bricks that will not discolour, and see nothing 
in the house but labour-saving appliances, endurance 
and sanitation. | 

There should be far more control in regard to the 
architecture of street facades, The local authorities, as 
at present constituted, are not qualified to undertake 
this, but, as Professor Abercrombie points out, Ruislip, 
Northwood, Birmingham, Bath, and Oxford have each 
of them set up machinery more or less adequate for 
dealing with this: increasingly important aspect of 
town planning. 

As regards the setting up of rural industries and the 
practice of village planning, here we are on dangerous 
ground ; we are touching a drastic change in our rural 
social system. ‘The sugar beet factory or the creamery, 
to say nothing of the more extraneous engineering 
shed, has no counterpart in the rural village of the 
eighteenth century, Instead of crafta and home in- 
dustries we now have factories. The proper place for 
these, if they are to be admitted into the system, is surely 
in well-chosen and restricted areas. They must not 
be allowed to encroach on our priceless peasant system. 
This must be so if we are to preserve Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village, Borrow's gipsy retreats, or the 
village so graphically described by Sir Walter Scott in 
The Heart of Midlothian when Jeanie Deans travels 
from Edinburgh to London, 

The factory system and,mass production has no 
place in agricultural a ces Encouragement should 
be given to the smallholder, rather than to agricultural 
syndicates employing a hundred hands, if the old 
method of landowner and tenant farmer is to 
end. Taking the country over, it is not the 
Ministry's Rural Housing Schemes that have done 
damage to our villages. These are in the main well- 
designed and schemed as groups apart from old 
villages. The rural cottages of Mr. Skipper, of 
_ Norwich, are an excellent example of what many of 
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our architects can do, as are the cottages for small- 
holders that have been built by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Professor Abercrombie’s study of the subject is 
invaluable as giving a brief account of the many 
organisations and authorities engaged in one way or 
another in preventing injury to, and in developing 
rural England, Presumably it is presented as a survey 
of the situation, and as such it is admirable, It yet 
remains to find the remedy. 


MODERN PLASTERWORK CONSTRUCTION : 
Casting and Fixing : Fibrous, Solid, and Rein 
By George P. Bankart, Author of “ The Art af the 
Plasterer, ete., and G. Edward Bankart. 


All architects who mke an interest in the craftamanship 
side of their profession are familiar with Mr. Bankart's 
work both as a practical plasterer and a writer on his 
special craft. 

The book under consideration—a folio of excellent 
diagrams. driwn mainly by Mr. G. Edward Bankart— 
deals with plasterwork as an item in the construction of the 
building, “Che subjects chosen, however, which include 
drawings of domes, columns, ceilings of various shapes, 
comices, wall panelling and so forth, are all interesting, 
and, as the author says: “* Although the matter of 
‘design * and details takes second place in these plates, 
which are intended to illustrate construction only, we 
have considered it advisable to give examples of good 
design rather than otherwise. The principle of con- 
struction remains the same in either case," 

The clear, well-drawn plates are fully described in the 
notes at the beginning of the volume, and much useful 
information is given as to sizes and arrangement of 
battens, and the method of dealing with canvas backings, 
rene should be helpful to anyone setting out plaster 
details, 

The work refers almost entirely to cast fibrous plaster. 
Perhaps one of these days Mr. Bankart will Five UB a 
little treatise on wet plaster and its finishings. For 
those of us who do not like the hard mechanical finish 
of ordinary modern plasterwork there is a good deal to 
be learnt in this respect. 

In his previous book, The Art of the Plasterer, Mr. 
Bankart dealt with the decorative development of plaster 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and produced 
an admirable record of much of the work in this country. 

These two books on plasterwork cover a great part of 
the field, but Mr, Bankart is apparently already at work 
on a third book on the subject, for he says at the end of 
his preface: “Plaster work design, which is a matter 
Me Rosie expression and degree of ‘ taste," is being 

ealt with in another series of one hundred working 
drawings which have been prepared by us and which 
are now m the press,”’ 

We shall look forward with interest to the production” 
of this third volume, in which we shall hope to eect the 
designs of the craftsman himself unfettered by irksome 


restrictions. 
Apraur Bartiert [F-]. 
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Waterloo Bridge 


The RI.B.A., in conjunction with the various 
Societies which are represented on the Waterloo Bridge 
Conference, is still actively opposing the destruction of 
Waterloo Bridge, and members may be interested in 
reading the letter printed below, which was sent from 
the Conference to the Prime Minister in January last m 
order to show the grounds upon which Parliament 
might properly take action, In view of the discussion 
of the L.C.C. Money Bill which took place recently im 
the House of Commons, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, on its own account, reprinted 
this letter and the report which was sent by the Con- 
ference to the County Council in June 1925 and for- 
warded copies to all members of the House. A second 
letter was addressed to the Prime Minister on 1 June. 
COPY OF FIRST LETTER TO THE PRIME 

MINISTER 
15 Jatuary 12h 

Sim,—I beg to approach you about the preservation of 
Waterloo Bridge as chairmen of a Conference of the follow~- 
ing societies and individuals concerned in the mam- 
tenance of this historic monument -— 

The Royal Academy of Arts, 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
The Town Planning [nstitute, 
The Architecture Club 
and a group of 17 Civil Engineers. 

In February 1925 @ deputation urging the preserva- 
tion of the bridge waited on the London County Council 
and was invited to submit considered arguments to show 
that the course advocated wasfeasible. Further enquiry 
was sccordingly held, and «a memorial was prepared 
setting out the wsthetic value of the bridge, its historic 
associations and its harmonious relations with the archi- 
tecture of Somerset House. “he technical problems of 
conservation were imvestgared with the greatest care. 
Engineers of acknowledged experience and well versed 
in all the most modern methods of practice satished them- 
selves. that the bridge, in spite of subsidence serrously 


aggravated by the grouting operations carried out by the 


L,.C.C., could be preserved at a moderate cost and with 
the minimum danger to life and limb. In the opmion of 


my Conference our claim that the bridge could be main- 


tained was fully established. We showed, moreover, that 
the alternative of a new six-line bridge was extravagant 
in cost and Jikely to enhonee rather than dimimish the 
congestion of traffic, especially tf, us forecast, the 
bridge ts to carry a double line of tramways. 

On «5 December 1925 the subject was discussed by 
the London County Council and our recommendation to 
eur the situation was defeated by a substantial majority. 

The matter is one of such national mmportance that we 
feel justified in appealing to His Majesty's Government. 
We should not suggest Government intervention on a 
matter solely affecting Municipal affairs, but this is a case 
where national credit is concerned, and where interests 
of the Government and taxpayer are directly involved. 


(a) The State is interested alike as owner of Somerset 
House and as guardian of the Duchy of Lancaster property. 
The injury to Somerset House cannot fail to be grave, 
as the dignity of its famous fag¢ade to the ‘Thames—not 
merely respected but enhanced by Rennie’s masterpiece— 
will be grievously impaired bya modern structure twice 
the breadth of Waterloo Bridge. In order to protect 
Somerset House the Treasury has always retamed rights 
over the adjacent embankment, and no encroachment 
can be made without the assent of the Government. 

(4) Again the amenity of the two frontages in Welling- 
ton Street and the convenience of those engaged in tt 
buildings must be prejudiced by the increased congestion 
which must inevitably occur in this street if a wider bridge 
is built, In its origmal scheme the L.C.C. proposed to 
carry traffic below the Strand by subway, thus linking 
the bridge with Aldwych, Without some such relief the 
addition of three lines of traffic to the three lines already 
carried by the bridge must produce congestion of traffic 
at the bridge head, and the condition of the Strand will 
not only be serious in itself but will react to the detriment 
of transport for a considerable distance in all directions, 

The L.C.C. resolution of 24 February 1925 laid down 
thar the subway should be an integral part of the road 
improvement, No reference was made on 15 December 
to this subway, doubtless for good reasons connected 
with levels and gradients which would not permit the 
passage of omnibuses, double-deck trams or other 
vehicles requiring ample headroom, ‘This raises a fresh 
aspect of the question, and as it appears Inevitable that 
so far from diminishing congestion the scheme will now 
increase it, the case against widening Waterloo Bridge is 
emphasised. 

(c) Traffic congestion involves Waste of omeand money. 
Not only is this new bridge needless, but it will be 
expensive compared with the cost of strengthening the 
present structure. No proof has hitherto been adduced 
to show that traffic crossing the bridge requires twice the 
space now available, So heavy an outlay is contemplated 
on a new bridge where it is not required that on the one 
hand increased demands will be made upon the Road 
Fund, together with further claims for Government con- 
tributions im liew of rates, while, on the other hand, 
bridge building in districts where the demand is insistent 
and generally admitted will be suspended for want of 
funds, The destruction of Waterloo Bridge must there- 
fore postpone far more urgent improvements ecleewhere, 
without advantage to Londen traffic or finance. 

(@) The L.C.C. differs from Municipal authorities 
generally in that it is not a traffic ‘authority. This 
responsibility 1s. veated in the Ministry of Transport (with 
its ‘l'raffic Advisory Committee) and in the Metropolitan 
Police. Traffic considerations of such magnitude are 
involved, and the ultimate effects of destroying Waterloo 
Bridge will be so far-reaching that we urge the necessity 
of immediate enquiry by the Government into the whole 
question of the London communications with special 
relation to Thames bridges: The L.C.C, not being the 
authority for roads, traffic, police, or waterway, and not 
having control over the city bridges, ts not in a position to 
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review the situation in a comprehensive manner, The 
crucial matter in our opinion is the necessity to save 
Waterloo Hridge, to avoid fresh congestion, and ta devote 
available funds to pressing needs in other partes of London. 

i it is common knowledge that the First Com- 
missioner of Works was prepared to conduct an enquiry 
into the stability of the bridge. Having asked for further 
Investigations, my Conference was officially imvited by the 
L..C.C, to indicate a suitable tribunal, and we sugcested 
that the First Commissioner, as a Minister of the Crown 
and uncommitted on either sie of the controversy, would 
be eminently fitted to establish a tibunal at once impar- 
tial and authoritative. To this proposal we received no 
reply. Nor indeed were our arguments, whether 
technical or based om the historic aspect of the case, 
rebutted. (We feel that the country is being deprived of a 
precious, Indeed of a unique and irreplaceable asset. The 
importance of Waterloo Bdge itself would fully justify 
the intervention of HM, Office of Works as London is 
lamentably poor in monuments of world-wide fame. 
There are perhaps six or seven which can rank with the 
acknowledged masterpieces of Europe, and London is 
rapidly losing the artistic associations of its great historic 
past. OF Roman London, probably the second largest 
town north of the Alps, nothing remains. Fine buildings, 
such as Newgate, have had to be destroyed ; the Bank of 
England is in process of conversion : City ‘churches are 
threatened, and the removul of Waterloo Bridge will 
impoverish our country as a whole. Informed foreign 
opinion has expressed its chagrin in no uncertain terns, 
and you are doubtless aware that the Press throughout 
the country, with negligible exceptions, has carnestly 
advocated reconsideration. 

We presume that the Office of Works does not consider 
this a case in which its intervention by means of a Preserva- 
tion Order, under the Ancient Monuments Act, could be 
properly invoked: and on the assumption ‘that the 
Department has considered the case in all its bearings we 
do not feel entitled to press the point. We beg leave, 
however, to urge that apart from schedulmg the bridge 
the responsibility of HAT. Ministers cannot be disre- 
warded, for direct public interests are closely concerned, 
while the general interest and credit of the nation are 
likewise at stake. We cannot afford to incurthe charge of 
ignorance and vandalem brought against those who make 
no effort to preserve the surviving achievements of our 


fhational character and distinction. 


On behalf of my Conference |] submit that the Govern- 
ment should withhold consent to the destruction of 
Waterloo Bridge until further enquiry has been held. 

Should you desire further elucidation of our views, 
tmembere of my Conference will, of course, wait upon 
you, and at a later stage we may express a hope that no 
objection will be taken to the publication of this letter. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Siened) Arruur Keen, 
Chairman of the Conference of Societies 
urging the Preservation of Waterloo Bridge. 
The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, P.C., M.P., 
Prime Minister, 
10 Downing Street, 5.W. 
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COPY OF SECOND LETTER TO THE 
PRIME MINISTER. 
t June 1926. 

Srmk,—On 15 January I had the honour to submit 
an appeal prepared by various societies, assisted by a 
number of Civil Engineers, asking the Government to 
intervene for the preservation of Waterloo Bridge, and 
at the same time to conduct an immediate enquiry 
into the whole question of London communications, 
with special relation to the Thames bridges. 

While we regret that the House of Commons has 
recently passed the Money Bill authorising the re- 
moval of Waterloo Bridge, we note that Colonel Ashley 
has announced that he is “ review ing the question 
ef the London bridges as a whole.” The grant 
towards the St. Paul’s Bridge indicated some time 
ago by the Ministry of ‘Transport is accordingly 
in abeyance. 

Four months of valuable time have elapsed since we 
made our suggestion, and the situation has become 
more difficult during the tnterval. It is stated that 
the river-bed at Waterloo Bridge is undergoing mcdifi- 
cations, and that the scour ts increasing, possibly 
owlng to unforeseen causes arising from the temporary 
constructions. Traffic over the new steel bridge 
only permitted at a foot’s pace, Tt is generally known 
that Westminster Bridge requires close and constant 
observation, 

The whole question of London bridges is being 
allowed to dnft. The matter becomes more urgent 
every day; apart from the historical and #sthetic 
importance of Waterloo Bridge, we wish to emphasise 
certain aspects of the general traffic question. The 
proposal to erect a new bridge at St. Paul's, the 
southern end of which is only 270 yards distant from 
Southwark Bridge (now remarkable for the paucity 
of its traffic), is unlikely to improve transport facilities 
and in any case pives mse to deep anxiety amongst 
those in charge of the Cathedral fabric. The bridge 
in question would be erected by the City of London, 
within their own area, and paid for mainly by their 
own funds, It has never been suggested that if 
a single authority were responsible for London 
bridges as-a whole, such a site could conceivably be 
selected, 

Meanwhile the suggested destruction of Waterloo 
Bridge raises serious traffic problems. Between three 
and four years were required for the removal of 
Vauxhall Bridge. At Waterloo tidal forces are more 
powerful, the curve of the river ts more pronounced, 
and the complication of the adjacent steel bridge en- 
hances the difficulties of demolition and replacement. 
The very existence of this new bridge will intensify 
the navigation problem while the old bridge is being 
centred for removal. Had the London County 
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Council accepted our scheme when approached by 
my Conference in February 1925, much of the neces- 
sary strengthening of the old structure would to-day 
be completed. 

One must therefore contemplate a long period for 
demolition, during which the space within the arches 
will be blocked by their timber supports, followed by 
three or perhaps four years needed for reconstruction. 
Throughout this period traffic will be diverted to the 
metal bridge, which with its narrow width, its speed 
limit, and awkward approaches, will be inadequate 
even for its temporary purpose. Westminster Bridge 
cannot carry much more diverted traffic, Lambeth 
Bridge is remote and cannot be completed for several 
years—and London is therefore threatened by a traffic 
congestion which will react upon the whole commer- 
cial life of the capital. 

It appears to my Conference that through prolonged 
delay, and injudicious treatment of Waterloo Bridge, 
the gravity of the situation is daily increasing. No 
effort is being made to protect the foundations of 
Waterloo Bridge from scour pending removal, a course 
of action which is imperative whether demolition or 
preservation be determined. 

My Conference feels justified in approaching you 
ata moment when your time is greatly occupied, owing 
to the large and far-reaching issues involved. A super- 
fluous bridge is projected at St, Paul's, a valunble 
bridge is to be sacrificed at Waterloo, and at the same 
time no Steps have been taken to deal with the Charing 
Cross ridge which is vital to the development of a 
very large area of South London. On behalf of my 
Conference [ beg leave to ask that we may be allowed 
to amplify, before the new enquiry, the views broadly 
outlined in this letter, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) AnTHour KEEN 
Chairman of the Conference of the 
following Societies urging the Pre- 
servation of Waterloo Bridge :— 

The Royal Academy of Arts, 
The Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 
The Town Planning Institute, 
The Society for the Protection of 
The Architecture Club, 
The London Society, and a 
Group of Civil Engineers, 
The Rt, Hon, Stanley Baldwin, M-P., 
Prime Minister, 
19 Downing Street, 5 W. 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

A memorial to the Prime Minister earnestly pressing 
upon him * the need for further inquiry into the whole 
problem of London traffic and bridges before the fate of 
Waterloo Bridge is finally determined,” was prepared in 
connection with the conference of societies interested in 
the preservation of Waterloo Bridge and delivered at 
10 Downing Street. It contained the signatures of 
several hundreds of men (including the President of the 
R.LB.A. and the President of the Royal Academy) of 
distinction in every branch of life. 

Further signatures will be received by Mr. Arthur | 
Keen, V.P., at No. 9 Conduit Street, W. | : 


A farther plea for the preservation of the bridge was 
formulated in a letter to The Times on 7 June by nine 
French architects who have been visiting this country in 
connection with the meetings of the Franco-British Union 
of Architects which have been held at Canterbury. The 
Signatories were >—Messieurs A. Bérard, Armand Bruel, 
M. Chretien-Lalanne, A. Defrasse, A. Legros, Georges 
Lisch, A. Louyet, J, Remaury and C, Schneider. i 

The Conference of Societies urging the preservation 
of Waterloo Besge desire to suggest to all architects 
that they would best help the efforts which are still 
being made to save Waterloo Bridge as it stands by 
refraining from publishing letters or drawings con- 
taining ideas or suggéstions for improvements and 
alterations to the existing structure. 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB AT LANSDOWNE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge gave-an At Home at Lans- 
downe House on § June to the Architecture Club, of 
which he is a member. The company, which numbered 
200, was received in the Library by Mr. Selfridge 
and his daughter, Princess Wiasermsky, and the function 
proved ta be one of the most successful and enjoyable 
gatherings in the Club's history. Mr. Selfridge, having 
kindly arranged that all the principal apartments should 
be open, his guests were able to see not only the mag- 
nificent collection of pictures, statuary, illuminated 
manuscripts and other art treasures which the house 
contains, but also to obtain « very good impression of 
the architectural ments of this notable example of Robert 
Adum’s domestic work. There were varying opinions 
about the examples of Adam decoration to be seen, 
some preferring the painted decoration of which the 
drawing-room is an example, while others inclined to 
the plain plaster-work of the great dining-room. ‘There 
was Unanimity, however, about the excellent proportions 
of the rooms, which, despite their size, led some of the 
guests to believe that they were smaller than they had 
supposed. It was difficult to realise that the great 
dining-room can seat roo people comfortably or that a 
dance for S00 can be given in the Sculpture Gallery 
forming the Ball-room, where, by the way, some of the 
company were able to indulge in dancing during part of 
the evening. Asan example of a town mansion, suitable 
for entertaining on a large scale, Lansdowne House has the 
great virtue of not seeming too vast for the homelier atmos~ 
phere of the ordinary domestic regime. J. H. E. D. 
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MODERN BUILDING PRACTICE. By Willam The book is well written, enlivened with touches of 


Harvey. (The “ Little Things that Matter "’ Series : 
Fol. If), 8a, London 1925, 5s.[ The Architectural Press. ] 


Mr; Harvey's small volume has.a value greater than its 
bulk would suggest ; it is itself, in fact, one of the “ Little 
Things that Matter,” if one may jest with the happily 
chosen tithe of the series of which it forms the second 
volume. The first chapter indicates his method of 
treatment. He deals with the hackneyed subject of a 
site for a dwelling-house, but adds much to the ordin: 
maxims found im building-construction manuals by draw- 
ing from his own expenence. Thus he shows how the 
builder's haphugord method of utilising the precious 

‘top-spit " and garden mould for raising the level of o 
Bite, instead of heaping it wp “ for use where directed,” 
though it may save a little labour and money during 
building, later drives the gardener to despair when he 
finds that *' infertile subsoil " and brickbats form his new 
flower-beds. Then Mr. Harvey says some very sensible 
things about brick steps and garden paths, most of them 
common knowledge to an architect who has been im 
practice for a few years, but apt ta be overlooked by a 
tyro trained to design in the grand manner. Then he 
takes us for a short tour round “ the usual offices” of an 
isolated country house, discussing the respective advan- 
tapes of earth- closets, septic tanks, cesspools (with or 
without an “ accidental " hole at the bottom), and so on, 
offering sound advice as to the position that these neces- 
sary but often unpleasant contrivances should occupy in 
relation to the prevailing wind, His third chapter opens 
with a passage which ia surely written from the heart: 
“ Dntil the practice of housewifery is itself established 
upon a firmer and more scientific basis there can never 
be any generally acoepted standard of fitness in the 
planning of a dwelling house in respect to the accessibility 
of its houschold stores. Personal taste and judgment, 
even personal whim, enter into housekeeping, and though 
the housewife is thoroughly efficient m the management of 
certain existing premises, lack of technical traming, or of 
imagination or sbility to understand a drawing prepared 
in accordance with the rules of orthographic projection, 
may come between her and the arrangement of plan best 
adapted to her needs when the opportunity presents itself 
cof building a house te suit her own requirements. 

"A spirit of make-believe in social matters may also 
intervene and induce the chent to disguise from the 
architect the real mature of the proposed methods of 
household management.’ | 

The woman architect, now being produced in Vast 
quantities from our colleges and schools of sound learning, 
will doubtless ponder over this solemn indictment. Mr. 
Harvey's hints on “ labour-saving devices " confirm our 
opinion that much of the chatter on this topic 1s inspired 
by interested parties who have some impossible “ gadget ” 
‘to sell, and emphasise the regrettable facts that the best 
planned house inevitably entails a good deal of labour and 
that many labour-saving devices, such as lavatory-baains 
in bedrooms, involve considerable initial outlay. 

The remaining chapters—" Ventilation without 


humour, and admirably illustrated by drawings achieving 
their aim with a notable economy of line. In collecting 
these miscellaneous essays within one cover, Mr. Harvey 
makes no attempt to produce another text-book on build- 
ing construction, but rather to supplement such a volume 
with practical hints that more ambitious writers too often 
take for granted. Many a practising architect who has 
fallen into some of the pitfalls against which Mr. Harvey 
here warms him would have welcomed this little book in 
his early years, and architectural students with their eyes 
on the top of the ladder may be reminded that many a 

Promising career has been muned by disregard of these 
numerous and disconcerting“ Little Things that Matter,” 

In one thing, the choice of a title, Mr. Harvey has 
perhaps made a slip. “ Building Practice” is a term 
commonly used to denote the system of economic rules 
adopted by a builder in the commercial conduct of his 
business, and as such is a recognised subject of instruction 
in schools of building. It ia hardly applicable to a 
slender volume of essays on disconnected aspects of 
modem construction. 

Martin S. Hrices [/*.]. 


THE WEST END OF YESTERDAY AND ‘TO-DAY. 
Ay EL Berresford Chancellar, 40. Lond, 1926. 
f22s. [The Architectural Press.] 


Mr. Chancellor is a pleasant cicerone ; his guidance 
avoids the formal; his book ts, as he tells Us, & POssip Upon 
old streets, and buildin thine are it many inst#nces no 
longer with us, Although he naturally deplores the loss 
of many landmarks, he accepts the changes or “* improve- 
ments," as inevitable, 7 

“ Improvements " is an official term that may almost, 
at first sight, deserve the lie direct, but the transformations 
which have taken place were doubtless demanded. Stil, 
schemes praiseworthy tm their conception may ask for 
much forgiveness in the matter of their execution. The 
Charing Cross Road can only be accepted by virtue of its 
old book shops, Yet what an imhospitable spot it offers 
them in contrast to their ancient home in Holywell Street, 
with Wryceh Street lying behind it, winding its way from 
Clement Danes into Drury Lane. Here were many old 
houses of Tudor time with gabled fronts and floors over- 
hanging the pavement—a type almost extinct. Yet 
Holywell Street and Wych Street had to go, and Clare 
Market too. And with them, although Mr. Chancellor 
spares us the information, went five theatres, the Olympic, 
Globe, Opera Comique, the old Gaiety and the Strand, all 
to make room for Kingsway and its “ Island Site. * 
Theatre-land removed itself to the new Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and the face of the Strand has worn a chastened 
Appearance ever since. 

Such atmospheric changes are as disquieting to the old 
Londoner as the local transformations. Yet, instinctively 
pedestrian as he probably is, he is but ly affected 
by these changes, for much that he has erished remains 
to him. Lincoln's Inn Fields, Soho Square and Leicester 
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Square are the strategic points between Holborn Bars 
and the west, and the ways that run through them give 
him command of what is still the most varied and interest- 
ing part of London west of the City. Lincoln's Inn, 
Great Queen Street and Long Acre form, too, a direct 
route happily impassable to buses. 

Fis steps may take him through many curious ways 
like Foubert’s Place, Rupert Court, Walker's Court with 
its adjacent fruie market, or Goodwin's Court, to name 
tour of the illustrations, and these have changed but little 
with time. Foubert’s Place leads into that curious 
neighbourhood that fies east of Regent Street, which 
always stems to possess a singular detachment. Carnaby 
Street, West Street and Brewer Street (which might be 
a provincial High Street) with Bread Street, Soho, are 
presided over by those twin campaniles of the St. Jurmes 
Electric Power Station, which present so unique a picture 
behind Golden Square when viewed from the Regent 
Palace Hotel. 

There are some spots which, as the author points our, 
will always be associated with old residents, such as Bolt 
Court with Dr. Johnson, and Charles Lamb with the 
Temple, to which might be added Great Russell Street, 
where he lived in touch with his beloved play-houses, 
and where Mary, as he whimsically informs us, could 
watch the prisoners being taken to Bow Street. Revy- 
nolds’s kindly spectacled face greets you in Leicester 
Square, where too, if you are Jucky, you may catch a 
glimpse of sweet Angelica Kaufmann. 

In Whitcombe Street, leading down the hill, stands that 
grim bit of brickwork, with its entrance flanked by iron 
bollards, of which R.L.S. made such sinister use in 
The Dynamitert, There are sights, too, in more formal 
setting. That of the Foundling Hospital as it groups 
itself at the end of Lamb's Conduit Street, the east end of 
St. Anne's, Soho, looking up Church Street, or the 
portico of the Haymarket Theatre closing the vista 
across St. James's Square from St. James's Street, a 
quarter of a mile off. 

Tf this notice has kept to the by-ways rather than the 
high-ways, it has been in recognition of an affection that 
Mr. Chancellor does not conceal for London dressed in 
sober habit, Yet he can do her full justice when decked 
for display, Her streets, buildings and monuments that 
have their origin in the Augustan Age of the Regent, are 
described and illustrated by Boys; Shepherd, and other 
contemporary artists, whose handling of such subjects 
has never been excelled, 

C. J. Tarr [F]. 


SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL FOR ARCHI- 
TECTS AND OTHERS. By Jasper Salwey, 
ALR SI.BLA, 80. Lond.,1926, [B-T. Batsford.] 7s. 6d. 


This new book by Mr. Jasper Salwey follows closely 
upon his other recent and more comprehensive work on 
draughtsmanship in lead ‘pencil, Between the two the 
author draws the distinction that, whereas the larger book 
is Meant to cover the full scope of pencil as a drawing 
medium, the smaller volume now issued is concerned only 
with sketching ; drawings rapidly done and limited to 
the recording of essentials as distinguished from laboured 
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and more highly finished pictures. The subject is 
approached by Mr. Salwey essentially from the archi- 
tect’s standpoint, and is, indeed practically confined to 
the drawing of buildings. The equipment necessary, 
the search for and choice of subject, the process to be 
employed for the production of useful and attractive repre- 
sentations of buildings and their features, are set out for 
the guidance of the draughtsman, but the earlierstapes of 
training are assumed to be past—for no attempt is made to 
cover the groundwork found, for example, in such works 
as those of J. B. Harding, that, in their painstaking 
oe principles and technical excellence, are still. of real 
Waite. 

The methods that Mr, Salwey advocates have all the 
force to be derived from a large number of his own 
admirable illostrative drawings, of which Nos, 8, 17, 22, 
32, and 37 may be particularly noted. Some fine examples 
by Eden Nesfield, A, E, Newcombe, Kenneth Conant, 
Clark Hutton, Harold Falkner, Frank L, Emanuel, and 
others, aré used to show various qualities in drawing to 
which atrention is directed. In our opinion Noa, 50 and 
§2, by the two last nated artists, come as near to perfec- 
tion in style as could be wished for. The author's aim is 
the representation of facts in building tn an attractive form, 
and he does not fail to teach the constructive basis of the 
art—its three dimensional aspect—and its dependence 
on right expression in material being clearly indicated in 
the medium chosen. No reference is made, in this 
Volume, to the importance of figure drawing as an aid to 
the architect—to the necessity for study of decorative 
omament, in detail, if its more general effects in relation 
to buildings are to be suitably rendered—or to principles 
of composition, the lack of an adequate understanding of 
which so often causes on otherwise excellent sketch to fail, 
The claims of a reserved application of colour washes— 
or chalk—to pencil seatenes might also have been 
considered, in view of their effectiveness and value in 
reducing labour. For there seems mo adequate reason 
for a too rigid adhesion to one medium. 

Noris the great value of sketching as a stimulus of imagin- 
ation in design referred to—a side of an architect's work 
the importance of which can hardly be exagyerated, The 
light inventive suggestions for buildings, as well as records 
of those existing, by such men as Bramante, Peruzzi and 
Bernini, are among the most interesting and delightful 
things to be found in the libraries and museums of Europe. 
In their more extravagant expression they lead to the 
phantasies of Piranesi, da Bibiena, Panini, Mauro Tesi 
and others—and the phantasy is, in its character, essenti- 
allyasketch. But Mr. Salwey would doubtless contend— 
with a reason that could not be fairly disputed—that these 
omissions are outside the scope of what professes to be 
only a modest work of guidance to the outdoor draughts- 
man. ‘To the latter, at least, this sound and useful guide 
to drawing in lead pencil can be confidently recom- 
mended. And if, as we hope, another edition is one day 
called for, its author may find it not impossible, perhaps, 
to 30 expand its scope as to embrace more comprehen- 
sively the implications of its title, and thereby enhance 
the value of what is, for its size and price, an admirable 
treatment of a subject of much omportance to architects. 

F. BR. Hionns [F.], 
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NEW CHAPTERS IN GREER ART. By Perey Gard- 
ner, DLitt., FAA. So, [Clarendon Press]. 1926. 
Though this book barely mentions architecture frem 
start to finish, all thimgs Greek are of interest to the 
architect, and it is w.th a delighted curiosity that we 
follow Professor Gardner's pleasant guiding about the more 
recently explored alleys af Greek art, We cannot resiat 
his reasoning, and we hail a starve at Oxford as one of 
the very few authentic works of Pheidias, and az a real 
portrait of the famed Aspasia. It will perhaps be a sur- 
prize, too, to manyarchitects to find Professer Gardner so 
definitely saving that, little as we know of Phetdias, we 
know that the Parthenon sculptures are not his : that they 
ore probably by many different hands—hands, too, of 
killed masons rather than of sculptors of cult images like 
Phetdias. It is to the sculptors, not the sculptor, of the 
pediments of the Parthenon that payments are recorded in 
an inscription which probably dates from after Pheidias’ 
imprisonment. 

Professor Gardner is particularly illuminating on the 
symbolic figures used to represent Greek cities, and their 
multitudinous successors in Roman days. Wickhoff's 
claims for the originalicy of Roman art are soundly 
trounced : all the best pieces of work of Roman date are 
found to be by artists of Hellenistic culture, West or East 
—even the naturalistic carving of the Ara Pacis is paral- 
leled by the pastoral poetry of Theoecritus. 

‘The last Essay is on the scenery of the Greek stage and 
is full of interest, vivid in comparisons with Shakespeanan 
settings, He describes the actor, masked, almost motion- 
less in his high buskins ; his height increased by pyramids 
of hair; bis bulk and wnpressiveness by long trailing 
garments : the stage—tfirst a low wooden stage (for he will 
not allow the theory that there was none)-—gradually made 
higher and more solid: the background, first a painted 
palace front, later petoiied into the stone proscenium of 
the Roman theatres—a change of scene merely indicated 
by prism-shaped periacti, with different symbols on their 
different tfaces—a goal to show a mountain, a dolphin and 
two wavy lines to represent the sea, Sometimes decora- 
tions were put on the doors to differentiate one play from 
another ; but this is the limit of change. Happenings in 
a different place are shown simply enough : a small plat- 
form on wheels 1s trundled on to the stage, carrying gods 
or corpses. Shakespeare's “ wall" and “ moonshine " 
are elaborate distractions compared with the simple 
accompaniments of that superb drama which rolled itself 
out hour after hour in the hillside theatres of the Greeks, 

H.C. Hucnes (4.). 
ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 

Shepherd and Fellicoc. | Ernest Benn, Ltd.| fo. Lond. , 1925. 

Writing on gardens has, like sketching in Venice, been 
done so well already that further effort im that direction 
must, if it is to justify itself, be either better or different. 
This book, being possibly better than, and certainly dif- 
ferent from, its predecessors, establishes itself as the last 
word to be said on a popular subject. It has the two 
notable merits of comprehensiveness and accuracy, no 
region having been left unexplored or data accepted at 
second hand, so that one may be fairly certain that the 
examples shown and discussed are the principal gardens 

of Italy and are like this. The book is an authentie conmtri- 
bution to knowledge. As its subject dictates, the illustra: 
tions form ita essence, and these, consisting of rendered 





nate—the 
indication of the 
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plans and sections supplemented by line bird's-cyes and 
by photographs, are no quality and arrang:ment admir- 
able. The fine text,in the main descnptive, touches cach 
garden in turn in its imaginative flight. [. M. ¢. 


The Library 


Notes sy Mewnens of THE Lrresatoae ComMirrer oN 
Recent Acguintrions, 
[These Notes are published without prejudice toa further amd 
wore detailed criticzme. | 
ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE EN 
Corrmade Rica, With 350: clustrations; 4°. 
400. [M. Hamemann, Lid.| 

There have been many books written and illustrated upon 
Romanesque Architecture, but this is the firet which has given 
me a clear distinction between this particular style and Byzan- 
tine art of the same period—n fact, nothing in ony of the illus- 
trations can be properly called Byzantine. 

The letterpress te generously filléd with plans and sections + 
these ure peculiarly western as compared with those illustrated 
in karly Ghrutian Art, by O, M. Dalton. ‘The press itself is 
more historical than architectural, but it decisively shows a 
clear demarration between the two styles. 

Going over the illustrations it will be seen how original, 
decoratively complete and suitable are the details to each 
complete mass. Much of the sculpture is absolutely charming 
without that archaic quantness which is penerally associated 
with this periad of decoration, 

The brickwork is consistently plain except in a few instances 
where it is patterned, but not moulded, and is a foil to the 
marble string courses, arcades, porches, doorways, etc: 

In the latter, economy of material is always studied, for 
generally surface ornament in seporate planes ts the rule, not 
deeply cut away cornices and coves; it is wonderful how these 
separate suriaces can be pieced together to make such beautiful 
objects as the Canopy to the main Altar of St, Nicola at Bari, 
the main porte! of SS. Nicolo « Cataldo at Lecee, and the 
facade of the Cathedral of Pisa. A Hi. 
CHOLX DE GRANDES COMPOSITIONS EXECUTEES. 

Ay G. Gromort, Deuxiéme Edition. fo. Paris, 1925. 
rhs. [AL Vincent et Cir.) 
, In these democratic days one studies this fine volume with a 
sigh—no more grand compositions, it seems, are possible for 
Us > BUTOCTEEIC government and unlimited) means are necessary 
for their production, 

And yet autocracy had not alwoys-a free hand, the plans of 
the Acropolis, the Koman Forum and even of Versailles show 
the limitations imposed by the sites and by existing roads and 
buildings, and are the more valuable for our study on that 
BOCOUMT. 

The baths of Caracalla, that ideal classic plan, and the 
Escurnal alone are instances of uncontrolled opportunity, unless 
we inchude Piranesi's plan of the Campus Martius, which is in 
the main pure fantasy. 

This print, beautifully reproduced, purports to represent 
4 fragment of the famows marble plin of ancient Rome and is. 
dedicated to Robert Adam, Piranesi in its composition had as 
guides only the scanty ruins visible in his day and the refer- 
ences in the ancient texts, and the result has never been sur- 
passed as an exercise in ideal planning. 

The Escurial is perhaps the finest example of a Renaissance 
plan existing, and the absence of a scale to this plate is unfortu- 
sambre and sheng et building i¢ an excellent: 
2 : 3 f of Philip [J]. its creator, just as. 
Versailles is of that of Louis XTV. bt would he too Sar to 
expect any Frenchman to look to England for examples of 
penne on the grand scale, but surely Hampton Court of 
enyenn are at least as worthy of inclusion in such « work as. 

otadarm. 


ITALY. By- 
Lond., 1925. 
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SICILIA, By Karl Griber. 4". i piel sae S ras, 
(Dr. Benno Filer & Co., Huch-und Kunstveriag. BH 
Augsberg.] 


A series of very beautiful photographa. The bool contains 
many new photographs of i important wees) shows architecture 
related to its proper setting and gives an ressive panorama 
of the natural and architectural beauties of baily, =) 

H. C, B, 


HAMBURGER STAATSBAUTEN, By Fritz Schumacher. 
Fol.2z. 4°. Berlin. 1921. £1 108, [Der Zirkel-Architektur- 
Perlag, GMB.) 

This is a book on modern German architecture, and is very 
fully Mlustrated from unui, ever chosen with quite exceptional 
discrimination and taste brickwork is excellent, and of 
the interiors it can be said that they ore fresh without eccentri- 
city. Schools of Architecture should find this a useful addition 
to their libraries, BE: O. 


L’'ARCHITETTURA DEL QUATTROCENTO. 4A, 
Venturi. Parte seconda. fa &°Milan. 1924. £1. [Ulrico 
Hoepli, Milan.) 

‘This t¢ the 8th volume of the author's monumental Storia 
dell’ Arte Jtaliana ts and illustrated with 744 | otographs of 
buildings of this most interesting transi period: Two 
preliminary cha are devoted to the Gothic tradition in the 
south and nort 
Early Renaissance in in Emilia, Venetia id Lombardy respec. 
iueles The book is peavidied with efficient indices, 


LES ANCIENS CHATEAUX DE FRANCE, L'lle-de- 
France, aoe sivie, par HY. Soulange-Hodin, fo. Paris, 
1925. £1 

LES VIEUX HOTELS DE PARIS, Ze Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main. Tome VY. wbémestrie. 7. Vacquier. fo. Paris. 1924. 
ft 8s. 

LESTYLE EMPIRE, SERIES 1, 2, par 7. F . Série 3 
Paul Marmottan, fo. Parir. 1920-25. ee (Paris, oe 
Contet, 9 Rue de Bagneux,| 

These three books are produced with the thoroughness and 
luxury we are accustomed to expect from French publishers. 

The two first have already been noticed in the Jounnat and 

do not call for further comment, but attention may be called 

to the Chiteau de Suisnes, an example of an older building 
remodelled in the eighteenth century, which will be new to 
cart of us—the plan i in particular is moat remarkable 

Le Style Empire ig mii generis, but the examples given will 
suggest motifs which may well be useful in present-day London, 


C.:E. 8, 
CHO DE CINQUANTE DESSINS DE MICHEL- 
ANGELO. 4°. Part. 1923. £1 uw. [Braun et Cie. 


Paris-Dornach-New York-Landon,] 

This qin certainly be taken as an authoritative discourse 
on the decorations of the Sistine Chapel, especially with regard 
to those by Michael Angelo. 

A very beautiful selection of the principal subjects is ilos- 
trated. including a good general view showing the Last Jude- 
ment and several of his marvellously characterful heads, a little 


over half full size. A. E. H. 
KUNSTLER UND WERKSTALL DER SPAGOTHIC. 
By Han Huth. 


This is, for those who con read German, a very interesting 
book, for ie deals with the position of the craftemen and the 
Guilds in the late Middle Ages. 

The pen studies of and for triptyches and reredoses are 
interesting, for they show the care taken in Pe and the 
balance of parte in preference to @ mule 
details. 


The figures introduced ore always integral parts of the 
designs, as can be understood "referring to plate 23, where 
the draperies continue the flow o traceries,  # A. E. H, 
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ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW. Fol. s7. 1926. 

This ta a usefal litth: book of reproductions of conten: 
work, and will be interesting for future reference if p26 pele when 
the present transition stage has evolved into a new style in 
architecture. 

The title is misleading, since about four-fifths of the work is 
not ™ Academy Architecture "; a more truly descriptive title 
would be: “An Architectural Review, including same 
Academy Architecture “ * or, to reverse the title and sub-tithe, 
‘This does not, however, detract from the interest of the book 
to those who are not deceived by the title. J.E.¥ 





THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE. 

Since the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon 
was burnt down on the 6th March, an appeal for funds 
for the building of a new Memorial Theatre at Stratford 
has been made in a letter published in the press, signed 
by the Prime Minister, Mr, J, Ramsay MacDonald, Lord 
Oxford, and Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

The following have consented to act as an advisory 
eounci) to the Governors of the Memorial Theatre : Sir 
Charles Holmes, Director of the National Gallery; Mr. 
Grry Dawber, P.A.D.B.A.; Mr. Reginald McKenna ; Sir 
James Barrie, and Mr. H. Granville Barker. 

Since the mauguration of the fund, donations have been 
sent from all parts of the world, but the amount sub- 
scribed since the fire—22,000—seems, in view of the 
universal importance of the memorial, a wholly inadequate 
response, even in so short a time, and not representative 
of the sum ultimately to be dedicated to the building of the 
theatre. 

Donations should be paid in to the account of the 
Shakespeare Memorial ‘Theatre, Midland Bank, Strutford- 


upon-Avon, 


BODIAM CASTLE. 

A portfolio of drawings of Bodiam Castle, Sussex, has 
been presented to the library by Harold Sands, Easq., 
F.5.A. The plates it contams—which are of double 
elephant size—are founded principally on measured 
drawings made by the late J, Tarvenor Perry in 1864 and 
now in the museum library at South Kensington. The 
originals consist of plans, sections and elevations drawn 
to the scale of § feet to the inch, a great number of details 
of doorways, windows, mouldings, etc., drawn to a 
larger scale. anda perspective. In the collection presented 
to the library the perspective has been redrawn entirely, 
many of the plates have been rearranged in order to 
secure greater clarity, and a drawing of the south-east 
tower has been added. It is hoped by the donor that 
the unrestricted use of these plates thus secured by the 
Institute will be of value to students and others. 


Messrs. Batsford announce the forthcoming publication 
of a new quarterly Magazine, entitled Old Masters’ 
Drawings, to be edited by K. TT’. Parker, assisted by an 
@éxecutive comprising Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Mr. A, 
Paul Oppé, Mr, Arthur ©. Hind and Mr. A. G. B. Russell, 
and a Consultative Committee, including the names of 

guished foreign art authorities. The annual 


babeceiietens will be a guinea. 
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Discussion on the Annual Report 
g2np ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 3 MAY 10926, 
MR. ARTHUR KEEN (VICE-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr, WILLIAM WOODWARD [F.]: I shall bear in 
mind, Mr. Chairman, the kindly-meant suggestion that 
[ may be as brief as possible in my remarks. I think 
this is the 3and year that I have discussed the Instirute’s 
Annual Report, and I wish the meeting to temember that 
the opinions | shall express to-night are those engendered 
in mid-Victorian daya and they may not be appreciated 
by some of the younger men. I remember the men and 
thetr works of those times, amongst others Sydney Smirke, 
sir James Pennethorne, Sir George Gilbert Scott, C. R. 

‘Cockerell, Philip Hardwicke, William Burges, and George 
Edmund Street. 

I have made a general résume of the Report, and I have 
arrived at the conclusion that we are fur too much in 
the way of procrastination, and far too much in the 
way of dilettantism, In my opinion, we could dispense 
with three-fourths of the committees, not only of the 
standing committees, but of all the committees, committees 
who now sit year after year, many of them dispensing 
what they consider—and rightly consider from their 
points of view—matters for the benefit of the Royal 
Institute, bur there is not sufficient action, 

With regard to the obituary, I am sorry to find that we 
have lost our past-President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, a man 
whom many of us knew, who was full of humour, good 
mature and generosity. In addition, we have lost 8 
honorary members, 23 Fellows, 15 retired members, and 
16 Licentiates. Assessors have been nominated by the 

President on £4 occasions, and 32 have been appointed 
to the position of arbitrators. I have gone through the 
various attendances of the committees and I have no 
doubt there are good reasons why members appointed 
to committees are unable to attend their meetings; some 
are only ex-officio members. The result is that if 
you look through the attendances on the various com- 
mittees you will see many which are kmown in cricket 
parlance as “,duck’s eggs.”* 

On page 360 we see we have 156 additional Fellows, 
71 Associates, 246 Licentiates. The Report of the Board 
of Education shows that an enormous amount of work has 
been done. Whether it gives practical education to the 
coming architect, | do not know, but I think you will 
agree that the members who attended and contributed to 
that work deserve our warmest thanks. One important 
Report is that of the Art Standing Committee. It says ; 
“With reference to the treatment of old buildings, the 
Committee are receiving the assistance of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings in the work of 
revision,.”” What assistance they will get from that 
Society I do not know; | think, very little, but that is only 
my opinion, I should like this Institute to consider what 
the Office of Works is doing with reference to our abbeys 
and churches; and as to the alleged destructive effects 
of ivy, I have spent hours in trying to discover in what 
way ivy is injurious to walls, and I have arrived at the 
conclusion that not only is it not injurious, but that the 


tearing away of the ivy by the Office of Works does con- 
siderably more harm than allowing the ivy to grow. 
With regard to St. Paul's Cathedral, last year I made the 
following observations ; you will find them on page 431 of 
last year’s JOURNAL: “ [ am sure that every one will agree 
with me that the Times newspaper is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on its magnificent efforts by which St. Paul's 
Dean and Chapter have obtained a quarter of a million 
ofmoney, [have been trying for three years past to find 
out what 1s the matter with St. Paul’s. I have visited it 
from top to bottom several times, and I have asked 
to be told where to put my hand on a particular part where 
there is a defect. I say, and I challenge contradiction, 
that St. Paul's Cathedral to-day is as safc, structurally, as 
it was when Sir Christopher Wren leftir.”’ Since then, by 
the courtesy of the Reparation Board, Iwas afforded at the 
latter part of r925 an opportunity of being shown over the 
building by Mr. Mervyn Macartney (the architect to the 
Dean and Chapter), and most courteously he and his 
asdistants not only toak me over the Cathedral from crypt 
to dome, but answered ull the questions which I had 
specifically written down with reference to my views on 
the structure. ‘The result of that visit, and others I had 
made, l embodied in two brochures, one dated 9 January 
1926, the other dated 27 January 1926; and I forwarded 
a copy of each of those brochures to the Times, to the Dean, 
to Canon Alexander, and to Mr. Macartney. I concluded 
with these words : “ I can only now reiterate my opinion 
that a great blunder has been committed, and the courage- 
ous and fair way to meet that would be to admir that the 
work required to be done is not so serious as was at first 
anticipated; that, therefore, the remainder of the fund 
should be expended in the thorough cleaning down and 
making good of the whole of the interior and parts of the 
exterior stone work, including the sculpture, and that the 
unsatisfactory mosaics in the cupola should be substituted 
by bright and beautiful mosaic work ; that all the scaffold- 
ing and hoardings should be cleared away, and that the 
whole Cathedral should be opened for ‘Thanks ivinig 
Service on Easter Day, 4 Aprilio26." If you will take the 
trouble to go from the crypt to the dome and look at the 
Cathedral stone bystone, and watch thesquirting of cement 
grout, you will arrive at a very different Opinion from 
that which you appear to have to-night. With reference 
to the House of 5 stone work, I must refer again 
to the Office of Works: and allow me to say this: I do 
not know a single architect of the Office of Works. so it is 
not a personal matter. ‘The stone work is going to decay, 
and I wrotetothe Secretary of this Institute with reference 
to a statement made by Sir Frank Baines before the House 
of Commons on 2 December 1925, which runs as follows : 
“Whether it is essential that we should reproduce it "— 
that is, the decoration in the building—" in exact replica 
In every case ; would not we be a little harsh in regard to 
certain details ?** In view of the fact that the House of 
Commons will not spend a farthing on anything except 
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their own views, | thought Sir Frank Haines might have 
the idea of giving us cast iron crockets and pinnacles. 
wrote to the Secretary of the Institute, and this 1 the 
reply I got from Mr. MacAlister, dared 31 March 1926: 
Northing will be done in connection with the reproduction 
of the decoration of the Houses of Parliament by His 
Majesty's Office of Works until the advice of the Royal 
Fine Art Commission has been obtained." ‘That is, 50 
far, satisfactory. 1 now feel certain that we shall not see 
cast iron crockets, On page 373 there is a reference to 
the Library, I should like to know whether or not any- 
thing has been done with the view of protecting our books 
from the risk of fre. So faras | can judge, nothing what- 
ever has been done, but perhaps we may be told to-night. 
Any loss would now be greater because of the excellent 
additions which have been made to the Library. The 
Report is rather satisfactory: “‘ Readers in the reference 
library 7,664," and although it is 431 less than last year, 
vou will agree with me that seven thousand ts a very 
substantial number of readers in the reference library, 
Loan of books 6,930, 2,321 more than last year. I think 
you will agree with me that the existence of the Library 
of the R1.B.A, is fully justified and that it 1s doing ex- 
esllent work, On page 364 is the question of re-housing 
the Royal Institute in suttable premises thar is“ engaging 
the attention of a strong committee.” Whether thot 
strength is physical or mental I do not know; nor why 
“ strong “ should have been inserted in reference to this 
committee and to no other. Then we come to finance, 
on page 783, and the report of the honorary auditors. I 
wus an honorary auditor myself years ago, and [ got ito 
trouble with the then Council, a very different Council 
from the present one. I think this Report is a very good 
and excellent one, and it is the result of real work. T O- 
night we are presented with a deficit of £691, and in 
the Report the honorary auditors have very properly told 
you how the deficit arises. The total expenditure in 
1925 was £25,277, and the estimated expenditure for 
1926 is £30,113, an excess of £4,536, but we shall now 
have all the new subscriptions coming in from the amalza- 
mation with the Society of Architects. Look at page 
488. Last year they spent {1,000 on the premises ; 
this will have to be accounted for. They have spent 
{soo more on conferences and genera] meetings, and 
they have got to explain that. They have spent £600 
morte on examinations and pnves, and j1,500 more on 
contributions to allied societies. But look, a little 
lower down, at the savings! The savings are as much 
as {600 on non-recurring sums, We shall perhaps be 
told what those non-recurring. sums are. . 

| come to a very pleasant part of my duty. Firsr I 
must deal with the President and the Honorary Secretary. 
In Mr. Guy Dawber’s first year we hove had a very 
pleasant time and have formed an excellent idea of him, 
and 1 think at the end of the year we shall conaider 
him as being one of our most successful Presidents, and | 
am sure we shall be satisfied with the work of Mr. 
Sianley Hall. — 

And that isthe end of my sermon, Iam very glad you 
have listened so attentively to it. [tis a big document to 
ect through, I believe that when we get into working 
order, in two or three years, the Royal Institute will attain 
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that dignity and that position in the worid which it nchly 
deserves. 

Mir. Woodward then referred to the length of service of 
the senior members of the staff and said many kind things 
about the Secretary and ite various members, 

Mr. H. Pp. BURKE DOWNING {F.): Before dealing, 
as Vicr-Chairman of the Art Committee, with one -or 
two matters arising out of the Report of that Committee, 
I should like to express the hearty congratulations of 
myself and of all my fellow members on that committer, 
in which | am sure the whole mecting will sincerely 
jom, to our Chairman, Mr. Walter Tapper, on his election 
as an Associate of the Roval Academy. Architecture 
could not have @ more fitting representative in that 
distinguished body. 

There are, I think, few questions for me to answer on 
behalf of the Art Committee. The Report speaks for 
itself of the rather important activities this year of the 
committee during the months to which it relates ; it only 
deals with about half a year, | think members will be 
glad to know that the Art Committee had much to do 
with the successful Exhibitions, the Garden Exhibition 
and others, which have been held in the Institute galleries 
this year. An important pece of work is the revision of 
the paper of instructions m relation to the Conservation 
of Ancient Monuments, about which Mr. Woodward 
seemed to feel some trepidation ; but since the Report 
has been issued, the committee has prepared a revised 
draft, and has conferred thereon with the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings, ‘The draft which we 
have now practically adopted differs considerab’y frem 
that of the Society, but it has the support, I think, a3 to 
the principles and methods which it lays down, of the 
Society, whoee good work we are glad to recognise. 

The only other subject of which | would make menticn 
in Mr. Woodward's speech was his reference to the Houses 
of Parliament. But | understood him to say that was in 
the safe hands of the Fine Art Commission. 

With regard to Sc. Paul's, I think that we can feel 
perfect canidence in knowing that we have on that 
Cemmittee Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Macartney and Mr. 
Stanicy Peach, and in their hands | think we can safely 
leave St. Paul's. 

Mr. T. R. MILBURN [F.]: I would like to saya word 
about Mr, Woodward's address. He refers to the Abbeys 
of Yorkshire, and | should not like it to go out that this 
Institute is not appreciative of the work which the Office 
of Works is doing to the Abbeys of Yorkshire, particularly 
Whitby Abbey and Byiands Abbey, both of which | 
visited lately. “The work of restoration there is something 
more than pulling down ivy from old walls. They are not 
restoring, they are upholding. It should not go out that 
we as an Institute are not honouring the work they ure 
doing to these old buildings in Yorkshire and in Scotland. 

| have listened to Mr. Woodward's remarks with the 
greatest interest, but I think the Institute should appre- 
ciate more fully the work of its various committees ; they 
are not to be lightly diemissed, [ am very near being one 
of his “* duck eggs * in the matter of attendance this year ; 
but I have put in a good deal of time with the Practice 
Committee, and I do not know anybody who can know 
more of the hidden work of that committee than I do, 
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particularly the work of the sub-committees, whose names 
do not come before the Institute. We cannot speak too 
highly of the work of the sub-committees and the standing 


committees: 

Mr. HORACE CUBITT [.4.]: This meeting gives us 
an opportunity of surveying the position of the Institute, 
and I should hke to mention certain facts in connection 
with the Institute which, Iam afraid, we cannot say are 
satisfactory. We are apt to think because we have 
recently amalgamated with the Society and that our mem- 
bership is nearly 6,000, thatallis well. In my opinion, this 
inclusion of a large number of fresh members into the 
Institute will not do us any good unless in the future we 
get a large proportion of the coming architects into our 
membership. J do not know, and as far os | can make 
out, no committee report tells me, how many men 
the Institute must recruit annually in order to keep its 
membership at its present figure at b,ooo, Tf any of the 
officers or any committee can tell us that, we shall be 
glad to hear it, Possibly the matter has been gone into. 
On page 370 m the Report of the Board of Education | 
see that the total number of Associates who have obtarned 
membership this vear is 116, and that is the normal 
system of recruiting for the Institute. It seems to me 
obvious that an annual recruitment of 116 Associates is 
totally insufficient to keep our membership up to its pre- 
sent figure of 6,000. [| know Mr. Woodward has just said 
that we have too many committees. In looking through 
the list, it appears to me there is no committee whatever to 
deal with the question of the membership of the Institute. 
You have other committees doing work of more or less 
importance ; you have a Registration Committee, which 
some of us think will plough the sands for the next thirty 
years. It may. be thought that the committee that deals 
with membership ts the Board of Education. So it does, 
but one can concerve that the Board of Education, in its 
zeal for education, may adversely affect recruitment to the 
Institute, namely, by setting the standard higher than it 
should be, It might be worth while for the Council to 
consider whether they should not have another commuttee 
—tallit, ff they hke, the Membership Commuttee—to deal 
requlaciy, year by year, with the question of membership, 
‘This Committee would be able to keep its finger on the 
progress. of the Institute, and it may be that it would act 
as a useful counterbalance to the zeal, which we all wel- 
come, of the Board of Education in raising the standard 
of education and entrance to the Instirute. Weal] desire 
a tigh standard of education for architects, but I sugrest 
that that high standard 1s no goed to architecture asa 
profession if half the architects entering the profession do 
not attain it. “The policy of the Instirute, twenty years 
apo, Was to seta high standard and to keep people out 
who did not attain that standard, During the last twenty 
years there have been three instances in which the Insti- 
tute has departed from that: letting Fellows in direct, and 
letting i in Licentiates on two separate occasions, This 
has, in effect, stultified the old policy of the Institute. If 
We are going to have a select body of architects, with a 
badly of unselected men outside, let us realise it, and then 
we can keep our examinations as they are ; but if we are 
trying to get everyone in, we should realise that unless we 
get a big recruitment every vear of Associates, we are 
not dome what we think we are doing. It would be worth 


while—and I put it as a2 suggestion to the Council—to 
appoint a separate committee to watch over and deal 
with this subject. 

Mr. GILBEE SCOTT LF.) : With regard to what Mr. 
Horace Cubitt has just suid in reference to the progress of 
the Institute, I was glad to hear there did not appear to be 
a large number of likely candidates coming forward, for 
the profession is enormously overstocked at present. We 
all appreciate the work which ts being done by the Archi- 
tectural Aggocistion and the various schools of architecture 
throughout the country, who are concerned in turning out 
good students, but what becomes of them in the future 5 
not their business, and apparently they do not ecncern 
themeelves about it. It stands to their credit to keep 
therr schools full, 1 strongly advise keeping up the 
standard, It seems that the only way to prevent the 
Profession fram becoming considerably overstocked, as it 
is at present,istodo our best to press forward registration, 
and then only let in those who are really competent, 

Mr.H. C. BRADSHAW [4.]: In the absence cf the 
Chairman, may I explain that the Board of Architectural 
Educadon have recently set up a Board of Moderators 
whose duty it is to watch the standard of the Institute 
examinations and to compare the number of candidates 
who pass at each examination with the number normally 
admitted? ‘That is the special duty of the Moderators, 
and in doing it they confer with the Examimers. ‘The 
Institute are well aware of the danger to which Mr. Cubitt 
has referred, and their Board of Architectural. Education 
have taken steps to see that the matter shall not be 
overlooked, 

Mr. PERCY L. MARKS [£.]: 1 think there is one 
pant which might be made clear in reference to Mr. 
Woodward's remarks. He said ifmembers present had had 
the opporturuty which he had had of viewing St. Paul’sfrom 
erypt to roof they would have seen that money had been 
wastefully expended in the so-called reparations. | had 
the opportunity which he said it was so desirable we 
should have. | was a member of the St. Paul’s Watch 
during the War, and we were able to see over the Cathedral 
from crypt to dome, and we could appreciate the vast 
extent of the damage which had accrued, necessitating the 
immediate application of repairs in order to prevent what 
might have been disaster in the not too distant future. I 
suppose the fact is that ao much had been done in the 
matter of repairs that Mr. Woodward, on being shown 
over, was not able to see the need so strongly. 

Major HARRY BARNES [F.]: I should like to say a 
word, not so much about finance, because Mr. Woodward 
has assured us that in that respect all is well, but upon the 
very important point which has been raised by Mr. Cubitt. 
If we were to put what our desire is almost into a phrase, it 
would be that when men talk about the profession of 
architecture and the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
they should be talking about one and the same thing ; and 
that is not the position to-day. We have got some six 
thousand practising architects inside the Institute. What 
the number of men who are practising architecture is in 
the country, I do not know ; I think probably there are 
some figures in the possession: of the Institute which would 
throw light on that point, a3 also on the other point which 
Mr, Cubitt raised as to the number we should require 
to recrutt annually in order to keep our present ficure, 
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six thousand, up to strength. ‘There is no doubt that, as 
times change and other things change, so the general policy 
of the Institute has changed, and it can be said, without 
any hesitation whatever, that the policy of the Institute is 
not now to maintain a select elected ‘few, with the great 
bulk of practising architects outside, but, through one 
means and another, to bring at some time—and the sooner 
the better—the whole number of architects practising the 
profession within its membership. We are trying to do 
that in two ways, and anybody who looks at the structure 
of the Institute as it is shaping itself will see that there are 
developing what I hope to see more prominently shown as 
time passes, two great sides ; one represented by the Board 
of Education, whose work is set out at large in this 
voluminous Report, and the importance of whose work 
cannot be too highly estimated, and the work which is 
beginning to b: done by the Registration Committee, 
which some of us hope will develop into « Board of 
Registration, charged by the Legislature of this country 
with thé admission of men into the architectural profession, 
That is a very great policy, and one does not need to 
extend it outside the compass of these Isles to realise how 
great it is, though the policy of the Institute embraces even 
more than Great Britain, and beyond our Allied Societies 
we have the great Colonial Associations of Architects who 
are linked up with us, This policy does involve us in a 
very great tusk, in a task which, like all great tasks, is beset 
with some perils, and I think it is clear that the work to 
which the Hoard of Architectural Education is addressing 
itself is a task not without some peril to the Institute. 
What that Board is doing you know. It is composed of 
men who are not members of this Institute, of men who 
are engaged in the teaching of architecture in the great 
Universities, a3 well as men who are practising architecture 
az members of the Institute. I have sometimes felt that 
there is the danger that men getting their degrees in the 
Universities may come to think that those degrees are 
sufficient in themselves, and that it is not necessary to add 
the membership of this Institute. I think the Board of 
Architectural Education will have to watch that peril, and 
see that they do not give any countenance to a belief of that 
kind. I hope, in some way, they will ensure that students 
of architecture who receive the support of the Institute in 
th= various schools affiliated to the Universtties of this 
country are made to feel that their tusk is not completed 
by acquiring a degree in the University in which they are 
studying, that their work is not consummated until they 
have arrived at full membership of this Institute. On the 
other hand, the Registration Committee is at work, and 
while to our task has been given a generous length of time 
by Mr. Cubitt—thirry years—I think neither Mr. Butler 
nor I have that tion of life, and we hope to see our 
task completed within that period, Yet he and J and Mr. 
Scott, and others doing this work, realise that we are on 
a big thing. ‘The Bill itself is in the hands of the Parha- 
mentary Draftsmen, and before long it will be presented 
to the Institute for consideration, But the Billis only the 
eginning. We know that the practice of architecture has 
got such boundary lines that we are in contact—and it may 
be in canflict—with other societies who are interested in 
constructional work: the Surveyors’ Institution, the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and others ; and we have to 
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find some means of bringing them into agreement with 
ourselves and our purpose. I am not without hope that 
we shall be able to do something in that direction, and 
when we have achieved that we shall have gone a long way 
in the direction we are looking, to get into a position which 
will enable tis to put a convincing case to Parliament that 
registration isdesirable. But, outside the work we may do 
with other institutions, | think we have a great work to 
do inside our own ranks, and inside the area which 1s 
entirely ours to cover, I mean, we have to complete the 
task of setting up Allied Societies throughout the country. 
At present we have a powerful system of Allied Societies 
covering nearly the whole of Great Britain, but not the 
whole, for we are leaving out a Very important part of the 
whole, London is not included in any Allied Society, and 
there are a number of what are called the Home Counties 
with no Allied Society, such as Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Essex. That is going to be a very great weakness to us 
in proceeding with a scheme for registration, for this 
reason: An Allied Society is a double source of strength 
to the Institute. First of all, it is a source of strength 
in that it brings the provincial members of the Institute 
into close touch with the headquarters here in London. 
[| am not sure it is the most important source of strength ; 
| am not sure an even greater one is not this: that the 
Allied Society is the means by which the Institute is 
enabled to make a liaison berween those practising archi- 
tects who are members of the Institute and those practising 
architects who are not members of the Institute. In all 
the provincial Allied Societies you have a great number of 
men—their number is growing less, and I hope it will 
become still less—who are not yet members of the Insti- 
tute. Those non-members, when we come to press our 
registration scheme, are much less likely to oppose us and 
more likely to give us support than are non-members of 
the Institure who are not even members of an Allied 
Society. We shall be able to carry registration in the pro- 
vinces much more easily because we have our Allied 
Societies containing non-members of the Institute, than 
we shall be able to carry it in London and the immediate 
counties around London where there are no Allied 
Societies. ‘Therefore | take the opportunity afforded by 
this general mecting to place on record that one of the steps 
we shall have to take, arising out of the registration policy, 
will be to explore the possibilities of complete organisation 
of the whole of this country on the basis of the Allied 
Societies. I feel sure that on the one hand the Board of 
Architectural Education is able to convinee the public of 
this country that we, in the Institute here, are concerned 
with architecture as architecture, and are endeavouring to 
establish and maintain the great tradition of architecture 
in this country, irrespective of the interests of practising 
architects. I am sure that if the Board are able to do that 
on the one hand, and that if we on the other side, who are 
working at this regrstration business together with the 
Alhed Societies, are able to complete the organisation of 
Allied Societies throughout the country and so get into 
closer touch with the non-members of the Institute, if 
these two sides of the Institute's work are pushed forward 
in a wise and statesmanlike way, we need have no fear 
what will be the future of the Institute, and we may 
look forward in the future to @ greater accession of 
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years. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.]: May I say a word 
on one or two points: which may have some practical 
bearing ? Major Barnes referred tothe Dominions. We 
are to have, later on, an Exhibition of Dominion and 
Colonial work here, and | would remind you that two 
years ago Australia asked for an Exhibition of English 
work in Australia. I hope that request will not be for- 
gotten, because Australian architects would very much 
enjoy seeing some of the modern and old work in England. 
May I add a word of congratulation to the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education on the work theyare doing? Whether 
they are domg it nghtly or wrongly in fostering so much 
school work or helping too many men to come into the 
Institute, I cannot say, but I understand they are doing one 
thing which will be much appreciated in the Dominions, 
that is, making an attempt to extend our prizes and scholar- 
ships to the Dominions, so that men, in their schools, or 
in places where they have no schools, may compete for the 
historte prizes that we give here. We are developing a 
Maintenance Scholarship scheme in this country. We 
are giving about six scholarships this year, and I should 
like to make a suggestion to the Counci] and the Board of 
Architectural Education that they should do what they 
can to extend to the Dominions the facilities for these 
scholarships. 

There is another point. We have many committees, 
and they are domg most mmportant work, but they are 
disturbing the work of the Library to a large extent. 1 
Suppose it means we want new premises; butif we could 
do anything to enable the work of the Libraryto be carried 
on with less disturbance, it would be a great thing, and 
would prevent the quality of the work being interfered 
with. 

I do not see any reference in the Report to the JouRNAL, 
* but it is my opinion, and the opinion of many outside 
the Institute, that it is one of the most important, if 
not the most important, of the architectural journals of the 
world. Ithmk that in future reports we might have some 
reference to it, In it some extraordinarily valuable 
papers have appeared from year to year. A year or two 
ago amember of the Institute wrote when I was Chairman 
of the Literature Standing Committee suggesting that 
special papers might be reprinted from time to time. We 
considered it. I think itis such an important suggestion, 
and might be of such great value to the members, that 
the matter might well receive further consideration, 

Mr. J]. E. FRANCE [F.]: | should like to emphasise 
one point in the Science Standing Committee's Report, 
and that is that in the Library is a list, or an information 
bureau, which has been supplied by the Department of 
Scientific Building Research, In that bureau is a short 
digest of all the work that has been carmed out on any 
architectural problem in every civilised country in the 
world, and if you go there and look it up and you want 
further information on any matter, you have only to note 
the number placed agamst that short synopsis and send it 
to Dr. Stradling, and you can have a full report of every- 
thing that has been done in the matter of research work on 
that problem, ranging from the destructive work of beetles 
or ants to the results of earthquakes. 
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There is another point, which | would bring to Mr. 
Woodward's notice, while thanking him for his excellent 
letter to The Times on the Houses of Parliament. He 
speaks of cast-iron crockets. | understand the Office of 
Works are going to do almost as bad a thing, and that is 
replace much of the stonework with Forest of Dean stone. 

The CHAIRMAN; I shall not review everything 
which has been said on the Report, but there are one or 
two observations [ would like to make. 

[ was very glad Mr. Burke Downing made reference to 
Mr. Walter ‘Tapper, who has been Chairman of the Art 
Standing Committee for some time. I will not say I was 
expecting he would be admitted to the Academy, but 
when he was elected to it | was able to write to him and 
tell him, honestly and sincerely, that, thinking about the 
matter, I could think of nobody to whom such an honour 
as admission to the Academy might more properly come 
than to himself ; and | congratulate him most cordially on 
the honour which has been accorded to him. 

Mr. Milburn made some reference to the Yorkshire 
Abbeys. I have had my share in passing criticism on the 
Office of Works when I thought they were going beyond 
reason, but as regards what they have done in looking after 
our ancient abbeys, I have nothing but praise for them. 
I had the opportuniry, last year, of seeing the work done 
at Whitby Abbey, and I could only admire extremely the 
valuable, careful and capable work which was being done 
there, and I have seen the same thing in some of the 
abbeys in Scotland and in other places in England, and I 
am satished that these ancient buildings are in good hands 
in being entrusted to his Majesty's Office of Works. 

_ Mr, Cubitt made some useful remarks about the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of the numbers of the Institute. 
In that connection tt must not be forgotten that while we 
have only about 6,000 members of the Institute, we are in 
touch with very many more who are not actually our 
members, but they are members of the Allied Societies, 
and through our Allied Societies we are in intimate touch, 
Mr. MacAlister tells me, with approximately 3,000 more, 
Many of them are in the Dominions. Butin one way and 
another we are in active touch with many architects 
beyond those who are our members. The question of 
maintaining the numbers is one which is engaging the 
attention of the Board of Architectural Education. 

T was extremely interested in what Mr. Franck told us 
about the Index which is kept on the subject of most 
eae of openness research, and the ease with which 
people can get information on the subjects by applying at 
the Library. The same thing might bs sPptiod an sithiee 
directions besides scientific matters, on which infor- 
mation might be of the jreatest value to members. 

The matters Major Corlette called attention to are well 
worthy of attention: an Australian Exhibition, if it can be 
brought about, and maintenance scholarships. We are 
getting these latter going, and they should be very valuable 
to students. | 

[ have only to put to you now the resolution. 

Carried. 

A vote of thanks was then Passed to the honorary 
auditors, Mr. A. Hareld Goslert and Mr. F, J. Toop, 
who were reappsinted to serve in the same offize for the 
ensuing year. 
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REGULATIONS FOR STEEL-FRAMED BUILD- 
INGS 
The Council have directed that the following report of 
the London Building Acts Committee of the R.1B.A. be 
published in the JourNat for the information of members : 


Rerort ey THE Lonpow Buupimc Acts COMMITTEE, OF 
THe Roya. Insrrmute of Braise ARCHITECTS WITH 
RESPECT ‘TO ‘THE ConsTRUCTION IN LowpoN of BurLp- 
ING3S WITH A SKELETON Framework or InoN AND 
STEEL. 

The use of this new form of construction was first requ- 
larised by provisions in the London County Council 
(General Powers) Act, 1999. 

These provisions are amendments of the main Building 
Act of Landon known us the London Building Act 1894. 

They may apply to any alteration or addition to an old 
building as well as to new buildings. . 

The application of the Act is entirely permissive. sin 
architect is not. compelled to adopt these provisions. He 
may still construct his buildings in accordance with the 
provisions of the 1894 Act. 

This latter Act controls comparatively little of the inter- 
nal construction of buildings. The principal control 1s m 
respect of external and party walls, ‘The rules for these pro- 
vide for the construction of solid brick or stone walls with 
a diminishing section and footings, with the object that the 
walls shall be self-supporting. This Act also does not 
prevent an architect using, if he desires, stanchions, 
columns, girders, etc,, to assiat in carrying loads. 

The 1909 Act, on the other hand, provides fora skeleton 
framework which must extend to every part of a building, 
and which, with the party walls, must carry the whole lowe 
af the floors, roof, ete. "The walls between each floor level 
must be independently supported on girders. 

In order to diminish the risk of a general collapse of 
buildings constructed in this way in the event of a fire on # 
lower floor, every part of the skeleton framework must be 
protected with an incombustible casing. , 

Obviously there is no necessity in this form of constrac- 
tion for the whole of the walls to be of dimimishing thick- 
ness. The result is that the panels of bnckwork between 
the framework often need not be more than 9 inches thick. 
Consequently the height of buildings in this form of con- 
struction would not be limited by the crushing strength 
of the brickwork or stonework in the lower part of the 
walls, but would be limited only by the strength of the 
metal framework. ‘This form of construction provides the 
only practical method where exceptionally high buildings 


The 1909 Act demands that in the case of a new building 
te which an architect wishes to save the cost of 1894 Act 
walis every part of the building, from foundation to roof, 
must have metal framework, This framework with 
ordinary party walls, where they occur, must carry every 
part of the load of the structure. Brick pillars ure not 
permitted for carrying any part of the loads. 

In the case of new buildings with comparatively small 
frontages the cost of fire-resisting floors, stairs, etc,, and 
complete metal framework, and incombustible casing 
bears no adequate relation to the small concession of a 
reduced thickness of external walls. 
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In any amendment of the 1909 Act endeavour should be 
made to secure the insertion of a clause giving an architect 
liberty to adopt the Act for any part of a new building- 
This is reasonable, seeing that an old building may, for 
instance, be refronted as @ metal frame structure and 
nothing further need be done to the other parts of the 
building. 

It ia trie that the architect may apply to the London 
County Council in the matter, but it is just one of the 
cases which should be definitely allowed by legislation. 

Careful consideration has been given to the details of the 
1909 Act, and the opinions of eminent practising engineers 
have been obtained by various members. From these it ts 
seen that there is a very general view that these details are 
too stringent, tend to unnecessary expense, and should be 
amended. 

The following are the Committee's conclusions :— 

(1) That the rgo9 Act should be so amended that im the 
erection of a new building any unit may be constructed 
in accordance with that Act, with due regard to Isteral 
support and the prevention of fire, although other parts of 
the building are erected under the 1894 Act. 

(2) That where a building is entirely constructed under 
the 1909 Act there should be further substantial advan- 
tages in view of its fire-resisting character, ‘These should 
be in the following directions — 


(a) One or more storeys may be considered, subject 
to suitable conditions, as a separate cell for cubical 
extent calculations. Automatic sprinklers should not 
be obligatory in cuses of excess cubical contents. 

(h) Fire escape requirements to be modified in view 
of the fact that the building is throughout of fire- 
resisting construction, 

(c) Where the building is a public building and is 
constructed as a metal frame building throughout this 
should satisfy the requirements of Sections 75 and 79 
of the 1894 Act. 

(3) Further detail amendments of the 1g09 Act should 
be made as follows :— 

(a) Allowance should be made for support given to 
beams and stanchions when encased with concrete. 

(6) Turned bolts to he equal to rivets in shear stress 
provided the threads do not appear in the thicknesses 
bolted together, Burring over the tops of bolts should 
be prohibited. 

(c) Panels in external walls to be allowed if they 
follow the reinforced concrete regulations. 

(d) Where shafts of columns ate machined square 
and rest directly upon basis, gusset pieces should not 
be required except where necessary to distribute the 
load in an adequate manner. 

(e) The requirements of coating metal work to be 
revised, In external walls additional precautions are 
required owing to the practical difficulty of avoiding 
spaces behind encased stonework, ete,, and the 
nattiral liahility of damp penetrating from the outside 
to attack the metal work inside. 

_ Cf) Wind pressure to be only calculated where there 
is exceptional exposure, but all buildings with storeys 
less than 20 feet high and a definite ratio of height to 
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depth to be considered to have sufficient inertia to 
withstand wind pressure, 

(@) The working stresses in steel to be raised. A 
factor of safety of three instead of four to be adopted 
provided the steel complies with the British Engineer- 
ing Association's Standards. 

(hk) Bearing stress in concrete in foundations to be 
taised, and reinforced conercte rules to be followed. 

(t) Revised rules should be laid down for the bear- 
ing power of soils, 

(7) The appeal from the District Surveyor’s decision 
to be to arbitration by a single arbitrator. 

(Rk) The definition of “* Fixed, etc., ends " to stan- 
chions to be revised, and guidance to be given for cal- 
culatingeccentricloading practically on the assumption 
that where stanchions are continuous through several 
storeys the intermediate ones may be considered os 
fixed top and bottom. Eccentric loading to be eli- 
minated where the girders are adequately secured in 
all directions to a stanchion. 

(f) Super loads require to be simplified and revised, 
‘The following are suggested — 





Asylums 56 Ib. per foot super. 


Art Galleries 112 Ib, per foot super. 
Rooms | 


Warehouses, according to user, but mot less than 112 Ib. 
per foot super. 

Improvements in the manufacture of cement, inchiding 
the new quick setting cements, should be allowed for. 
In the case of brickwork we recommend 1 to 6 as the pro- 
portion for cement and sand and the allowances of 


sefe loads on brickwork should be increased. 





LAW OF PROPERTY ACT, roz5. 

The Council of the R.LB.A. have directed that the 
following observations by Mr. J, Douglas Scott, Chairman 
of the Practice Standing Committee, upon the Lew of 
Property Act, 1925, should be published in the JowmNAL 
for the information of members : 

Law or Prorenty Act, 1925. 

This Act deals mainly with the consolidation of exist- 
ing enactments relating to conveyances and other legal 
instruments creating intercats in property ; the following 
sections are the most important ones affecting the practice 
of Architects and Surveyors : | _ 

Section 38. Party Structures —The right of partition 
under the old Act of Henry VIII. is led and re- 
enacted in a modified form whereby a tenant in common 
of a party wall, in case of dispute, may apply to the Courts 
for an order to sever it vertically as between the respective 
owners whilst giving them mutual nghts of support 
and user over the rest of the structure, The Court 
may make such order as it thinks fit. 

Note.—It is assumed that in London any such order 
must be subject to ue te seer ei 1894. 

M ir Property Co, v. Johnson, 1594. 

Section § 34. die to Modify Restrictrve Covenants.— 
Power is given to “The Authority ” defined as one or 
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more of the Official Arbitrators appointed under the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Cornpensation) 
Act, 1919, to discharge or modify restrictive covenants 
affecting freehold land or the buildings thereon where, 
by reason of changes in the character of the property 
or the neighbourhood or other material circumstances, 
the restriction ought to be deemed obsolete or would 
impede the reasonable user of the land or where by the 
acts of omissions of those entitled to the benefit of the 
restriction they may have agreed expressly or by implica- 
tion to the discharge or modification of the restriction. 
Compensation may be awarded to any person suffering 
loss in consequence of the order. 

Section 101, Powers of Mortgagee:—{ii) Gives power 
to a mortgagee, where the mortgage is made by deed, 
to instire and keep insured agamst loss or damage by 
fire the property mortgaged and makes the premiums 
80 paid a charge in addition to the mortgage money 
with the same priority and with interest at the same rate. 

Section 1o8.—11) Defines the amount of such fire insur- 
ance as not to exceed the amount specified m the deed or if 
no amount 18 mentioned two-thirds of the amount required 
to restore the property insured in the case of total loss. 

(3 and 4). Provision 1s also made for the application 
of such insurance money either in making good the loss 
or damage or towards the discharge of the mortgage 
money at the option of the mortgagee. 

Note.—Under the usual policies containing the average 
Clause it would be necessary under (1) for the mortgager 
to insure himself for the remaimuing one-third, and he 
would be well advised to tmsure the Architects’ and 
Surveyors fees in addition. 

Sectton 146, Restriction on and Relief Agatnst For- 
fetture of Leases —(1) A right of re-entry or forfeiture 
under any proviso in a lease for a breach of any covenant 
shall not be enforceable unless the lessor serves a notice 
on the lessee— 

(a) Specifying the particular breach, and 
(6) if capable of remedy, requiring its remedy, 





and 
(c) In any case requiring the lessee to make 
compensation, 


(2) Where a lessor is proceeding to enforce such a right 
the lessee may apply to the Court for relief, who will 
decide each case on its merits. 

(3) A lessor shall be entitled to recover as a debt due 
to him from the lessee, in addition to damages, the 
reasonable costs and expenses in the employment of a 
Solicitor and Survevor in reference to any breach giving 
rise to a right of re-entry or forfeiture which at the 
request of the lessee is waived by the lessor. 

Section 147, Relief Against Notice to Effect Decorative 
Repatrs—(1) A lessee after notice to effect decorative 
repairs may apply to the Court for relief ond if the Court 
is satisfied that the notice is unreasonable, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case and particularly 
the length of the unexpired term of the lease, it may wholly 
or partially relieve the lessee from liability for such 
repairs. 

(2) But this does not apply— 

1. When the liability arises under an express 
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covenant to put the property in a decorative repair 
and it has never been done. 

i; Where the work is necessary to put and keep 
the property in a sanitary condition or for the mam- 
tenance ot preservation of the structure. 

iii. ‘To any statutory liability to keep a house 
reasonably ft for human habitation. 

‘y. ‘To any covenant to yield up the premises in a 
specified state of repair at the end of the term. 

. ]. Dovcras Scott. 
February 1926. 
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BANKS wo. VAILE BROS. Kino’s: Bencn DIV. 
26 APRIL 1926. 


Judgment by Mr. Fustice Roche. 


His Lordship said that the plaintitf was suing for remiu- 
neration forworkin connectionwith a scheme contemplated 
by defendants for development of land at Beckenham. 
Defendants, who were motor garage proprietors, were 
minded to use this corner site for erecting premises for 
themselves and for other purposes. It was common 
ground that they employed plaintiff as their architect. 
The scheme pected: a long way, consent of the Council 
had been obtamed, and certain tenders had been asked 
for and obtained. The defendants then found the 
scheme was too extensive for them, and they said they 
would abandon it. They did abandon it 80 far as the 
employment of the plaintiff was concerned, and what 
they did was to get some other architect to carry out a 
reduced scheme for a sum just under £3,500. The 
decision of the whole case turned on this pot. Defen- 
dants’ case was that they employed plaintiff on the terms 
that he should produce a scheme which should cost 
{3,000 and no more, and that his appointment was 
limited to that stipulation. The onus was on defendants 
to satisfy his Lordship on that point, and they had 
entirely failed to do so. He was satished that plaintii 
was employed as architect, that he did a large amount of 
work, that the scheme was ab adoned, and that where 
a echeme was abandoned there was 8 well-settled custom 
between building owners and architects that the ordinary 
charge should be two-thirds of what would be charged 
if the scheme had not been abandoned. It was common 
ground that the terms of the remuneration were 6 per 
cent. 28 an overriding and inclusive percentage. ‘The 
scheme was carried out for £3,474, and upon this plaintiit 
was entitled to a sum of £139. He was satisfied that 
nothing was said at frst interview between the parties 
as to the limit of £3,000 to which defendants intended to 
commit themselves or a3 to limiting plamtiff’s employ- 
ment in this manner, It was admitted that it was im- 
possible to carry out a scheme such as was contemplated 
by defendants for anything like £3,000. The facts spoke 
for themselves, and the reduced scherne which was carmied 
out cost £3,400. It was inconceivable that plaintiff 
would have consented to do any work on lines which he 
knew would be bound to lead to failure. The {3,000 was 
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mentioned as a matter of expectation when the first 
tenders were in, and it was found how costly the matter 
was. The defendants were within their nights m termi- 
nating plaintiff's employment, but they cannot refuse to 
pay him under the two-thirds rule. ‘The counter-claim 
by defendants had been abandoned, and would be dis- 
missed. ‘There would be judgment for plaintiff for £1439, 
with costa. | 


Architects Benevolent Society 


The seventy-fifth Annual General Meeting of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society was held in the rooms of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on Tuesday, 
rst June, 1926, at 5 p.m. The President, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, was in the chair, Among those who were 
present were: Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. C, H. Brodie, 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Mr. A. H. Moberly, Mr. Albert E. 
Kingwell, Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. Cc, E. Worthington, 
Mr. D. tvor Lewis, Mr, William Gilbert, Mr, L. E. 
Williamson, Mr. Walter Dewes, Mr. E. B. Lamb, Mr. W. 
Hilton Nash (Honorary Treasurer), Mise E. H. Mann 
(Secretary). 

In the absence of the Honorary Secretary, the Secretary 
read the Annual Report as follows -— 

The Council have the pleasure to submit their seventy- 
sixth Annual Report. Seventy-seven applicants have 
been assisted with grants during the year, of whom thirty- 
one wert architects and architects’ assistants ; thirteen 
were orphans, and thirty-three widows. The sum of 
£1,525 has been expended in their relief, 507 ros. hus 
been spent in pensions, the pension list having its full 
complement of ten pensioners, with the addition of three 
pensioners who are in receipt of the Dinwiddy Annuities. 
Subscriptions have been received to the amount of 
£1,050 11s, 6d. 

Donations have maintained a high level, and the Council 
have gratefully to record the gift of {1,000 Stock m 
24 per cent. Annuities from Mr. H.5.E. Vanderpant for 
the purpose of founding “'The Henry L. Florence 
Annuity," and £525 from the Society of Architects, who, 
on their dissolution, voted this sum to the Society so that 
it might not be the poorer for lack of the subseription 
which the Society of Architects had given annually in the 
past, Legacies include {100 from the late Mr. James W. 
Kenyon, and £20 in respect of the last mstalment of Miss 
Rageett’s legacy of { 100. 

Among the larger donations may be mentioned 
{67 os, sd. from Mr. Arnold Mitchell to compensate for 
the deficit in the Society's accounts at the end of last year; 
{25 from Major Halsted Best ; {10 10s. from Mr. Walter 
Dewes, Mr. D. M. Franklin, and the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland; and fs 5s. fom Mr, C, H. 
Brodic, Mr, C. A. Carr, the Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Society, Mr. H. Goodrham, Mr. H.. K. 
Nield, Mr. Digby L. Solomon, and Mr. William Walcot. 

"The generosity of donors has enabled the Society to add 
{oso of stock to its investments in the course of the 
year. 
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The Council report that the Insurance Committee has 
held six meetings during the year, and that the scheme 
has been widely advertised among members. Many new 
msurances have been negotiated which, with the renewal 
ee apse already effected, have brought i in a considerable 

sum to the Society. As, however, it is felt that more 
insurances would ultimately result if the scheme were 
more actively advertised, the Council report that any 
profit on the scheme will be forfeited for the next few 
years, 80 that if it is found mecessary, all that is received 
in commission may be spent in the development of the 
scheme. A sugeestion was brought forward early in the 
year that the msuring of buildings in course of erection 
should be worked im conjunction with the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution, the cormmission to be shared by 
the two benevolent societies, who approved the scheme. 
The scheme was submitted to the London Master 
Builders’ Association, who, however, did mot see thetr 
way to adopt it, and it has been allowed to lapse for the 


present. 

The Council have the pleasure to report that Sir Edwin 
Cooper has consented to act as one of the ‘Trustees of the 
Society in place of the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 

The Council have the pleasure to acknowledge their 
great indebtedness to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the wse of office accommodation, and to 
Mr. MacAlister and the staff of the Institute for courteous 
help on all occasions. 

President, in moving the adoption of the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet, said — 

" As President it gives me very great pleasure to move 
the adoption of the seventy-sixth Annual Report of the 
Council and to congratulate the Society on the satisfactory 
ending of the year, which opened with a deficit. 

™ Like all charitable 1 institutions Our great need is money, 
and as most of our income is derived from subscriptions, 
it is therefore very important that they should be main- 
tained at a high level, for although they have been steadily 
Increasing, we are still asking for more, as the number of 
applicants every year also becomes larger. 

* Last year, you will see by the report, we hadsomething 
over £1,050, but considering the number of practising 
architects in the United Kingdom this does not seem a 
very great sum, and I do hope that many more will 
become subscribers and help to swell our income and so 
enable the Society to increase the scope of its beneficent 
activities. 

“This past year we have been very fortunate with 
donations, and we have particularly to thank Mr. H. 5. E. 
Vanderpant in connection with the Henry L. Florence 
annuity and the Society of Architects for their donation 
of Five Hundred Guineas. 

It gives me very great pleasure to mention this, as in 
all the negotiations connected with the winding up of the 
Society and the amalgamation with the Institute they 
have been consistently considerate and generous, 

* Our Insurance scheme 14 progressing favourably and 
is working slowly but surely towards its end, which is to 
negotiate all the msurances of architects and by this means 
to further the good work of the Society. 

“This is the first occasion on which I have had the 
honour of taking the choir as President of the Architects’ 
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Benevolent Society, and I meee that if | am spared to do 
30, I shall a year hence find the Society in an even better 
financtal position than it 1s now.’ 

The Council for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows :— 

President.—E. Guy Dawher, F.S.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 

Fice-President.—Thomas Dinwiddy. 

Council —W. Henry White, Maurice E. Webb, E. C. P. 
Monson, Major H. C. Corlette, Edward J. Partridge, 
A. H. Moberly, H. D. Searles-Wood, Osborn C. Hills, 
Arthur Crow, G. H. Fellowes Prvane; Michael Water- 
house, L. 5. Sullivan, R. Dircks, E. Stanley Hall (repre- 
sentine the Architectural Associations), Henry Loverrove 
(representing the London Society). 

Hon. Treantrer—W. Hilton Nash, 

Flon. Secretary.—Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart., 01 A. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION, 

As a result of the International Building Trades’ 
Exhibition, which was held at Olympia in April, ak 
H. Greville Montgomery (Honorary Associate), 
Director of the Exhibition, has sent a cheque for Pei 
through the President to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
Evecrion oF New PRestpenrt. 

Mr. Dendy Watney has been elected president of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, in succession to Mr, J. D, Wallis, 
whose year of office terminated yesterday. His electian 
ia the fifth instance of the chair being occupied by the sons 
of former presidents, the others having been Sir John 
Hubert Oakley, Mr. A. L. Ryde, Mr. Leslie R. Vigers, and 
the late Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke. Mr. Watney is 
senior partner of the firm of Daniel Watney and Sons. 
He ts surveyor to the Mercers' Company, and one of the 
three members of the Tribunal of Appeal under the 
London Building Act. 


ST. DUNSTAN’'S HOSPITAL. 
Work of Was-suinpen CrarrsmMen. 

Caprin lan Fraser, C.B.E., MP., the Chairman of Sr, 
Dunstan's; is sending o letter to all members of the archi- 
tectural profession aaking architects to use their influence 
with their clients with a view to their placing orders for cocoa- 
fibre mats with St. Dunstan's. Un Fraser points out thar 
there are nearly five hundred St. Dunstan's war-blinded men 
engaged in making coooa-fibre mats Sioa aint that it will be 
. preciated that St. Dunstan's needs to have a very consider- 

and sustained market for these goods at all times. 

"The whole aim and object of St. Dunstan's work since its 
orgie im 115 e/ the lute Sir rt Pearson has been to 
prove he waur-bli meri t after training be has 
Feguirecd fils wiefulyieen So tHe Comnecionsty and hie : 
of chanty. It is certain that the interest in, and sympathy with 
the splendid work which St. Dunstun's and its war-blinded 
men are doing will result in a widespread response to Captain 
Fraser's appeal. ‘That "a blinded soldier busy is a blinded 
soldier happy" is a famous axiom of St. Dunstan’s, and no 
doubt architects will use their influence to obtain orders for 
these gallant war-blinded craftsmen. 
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Obituary 
WILLIAM WATKINS [F\]. 


We regret to announce the death recently of Mr. William 
Watkins, of Lincoln, who was elected o Fellaw im 1881 and 
became o Retired Fellow in 1915, 

Born at Rushock, near Droitwich, in 1834, Mr. Watkins 
began his professional career at Worcester, where he wae an 
urticled pupil, and went to Lincoln subsequently to enter the 
affice of the lute Mr. Goddard, the best known Lincoln archi- 
tect. Mr. Watkins later, at the age of thirty, started in practice 
for himself, 

Among his many works m Lincoln are the Lincoln Conser- 
vative Club, St. Mark's Church, the Girls’ High School, the 
Convent School (originally the Lincoln Grammar School), and 
the Lincoln Dispensary. Included in his work in the restoring 
of old buildings may be mentioned that at St. Botolph’s 
Church, 5t. le Wigford, 5t. Nicholas Church, and 
especially the Lincoln High Bridge and the old houses standing 
on it. He also designed his own residence, Leyland House, 
and many other private houses. 

He built the gates at Burton Hall, Willoughby Hall, mear 
Grantham, the Grantham ‘Town Hall, the Markers and Corn 
Exchange at Doncaster, the Kidderminster Workhouse and 
the Orphanage at Worcester amongst other strictures, 

For some considerable time he was architect to the Lincoln 
County Hospital, the operating theatre and Ruston Ward, 
Seth ck which were built from his plans. He took part in the 
restoration of Boultham Hall and North Carlton Hall, and 
built the mausoleum for Lord Monson. 

Mr. Watkins was a recognised authority on the history of 
Lincoln Cathedral, and was, in conjunction with Mr. Francis 
Bond, jomt author of a epee published in the JovRNAL on 
the architecture of St. Hugh's choir, and also sole author of 
another jengthy paper on the architecture af Bishop Grostéte, 
both of which broke fresh ground in elucidating the early 
history of the thickened walls and added high vaults. 

Mr. Watkins was a J.P. and a past-Mayor of Lincoln, and 
took a great interest in the public work of the city. | 

“ Perhaps no man of his time,” to quote a local paper, “ has 
left his mark so strongly on the city of his adoption and affection. 
He was a real citizen.” be . 

See JouRNAaL pp. 33-59, 84-97, Vol. 18, ard. Series. 


JOHN CASH [F1. 


Mr. John Cash, who died on 23 April at the age of sixty- 
three, served his articles in Newcastle. 

After gaining experience in several offices he became 
Assistant and Manager to the late R. Selden Waornum [F.], 4 
post which he relinquished in 1895 when he started practice 
on his own account. He became a Fellow in igot. 

Among the works carried out by him are the following : 

Public Libraries at Harlesden and Beverley. 

Public Hall at Horton. 

Children's Homes and Doctor's house at Acton. 

The Catherine Gladstone Convalescent Home. 

The business premises of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Lid., m Londen and {in conjunction with Mr. M, 5. 
Hack) in Bombay, 

Houses at Litthestone, Cheaham, Binheld, &c. 

‘Alterations and additions ta Hawarden Castle. 

Library for the late Lord Morley, 

Until quite recently some of his work wis usually to be seen 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition. He was equally facile with 
pencil, crayon, pen and water colour, a# well as bemg a salful 
etcher. 
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For many years he was a Justice of the Peace for Middlesex, 
and took a keen interest in social work and welfare. 

His practice is being carmed on by his son, Mr. Herbert W’. 
Cash, A.R1B.A. 


ALEXANDER McWILLIAM [.4,]. 

Mr. McWilliam died at the age of 35 at Edinburgh. 
Since commencing prictice on his own #ccount his- work 
included alterationa connected with St. Joseph's Industrial 
School, ‘Tranent, Midlothian; 2 War memorial in the 
form of a Mortuary Chapel in Sr. Patrick's R.C. Church ; and 
more recently, in the same building, a Lady Chapel and Sacred 
Heart Chapel, He also showed promise of bemg an expert 
on town planning and housing, having secured pcan es Hes 
tthe City of Edinburgh ‘Town Flanning Scheme, Saughton- 

| ores, 





THE EXAMINATIONS. 
RLE.A. PROBLEM IN DESIGN No. LXXXVI. 
Owing to the disorganization caused by the Strike, the 
date for the submission of problem in Desgn No. 
LX X XVII (a) and (4) has been altered from 30 June to 
7 July 1926, 


REGISTRATION AS PROBATIONER R.1.B.A. 

Special attention is called to the fact that, except in 
very special cases, a Headmaster's Certificate will not be 
accepted as a qualification for registration as Probationer 
R.LB.A. after 1 October 1927, and no one will be regis- 
tered as a Probationer unless that person has passed one 
of the recognised examinations in the required subjects. 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.1.B.A. 


Notices 
THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifteenth General Mecting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1925-26 will be held on Monday, 21 June 1926, 
at § p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Fourteenth General 
Meeting (Business) held on 14 June 1926; formally 
to admit members attending for the first time sitice their 
election or transfer. 

‘To read the following paper: “ The Work of the late 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.,” by Mr. H. 5. 
(Goodhart-Rendel [F.]. 


EXHIBITION OF COMPETITION DRAWINGS 
FOR BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTINS, LTD. 

An exhibition of the competition drawings for the new 
Head Office buildings of the Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins, Ltd., will be held in the R.1.B.A. Galleries, 

It will be open to the public on Wednesday, 23 June, 
and will remain open till Saturday, 3 July, from ro a.m, 
to 7 p.m. (Saturday, 5 p.m.). 


 BRLLB.A, REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 

Meetings of the R.1.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No, 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C, McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 


address, 
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THE INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS. 
Tue Porrtano House Travetlinc Scuoargsuir Vavur 
£300. 

This scholarship 4 now open to Fellows, Associates 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. ‘The final date for entry is Monday, 14 June 1926. 
Full particulars and form of entry can be obtained from 
Captain M. G, Kiddy, Secretary, Institution of Struc- 
tural Engineers, Abbey House, Westminster, $,W.1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN ‘THE R.LB.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of members of the R.I.B.A. is specially 
called to the importance of taking every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of enhancing the advertising value of the R.1.B.4. 
JOURNAL. An increase in the income derived from such 
advertisements is a help to the fnancial position of the 
K.LB.A. and an advantage to all its members. The 
circulation of the JOURNAL is world-wide, and going, as 
it does, to more than 6,000 architects in almost every part 
of the Empire, its potential yaluc as an advertising medium 
is unequalled, 


Competitions 
PROPOSED SAFFRON HILL CEMETERY, 
LEICESTER. 

The Corporation of Leicester invite qualified archi- 
tects to submit plans, designs, and estimates for the 
laying out of the proposed New Cemetery with all neces- 
sary buildings. Assessor, Mr. H. V, Lanchester [F] 
Premiums, £100, £50, and f25. Designs to be sent in 
not later than ncon t2 July tgz6. Particulars from the 

City Surveyor. Deposit £1. 
BROMSGROVE RURAL DISTRICT HOUSING 
COMPETITION, 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Koyal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
tions. 

BEACH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, ABERDEEN. 

The Town Council of Aberdeen invite architects to 
submit competitive designs for the proposed buildings to 
be erected at the sea beach, Aberdeen, Assessor, Mr. 
John Keppie [FJ], President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland. Designs to be sent in not later 
than 26 June 1926. Conditions may be obtained from 
A, B, Gardner, Director of Housing, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 

COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION, 

PURLEY, 


The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. P. D, Hepworth, F.R_I.B.A.. as 
Assessor in this competition. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to cai] the atten- 

tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
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above competition are mot in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A, The Competitions Com- 
Mittee Gre in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 
MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Inatitute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr, T. R. Milburn, F.R.LB.A., Mr. 
Robert Arkinson, F.R.E.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.IL.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessora in connection 
with this competition. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 

AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R-1.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THe ConsTauction or a Conrerence Hau 
Fon THE Leacuve oF Nations ar GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 

of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide theis 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architecta 
submutting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, ond Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies, These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W..1. by intending competitors, 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, fos 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Inati- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
Britiah representative on the Jury of Assessors. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 
The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 41 May to 
31 July 1926, 
SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY : 
The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppic, A.R.S.A,, 
F.R.1.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 
A R.I.B.A., aged 32 years, desires tal gare ar poaitian with 
view to partnership, preferably in or near London. Trained and 
’ ines webs dan or aaa ier Pajero ise mad to 
al e of peneral ding —Reply box BF2t, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Streot, Lanaon, W. 

A.R-LBA., aged 3 years, desires partnership, or position with 
a view to partnership; in London or South nt England, Smatl 
eapital available. Ts energetic and wnairaid of work. ‘Car 
commence bmediately—2 ply Box té46, c/o Secretary FLEA, 
9g Conduit Street, London, W.t. 

F.R.LB.A. (gt), with excellent pre-war practice in the North 
of England, desires to purchase a share in a well-cstatilished London 
firm of Architects, Full particulars will be given on applica Liem. to 
Box 1410, c/o Secretary R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, Wr. 

A.R.LB.A., aged 32, desires partnership in established practice 
or peaition with view to partnership. Studied recognise! School, 
rand Box 3297, c/o Seoretary B.LB.A.., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
WY oda 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
Comfy Couned of Durham: Education Department. 
Applications are invited for the following appointments >— 
4 Assistant Architect. Salary, £450 Per anni, 
nl Ascistunt Architect. Salary, £350 per annurt. 
4) Junior Assistants, Two required. Salary, £225 per annum, 
For forms of application apply, enclosing aria addressind 
foolscap envelope, to the Director of Education, Shire Hall, Durham, 
Last day for receiving applications, Monday, 21 June 1920, 
APPOINTMENT WANTED. 
A.R.ID.A,, with small practice, desires working amangement 
with another Architect requiring part-time assistance and | ge 
ment of office daring absence, Advertiser has been respoosi ile 





for, and inc of, important work, and is exceptionally experi- 
enced.—Reply Box 2514, c/o Secretary ELBA, 9 Conduit Street, 
London, Wt, 


PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

For quick disposal at low figure, Architerts and Surveyors: 
Practice, in West Riding Town. Owner remaining in district 
and will give general supervision as required—Reply Box 310j, 
cfo Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Strest, London, W.1. 

CHANGE OF ANDRESS. 

Me. HB. Cecewetr, F.R-1B.A., bas removed his offiiees from 
Lincoln's Inn, to 3 Plowden Buildings, Middle Temple, EC .4. 
Telephone: Central r4o0. | 

Mu. James M. Honermas [4 .), bas awerpuired the business carried 
on by John B. Wilson and Son, at oz Bath Street, Glasgow. He 
will continue to carry oo the business together with bis own at 
gz Bath Street, Glasgow, ander the name of John B, Wilson, Son 
and Honeyman. Telephone ; Dougias toyz. 

ACCOMMODATION WANTED, 

ACR.LB.A., 44, with small practice, offers part time services ti 
return for private office accommodation (West End preferrest) 
and occasional Leite | Office and clerical assistance.—Keply 
Box 3445, ¢/o Secretary ‘LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, Wit, 

OFFICE WANTED, 

Associate. offers nominal rent and part services for small Uthce 
or accommoadation in West-Had.— Reply Box #262, c/o Secretary 
R.LE.A., 9 Conduit Strect, London, W.1, 

OFFICE Tt LET. 

Agcnireer wishes to let furnished small Oihce in Old Queen 
Street, Westrilnster, with all facilitie:, but retaining part interest 
therein. or short . Moderate— Key Box 6135, 
c/o Secretary ‘LB.A,, go Conduit Street, Lonmion, Wat. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. a 

ARUBA, wishes to ehare part of bis offices well lighted, on 
frst floor, afd situated In Pall Mall district, with another architect. 
pert Box 2ofy, c/o Secretary R.LB.A,, 9 Conduit Street, 

cE, 


London, W.1. mt F 
ROOM TO LET. . 

ARUBA. has large unfurnished room to let in Bloomsbury 
Square, Kent, {fo per annum, cleaning and lighting ¢xtra.— 
Apply Box 4o25, cpo Secretary B.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
,Z 
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LEASE OF OFFICES. | 

A.B.LB.A, wishea to dispose of lease of three well-lighted offices, 
ete., [ust off Victoria Street, Westminster. Rent, £85 per annum, 
Premiuen £50, Mates and Taxes extra—Apply Bax fagr, c/o Secre- 
tary R.1B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, Wt. 

MR. FRANK 5S. ROBINSON 

Me. Frank S. Rowson, L.R.LBLA., haa opened an office at 
ao High Street, Keynsham, Somerset, and will be glad to receive 
manwiacturcre’ cilalogues. 

ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 

Assoctate, whose practice is not yet cufficiently remunerative, 
offers assistance to Members. (rwn office, phone, ete., very reason: 
able terms-——-Hampton, Tonbridge, Kent. 





NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, 5.W.1. 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The contribution for men is 13. 6d. per week, 9d. of which is 
payable by the employer, and for women 15. td., sd. of which 
is payable by the emplover. 
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The Works of Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., 
Royal Gold Medallist 


BY H. 5. GOODHART-RENDEL [F*}. 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday, 21 Fune 1926.] 


discussion of English architecture upon the 

premise that English architecture was dead, 
The date of its death was variously reckoned ; it 
had last been seen alive in the time of the Georges 
and was presumed to have passed painlessly away 
some time between the Peace with France and the 
(sreat Exhibition ; so that Pugin might dance on its 
grave and Ruskin exhume it to give his disciples 
a lesson in anatomy. Since which it had been pre- 
served in spirits for the use of students. 

This is really no rhetorical exaggeration. Read 
where you will in the writings on xsthetic of the 
last generation, and you will never long escape an 
obituary notice of architecture. At this date or at 
that date the spirit left the body, thenceforward 
nothing could be expected beyond ingenious gal- 
vanisations of the corpse, cosmetic reyuvenations of 
its face. 

While all this was being said Norman Shaw was 
building New Scotland Yard and Bentley was plan- 


[« was the fashion some years ago to base all 


ning Westminster Cathedral. Either they had not 
been told that architecture was dead or they refused 
to believe it. Sir Thomas Jackson also was busy 
building, joining to his works a faith in the welfare 
of English architecture that he never shrank from 
proclamung. “ ‘To the freedom from the bonds of 
strict professionalism," he said once, “ the British 
school of Architecture is indebted for that proud 
position which it holds among the schools of 
Western Art.” 

The occasion on which these words were spoken 
gave them, perhaps,adoubleedge. They form part 
of his reply to the congratulations paid him by the 
President of this Institute on his reception of the 
Royal Gold Medal. Sir ‘Thomas's lifelong opposi- 
tion to the campaign for Registration carried on 
by this Institute made his nomination for the Gold 
Medal an event unexpected by many, and most 
honourable to all concerned. In receiving the dis- 
tinction he may well have wished to record his 
unabated distrust of the “ professionaliam " for 
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which in his opinion the Institute had too often 
stood, but disregarding the friendly malice of the 
phrase we may find in its sense the expression of a 
heartfelt creed. Sir Thomas was an individualist, 
and dreaded alike the rules of guilds and the 
dogmas of academies, ‘To him, true child of his 
century, the first necessity of art was absolute 
liberty. 

In the present market, no doubt, Victorian 
liberty is depreciated, and the few traditions the 
Victorians did not sever are at a premium. We 
cannot understand why when Adam had perfected 
orderly planning the Puginists just innovate with 
disorderly planning: why when Cockerell had 
brought to England the independent doctrine of 
the French rationalists Ruskin must force archi- 
tecture to become the unquestioning handmaid of 
Protestant morals : why when at last secular Gothic 
was systematised by Waterhouse and Strect it was 
necessary to turn from it and woo Queen Anne with 
bric-a-brac. We cannot understand these reactions 
because the memory of the actions that produced 
them has faded away. We have been born to free- 
dom and find it cheap and unsatisfying, we sec it 
against no background of a broken tyranny; we see 
it rather as a heritage of outlawry, as the curse 
of the wandering Jew. We feel that we need nota 
Rousseau but a Mussolint. 

It is, therefore, very necessary before examining 
the work of the generation to which Sir Thomas 
Jackson belonged to consider the influences amid 
which that work was conceived and executed. 5ir 
Thomas was a pupil of Sir Gilbert Scott and this 
fact alone is of typical significance. Sir Gilbert 
Scott had once been chief assistant to Roberts, who 
was Smirke’s pupil and the designer of Fishmongers 
Hall, and this fact is significant also. I think that 
Gir Thomas was often in revolt against the theories 
of Scott and I am sure that Scott was always in 
revolt against the theories of Roberts whenever— 
which was probably seldom—he remembered them. 

If we allow Roberts to represent the neo-Classic 
architects, of which he was one of the last to survive : 
if we acknowledge, as we must, that Scott was the 
most generally representative architect of the 
Gothic Revival : and if we claim, as I believe we 
can, that Sir ‘Thomas Jackson was one of the most 
skilful exponents of the Revival ot Renaissance to 
which that of Gothic gave way; we can regard the 
working life of the three men as not only syn- 
chronising with but typifying the tendencies of 
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English architecture during the last century. Let us 
look for a moment at the standpoint represented by 
each. 

The architectural system of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was framed to extract from middling capacity 
the highest achievement possible to it. To this end 
it sacrificed any talent bad or good that was notably 
egregious. The five orders and their combinations 
were all that the average head could carry and 
therefore all that any head should be allowed to 


«contain. Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Archer, and Adam 


all had heads that contained a good deal else, they 
were consequently exposed by the best judges as 
licentious and temerarious. Their example was 
dangerous ; unsuccessful imitation of their pecu- 
liarities would do more harm than those pecu- 
liarities could ever do good, therefore for the com- 
mon weal they must be suppressed. 

The Gothic Revival replaced this tyranny by 
anbther—by that of Rickman’s classification and of 
the laws of Ecclesiology. “ Church architecture,” 
writes the editor of The Ecelestologist in 1554, © 13 
no longer tentative. It approaches to something of 
the completeness of an exact science. It is ad mitted 
to be a subject not so much of taste as of facts.” Of 
facts such as the symbolical impropriety of 
western triplet windows, the necessity for en- 
caustic tiles, the obligation that no moulding, no 
ornament should be too “ early or too “late” 
for the forms with which it was combined. Of facts 
that were combined by Sir Gilbert Scott into one 
of the least uncertain systems of money-making 
that man has ever devised. Of facts that drove 
many of Sir Gilbert’s pupils, and many of Street's 
pupils (great artist though Street was) into almost 
passionate rebellion. 

This rebellion took the form of a revival of the 
two styles most abhorred by Ecclestologists ; late 
Gothic—pronounced by them to be corrupt—and 
Renaissance—christened by them “ the Debased 
Style.” To the leaders of the rebellion, Philip 
Webb and Norman Shaw, it brought emancipa- 
tion from strict stylism—their method was eclectic ; 
to the rest it brought a change from styles become 
law-hound to others of which the law-givers were 
not yet established. "Though still confined in the 
prison of the past, they had broken into forbidden 
nema exploring which they felt themselves 
free. 

Art movements are called by strange names, and 
never did name misfit movement more oddly than 
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“Queen Anne” the rebellion of which I have been 
speaking. But “* Queen Anne ” it was called, and 
it was as an apostle of a particular kind of “ Queen 
Anne“ that Sir Thomas Jackson first became 
known and respected by the public. In the year 
1876 the foundation stone was laid at Oxford of 
“the Schools,” a building in which Sir Thomas 
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significant: Queen Anne then was the chosen 
patron of the party of youth, the protector of the 
rebel from Gothic, the Faerie Queene of the new 
Renaissance. 

In so far as this movement was a renaissance 
of the Renaissance it is as indigestible by most of 
us as twice cooked meat. If Ernest George, 
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inaugurated the reproduction of Renaissance 
peculiarities that was to be the preponderant 
element in the style of nearly all the secular build- 
ings he was afterwards to design. That the 
facades of the Schools, so exactly describable as 
" Oxford Jacobean,” have as little to do with Queen 
Anne as have Bodley and Garner's slightly earlier 
School Board offices in London will be apparent 
to every one nowadays. That both were described 
as “* Queen Anne ™ in their time is, nevertheless, 


Thomas Colleutt, George Devey, and Sir Thomas 
Jackson's other like-minded contemporaries had 
achieved nothing save the elaborate reproduction 
of immature architectural detail that was one of 
their activities, if they had innovated in no way 


save that ef deliberately contriving accidental- 


looking compositions, there would be little to 
recommend their work to the present generation 
for study, I think, however, that these men, 
strange though some of their methods may seem to 
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us, were true architects, masters from whom we 
can learn a good deal. Forget the haphazard 
planning they generally practised, forget the no 
longer admired confusion of their elevations, 
forget the terra-cotta they loved, forget the crowded 
ornament of their room decoration, and you will 
find plenty to respect in the individuality, the 
abundance and the unassuming intimacy of their 
conceptions ; in the modest easy opportunism that, 
if it has been the bane of our monumental archi- 
tecture, has obtained for our house-building a 
supremacy in Europe that is still unchallenged. 

In Sir Thomas Jackson's design you will find, 
beside these qualities, a careful refinement upon 
the Renaissance models that were the source of his 
inspiration. Unlike Ernest George, he could not 
tolerate the coarseness of Low German motifs; 
unlike Devey, he never mimicked those motifs in 
their Elizabethan form. ‘The small orders that he 
applied lavishly to his facades, though typically 
Renaissance in their arbitrary placing, are invari- 
ably graceful and pure in themselves. The 
sculptured foliage in which he delighted is free 
from the clumsiness that disfigures so much of that 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
He was, as it was right that a nineteenth century 
architect should be, sophisticated and urbane 
* where the English Renaissance pPloneers were 
ionorant and rustic. His details are those of an 
artist who knew his Bramante and his Philibert 
de Orme. 

Indeed, as a designer of ornament in the Renais- 
sance and in the late Gothic style Sir Thomas 
Jackson displayed exceptional accomplishment. I 
think that of all the honours which were showered 
upon him during his prosperous career none was 
more appropriate than his election as master of the 
Art Workers’ Guild. To a secker after perfection 
+n art a snuff box may be a greater thing than the 
palace of its royal owner, and it is with no fear of 
ridicule that I confess that of all Sir Thomas's 
varied works the one that has pleased me most 
has been the pianoforte he designed for Mr. 
Athelstan Riley. A pianoforte case is a difficult 
thing to shape well and to decorate, and the demand 
for a beautiful pianoforte is an opportunity im 
which the greatest artist and the greatest craftsman 
should rejoice. Mr. Riley’s Broadwood seems to 
me almost perfect in appearance, and its appear- 
ance is essentially the outcome of its nature and 
use, Generally when an artist is called in to 
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improve the design of an object hitherto shaped by 
its manufacturer unaided, his first operation is to 
alter its traditional form into something extremely 
inconvenient. I can recall two pianofortes de- 
signed by eminent architects one of which aspired 
to be a gate-legged table and the other of which 
looked like a cistern supported on a bier. The 
outline of the beautiful instrument designed by Sir 
Thomas will be seen to be very little different from 
the outline of the pianoforte of tradition, a tradition 
that if not enlightened by art has at any rate been 
formed by practical experience. But this tradi- 
tional outline has been infused with an elegance 
which fits it to embrace the lovely ornament spread 
in such profusion over the body. As is proper, the 
inside, being nearer to the music, is more splendid 
than the outside ; outside the pattern is of sober 
coloured marqueteric, inside of gold gesso on 
scarlet paint. 

Flat patterning of this kind was so dear to Sir 
Thomas that he was not content to apply it to 
furniture only, but tried once or twice to make it 
an ingredient of the actual architecture of his 
buildings. The Town Hall of Tipperary was 
designed to display on its exterior sgraffito decora- 
tions of a scale equal to that of the wall paintings 
to be found on some German houses. I have not 
seen this building but should judge from drawings 
that the experiment tried in it was successful. 
Seraffito appears again inside his churches, notably 
at Hornblotton, and is combined with other nch 
adornments in the chapel of Giggleswick School. 
Of these buildings I shall have something to say 
later on. 

The richest decoration that I know in any work 
of Sir Thomas’s is that of the interior of the chapel 
designed by him for Hertford College, Oxford. Here 
there is no coloured patterning, but a prodigious 
amount of carving in stone and wood. I believe 
that this wonderfully elaborate little building was 
one of its architect's own favourite productions, 
and it certainly shows that he did not spare any 
pains to profit by an opportunity such as is rare 
in modern times. ‘To combine so many small 
details into a whole that is suave and harmonious 
will be allowed to be a tour de force of technique, 
and the grace of the details themselves is unfailing 
throughout the work. 

The same grace is recognisable in nearly all the 
Renaissance motifs with which Sir Thomas varied 
and enlivened the streets and quadrangles of 
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Oxford. The external newel-staircase and the 
covered bridge at Hertford College are well-known 
examples of his skill in the adornment of awkward 
necessities, ‘The President’s House at ‘Trinity 
College has a facade of a picturesqueness that 
would have delighted an Ehzabethan, but of a 
refinement no Elizabethan could reach. 

Whether this large amount of decorative archi- 
tecture imitating that of a period itself well repre- 
sented by authentic monuments was a wise gift to 
Oxford is a debatable question. On the one side 
it may be said that the least discordant modern 
neighbours to old and venerable buildings will 
be those clad in the clothes of their ancestors, 
that the nineteenth century had no sufficient style 
of its own to be worth impressing upon an ancient 
city, and that in Oxford the persistence of pure 
Gothic forms as late as in Jacobean days makes 
a justifying precedent for the re-use of a super- 
seded style. On the other side it may be said 
that the historical value of the hybrid buildings 
characteristic of Oxford—the evidence they give 
of the clash of the Renaissance with the peculiar 
conservatism of the place, is obscured by the 
confusion of them with buildings in which similar 
effects spring from no cause save the will of the 
designer ; that such buildings as the Taylorian 
and Keble College show in different ways that 
the nineteenth century did actually have consistent 
methods of its own; and that the Jacobean Gothic 
af Oxford was a survival rather than a revival, too 
accidental to have any value as a precedent. 

One of the best lessons the study of architectural 
history can teach us is to be wary of condemning 
any sort of thing, and to reserve our reprobation 
for things not good of their sort. Even if we 
went so far as to maintain that Sir ‘Thomas worked 
on the wrong lines whenever he imitated Thomas 
Holt, his Jacobean forerunner at Oxford, we should 
have said little in his disparagement. Many of 
the best-loved buildings in the world were designed 
on the wrong lines, the teacher of architecture 
is daily confronted by the paradox that such monu- 
ments as St. Paul’s Cathedral or the church of the 
Madeleine in Paris or the Pennsylvania station 
in New York are great popular successes which set 
the worst possible example to the student. ‘The 
secret of these buildings is that Wren, that Vignon, 
that McKim, Mead and White, did what they set 
out to do, and that what they set out to do was 
difficult. You may tell people till you are blue in 
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the face that it is imprudent and unnecessary to 
cook an omelette while standing over Niagara on 
a tightrope, you are bound to use every power you 
possess to persuade those with no vocation for 
tightrope walking to cook their omelettes in their 
kitchens, but you cannot prevent the public from 
applauding a Blondin. 

Let us therefore avoid any debate as to whether 
or not Sir Thomas Jackson's imitation Renaissance 


was good for Oxford, by agreeing that it has ob- 


tained and still deserves very great praise for its 
skilfulness and elegance. Not only in Oxford is 
it to be found: there is a group of his buildings in 
the Oxford manner at Cambridge and a picturesque 
speech room of the same kind at Rugby, Like 
other transitional styles, that of the Renaissance 
is a difficult one to fit with its proper standard of 
criticism in larger matters than those of detail. 
With logical planning and studied composition, 
Renaissance would cease to be Renaissance and 
acquire the full flavour of neo-Classic. To 
Hawksmoor's majestic front of Queen's College at 
Oxford Sir Thomas Jackson opposed, across the 
street, the front of the Schools, in which he so 
cleverly recreated the childhood of the virile but 
saddened style over the way. The planning of the 
Schools is artless in the extreme, the composition 
deliberately naif and quaint. Obviously the 
standard of the Age of Reason cannot apply to 
the Age of Recovered Innocence ; what in Hawks- 
moor would be depravity in Sir ‘Thomas would be 
deliberate insouciance. 

It is therefore unnecessary to speak in connection 
with Sir Thomas's buildings of what we are accus- 
tomed now to regard as the larger architectural 
qualities. Regular planning, unity of design, studied 
composition, are obtained in few if any of them, 
and obviously have not been sought after. In place 
of these we find a collection, often very picturesque, 
of motifs of considerable decorative merit. As we 
look at these motifs in succession, we observe 
through their great variety a strong family likeness ; 
and this connecting characteristic I take to be the 
expression of the individuality of their author. 

At the beginning of this lecture I spoke of Sir 
Thomas as an apostle of Liberty, I have since sug- 
gested that he was unduly bound to the past. There 
is no essential inconsistency in these staternents one 
with the other, since his bondage was of his own 
choosing. Within his self-set limits he always 
worked with freedom, extracting from old ingre- 
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dients a personal and distinct favour. This flayour 
is easy to recognise but hard to define : among the 
details which contribute to it are broad gables, 
turrets with roofs of curved outline, very promi- 
nent chimneys, and plain wooden-sashed dormers 
contrasting strongly with the stone-mullioned and 
leaded windows in the wall surface beneath them. 
It is not by any of these things, however, that his 
work will declare its authorship to those sensitive 
to architectural physiognomy, but by qualities too 
subtle for analysis, by a certain amiability of mien, 
4 certain conscious discretion, a certain gentle self- 
assurance. 

These qualities are even more apparent in Sir 
‘Thomas's Gothic designs, to which I now turn with, 
1 confess, a feeling that | am entering upon the 
pleasantest part of my critical task. ‘The front of 
Brasenose College, which I shall put first among the 
examples I shall take, seems to me a design for 
which the reasonable nature of it components has 
secured high qualities unobtainable with less pure 
material. Here are rhythm, simplicity and graceful 
proportion, combined with detail of much appro- 
priateness and delicacy. The pretty oriels, it is true, 
have been bought at a heavy price of convenience 
since they force the ground floor windows to get 
out of the way into the most unnatural positions in 
the rooms inside. This, however, the eye sees little 
of from without, so that only the inhabitants’ 
hearts need grieve. The gateway in this facade 
seems to me particularly charming and the tower 
surmounting it well proportioned and suitable to its 
place. Seen in conjunction with the well-known 
spire of St. Mary's Church (the pinnacles of which 
after being incessantly tinkered by restoring archi- 
tects were brought to their present satisfactory con- 
tour by Sir Thomas himself), the level rise and fall 
of the Brasenose gables makes perhaps one of the 
most agreeable pictures that Oxtord can show, 

By adopting a similar Gothic manner in adding to 
the Schools that he had built in Renaissance, Sir 
‘Thomas set a problem to psychologists, and a trap 
for archeologists in the future. At Brighton College 
there is an unfinished range of buildings of his in 
which this Gothic manner has just sipped from the 
Renaissance fount and developed the terra-cotta 
quoins and window dressings of Sutton Place. The 
admixture of terra-cotta with flint work in this 
building does not seem well-advised. In the house 
on the Kensington road, for Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
brick and terra-cotta led Sir Thomas further toward 
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the Flemish Gothic style practised by Sir Ernest 
George than in any other case that I can recall. I 
have praised theexquisite pianofortewhichthis house 
once contained, and there was and perhaps still is 
much other decoration of great beauty within its 
walls. Londoners are familiar with its exterior, and 
many a passer-by must have been amused by the 
little oriel on the return front with its roof formed 
of a crown of dolphins, 

Sir Ernest George himself once said of Sir 
‘Thomas Jackson that in all his work, whatever its 
superficial style, there was much of Gothic. I think 
this observation was true, Certainly wherever Sir 
Thomas expressed his ideas in a Gothic language 
there can be observed a harmony between matter 
and manner that often is missing in his works of 
other kinds. His churches are not the buildings 
of his most familiar to the public, but the best of 
them are among his very best achievements. Even 
when their proportions and mass seem a little 
uncertain, much of their detail is sure to be delight- 
ful. From one particular aspect they seem to me 
to have real importance in the history of nineteenth 
century architecture ; they are among the earliest 
churches of the full Gothic Revival in which the 
Gothic Revival was not treated au grand sérieux. 
Rickman’s Gothic Revival was the taming of a wild 
and superstitious architecture to fitit for the service 
of evangelical religion. Pugin’s Gothic Revival 
was an attempted escape from reality, a flight from 
the age that found him a fanatic to a dream-come- 
true in which Christian art was rewarded by God 
and honoured by man. Butterfield’s Gothic Revival 
Was a mission, a gospel of Gothic mortification 
preached to those who found sinful ease in the 
esthetic doctrines of the Great Exhibition. Scott's 
Gothic Revival was a reconciliation of piety and 
five-per-cent. blessed by bishops and promoted by 
deans. Sir Thomas Jackson’s Gothic Revival was 
the procedure of a competent and scholarly archi- 
tect, who on appropriate occasions recreated and 
varied without prejudice the forms of an architec- 
ture which he knew and loved well. 

‘The earliest church of his which I have seen is 
that at Hornblotton in Somerset, a charming little 
building ill-placed in the grounds of its parsonage 
far from the hamlet it is intended to serve, With its 
broad roof and timber belfry it is rather of Surrey 
than of Somerset type, a fact which combines with 
its unfortunate situation to give it a slightly un- 
natural air not justified by its reasonable and 
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unaffected design. Its architectural details are not 
fully characteristic of its author, retaining as they 
do much of the “ early’ character which 5ir 
Thomas must have brought with him from Scott's 
office. Internally the walls are covered with 
sgraffito decoration, chiefly floral, the effect of 
which is excellent on the whole. The use of the 
sgraffito process for church decoration must have 
been almost unprecedented in England in the year 
172. 

Near Hornblotton Church is the little church of 
Lottisham, which I have little hesitation im attri- 
buting to the same hand, though I have not external 
evidence 2s to its authorship. Lottisham Church is 
pleasing and unpretending, and shows that by 
1876, the date of its building, all traces of the 
influence of Scott had disappeared from 5ir 
Thomas’s characteristic style. It also shows little 
more affinity than the Hornblotton church with 
local Gothic tradition, and this is significant. It 
is certainly a fact that up to the nineteenth century 
the building methods of different localities varied 
not only so far as was dictated by the materials 
available but also in accordance with the habits 
and preferences of the local workmen. Upon this 
has been constructed a canon that the metropolitan 
architect of to-day shall cultivate with care the 
architectural dialect of whatever county he may be 
summoned upon to work in. Seeing that the 
localism of ancient architecture was accidental and 
unconscious, that it was invariably broken in upon 
when (as rarely happened, be it granted) an archi- 
tect was called from a distance, and that nowadays 
the architect with a practice confined within his 
county is a rarity, it is reasonable to condemn the 
modern insistence on the revival of local building 
traditions a8 unreasoanble and falsely sentimental. 
i do not know whether Sir Thomas would so have 
condemned it or whether he regarded the matter 
with indifference ; it is apparent, however, that he 
never greatly concerned himself when making a 
design with the regional architectural peculiarities 
of the place for which it was destined. His close 
adherence in Oxford to the Oxford manner was 
plainly only the result of his predilections—since 
he took that manner to Cambridge and elsewhere 
when he was employed to design buildings for 
which he considered it inherently suitable. 

I have no record of any complete church de- 
signed by Sir Thomas before that of Hornblotton, 
though I believe that in 1866 he did work that 
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amounted almost to rebuilding at Dursley Church 
in Gloucestershire. Immediately after Hornblotton 
in 1873 he designed the church at East Stratton in 
Hampshire, which I have had no opportunity of 
visiting. St. John the Baptist’s at Wimbledon 
was begun in 1875, and is a building of greater size 
than these others. It is completely mature im 
design, and so characteristic as to call for a few 
words of description. The plan is made up of a 
nave with a north aisle nearly as broad as itself, the 
one ending in the chancel, the other in a chapel 
and organ chamber. Both nave and aisle have 
gable roofs springing at the same height from the 
ground, there is therefore no clerestory. ‘There 1s 
a north porch, large and high, with a parclose above 
it. ‘The tower, which was to have been broad and 
square, has never been built. A great peculiarity 
in the design is the immense buttresses which sus- 
tain the south wall of the nave and the west wall of 
both the nave and the aisle. The ground on which 
the church is built falls towards the west and south, 
but not sufficiently to give any appearance of 
necessity for the bulk of those supports, which are 
obviously primarily intended to be dramatic, and 
in a measure succeed in being so. Between nave 
and aisle is a handsome arcade, its pillars of stone, 
its moulded arches of beautifully executed brick- 
work, The church throughout is of red brick with 
stone dressings, and the tracery of the windows ts 
elaborate. The chancel is practically a continuation 
of the nave, broad and open, with its walls round 
the altar decorated with the Ten Commandments 
written well and large in sgraffito. Everywhere are 
charming details—the marble mosaic floor of the 
chancel, the somewhat irrelevant Renaissance 
pulpit of marble carved and inlaid, the rich stone 
sedilia, the fantastic ironwork on the doors. The 
church is well lighted ; the windows are set high, 
and suffer perhaps from being too small and too 
numerous. ‘The impression which the interior of 
this church makes upon the mind is one of gentle- 
ness and grace, the exterior one of simplicity. 
Complete harmony cannot be claimed for the 
design, since the strong contrast between the west 
snd south fronts cut up into narrow vertical strips 
by the buttresses of which I have spoken, and the 
east and north fronts where the expression is hor- 
zontal, is not counterweighed by any unifying simi- 
larity connecting the opposing notions. The 
tower, had it been built, would, by combining in 
itself vertical and horizontal accentuation, have 
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reconciled in great measure the contradictory 
elements im the rest of the building. Without this 
tower, indeed, St. John the Baptist’s is badly 
handicapped, but even so it is extremely inter- 
esting and should be seen by all those who wish to 
appreciate justly the work of its designer. In the 
admirable church at New Annesley, in Notting- 
hamshire, which Sir Thomas was building con- 
temporaneously with this at Wimbledon, a very 
successful contrast between vertical and horizontal 
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ment has been expended. Curdidge has perhaps the 
better contour, the silhouette of the tower being 
unusually pleasing, “Both are about twelve years 
younger than the Wimbledon church. I have never 
seen the church Sir Thomas designed at Narberth in 
Pembrokeshire in 1881, nor that that he designed for 
Norfolk Island. In more recent years he was res- 
ponsible for a mission church at Upper Hellesdon 
in Norfolk (1903), for St. Augustme’s at Alder- 
shot (1907), for the cheap church of St. Luke at 
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elements has been achieved by the introduction of 
tall narrow chancel windows bound to the broad 
design of the rest by the dominant ridge line of the 
roof. 

The churches at Curdidge and at Northington in 
Hampshire are smaller than St. John Baptist’s at 
Wimbledon, the former consisting only of nave, 
chancel and western tower. ‘The material of both is 
Hint, with some elaborate inlay of stone. Northing- 
ton Church is the richer, with an apse and a belfry 
storey to the tower on which a great deal of orna- 


Wimbledon (1qo9), and for achurch still, ] believe, 
far from complete at Eastrop in Hampshire (1912). 

_ I mention these, since I believe that they complete 
the list of new churches due to Sir Thomas, if the 
works at Bourton-on-the-Water in Gloucestershire 
and Old Malden in Surrey are regarded not as re- 
buildings but as extensive “ restorations.” In other 
parts of this paper I have made no attempt at a 
catalogue, making an exception here only in the 
belief that Sir ‘Thomas's activities as a designer of 
new churches are not realised by man y. Beside 
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chapels of which that at Hertford College has remark indeed. Jt was built at the cost of a bene- 


already been referred to, The chapel at Radley factor who left his architect an entirely free hand 
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appears to me one of the least successful of his save for the condition that the chapel must have a 
creations : it is a broad, lowish brick building with dome. I do not know whether it was the school 
-ather elaborate stone dressings and carefully de- authorities or Sir Thomas that decided that the 
signed woodwork,and eallsfor no particularremark. style should be Gothic; if the choice was Sir 
The chapel at Giggleswick School, if not very much ‘Thomas's it shows great courage and perhaps an 
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unconscious echo of his old master Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s lifelong ambition to build a Gothic dome. 
The building as realised consists of a Greek cross, 
to which are appended a nave, aisles, and ante- 
chapel. The arms of the cross are roofed by semi- 
circular barrel-vaults between which spring pen- 
dentives supporting the drum and the dome 
above it. ‘The nave is roofed with a plaster barrel 
vault concentric with that of the western arm, of 
which it 18 virtually a continuation. This plaster 
vault is crossed by wooden tic beams, kingposts 
and struts, ‘The aisles and antechapel are low, with 
open timber roofs, the west window of the nave 
and those of the clerestory being tall and important. 
The arches in the design are sometimes semi-cir- 
cular, sometimes two-centred pointed, and some- 
times four-centred pointed. Externally the roofs 
generally are of the broken or curb form familiar as 
that of the Great Hall at Hampton Court. The 
dome is surmounted by a small cupola; and the re- 
entering angles of the cross are filled by cupolas 
surmounting turrets. The scale of the whole is not 
great. 

The outline of this remarkable building on its 
rugged site is extremely impressive and much of 
its ornament is delightful. Asa work of architecture 
it bewilders the onlooker, containing as it does a 
little bit of almost everything. For a monument of 
the kind a uniformlyincombustible roof would seem 
to be called for, yet here, while there is a dome of 
terra-cotta blocks and four lengths of stone barrel 
vault, there is also a long stretch ot plaster ceiling, 
and aisle roofs of unprotected timber. The walls 
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are built of eight different kinds of stone, the dome 
is roofed with copper, the principal roofs with cast 
lead, and the lean-tos with green slates. In the 
decoration there is the same impartiality “as to 
process ; the barrel vaults, for example, decorated 
in sgrafhto, adjoin mosaic pendentives which are 
divided from the mosaic dome by a drum of 
masonry banded in colour. Most of these decora- 
tions are beautiful in themselves, as also are the 
cedar furniture and the uniform stained glass by 
Messrs. Burlison and Grylls. | 

This is the last building of Sir Thomas's which 
I shall deseribe—since restoration works, adequately 
enumerated in his biographical notices, are not pos- 
sible subjects for criticism at a distance. I also shall 
do no more than refer to the tower he designed for 
#ara Cathedral in Dalmatia. His learned writings 
and his delightful personality are also subjects 
that the title of my lecture does not allow me to 
touch upon. I do not pretend to have giyen in an 
hour an adequate account of the works of Sir 
Thomas Jackson, nor have I aimed at any sort of 
completeness. I have merely attempted to put 
before you representative examples of his design, 
with such accompanying remarks as might be of 
assistance in the understanding of them. From these 
examples you will have seen his great power and 
versatility in the design of ornament, and I venture 
to think that us a decorator of exceptional skill 
and discrimination his name will long be honoured. 
by these who are not too much occupied in produc- 
ing the architecture of the future to turn their eyes 
occasionally back upon the architecture of the past. 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. GUY DAWBER, F.S.A.) IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F,] said, in proposing the 
vote of thanks, I notice from the paper before me, 
that Dr, Mackail was to have performed this duty, and 
although I cannot hope to follow him as a speaker, I 
am very happy indeed to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr, Goodhart-Rendel for his Paper: I remember an 
old schoolmaster I knew, about whom one of his pupils 
said, “ Whatever else it was in his class-room, it waa 
never dull,” and anybody who heard Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel on a previous occasion when he dealt with the 
Gothic Revival knew he would not be dull. The 
comments he has made, and the aphorisms with 
which he has jewelled his discourse have been beyond 
praise. 

I thought, when he spoke about the generally 
accepted fact that architecture had died at some time 
a little after the great French war, that I disagreed with 
him, and that it would not be dificult to pick up ex- 
amples here and there that showed that the threads of 


tradition had never been dropped, and that one indeed 
could make a very good case to show that it had con- 
tinued right through. For, in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century there were peopl= like John Emmett, 
for instance, followed by Butterfield, Philip Webb, 
Shaw, and many others, whose work was consistently 
good, and showed extraordinary capacity and ability. 
He mentioned New Scotland Yard. [ was present on 
the occasion when there was unveiled the memorial to 
Norman Shaw, a bust and medallion on the wall of 
the building. Professor Lethaby was neat me, and 
I said, “ This building wears extraordinarily well," 
and he replied, “Yes, in more Wave than one,” 
meaning that, apart from the question of the style 
in which it was built, it contained the essentials 
of a fine building, which would never be fost as 
long as the building continued. And there were 
many buildings of the nineteenth century which 
possess those essentials. : 
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* I regarded Sir Thomas Jackson as one who was 
always feeling towards something finer of which he was 
conscious but perhaps never quite reached, He did 
things which were very nearly extraordinarily fine, but 
it scemed to me he was striving for something which 
was a little beyond his reach. But I was sorry we did 
not get more illustrations of the work he actually did 
do: we were told of many works he had carried out, 
but no illustrations of them could be given, Of course, 
such things as the front of Brasenose, at Oxford, which 
everybody knows very well, were extraordinarily fine, 
and I thought the work at Giggleswick, shown on the 
last slide, was also of very great interest. 

1 think Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has done us a very 
great service in bringing before us, in such an interest- 
ing way, the work of one who was a man of very great 
mark in the nineteenth century and in the earlier years 
of the present century. Among his works are many 
notable examples, and in particular I would mention 
the house in Kensington Road, one of the beat build- 
ings of its kind, which caused much comment at the 
time and which will never cease to be regarded as a 
worthy piece of architecture, 

We have listened with the utmost interest and 
pleasure to all that Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has given us, 
and I have the greatest pleasure in proposing a very 
cordial vote of thanks to him for his efforts on our behalf. 

Mr. BASIL H. JACKSON [4.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said: I have listened to Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel’s Paper with the greatest interest. I do not 
think my father ever had very much sympathy with the 
architectural taste of the ‘fifties and the ‘sixties, but that 
probably he had a very considerable share in and re- 
sponsibility for the changed point of view from which 
architecture is looked at to-day. Mr, Goodhart- 
Rende! mentioned my father’s love of detail in archi- 
tecture. I was turning up a book of “ Recollections © 
which he wrote some time ago, in which he mentions 
that when he started his career he was not decided 
whether he would become a painter or an architect, 
and I think, as a reserve, he might have pone to the 
Rar. Gilbert Scott's advice was taken, and my father 
records that in his first conversation with him Gilbert 
Scott talked about the Pre-Raphaelites, who were then 
at the height of their fame. He was running them down; 
my father, who was an admirer of the brethren at that 
time, stood up in their defence. Scott said,“ Well, 
bring your Pre-Raphaelitism into architecture ; that is 
exactly what architecture needs at the present time.” 
I think possibly my father’s love of detail and his com- 
bining painting and sculpture with architecture may 
have been the way in which he did bring Pre-Raphacl- 
itism into architecture, for love of detail was one of the 
chief characteristics of the movement, 

I second, with the greatest pleasure, the vote of 
thanks to Mr, Goodhart-Rendel. 
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The PRESIDENT: I always look forward with 
the greatest pleasure to any paper Mr, Goodhart- 
Rendel may give us. I remember that, only a few 
months ago, he gave us a most entertaining description 
and criticism of the prize drawings, and | should like 
to express the hope that we may induce him to give us 
a paper upon another great architect and pioneer, 
Eden Nesfield. I should like to hear his criticism of 
that architect’s work and the influence he had upon 
architecture, As we know, Eden Nesfield was the 
forerunner of the work which was carried on by 
Norman Shaw end his school, which has had such an 
influence on the domestic architecture of to-day. 

From my very carly youth | was brought up as a 
great admirer of the work of Sir Thomas Jackson, and 
I always looked out for those wonderful drawings 
from his own hand, which we used to see year 
after year in the Architecture Room of the Royal’ 
Academy, He was, like my old master, Sir Ernest 
George, able toexplain, with his own hands, his designs, 
which really so few of us, Il am afraid, do to-day. 

I know Oxford fairly well, There are two build- 
ings there which always give me infinite pleasure, One 
I have heard criticised 2s being overladen with orna- 
ment, but it gives me extreme pleasure ; and that is 
the elevation of Brasenose College to the High Street. 
Any man who has been able to put up a building like 
that in Oxford leaves a testimonial to his memory 23 an 
architect which many of us to-day preatly envy. We 
also greatly admire his Schools at Oxford, a charming 
building, full of interesting and delightful detail. I 
think Mr, Goodhart-Rendel said he had not seen the 
school chapel at Giggleswick. Some years ago I spent 
a long morning examining it from top to bottom; the 
marvellous way in which the detail of that building had 
been carried out was a revelation to me—the stalls, the 
organ-cas¢, the mosaic marble work. The whole of the 
work is a wonderful testimony to Sir Thomas's power 
as a great designer and master of detail, 

The vote was carried by acclamation, 

Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL {in reply): I am 
really more grateful than perhaps I can say for the very 
kind remarks which have been made, I think Mr. 
Keen, when he accused me of subscribing to the view, 
which I quoted, that architecture died at any period, 
quite misunderstood me, because I have a passion for 
Butterfield, and almost a diseased admiration for 
Waterhouse, which makes me forget almost everything 
else in architecture when I ponder over the detail work 
of those masters, But I think I am justified in my 
statement that it was a general creed, if not with 
architects, with outside critics, that architecture stopped 
and that was about eighty years before the propounder 
of it writes. I have merely endeavoured to give a 
humble tribute to a great decorator and a very 
distinguished architect. 
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The Palace of Knossos: An Example in Conservation 
BY THEODORE FYFE [F.). 


A visit to the site of Knossos after a lapse of 18 years 
has been an experience of the utmost value. Before 
describing the changes produced by the hand of time, a 
brief explanation of the Cretan climate is necessary. 
‘There is a rainy season in Crete which begins in the late 
autumn and persists through the winter until February, 
or sometimes March. During this annual period storms 
of great severity, with high wind and driving rain, often 
occur; snow is constant in the upper regions and is not 
exceptional in lower lying areas nearer the coast, such as 
the one in which Knossos is situated. I was quite pre- 
pared to see more disintegration than 1s actually evident. 
The gypsum paving and many of the wall blocks have 
suffered severely, especially—and this applies generally— 
where the material is from a pronounced crystalline 
stratum. On the other hand, the great orthostatic slabs 
of the original (Middle Minoan [11) west wall and other 
wall blocks of the same period, being of more closely- 
knit texture, are still remarkably well preserved : many 
more years ought to elapse before they lose any of their 
essential character. 

‘There is practically no evidence of complete disintegra- 
tion even in the fimaiest rubble walling of the palace, 
which 1s a tribute to the tenacity of the binding material, 
perhaps owing partly to ita gradual assimilation of the 
magnificent lime plaster which covered the surfaces of 
these walls in their original state. [tis clear that Minoan 
building in material and method was of much greater 
permanency than would appear at first sight. “There was 
also a careful differentiation of building method to suit 
various elements in the composition of the palace, which 
if too intricate a subject to be dealt with here, but it 
rosy be said that it increases our respect for the Minoan 
achievernent, ‘The element of wood construction 1s now 
very well understood by the world at large, but it has been 
a standing wonder that the walls could be so remarkably 
well preserved after the wood had perished and very 
obviously, in many places, by fire. It now appears 
evident that most of the lower parts of the rubble walling 
remain practically as they were built—a mixture of stones, 
sun-dried brick and the sun-dried clay backing of the 
lime plaster and woodwork. ‘This was so coherent as, 
in many cases, to defy destruction. 

But after giving duc weight to all these factora of 
permanency, it is quite clear that the palace, as a whole, 
would gradually become a shapeless and almost unin- 
telligible ruin unless some practical methods were adopted 
tO ensure protection from the elements for its more 
essential features. “These methods have been adopted by 
Sir Arthur Evans with constant and unwearying fore- 
thouvht in all available time since the first vears of excava- 
tion. Much of the earlier work of preservation was 
necessarily tentative and experimental. This is now 
being replaced to o great extent by more permanent 
methods, and a lot of additional work has been done, The 
Cretan mechanic has discovered the properties and uses 
of reinforced concrete (¢fon a@rmeée), and all re-con- 
stitutions intended to represent woodwork as well as a 


great deal of other necessary construction are now being 
carried out in this material, by the use of local cement, 
river sand and gravel (this last of a high quality), together 
with tron rods and wire in a sound, if somewhat ele- 
mentary method, 

Mention has been made of the word “ re-constitution." 
It i9 one expressly used and desired to be used by Sir 
Arthur himself, and it mects the case very well, Such 
work as this is not, and ought not to be, “ restoration,” 
Its objects are (1) to preserve those key positions of the 
palace plan and structure already existing that are essential 
for its proper understanding, and (2) to suggest to the 
campetent observer further methods of construction and 
finish that years of study of evidences in fresco, ete., have 
elucidated. About the general soundness of outlook in 
these re-constitutions there can be no doubt whatever : 
nothing that has been done is cither wild or improbable. 
So far as actual structure is concerned, there is hardly a 
single bit of the mew work that is not based on facts as 
certam ag any such facts can be. Nothing at once so 
daring or so thorough has ever been attempted on any 
ancient site im Europe or probably anywhere. The 
whole achievement is a great example, and the fact that 
the explorer has carried it out almost entirely with his 
own unaided resources in single-minded devotion to 
research is one of which all Britishers may well be proud. 

The principal objective of the present year's campaign 
ia the “ Royal Villa,” an exceptionally interesting house 
excavated m 1903, in a sheltered position some 200 yards 
from the N.E. corner of the palace. From the dominant 
character of its plan (a central seat or throne raised and 
balustraded from the end of the main hall and lit from 
above by means of a clerestory well, a most interesting 
feature) it seems quite probable that this “ villa” may 
have been the summer retreat of some important royal 
personage, pethaps even of the priest-king himself, ‘T 
house belongs to the earlier part of the first late Minoan’ 
period, which was the great period of the later palace, 
and it was built at a time when gypsum was relatively 
plentiful. ‘T’o this fortunate fact we owe the well- 
preserved ashlar facing of gypsum blocks in the main 
staircase and the pillar room with the very complete 
evidences of wooden beam construction in the floor over 
the pillar room. Above the first landing the well-pre- 
served main staircase from ground to first floor is bifur- 
cated, and as the only apparent reason for this in the plan 
is the securing of a certain privacy we have here an 
additional rezson for considering that the villa was a place 
of same distinction. 

Important as are the re-constirution works involved in 
the provision of the major part of the upper floor of the 
Royal Villa, they are overshadowed in an archeological 
sense by the discovery of additional elements in the great 
south propyl@um of the western half of the palace. It is 
not possible to say much about these at present; it is 
sufficient to indicate that they throw a very important 
light on the relations between Knossos and Tiryns and 
give greater coherence to the system of upper floor halls 
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to which they formed the approach. It will now become 
possible to assemble the entire plan of the propyleum, 
both in its earlier form, which dates from the lest Middle 
Minoan period (say 1700 B-C.), and in its later form (that 
of the beginning of the first late Minoan period) after the 
earthquake, which is the only explanation of certain 
evidences of destruction and abandonment occurring at a 
neriod which might otherwise have had unbroken con- 
tinuity. In rg0o, fallen back from o wall, waa found 
the well-known fresco of the “ cup-bearer,"" belonging to 
the later propyl#um and perhaps the most important 
piece of Cretan fresco in existence. Beneath the later 
pavement, .7o cm. down, were found the fragments of the 
carved stone rosette band, of unsurpassed workmanship 
and belonging to the earlier propylzum, It is significant 
of the monumental character of this region of the palace. 

Re-constitutions in the western section of the palace 
now loom as large as, or even larger than, the more ob- 
vious ones carried out many years earlier in the Domestic 
Quarter of the eastern section. When they come to be 


finally put on paper and appear in the second volume of 
Sir A. Evans's book, they will be a revelation of the first 
Importance. 

Of the Candia Museum it is difficult to speak in 
measured terms. [tis certainly one of the most important 
museums inthe world, Nowhere else can be found such 
an unparalleled assortment of objects representing the 
output of this great civilisation. ‘The museum is bound 
to grow, as exploration in Crete has still been strictly 
limited. Sir Arthur has excavated several of the houses 
near the Knossos palace, but it is clear that there were 
hundreds of these houses, constituting a great town with 
the palace, on its acropolis, as a centre. ‘The French 
have recently excavated an extremely interesting palace 
at Malia, about 20 miles east of Knosses, mear the coast. 
The Cretan authorities have also laid bare a little ritual 
centre, right on the coast about seven miles from the port 
of Knossos, which contained several very large bronze 
double axes among other finds, The western part of 
Crete is still practically unexplored. 


The Arts in Early England’ 


BY PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON [F-.] 


Professor Baldwin Brown's great work on “ The Arts in 
Early England” has long since becorne a classic with 
architects and antiquaries. ‘The volume under review is 
only No. 2 in a series of five, published between 1903 and 
1921 : and Volumes If and V—the latter dealing with the 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, the Gospels of Lindis- 
farne, and other Christian monuments of Northumbria— 
are pre-cmirt of interest to archeologists of an 
architectural bent: Volume II, indeed, is « text-book, 
and in its enlarged and revised form is indispensable to 
the student. It is both curious and instructive to reflect 
upon the mutations in the study of our national pre- 
Conquest architecture. A century ago, when John 
Carter and John Britton, those veteran antiquaries, who 
have left us a permanent legacy of invaluable records, had 
run, or nearly run, their race, “' Norman " and “ Saxon ™ 
were practically convertible terms: and even skilled 
antiquaries had hardly begun to distmguish between the 
two in point of technique and date. Britton, in the 
fifth volume of his Architectural Antiquities," published 
in 1821, brought together for the first time a number of 
engravings of actual Saxon churches, drawn by such 
artists Mackensi¢ and the elder Pugin, and these 
focussed public attention on discriminating between pre- 
and post-Conquestarchitecture. Another earnest student 
and draughtaman—perhaps the best and most accurate 
antiquarian draughtsman of his day or ours—the late 
Mr. Wm. Twopeny, co-operated with these pioneer 
investigators; but to Mr. ‘Thomas Rickman, F.5.A., 
belongs the credit of the first systematic attempt to 
investigate and schedule the surviving example of Saxon 
architecture, published as an appendix to his “ Attempt 
to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England.” 

*The Arts in Errly England. New Edition of Volume I: 
Anglo-Saxon Architecture: By G. Baldwin Hrown, M.A., 
LL.D., F.B.A., ete. London: John Murray, Albemurle Street, 











So far, the investigations had’ been constructive ; but 
here comes in the mischievous work of the destructive 
critic. Mr. J. H. Parker, having acted as foster-mother to 
Rickman’s offspring, devoured the nurse-child, and calmly 
announced that there was no such thing os a Saxon 
church still in existence ; and he forthwith m subsequent 
editions of “ Rickman,” omitted the appendix on Saxon 
architecture, Never was there a more ecmp'ecte volte 
face, a more stupid blunder. Most people tock Mr, 
Parker's ipse dixit for gospel, and the study of cur pre- 
Conquest buildings became suspect and neglected save 
by the discerning few. 

The next turn of the wheel came with the late J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., who vigorously revived the study 
in an admirable treatise, teeming with plans, published in 
the Archeological Journal of 1896, in which he was 
assisted by Mr. C. R. Peers. Mr. Micklethwaite 
restored the study of Saxon architecture to its rightful 
position of importance, and prepared the way for Professor 
Baldwin Brown's great work. 

The new edition of Volume I] almost amounts to a re- 
casting and is greatly increased in letterpress and illustra- 
tions, The 351 pages of 1903 are extended to 508 in 
1925. ‘There are many greatly needed corrections and 
amplifications, and much entirely new matter; while the 
excellent ilustrations have grown from 175 to 210, and. 
now include, besides the photographs of the baluster 
shafta at Jarrowand Monkwearmouth, other photographic 
plates of the ormamental coffered work of the Hritford 
arch, the Wolf's head, font and carved angel at Decer- 
hurst, and one of the wonderful fying angels at Bracdford- 
on-Avon., Besides these welcome additions there are 
fresh plans of Hexham Abbey and of St. Augustine's 
Abbey, Canterbury—the latter by Mr. Peers, recording 
the epoch-making discoveries of the late Sir William St. 
John Hope and the Rev. R. U. Potts, F.S.A., Bursar of 
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St. Augustine's College—discovenes that cannot be eaid 
to be completed to this moment, after more than a 
quarter-of-a-century s research. By the way, we note 
that within the last week or two, Mr. Peers has reported, 
as the result of personal investigation, that the romed 
Church of Stone-by-Paversham (p. 116) is of twelfth 
century work—not in the earliest Saxon group. 

Not the least valuable features in the book are the map 
at the end, on which are marked the churches admitted to 
Professor Baldwin Brown's list, and that list itself, much 
extended and amplified in the new edition. It is in 
regard to these that this reviewer feels bound to enter a 


gentle but firm disclaimer, firat as to the excision of 


a group of early churches in West Sussex, Surrey and 
Kent, all possessing marked Saxon criteria. Having had 
several of these in hand for repair, he is able to speak with 
an exceptional degree of acquaintance. Two such are 
admitted to the Professor's list for the first time— 
Witley in Surrey, and Poling, Sussex, because in cach 
case this reviewer brought to light double-splayed, 
plaster-coated windows, with the remains of original oak 
shutters in position at the junctuon of inner and outer 
splays. Om the other hand, the claims of such churches 
as Cheam, Hascombe and Wonersh, in Surrey, and 
Darenth, Wilmington and Wouldham, Kent, where 
double-splayed windows have been found, are passed 
over.” Jt seems to be ignored that the pre-Conquest 
builders were not confined to one form of fenestration—the 
double-splayed—though this is eminently characteristic : 
but they often employed an ordinary loop, round-headed 
or triangular-headed, and single or in pairs, as at Somp- 
ting, Bosham, Worth and Deerhuret, ‘Thus, at West- 
hampnet, Sussex, and Fetcham, Surrey, where all the 
technique and the lavish use of Roman material favour a 
pre-Conquest date, Professor Baldwin Brown relegates 
the churches to a post-Conquest peried, together with 
Ford and Walberton, presumably because the windows 
are not double-splayed. Now it happened that the present 
writer repaired the little church of Ford in 1899, and 
found, besides a stone with interlaced otmament, loop 
windows of a peculiar plan, and an early shallow plinth, 
in marked contrast with similar Early Norman features 
in the same samall building, At Walberton besides 
western quoins of Roman ‘brick, a Saxon gable-cross was 
found in 1904. Another point arises In connection with 
the Sussex churches of Lyminster and Selham, When 
repairing the former in 1902, this reviewer found that the 
eleventh century south doorway of the nave was a 
“through.” opening, without rbate, and that the north 
doorway at Selham still retams an early wooden door- 
frame, planted on the internal angles of the through 
opening —an arrangement which, while it exactly resembles 
the entrance to 9 primitive English cottage or a mud cabin 
in Ireland, is entirely unlike the rebated stone frame of all 
Norman doorways. Dozens of Saxon doorways, scheduled 


TT 





®In the case of Hascombe and Wonersh, “ restoration " has 
obliterated these. ‘There was another at Stoke d'Abernon, 
in the north wall of the nave, before the disastrous “ restora- 
tion of the ‘sixties. ‘Two remain at Wilmington, ane at 

ouldham, At Darenth, where the window is of Roman 
bricks, the mid-wall shutter remains in its groove. 
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as such by Professor Baldwin Brown, are planned as 

"through " openings, that in Earls Harton Church: tower 
(p. ane), for example, or those at Hradford-on-Avon, 
(p.296). Surely, too, the mterlaced work and dragcns 
uf Selbatiy ure pre-Cenquest, beyond a doubr, 

In the north wall of the chancel of Prittlewell Church, 
Fssex, is one of these “ through " doorways constructed 
of Roman bricks, strangely overlooked by the compilers 
of the Essex Inventory. The bricks do not radiate 
from the arch-centre. 

The Historical Monuments Surveys of the Counties 
are calling the attention of students to many out-of-the- 
wavy Saxon churches, such as the remarkable example at 
Hadstock, Essex, where the north doorway, again a 
“through” opening, retains its coeval door and ironwork.t 

The extraordinary fact of the survival of a veritab!e 
timber spire, of not on'y the actual shape, but the very 
timbers of its Saxcn builders—the famous four-gabled 
spire of Sompt ng—makes one wonder whether there 
may not be, here and there, a church-roof of this remote 
epoch. We know that authentic instances of Norman 
roofs remiin. Why not Saxcn? 

One would have welcomed a chapter on the develop- 
ment from a Saxon nave and square chancel imto nave, 
axial tower and apsidal chancel in the Norman pericd : 
another on Saxon building stones, tool marks, e.z. 
the herring bone varie!v (as at Branscombe, Devon), and 
the use of stucco, in which the Saxons were adepts; also 
a chapter on Saxon wall paintings, amith’s work, etc, 

It is to be hoped that mterest m this still obscure 
500 years of our mative architecture wifl grow apace— 
certainly tt is a case of the appetite growing with eating— 
and that Professor Baldwin Brown will be called upon 
for yet another editeon af his great work, which shall be 
even more comprehensive and detailed, both in text 
and illustrations. Meanwhile, we can thank him most 
cordially for a mapnificent piece of work: and as 
“through " and “thorough " are the same word, we can 
add—* Well and through-l!y done | "’ 


The Library 


NOTES oy Mewmers of tHe Litrepatone Cosme on 
Recent AcQgUIsITIONS, 


[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 


more detailed criticism]. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 
2 vols,, by Oscar Faber, 


In these two slight volumes, which are in use in the leading 
architectural schools, the author presents his subject in a form 
intelligible to the beginner. Thev are, in his own words, 
“ Suitable for the large and j ificreasing number of people who 
do not aspire to @ specialist's knowledge, but want a clear 
understanding of the general principles involved in reinforced 


concrete, Incidentally, they serve as introduction to the 
author’ . hichly technical work, “ Reinforeed Concrete 
Design.” T. MoM. C. 


+ Even the unirispeesionsd scribe of the Survey aI this 
door as “ possibly contemporary with the doorway, a pre- 
Conquest work of the eleventh century": and adds that 
“ traces of human skin have been found on it.” 
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Reviews 


SOHO BEFORE THE HOUSES. (The Early History 
of Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho and their Neigh- 
hourhood, by C. L, Kingsford, F.S.4., Cambridge 
University Press. 2s, 6d. net. 9 in. by 6 1,) 

The first development of inner London and the laying 
out of strects on its fields must always be a fascinating 
study, but in most districts go little is known of the rural 
condition or of the growth of buildings that conjecture is 
apt to cool the reader's interest ; in this book we are able 
to follow the steady tide of buildings spreading along the 
country lanes and over the fields, and to follow it all the 
more closely as very many of the actual original houses are 
still standing. 

This book originally commenced as a description of a 
map drawnin 1585 as an “ exhibit “ina lawsuit to decide 
the ownership of Gelding’s Close, a field immediately to the 
west of Poland Street, and it covers an area of about three- 
quarters of a square mile extending from a little east of 
the church of St, Martin's in the Fields to a little west of 
Bond Street and from Oxford Street to Trafalgar Square, 
the map having been published in facsimile by the London 
Topographical Socicty, and being only two years later 
the oldest known map of any part of London. The 
description gradually and very fortunately developed in 
Mr. Kingsford's able hands into a volume of 175 pages, 
thoroughly readable and excellently illustrated, clomng 
with a small scale reproduction of the map overprinted 
on a modern map of the district drawn by Mr. T. 0. 
Thirtle [4.], which enables the reader to understand the 
original plan, and adds very greatly to the interest of the 
book, but it would have been an improvement if this small 
reproduction could have been rendered clearer by the 
removal from the block of the stains of age on the onginal. 

The history commences with an account of the owner- 
ship of the land from the time when it belonged to West- 
minster Abbey and carries it through the several owner- 
ships to that of the Crown who granted leases and 
freeholds in comparatively small areas with licences to 
build, so that the whole was built over in the short space 
of a century, leaving it as we now know it except for the 
formation of Regent Street, Charing Cross Road and 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 

The description of the formation of the streets and 
squares and the origin of their names, frequently trom 
those of the builders, with the dates and positions of the 
more important houses and the extent of building along 
the streets at various dates is explained in such careful 
detail as to make error impossible. 

Most of the original fields were Lammas Lands or 
common fields for pasture after Lammas in each year, 
and as a consequence, when building commenced, com- 
pensation become payable to the parish ; these fields wer 
intersected by numerous lanes which have survived in the 
partof Regent Street west of the Quadrant (Suggen Lane), 
Wardour Street (Coleman Hedge Lane), Haymarket, 5t. 
Martin's Lane, Shaftesbury Avenue and the northern part 
of Charing Cross Road, while the line of many of the new 
streets, such as Savile Row and Beak Street, follow the 
lines of the old hedges between the fields. A large part of 
the area was the conduit head from which the City was 
supplied with water, the Avbrook, which gave its name 


to Ebury Manor, following the line of South Moulton 
Lane, From this connection the present ownership of a 
large area by the City Corporation takes its origin, the 
City having the night, exercised in 1628, to acquire lands 
from the King at 28 years’ purchase in discharge of a debt. 

Conduit Street runs diagonally across the Conduit 
Meadow which contained the spring. 

The great westward movement of the wealthier classes 
seems to have been duc to a desire for more open sur- 
roundings than they had formerly enjoyed, from the fre- 
quent references in the quotations from documents, to the 
desire for fresh air and an outlook over the country, al- 
though this desire should have prevented the close build- 
ing which accompanied the movement, and Mr. Kings- 
ford's regret that Wren, the Surveyor-General, when 
granting licences to build, did not prepare a town-planning 
scheme, will be shared by all. | 

The book forms the best possible argument to all 
interested to join the London Topographical Society. 

Gitsert H. Lovecnove [F.]. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS ANCIENT 
ART. By 7. G. Noppen. Ed. J. Burrow & Co., 
Lid., 43, 45 & 47 Kingsway, London 

The literature on Westminster Abbey is so extensive, 
and the subject has been-so exhaustively dealt with, that 
it becomes successively more and more difficult for any 
fresh writer on the building to break new ground. — 

Dean Stanley's words in the preface to his Westminster 
Memorials, that “it would be absurd for any modern 
work to make pretensions to more than a rearrangement 
of already existing material,” naturally applies to-day 
with even greater truth than it did sixty years ago; for 
since then, through the laborious researches of many 
eminent antiquaries, much more of permanent value has 
been recorded. Apart from several minor, but important, 
contributions which have appeared tin Archeeologia and 
the antiquarian and technical journals, in the present 
century alone several books have been published which 
must always rank amongst the standard works of reference 
on the subject. 

Westminster Abbey and its Ancient Art, the latest book 
on the Abbey, does not claim to rank in this category, 
and the reader must expect to find little that has not 
appeared before. The author, Mr. J. G. Noppen, has 
aimed at providing “a work which will first mect the 
requirements of the beginner and then assist him in the 
more serious considerations of the various interesting 
studies which the Abbey offers.” 

For this laudable endeavour the author, as well as 
having carefully studied the building, has rightly made 
himself familiar with the latest available works on the 
subject, and his marked indebtedness to Professor 
Lethaby is especially acknowledged. 

The book is of companionable size and is concisely 
and interestingly written. It is arranged in six chapters, 
of which the first three deal with the tradition and history, 
the Church and the Monastic buildings respectively, and 
the last three with the work of the craftamen and the 
heraldry, Then follow appendices discussing the Con- 
fessor's Church, the Lady Chapel of Henry III (in which 
a theory is advanced based on little more than conjecture), 
and a page on the construction of Henry VII's Chapel. 

Erasest A. R. Ransvra [4.]. 
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John Sell Cotman 


By W. HILTON NASH [Ret. F,] 
There is little doubt that the works of the early masters The drawings were collected by the Rev. James Bulwer, 
af Water Colour Art are becoming every day more and who was one of the artist's early patrons, and who prob- 
more appreciated and a visit to Walker’s Gallery, 16:8 ably took lessons from Cotman, or at least was influenced 
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New Bond Street, where an excellent collection of the 
deswings of John Sell Cotman are on view, will appesl ability. a 
to overs of water colours especially to those Born in Norwich in 1 (Cotman varied 

are interested in architectural drauchtsmanship. ge , peed 


by his warks, Mr, Bulwer was himself an artist of some 


success and failure, and, ss is the case sometimes with 
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Ruiwen Pies of THe Crossinc of Tuerrorp Ansey Cuurcn, Norrore. By J. 5. Cotman 
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men of genius, his mind became affected in later years, 
and he died in 1842, being then sixty years of age. 

Among the most notable drawings in the exhibition 
may be mentioned No, 6, Norwich Cathedral (the interior 
of Jesus Chapel), a very charming drawing, showing the 
tomb of Sir Thomas Windham in the foréground, “The 
colouring is delicate and the cool greys and browns pre- 
dominate. In No. 11, “ Window im the Choir of the 
Grey Friars, Norwich,” we have the same rich colour 
and the grey tone of the stone work is relieved by the 
red brick which fills in the lower portion of the windows. 
™ Cranworth Church, Norfolk " (No, 16), is one of three 
dmwings of this building, and its in colour, the others 
being in Indian ink wash and pencil, 

Perhaps one of the most striking drawings is No. 24, 
“Ruins of East Barsham Hall, Norfolk.” ‘This fine 
specimen of Tudor architecture is worthily represented, 
and the colour of the bickwork is enhanced by the grey 
stone mullions of the windows, and a look of solidity is 
imparted to the building without any heaviness of 
colouring. In No, $7, “‘Ternngton, St. Clement's 
Church,” we have an example of pure line drawing un- 
relieved by any colour, and the rich carving to the entrance 
porch is cleverly drawn, The ruined East Window of 
Walsingham Prory,” No, 22, 1s well represented m one 
of the most forcible drawings in the collection, and calls 
to mind the vigour and strength of Piranesi, to whom 
Corman is said to have been indebted for some of his 
effects. ‘The artist was not exclusively devoted to archi- 
tectural drawings, some of his landscapes have much 
charm, but there are not many at this exhibition. 

Cotman was for some years drawing master at King’s 
College, School, London, and in “ ‘The Life of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti,” by William Turner, we read “ The 
drawing master was the most intereating person of all— 
the celebrated member of the Norwich School of Painting, 
John Sell Cotman. He was aged 55 when Dante Rosetti 
entered the Ring's College School, an alert forceful- 
looking man, of moderate stature, with fine well moulded 
face, which testified to an impulsive nature somewhat 
worn and worried. He seemed sparing of speech, but 
high strung in what he said, In fact the seeds of macness 
lurked in this distinguished artist, although, apart from 
a rather excitable or abrupt manner in ruling his bear 
garden, | never noticed any symptoms of it.” 

Some visitors to the exhibition may be disappointed at 
the large number of pencil and wash drawings, many of 
which were made for the purpose of illustration, and may 
be seen reproduced in Specqmens of Architectural Anti- 
quities of Norfolk. We notice the grand old tower of 


Cromer and the quaint round towers of the churches of — 


Repps, Morton and Aylmerton, in a style of architecture 
peculiar to Norfolk. | 

Cotman began in later years to make it his study to 
express detail without slavishly copying it; he had a 
perfect knowledge of the laws of construction, whether 
in the facade of a cathedral or the massive foliage of a 
tree, He frequently used the reed pen, which was so 
often employed by Prout. , 

Although the present exhibition does not give on 
adequate impression of the variety and scope of Cotman’s 
work, which included landscapes and seascapes, both 
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in water colour and oil, for architectural studies it is 

beyond praise and should on no account be neglected. 
The two tlustrations accombanying this article are pub- 

lished by courtesy of Watker's Galleries, 118 New Bond St... 


THE HI-CENTENARY OF SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 
EXHIBITION AT THE Soane Museum. 


‘This year being the bi-centenary of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
who was born 1664 and died March 1726 at his houge, 
now demolished, in Whitehall, a special exhibition has 
been arranged in the Architectural Library of Sir John 
Soane’s Muscum, 13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Jt deals 
with a grandiose project of 1702, the year of Queen 
Anne's accession, for the completion of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, As early as July 1703, Vanbrugh was placed on the 
Royal Commission for building the Hospital, and this may 
have been an outcome of his labours now exhibited. So 
very little is known of his early essays in architecture, 
before or concurrent with Castle Howard and Blenheim, 
that a certain amount of incredulity may be expected in 
respect of the drawings now exhibited. ‘They have been 
drawn out by the Curator from half drawings and sketches 
of the temperamental hastiness associated with the idea of 
the dramatist-architect, who so suddenly, from the public 
point of view, revealed himself as a great architect. 

Such sketches by Str John Vanbrugh are extremely 
rare, and those in the Soane Museum are not of a char- 
acter to have attracted hitherto the attention they deserve. 
‘The great scale of the scheme is characteristic. There is 
an oval forecourt 360 by 270 leading up to a great portico 
of the same width as that of University College, behind 
which ts planned a great chapel with a dome twice the 
size of those existing at Greenwich, and three-fifths of 
that of St. Paul's itself, 

This high invention must have alarmed Good Queen 
Anne, and‘a second was then produced of a sufficiently 
monumental character, 

In addition to these two schemes, a photo of the first 
plan of Blenheim, and a sketch for an obelisk commemor- 
ating the victory, are shown, Sir John Soane’s Museum 
Is -open free, 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
‘Thursdays and Fridays until the end of August. 


Correspondence 


OLD BRIDGES. 
To the Editor, Jounsma., R.J.B.A— 

Dear 5r8,—No one who saw the charming exhibition 
of sketches and drawings of Old French Bridges can 
have failed to enjoy it nor, | fancy, to think within himself 
“ Could we not do this in England ?” 

We have neither the antiquities, nor the rich colouring, 
of Frances's southern regions, but we must have a goodly 
number of ancient bridges in very picturesque sur- 


“roundings, 


Ttoccurs to me that the A.A,, together with the B.1.B.A.. 
might arrange to collect and create the collection, and that 
some enterprising publisher might undertake the issue. 

The set, or part of it, would form an admirable subject 
for more than one A.A. excursion.—Yours faithfully, 

R. Lancron Core [F] 
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Thames Bridges 


ROYAL COMMISSION TO BE APPOINTED 


Mr. Baldwin stated in the House of Commons on 
16 June, in answer to a question by Sir W. Davison, that 
the Government intend to appoint a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the whole question of the Thames bridges 
in London. 7 

The discussion on the matter in the House waa reported 
in The Trmes as follows : 

Sir W. Davison (Kensington &., U.) asked the Prime Minister 
whether he would appoint o special committee of qualifed 
sersons to consider and report as rapidly as possible on the 
bridges over the Thames in the London area, and their ap- 
proaches, as to what additional bridces, if any, were required, 
or would shortly be required, and of these which, in the opimtor 
of the committee, was of the greatest urgency and should first be 
proceeded with ; and, pending the report of such committee, 
whether csentations would be made to the Corporation of 
the City of I action with regard to the 





. ‘St. Paul's Bridge. 
=i Mr. Baldwin, Prime Iinister (Bewdley): Having regard to 
the public anxiety which the question of the London brides 
has aroused and to the variety of interests and circumstances 
which have to be taken into account in this connection, the 
Government have decided to 9 3 yrs a Royal Commission in 
order that the whole subject bridges over the Thames 
he Lendon area may be impartially and authoritatively 


in the L 
reviewed. | 

Sir W. Davison: I thank the right hon. gentleman for the 
sympathetic reply he has given to this suggestion, Will he also 
urge the Commission to bring wp their report a8 soon as 
possible, as the matter is one of great urgency ¢ 

Mr. Baldwin: I think the matter of time is Very important. 

Me. Day (Southwark, Central, Lab.) ; Will the Government 
adopt the Royal Commission's Report when it ts presented ? 

Mr: Baldwin: | do not know that that is matter for the 
Government. [must wait till the reportis made, * 

Mr. Sandeman (Lancs., Middleton and Prestwich, U.): Is 
work going to begin at Waterloo Bridge at ance, or is it going to 
gwait the ? 

Mr, Baldwin : 1 cannot answer thar. 

The Times, in the course of a leading article under the 
title of “A Wise Decision,” commented on the Pnme 
Minister's decision os follows : 

Mr. Baldwin stated yesterday at question-time in the 
Howse of Commons thatthe Government intend to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole question 
of the Thames bridges in London, This wise decision— 
the course for which we have consistently pleaded during 
the more recent stages of the controversy, or rather of the 
various controversies, which the future of the bridges has 
aroused—will meet with widespread approval. Itopens the 
door to the only means by which, without prejudice and 
without favour, the highly complex problem may finally be 
settled to the general satisfaction. Any other course of 
action, however wise and however reasonable might be the 
conclusions reached on each or all of the separate factors ” 
of the problem, would inevitably leave a feeling of soreness 
and of unfair treatment in the minds of one or other of the 
disputant parties, With the appointment of the Commis- 
sion, that uncomfortable p: ct disappears. ‘The advo- 
cates and the opponents of each particular scheme will have 
full opportunities of laying their respective cases before 


an independent and authoritative tribunal. The findings of 
the Commission cannot possibly please them all, Im each 
individual case—in those notably of the proposed Sr, 
Paul's Bridge, Waterloo Bridge, and the bridge or bridges 
at Charing Cross—they will cause disappointment either 
to the proposers or to the opposers of the separate under- 
takings involved. But they should cause no heartburnings 
on either side, and, because of the broader views which the 
tribunal will be in a position to take—in comparison with 
any ane of the bodies now concerned—it may be hoped 
that they will result in the adoption of a consistent and 
lasting policy which will be generally accepted on the 
ground that it is most likely to serve the highest interests, 
in every respect, of London and its present and future 
inhabitants. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE: L.C.C AND THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

On the understanding that full liberty of action 
to deal with any emergency that may arise is retained, 
the London County Council decided on June 22 
to defer the rebuilding of Waterloo Bridge, pending 
the report of the Royal Commission on Thames 
Bridges. ‘The competition for designs for a new bridge 
isto proceed. ‘The Improvements Committee brought 
up an emergency report dealing with the situation 
created by the decision of the Prime Minister to 
appoint such a Commussion, 

LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE MEDAL, 
1925. 
Awarpep To Sin Epwiw L. Lutyens. 

The jury entrusted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects with the Award of the London Street 
Architecture Medal have announced their award 
for the year 1925. 

After careful examination of drawings and photo- 
graphs of all the buildings which were nominated for 
the honour, the jury has given its award in fayour 
of “ Britannic House,” Finsbury Circus, E.C., de- 
signed by Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 

® The London Street Architecture Medal is awarded 
annually to the Architect who has designed a building 
of merit completed during the three preceding years 
within a radius of four miles from Charing Cross. 
INDIA OFFICE: SURVEYOR AND CLERK OF 

THE WORKS, 

The Secretary of State for India in Council] has ap- 
pointed Mr. H. M. Edwards to be Surveyor and Clerk 
of ie Works, Indias Office, with effect from the 21st June, 
ig20. 

On the nomination of the President, Mr. Max Clarke 
(F.] served on the Selection Board which was appointed 
to consider the applications for this position, 
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The Franco-British Union of Architects 
Sixth Annual General Meeting 


BY H. P. L. CART DE LAFONTAINE [4.], O.B.E., T.D. 


The annual meeting or Congress of the Franco-British 

Union of Architects which, up to the present time, has 
‘been held in either London or Paris (in accordance with 

the Statutes of the Union) was, this year, arranged to take 
place in an English provincial centre—the ancient city of 
Canterbury. 

The innovation originated in «a suggestion by the 
French Committee that it would be a pleasant change to 
meet in a Plage de la cite Anglaise. This suggestion came 
before the British Committee last November, but a 
review of the architectural attractions of Folkestone, 
Brighton or Ramsgate led to the modification of the 
onpinal suggestion and the selection of «Canterbury as a 
suitable centre. 

The very interesting programme which was subse- 
quently drawn up made this meeting one of the most 
successful which has taken place and had the additianal 
advantage of being unaffected by the coal stnke, owing 
to the use of motor transport. 

The following French members attended the meeting : 
Monsieur A, Defrasse (President) and Mme. Defrasse, 
MM. Bérard; Bruel (representing the President of the 
Société Centrale) Chretien-Lalanne Legros (President 
S.A.D.G.); Lisch; Louvet (Past President F.B.U.A.), 
representing the Minister of Fine Arts; Remaury; and 
‘Schneider (Hon. Secretary 5.A.D.G. and F.B.U.A.), who 
were met on their arrival at Dover by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A. (Viee-President), Lieut.-Col. Cart de 
Lafontaine, O.B.E. (Secretary General), Messrs. H. C. 
Bradshaw (Secretary, Royal Fine Art Commission) and 
L. de Sotssons, O.B.E., S.A.D.G, 

‘Two visits were arranged on the way to Canterbury 
and the party proceeded by motor coach—less one 
member lost in the Customs examination at Dover—to 
Waldershoare Park, the seat of the Earl of Guilford. 

Here the visitors were greatly impressed by the fine 
park with its magnificent trees. “Time did not permit 
of more than a very brief visit to the house iteelf, which is a 
good example of the English nobleman'’s seat of the 
eighteenth century and was in part remodelled some years 
ago by Sir Reginald Blomfield. The alterations— 
“restorations "" in the best sense of the word—have 
preserved the character of the house while increasing its 

The next halt was at Steurry Court, which was reached 
after a drive through some typical English country and 
villages such as Chillenden, Wingham and Fordwich, 
which still remain unspoilt examples of the charm of our 
countryside, where many periods and styles are combined 
into a harmonious whole. 

Art Sturry the visitors were recerved and entertained to 
a welcome tea by the Viscountess Milner. Sturry is ane 
of the most charming Tudor houses imaginable, set in a 
garden of pleasant lawns and clipped yew hedges with 


the little river Stour as a boundary to the north and the 
churchyard adjoining on the south. 

An old uthe barn, with a fine sweep of unbroken roof, 
mellow in colouring with the passing of time, closes the 
view opposite the entrance front. 

After an hour or so spent in these pleasant surroundings 
we proceeded onwards to Canterbury, which was reached 
before dusk and which immediately captivated our 
French friends. Several of the party, undaunted by 
their journey, set out after dinner to explore its by- 
ways, While others gathered in the lounge of the hotel to 
one of those informal discussions of architectural problems 
which haye made the Union a valuable adjunct to the 
older professional societies on both sides of the Channel, 

In fact, these informal talks are the raison d'étre of the 
annual meetings : it is generally far more profitable to 
discuss matters of architectural practice such as housing 
schemes, the preservation of rural amenities, architectural 
competitions, and new constructional methods and 
materials than to listen to a series of papers, followed by a 
dreary and perfunctory discussion and terminated by 
votes of thanks. For this reason no papers are read at 
the Congress, no speeches are prepared and the formal 
meeting is limited to the minimum which is necessary 
for the transaction of business, 

The annual general meeting on Friday, 4 June, w 
preceeded by a meeting of the Bureau, when the nomina- 
tions of Sir Reginald Blomfield and Monsieur Legros for 
the offices of President and Vice-President for the ensuing 
year were formally approved, and it was decided to 
institute a special class of Past Presidents who would he 
ex officio members of the Bureau and all committees of 
the Union, 

The sixth annual general mecting followed, with 
Monsieur Defrasse, President, in the chair. ‘The follow- 
ing members were present:—Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., PLPLRLLBLA. (Vice-President), MM. Legros (Presi- 
dent 3.A.D.G.), Louvet (past President), Licut.-Col, 
Cart de Lafontaine (Secretary General), MM. Schneider 
(Hon. Secretary French Section), Bérard; Bruel (repre- 
senting the Société Centrale); Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, M 
Chretien-Lalanne, Mr. L.. de Soissons, O.B.E., $.A.D.G. - 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester; M. Lisch; Mr. E. Brantwood 
Maufe ; M. Remaury and Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell 
(candidate). 

In his opening remarks Monsieur Defrasse made a 
sympathetic reference to the loss we had sustained through 
the death of a beloved and esteemed President in the 
pete of the oteticmtbeae oe ne and also in one 
o c most tinguished of our French , 
Monsieur E, Chiffioe Sree Aver 

The Secretary General then read the minutes of the 
last annual meeting and gave a brief résumé of the work 
of the past session ; this included two items of specinl 
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interest, the action taken by the Union to support the 
R.LB.A. in their protest against the destruction of 
Waterloo Bridge and a somewhat simiiar action with 
regard to the proposed demolition of the Porte de Guise, 
at Calais, which latter has considerable interest as berg 
one of the few surviving traces of British rule im France. 

Aso result of the report made by the Secretary General 
and the subsequent action by Monsicur Defrasse (presi- 
dent) this ancient gateway has now been scheduled by the 
Commission des Monuments Historiques, and tt appears 
probable that a sufficient sum of money to preserve and 
reinstate it will be fortheoming by private subscription 
among British residents and merchants of (Calais. 

Next followed the election of Sir Reginald Blomfield 
as President, and Monsieur Legros as Vice-President for 
the ensuing session ; the ing continued, with Sir 
Reginald in the chair, to the election of the following new 
members :— 

Proposed by the French Committee ;— 

Mr. G. Leonard Elkington [F.]. 

Mr. Harold Gibbons, M.C. [F.], 

Mr. Winton Newman [F.]. 

Captain A, Frederick Taylor, M-C. [Licentiate], 

Proposed by the British Committee -— 


Monsieur Cailleux, Secrétaire Général, Societe Centrale. 
Monsieur Gabriel Veissitre, Secrétaire Général, 


roposed by Monsieur Defrasse, seconded by Mons. G. 
Legros -—Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell [4.]. 

There was a short discussion on the subject of archi- 
tectural competitions and it was agreed that the British 
and French members of the special joint committee of 
the Union, appointed im 1924 to investigate and report on 
the subject of the regulations of international competitions, 
should mect in London and Paris to consider the draft 
amended regulations prepared by the architectural societies 
of France. On the suggestion of Monsieur Defrasse it 
was agreed that the Secretary General and the Hon. 
Secretaries of the French and British Sections should be 
ex officio members of the joint committee, which will 
report to the next annual meeting. 

Arising out of the minutes a suggestion was made by 
M. Defrasse that it might be opportune to draw public 
attention to the views of their members on the subject of 
Waterloo Bridge as expressed in the resolution passed at 
the last general meeting. 

This suggestion was welcomed by the President, and the 
French members thereupon drafted a letter to the Press 
reaffirming their view that the destruction of an artisticand 
historical monument of such value would be an irrepar- 
able loss to architecture. 

The meeting concluded with a resolution that the next 
annual general meeting should be held in Paris, in May or 
June,1927. | 

Before lunch members were accorded an official recep- 
tion at the Guildhall by the Right Worshipful the 
Mayor, supported by the Sheriff and Aldermen, and were 
much interested in the ancient ceremonial and robes 2s 
well as the Mayor’s cordial speech of welcome. 

During the afternoon the Very Rev. the Dean of Canter- 
bury conducted members round the cathedral, and subse- 
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quently the members and delegates were entertained to tea 
at the Deanery—a delightful rambling house of many 
periods and moods—by Dr. and Mrs. Bell, and spent a 
very pleasant hour or so in the house and garden, bounded 
on one side by the old city wall, from which picturesque 
views of the cathedral are obtained. 

On Saturday, 5 June, an all-day excursion was made to 
* the ancient towns,” Rye and Winchelsea ; the first halt 
wus at Chilham, where @ visit was made to the castle ; a 

fine Tudor house, added to and reinstated with great shill 
by Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.A., for the present owner,s 
Mr, Edmund Davis. 

Here the great terraces and lawns were especially ad- 
mired by the French members, who subsequently spent a 
few minutes in looking at the picturesque houses of the 
old village. 

A two hours’ nm through Ashford, Ham Street and 
across Romney Marsh brough us to Rye, where some hours 
were spent in wandering through the curious winding 
streets of the old town—full of interesting architectural 
fancies and details—before proceeding on to Winchelsea. 
After a few minutes spent inside the church, with its fine 
fourteenth century tombs, we adjourned to the Priory, 
where Mr. George Freeman, K.C., proved a most enter- 
taining and delightful host, and some time was spent in 
one of the most attractive gardens imaginable, full of fine 

trees and beautiful vistas, rendered more picturesque by 
the ruined shell of the Priory Chapel. 

The return journey to Canterbury was made by a dif- 
ferent route, via the Isle of Oxney, Tenterden and Bethers- 
den, 

In the evening the congress dinner at the County Hotel 
concluded the programme. On this occasion the rule“ no 
speeches "' was not strictly observed, and we enjoyed some 
excellent impromptu speeches by Mr, Dawber, Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, M. Louvet (representing the Minister of 
Fine Arts), the Dean of Canterbury, M. Legros (President 
S A_D.G. and Vice-President F.S5.U_A.), M. Bruel (repre- 
senting the Société Centrale des Architects Frangais), etc. 

On Sunday, 6 June, the French members returned to 
Paria via Sandwich, where the Mayor received them tn the 
ancient Guildhall, and gave a brief history of the Cinque 
Ports in general and the town of Sandwich in particular. 

Then, after lunch at the Bell, Professor Abercrombie and 
Mr, John Archibald gave an informal address on the im- 
portant regional planning proposals connected with the 
industrial development of East Kent, which was of con- 
siderable interest to our visitors, and, finally, the last visit 
before Dover was reached was to Walmer Castle, where 
the visiting members were received and entertained by the 
Lord Warden (Lord Beauchamp), and were much im- 
pressed by his short address on the importance of such 
meetings in strengthening and vitalising the Entente Cor- 
diale, which (as his Lordship said) was the only sure 
foundation for that era of peace and goodwill which we 
hoped for as the only solution of many difficult problems, 

"This formed an admirable epilogue and parting message, 
and it was with sincere thanks and mutual good wishes 
that our French visitors left us after a bricf but much 
appreciated visit. 
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INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN SCOTLAND: 
AmnvaL ConNvVENTION, 

The tenth annual convention of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland opened in the Council Chambers, 
Perth, on the afternoon of 4 June, when about one hundred 
delegates were accorded a civic welcome, 

Lord Provost Dempster, who was supported by Bailies 
P. Baxter and J. K. Taylor, and Mr. Robert Adam, the Town * 
Clerk, said, in welcoming the members, that unfortunately in 
Perth, as in many other places, they suffered from the acts 
af the past in not eoypeg | many poms of interest which 
might be said to record the history of the city. Perth was a 
very old and ancient city, with the closest relation with the 
history of our country, and it was a matter of regret that they 
had not something more to show as landmarks in that history, 

Mr, John Keppie [F.], Glasgow, said, in reply, that they 
were perhaps more than usually interested in the development 
of ancient cities, Perth certainly had an excellent record, and 
to architects it was a great grief that some of the interesting 
things in it had to be, or at least were, done away with. Of 
course, interesting places there still were, such as ecclesiastical 
and other buildings, and the general impression of his colleagues 
and himeelf was that Perth was a very fair city. It had many 
qualities, a lovely situation, and buildings of a wery high 
atandard. 7 : 

Mr. Keppie presided at the business meeting which followed. 

Mr, W. Glassford Walker, C_A., Edinburgh, the secretary 
and treasurer, submitted the annual report of the President 
and Council, which showed that the total membership was 
now approximately 600, the following elections to membership 
having been made - six Fellows, fifteen Associates, and 34 
Students, 

The financial statement showed that the ordinary education 
and benevolent funds were in a satisfactory condition, 

Mr, Keppie, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, commented upon the favourable position of the 
Incorporation. “Chere must still be, however, he said, a large 
number of architects in Scotland who were eligible but who 
could not yet be counted as members. A good deal of the 
Council's time seemed to have been spent on the question of 
housing fees, a matter on which they had not yet reached 
finality of arrangement, | 

Referring to the education of the young architect, Mr. 
Seopie said that he could not help thinking the carrying on 
of office work at the samve time as schooling had very distinct 
advantages. Every year the office and the school seemed to 
grow more apart, and he was sorry to see matters moving so 
much in that direction, 

A summary of Chapter reports was submitted by Mr. 
Walker, and satisfaction was exp | with their contents, 

mecting unanimously elected Mr.G.P. K. Young [F.], 
Perth, a5 President for the ensuing year. 

In accepting office Mr, Young said that if he read the wishes 
of the architects of Seotland correctly, they were that the 
Incorporation should do all in its power to promote unity in 
the profession and co-ordination in its practice, and that it 
should continue to hold high ideals before ita members. ‘The 
Incorporation should devote much of its time, energy and 
income to the development and encouragement of a higher 
standard of education and training for those entering the 

fofession. It was to be hoped that oa highly skilled and 
cultured body of men would be created who would be recog- 
nised by the public as indispensable in all building matters, and 
whose professional conduct would be unimpeachable, ‘That, 
he knew, had been'the aim of his predecessors in the past. 
He believed it was the policy of their Council, and it would have 
his su t et all times. 

Thanks were accorded Mr. Keppie for his services during 
the last two years, and Mr. T. M. Cappon [F.], Dundee, as 
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chairman of the Dundee Branch, expressed gratification at 
Mr. Young's election, — 

Messrs. J. Shearer, Dunfermline: A. G. Henderson, Glas- 
gow; and J. Lochhead, Hamilton, were elected Incorporation 
representatives to the Council for the ensuing vear, and Mr. 
WI. A. Drummond, C.A., Edinburgh, was re-elected auditor, 

Tt was decided that next year's Convention be held at Elgin. 

A large company attended the dinner held in the evening. 
Mr. G. P. EK. Young, the President, occupied the chair. 

Mr. John Keppie, in submitting “The Town and Trade of 
Perth,” said that the origin of the name Perth was doubtful 
and various. derivations were held by those who differed on 
the point. Probably it was derived from the Pictish Perth, 

“meaning a “ thicket,” 

The Municipality had abways been progressive, and built 
new municipal buildings, which were most attractive and were 
executed by a member of their Incorporation, now retired from 
the profession. 

He understood that there was a Guildry Corporation, con- 
sisting of seven crafts, somewhat on the sume lines as the Trades 
House in Glasgow, and with direct descent from the Ancient 
(suild Crafts, and including such unuaual crufts us pewter- 
and gun-smiths. 

Perth was created by charter a Royal Burgh in 1210, which 
charter is attributed to William the Lion. Perthshire is dis- 
tinguished in many directions, and there were ecclesiastical 
buildings of considerable interest. Among them were Round 
Tower, Abernethy, and Dunblane Cathedral, one of the best 
specimens of its type and with a tower going back to Norman 
times. ‘This church was beautifully restored by their founder, 
Sir KR. Rowand Anderson, and was ane of the best restorations 
of church building in existence. In Perth also there was St. 
John’s Church, presently being restored by Sir Robert Lorimer. 
Among the castles were Huntingtower, celebrated in song: 
Downe, Elche, Drummond, Huntly and Kinnaird, and many 
comparatively modem castles of considerable size. Mr. 
Keppie, in referring to the past celebrities of the city, recalled 
the poetry of Lady Nairne, the paintings of ‘Thomas Duncan, 
and the water-colours of Cranston, and the musician Neil Gow, 

Lord Provost Dempster, in reply, said the city of Perth 
had made considerable strides during the last fifty years. It 
had been called the Fair City, but when some of them remem- 
bered the slums and insanitary and unhealthy buildings which 
had existed, they had great doubt as to what the origin of the 
name was. ‘l'o-day they might see Kinnoull Hill from almost 
any part of its open and clean streets, and they might congratu- 
late themselves that they had reached o stage in its develop- 
ment which was extremely satisfactory. ‘That state of affairs 
had been largely brought about by the energy, the foresight, 
and the capacity of his predecessors in office during the last 
thirty or forty years. 

Mr. Alexander MacDuff, of Bonnard, gave the toast of 
"The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland,” 

Kr. G. P. K. Young, the President, in ing to the 
toast, said that he thought that the members of the Incorpora- 
tion recognised that they were trustees of a great heritage which 
they must hand down better than they found it. The architec- 
ture of Scotland was as full of vitality to-day as ever it was, 

He made a plea for the greatest sympathy between architect, 
employer and workman on everyday jobs and for the infusion 
into their work of that interest and pride which at one time 
seemed to prevail in oe : ah exis auras pies 
very many years ago, Without pride they could mot. 
the best out of themselves, and they might compare the sacient 
guilds, whose aim was the production of quality, with the 

Trades Unions of to-day, where excellence of workmanship, if 
not discouraged, was at least ignored. That Incorporation was 
doing great work for the architects of Scotland. It bro ht 
members of the profession from all parts of the country in 
consultation, increasing their knowledge and the value of their 
york to the public. “That, he believed, was the aspiration of all 
architects. 


on 
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THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
AnnuaAL EXHIBITION. 

If it is possible to assume a defect in our increasingly 
admirable system of architectural education that defect 
or weakness would seem to lic in its almost inevitable 
restriction to what primarily relates to the art of building. 
Even so, the limitation would be on so broad a basis or 
spread over so wide a field that » definition of its boun- 
daries seems hardly possible. In fact, remembrance of 
even the Vitruvian recital of the branches of knowledge 
required of an architect 1s sufficient to suggest that only 
superficial acquaintance with them would be achieved in 
e lifetime. A recent visit to the annual exhibition of 
students’ work at London’s Central School of Arts and 
Crafts furnishes a reminder that—however effectively our 
architectural and building schools fulfil their functions— 
the training that this and other establishments of its kind 
provide must be embraced in any really comprehensive 
view of what constitutes architectural editeation—particu- 
larly at a time when the craftsmanship aspect of an 
architect's work is happily receiving greater attention than 
was recently the case. The principle of the purely 
building side of the work at the Central School is stated 
to be * structure and construction founded upon modern 
needs, materials and inventions "—the work of the past 
being studied to develop the imagination. But there are 
other things to notice. That section is also intended 
“for craftsmen and others who require a knowledge of 
architecture °’; if used for which aim alone an important 
and necessary function is fulfilled. The craft side of 
essential interest to us would seem to be that relating to 
“ Painted and Sculptured Architectural Decoration " 
under a controlling staff of considerable variety and 
distinction, whose aim is the undertaking and practice of 
all forms of decoration associated both internally and 
externally with building. So important a purpose would 
well justify the existence of a craft school and, were its 
purpose realised or even attempted, afford claims to the 
interested sympathy of a body representative of archi- 
tecture. 

The school has distinct sections dealing with the crafts 
of furniture making (with wood carving, gilding and 
gesso); metal work, m iron, brass and copper; bronze 
and other metal casting; wall papers and woven and 
printed fabrics and embroidery—including actual weaving 
and the working of tapestry ; stained and painted glass ; 
mosaic decoration and mural painting (including, appa- 
rently, “‘ buen fresco’); pottery, and book production, 
lettering, iUluminating, and posters ; a side of the work in 
which the school has acquired repute, The favourable 
impression received from the exhibited work is confirmed 
by such examination as has been possible of its method af 
working, that seems to base the arts of design-—as, indeed, 
they should be—upon the understanding of and right use 
of material. There can be little doubt that the experi- 
enced advisers, director and teaching staff, are here 
achieving success in the effort made to renew and carry 
on the best expression of traditional crafts ancillary to 
architecture. And it is all to the good if one can still 
note traces of the influence of Professor W. R. Lethaby, 
who is understood to have had a directing hand in the 
formation of the school and who, as is well known, has 
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always held to the dependence of architecture upon 
craftsmanship. It may safely be said that attention to 
this most interesting source of craft training and method, 
on the part of students of architecture generally, should 
not be without beneficent results to ther and to the 
buildings of the future. F, R. Hiowns [F,] 

N.B.—The School Exhibition remains open until the 
end of the present month. 





THE SCALE OF CHARGES. 

The Chairman of the Practice Standing Committee 
has received a letter on the subject of the Scale of 
Charges which he thinks may be of interest to members 
generally. He has accordingly arranged for its publica- 
tion in the JourNaL in the hope that it may elicit corre- 
spondence which will assist the Practice Committee in 
considering the point. 

29 April 1926. 
ScALE or CHARGES. 

Dear Mr, Doveras Scort,—lIn the course of a good 
many years of professional experience I have often had 
my attention called to a situation which, in my judg- 
ment, does more harm to architects in the public 
estimation than any other—I might almost say than all 
others put together, I can best illustrate it by giving 
one out of many actual cases that have come to my 
notice, 

A client calls upon an architect and says that he 
wishes to build a house for himself if he can get the 
kind of thing he wants for the sum that he actually has 
at his disposal—jfz,coo. He describes to the architect 
the accommodation and type of house he wants. The 
architect tells him that he can get the house for the 
money. He is instructed to prepare sketch plans, they 
are discussed and approved, and he then makes further 
drawings and gets tenders in, The lowest tender is 
£3,000, The client says that he hasn't got £3,000 and 
that, as it appears after all he can’t get what he wants 
for the money, he will give up the idea of building. 
The architect sends in his account and charpes 4 per 
cent, on {3,000, the lowest tender—{1z0, ‘The chent 
is amazed, and denounces the architect in particular 
and the profession in general, and for the rest of his 
life warns his friends and relations to be very careful 
about ever going to an architect, One incident of that 
kind can do infinite harm to the profession, particu- 
larly in a small town or suburb. | 

For my own part, I think the architect's action is 
quite unjustifiable, and 1 doubt if he would ever get his 
{120 if he took the client to law about it. It seems to 
be repugnant to ordinary conceptions of justice. 

In the first place, the architect has rendered mo pro- 
fessional service of any kind to the client. He has 
merely wasted his time and caused him annoyance, 

In the second place, by charging on the basis he 
adopts, he is asking the client to pay as much for 
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abandoned work (4 per cent. on £3,c00=f120) as he 
would have been entitled to charge if the work had 
actually been done in accordance with the client’s 
wishes (6 per cent, on {2,000=/ 120). 

In the third place, he is acting on a principle by which 
he would get higher fees the less practical ability he 
showed. If his preliminary estimate was so ill-judged 
that the lowest tender was f 4,000 he would ask for 
#160. If the lowest tender was j's,000 he would want 
#200, and so on—a reductio ad absurdum. ‘The 
worse he did his work the more he would be paid for it ! 

It seems to me that the R.I-B.A. ought to do two 
things. 

It ought to lay it down clearly that in the case of 
abandoned work the architect's fee is to be based mot 
on the lowest tender but on the architect's preliminary 
estimate agreed by the client. 

Next, it ought to consider whether, in such a case as 
[ have given above (where it is definitely proved that 
the client made it quite clear that he could not and 
would not build unless the house could be built for the 
sum stated, and the architect gave it as his professional 
opinion that the house cou/d be built for that sum), the 
architect is entitled to any fee whatever, In justice and 
common sense I don’t think he is. But the second 
point is, I think, less urgent than the first. 
{ do not believe the capable and practical men 
who serve on our Practice Committee can quite realise 
how much general harm is done to the reputation of 
the profession by a few of their less competent and less 
practical brethren.—Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) Exrertence, 

J. Douglas Scott, Esq.. 

Chairman, | 
Practice Standing Committee, 


LIMITED COMPETITIONS, 

The following letter has been addressed by Mr. John Hunt 
[F.] to the Secretary of the R.1B_A. 

10, Royal Crescent, Wot. 
June 12th, 1926, 

Dear Stk,—l am afraid I am @ most inattentive member 
of the Institute, as I never realised before the extent to which 
the committees responsible have interfered with the private 
rights of members. 

I wrote to you asking for another Cony. of the voting paper, 
but please do not trouble to send it, On reading it again and 
partly reading the long explanation accompanying it, 1 do 
not wish to vote on a matter—pricate competitions—which, 
in my opinion, should never have bean dealt with at all, and 
so in a way fend myself to avowing ee of # step taken. 
I cannot conceive that anybody should interfere in a private 
competition where members who are asked to compete natunilly 
agree to the conditions—if they do compete—nor do I see why 
a member of the public should be restricted in the amount 
he may wish to expend should he ask his architects to furnish 
him with evidence of their ability, for that is what it amounts to. 

If there was no question of legislation in view, | should not 
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object or care much: for in that case if one objected to the rules 
passed by the active members with the consent—or, as I con- 
ceive if to be the case in the RLELBA. the lack of dissent 
by the inactive members—one can always resign one's member- 
ship and still follow one's profession ; but jt seems that will not 
be the case if future events follow the course desired by the 
executive of the R.I.B.A., and I would not be willing to restrict 
individuals in the manner suggested and prevent their 
earning a livelihood, 
Yours faithfully, 


Jous Houwr. 

I have sent the voting paper with some comments to a source 
that I hope may have some influence in restraining the activi- 
ties of our governing body in these directions. Under the 
carcumsatances, I think a greater time should elapse before 
the voting papers =o , and there aa be an alter- 
mative giving members Opportunity of expressing their 
opinion that the executive body should be hiteucted tice to 
i fre with private matters. At present they are like the 
man who was asked: “ Do you stil] beat your wife?" Neither 





Obituary 
THE LATE MR, T. B. WHINNEY [F.]. 

Mr. T. B. Whinney, who died on 2 May, was educated 
at Charterhouse and the Royal Academy Schools. He 
was articled to Mr, E. A. Gruning and became an 
Associate in 1884 and a Fellow in roar, 

Mr, Whinney will be remembered for the large number 

of banks he has erected during the last thirty years for the 
Midland Bank, with which he became identified very carly 
in his professional career, Under the chairmanship of 
the late Sir Edward Holden the Bank expanded rapidly, 
and the architectural work which resulted occupied Mr. 
Whinney to the exclusion of almost any other work. His 
knowledge of banking requirements was unrivalled, and 
he was able to specialise in this work and to train an 
expert office staff, 
_ Among more than two hundred banks which he erected 
it is difficult to mention particular examples of his work, 
but perhaps the Midland Bank at Golders Green is one of 
the best, as it certainly was one of his own favourite 
designs. The Midland Bank in Pall Mall, which is just 
completed from his designs, is probably the most impor- 
tant building for which he is responsible in London, 

In 1923 he was joined in partnership by his son and 
myself, who continue the practice. 

Mr. Whinney was a good sportsman and fond of travel, 
for which he found a good deal of time in his carly days. 
He was an excellent water-colour artist, and exhibited 
several occasions in the water-colour room of the Royal 

Yy. 

These notes of hig cateer contain an outline only of 
the busy and successful life he led, but few men have 
achieved his output of sound and useful work. By those 
who knew him intimately, his colleagues and staff, he was 
held in affectionate regard as a generous friend and chief, 
whose personality made a lasting IMpPression upon. all 
who had the privilege of working with him. 

H. Austen Hau [F)]. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 
q1 May 1926. 
Arcuitects’ Derence Union. 

A scheme for the establishment of a Professional De- 
fence Union for Architects, prepared by the Practice 
Standing Committee, was approved by the Council. 
Steps will be taken at once to lay it before the profession, 

Litres COMPETITIONS. 

Under the provisions of the new Bye-law 7o it was 
decided to hold a referendum onthe subject of the control 
of Limited Competitions, 

SCALE OF CHARGES. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee it has been decided that when the present edition 
of the Scale of Charges is exhausted it should be reprinted 
in similar form to that of the Surveyors’ Institution, #.¢., 
in the form of a brochure 44 in. by 3 in., and that the price 
should be 3d. a copy. ; 

Fees oF SPECIALISTS AND CONSULTANTS, 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have decided to recommend the 
General Body to approve of the following revision of 
Clause (f) of the Conditions of Engagement which form 
part of the Scale of Charges. 

(f) In all cases where special construction or 
equipment 1s necessary, a Consultant or Consultants 
may be required. His or their selection shall be at 
the Architect's discretion, in consultation with Chent. 
The fees of such Consultants or Specialists are not 
included in the Architect's percentage charges. 

Law or Property Act, 1925. 

The Council have directed that observations by Mr. 
Douglas Scott on the Law of Property Act, 1925, should 
be published in the Jovrnat for the information of 
members. 

Ecosomics i Buitpine Practice. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have invited the Institute of Builders 
to appoint a small sub-committee to receive, consider and 
report monthly upon suggestions for eliminating processes 
in modern building practice which do not afford additional 
durability and/or strength commensurate with their cost 
in labour and material, with a view to exchanging informa- 
tion and eventually of submitting a report to the Main 
Committee or Councils, 

RecuLaTions FOR STEEL Framen BuiLoincs. 

The Council have approved of the publication m the 
R.LB.A. Jourwat, for the information of members, of a 
report by the London Building Acts Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects with respect to the 
Construction in London of Buildings with a Skeleton 
Framework of Iron and Steel. 

Rermrorcep ConcreTe Rectarions, 

On the recommendation of the London Building Acts 
Committee the Council have decided to obtain a number 
of copies of the Jot Committee's report for the use of 
interested committees and members and that it be priced 
at 1s, a copy, and that a note be published in the Jounna. 
that copies could be obtained free on applicanon. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION oF 
‘TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. James Lochhead was appointed as a delegate of 
the RLILB.A. to the Twelfth Annual Conference of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
to be held on 1, 2 and 3 July 1926. 

THe Univensity of SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards and Mr. E. Vincent Harris 
Were appointed as representatives of the R.1.B.A. at the 
celebration of the Commg of Age of the University of 
Sheffield, which will take place on 30 June and 1 and 2 
July roz6. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION For ‘TowN AND CounTRy 
PLANNING AND GARDEN /CITIES. 

The following members were invited to serve upon the 
Council of the International Federation for ‘Town and 
Country Planning and Garden Cities -— 

Professor 5. D. Adshead. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
Mr. W. Harding Thompson. 
Mr. W. Alexander Harvey. 
Mr. H. 'T. Buckland. 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON BRIBERY AND ITS 
PREVENTION. 

Mr. J: Douglas Scott was appointed as official repre- 
sentative of the R.I.B.A. at the International Congress 
on Bribery and its Prevention, which was held at the 
Royal Society of Arts on § and 9 June 1926. 

THe Britise Scoot at Rome. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., was reappointed as one 
of the two representatives of the R.1.B.A. on the Council 
of the British School at Rome. 


Guitprorp Corporation Bri, 1926. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have invited the Guildford Corpora- 
tion to consider, in any amendment of the Guildford Cor- 
poration Bill, 1926, the desirability of introducing clauses 
= the lines of Part VIII of the London Building Act, 
194. 

Batstrot CormporaTion Bini, 1926. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have requested the Bristol Society of 
Architects to consider the desirability of asking the Bristol 
Corporation to amend the Bill on the lines suggested. 


NOTICE. 
EXHIBITION OF COMPETITION DRAWINGS 
FOR BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTINS, LTD. 

An exhibition of the competition drawings for the new 
Head Office buildings of the Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins, Ltd., will be held in the R.I.B.A. Gallenes. 

It will be open to the public on Wednesday, 23 June, 
and will remain open till Saturday, 3 July, from 10 a.m. 
to 7 p.m, (Saturday, 5 p.m.). 

WARNING TO MEMBERS. 

Members are victimised from time to time by impostors 
who cal] upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are advised before yielding to 
appeals of this character to communicate with the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. 
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THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

The results of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Report of the Scrutineers which waa read 
at the General Meeting on Monday, 14 June. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for 
the Session 1926-1927 beg to report as follows :—1,451 
envelopes were received—467 from Fellows, 568 from 
Associates, and 416 from Licentistes. The result of the 
election is as follows :— 


COUNCIL, 1926-1927. 
Paesipent.—Edward Guy Dawber, F.5_A. (unopposed). 
Past-PRESIDENTS.—Sir Reginald Blomfield (unopposed) : 

John Alfred Gotch (Kettering) (unoppored). 

Vicu-Parsinests —Elected : Arthur Keen, 1,197 votes ; 
Dr, Percy Scott Worthington, 1,128; Sir Banister Fletcher, 
1,049; Henry Philip Burke Downing, §73,—WNot Elected : 
Percy Thomas, 850. 1,377 voting papers were received, of 
which 14 were invalid. 

Hox. Sacuerany.—Edwin Stanley Hall (unopposed). 

Mempers or Councit..—Elected : Major Harry Barnes, 
r,o14 votes; Walter Cave, 953; Sir John James Burnet, syo ; 
Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel, 774; Thomaa Ridley Mil- 
burn, 747; Henry Martineau Fletcher, 733— Not Elected : 
Sir Alfred Brumwell ‘Thamas, 672; Alfred John "Taylor,:533 ; 
Herbert Arthur Welch, 446; Edward Hrantwood Maute 
429; Charles Lovett Gill, 428; Henry Alderman Dickman, 
uae voting papers were received, of which 16 were 
invalid, 








Associate Memnens oF Couscm.—Elected: Michael 
Theodore Waterhouse, 792 votes ; Harold Chalton Bradshaw, 
755; Professor Lionel Bailey Budden, 682——Nos Elected : 
Rizchae! John Tapper, 499; Stewart Kaye, 301: Robert 
Norman Houghton Mackellar, 270 ; Hon, Humphrey Arthur 
Pakington, 223; John Batty, 188; Frank Henry Heaven, 
161. i377 voting papers were received, of which 36 were 
LicenTiaATE Mersmerns oF Couwnciu.— Elected : Perey John 
Waldram, 761 votes; Edward Henry Heazell, 47 — Nat 
Hlected ; Joseph William Denington, 354; Herbert Evaris 
Ayris, 354; Arthur Grove, 313; Hugo Ritchie Hird, 260, 
377 voting papers were received, of which 27 were invalid. 

LEPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCHETIES IN THE Ustren Kinc- 
poM Of THE InisH Fren Srate.—Fite Representatives from the 
Northern Province of England,—Harry Smith Fairhurst (Man- 
chester Society of Architects); George Reavell (Northern 
Architectural Association); T. Butler Wilson (Leeds and 
Weat Yorkshire Architectural Society) : John Malcolm Or 
f : ork and East Yorkshire Architectural Society); Edmund 

Kirby (Liverpool Architectural Society), Three 
Repreventat.ves from the Midland Province of England — Albert 
Thomas Butler (Birmingham Architectural Association) : 
Edward ‘Thomes Boardman (Norfolk and Norwich Association 
of Architects}; James William Fisher (Northamptonshire 
Association of Architects). Jiro Representatives from the 
Southern Province af England—George Churchus Lawrence 
eee Society of Architects); Percy Morris (Devon and 
fomwall Architectural Society), Three Representanees of 
Allied Soctetees in Scotiand.—Nominated by the Council of 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland: John Keppie 
(Glasgow); ‘Thomas Forbes MacLennan (Edinburgh): 
George Penrose Kennedy Young (Dundee), One . reien= 
tehte of the South Weles Jattitute of Architects —Charles 
Frederick Ward. One Representative of the Allied Societies 
mn Jreland—To be nominated by the Council of the Ulater 
Society of Architects. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED Socrmrms is THe Bertin 
Domimions Ovenszas.—To be nominated by the Council of 
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each of the following: The Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, the Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of 
Architects, the New Zealand Institute of Architects, 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE (ARCHITECTURAL =AssoOcLATION 
(Lonpox).—John Alun Slater. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AssoOCIATION OF ArcHIrecTs, SUB- 
VEYORS, AND TECHNICAL AssistanTs.—Charles McLachlan. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE Boanp oF AncurrecrumaL Esucation. 

CHAIRMEN OF THE ArT, Lirenatom, Practice anp Science 
STANDING COMMITTEES, | 

Hon. Aupirors.— Alfred Harold Goalett [F] (unopposed) 
Frank John Toop [4.] (unopposed). 

Ant Sranpina Comnurree.Feclows.—Elected : Walter 
Tapper, 1,008 votes; Arthur Keen, 963; ° Francis Winton 
Newman, 920; Professor Stanley Davenport Adshead, 899 - 
Henry Philip Burke Downing, 664; Halsey Ricardo, 814 ; 
Sir John James Burnet, 91 ; Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel, 
757 ; Lous de Sotssons, 773; Philip Dalton Hepworth, s6r. 

—Not Elected > Francis Thomas Verity, 677; Howard 
Morley Robertson, 609 ; Heaton Comyn, s4o; Leo Syvivester 
Sullivan, 460; Frederick Robert Hiorns, 459: John Duke 
Coleridge, 421 ; William Thorpe Jones, 373: Arthur William 
Kenyon, 37¢; Arthur Heron Ryan T'enison, 925. 1,452 
voting papers were received, of which 46 were invalid. 

Associates.—Blected ; Leonard Holcombe Bucknell, 1,092 
votes ; Cyril Arthur parry 1,087; Harold Chalton Bradshaw 
874%; Michael Theodore Waterhouse, §4¢: Elon. Humphrey 
Arthur Pakington, 780; William Harding Thompson, 779. 

Not Elected : Lt.-Col. H. P. L, Cart de Lafontaine, 770 ; 
Herbert James Rowse, 678; Ronald Aver Dunean, 655. 
1,352 voting papers were received, of which 19 were invalid. 

LicenTIATes.—Electead : Reginald Francis Guy Aylwin, 
r,o18 votes: Francis Robert Taylor, o74: Archibald Stuart 
Soutar, 61, Not Elected: Samuel George Short, 670, 
1,352 Voting papers were received, of which 24 were invalid, 

LITERATURE STANDING CommITrree.—FELLows.—Elecied : 
Martin Shaw Briggs, 963 votes ; Louis Ambler, os9 ; Arthur 
Stratton, 937 ; Major Hubert Christian Corlette, $74: Basil 
Olver, 674; Charles Sydney Spooner, 816: Arthur Hamilton 
Moberly, 772; Henry Martinesu Fletcher, 733: David 
Theodore Fyte, 730; Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, sos, 

Not Elected : Charles Harrison ‘Townsend, 685+ Stanley 
Churchill Ramsey, 6g1 ; Oswald Partridge Milne, 619; Arthur 
Stanley George Butler, 617; Willimm Henry Ansell, 504 ; 
Sydney Decimus Kitson, s76; Frederick Charles Eden, $47: 
Ronald Potter Jones, 365. 1,341 Voting papers were received, 
of which 17 were invalid, . 

AssOotATEs.—Elected : Charles Cowles-Voysey, 909 votes : 
Henry Castree Hughes, §72 ; Professor Frank Stephen Granger, 
855; Grahame Burnell Tubbs, $14; Professor Lionel Bailey 
Budden, $10; Charles Edward Sayer, 767.——Nor Elected : 
Arthur Trystan Edwards, 711; John Murray Easton, 655°; 
Isabel Maud Chambers, 623; Charles Hollowny James, 511, 
1,341 Voting papers were received, of which 22 were invalid. 

LicenTiates.— Elerted : Arthur Edward Henderson, 611 
votes; W. Hodgson Burnet, 84, ; Capt. William Thomas 
ar elt ent Nn ao ur Joseph Penty, 589 : 
Fredenck Herbert Mansford, 440. 1,341 voting papers were 
received, of which 55 were invalid. ris 

PRACTICE STANDING ComMITTEr.—Feviows—Elected : 
William Gillbee Scott, 983 votes ; Frederick Chatterton, O75; 
Gilbert rgd A Lovegrove, 952 ; George Hustwell Grayson, 
951; David Barclay Niven, gas: William Henry Atkin- 
Berry, 932; Henry Victor Ashley, g22; Edward Charles 
Philip Monson, 775 ; Edward John Partridge, 755 ; Delizsu 
Joseph, 748. ot Elected ; Arthur John Hope, 679 ; 
Harry ‘Teather, 658; Henry Alderman Dickman, 411-: 
Percival Maurice Fraser,605. William Ernest Watson, 576 ; 


Edgar Sefton Underwood, 357. 1,344 voting papers ¥ 
received, of which 22 were invalid. oot ss “a 
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AssoctaTes.—Elected : John Douglas Scott, 955 votes; 
George Leonard Elkington, 946; Philip Waddington Hub- 
bard, 623; Charles Woodward, 904 ; Harry Valentine Milnes 
Emerson, 799; Horace Cubitt, 791——Not Elected : William 
Henry Hamlyn, 715; Eadred John Tennant Lutyens, 633 ; 
Victor Bain, 537; Frederick Fichard Jelley, 2993. 1,344 
voting papers were received, of which 22 were invalid. 

LacentTiates.—Joseph William Denington (unopposed) ; 
Capt, Augustus Seymour Reeves (unopposed) ; John Carrick 
Stuart Soutar (unopposed). | 

ScmNce STanninG ComMMitree,—Fecvows,—Efected : Her- 
bert Duncan Searles-Wood, 1,029 votes ; Dr, Raymond Unwin, 
g41 > William Edward Vernon Crompton, §93 ; Major Charles 
Frederick Skipper, 874; Francis George Fielder Hooper, 842 ; 
Alan Edward Munby, 841; Profes 
Smith, 8313; John Edward Dixon-Spain, 508; Alfred John 
Taylor, 756; Digby Lewis Solomon, 748———Not Elected : 
William Milburn, Junr., 669; James Ernest Franck, 657 ; 
Robert Stephen Ayling, 577; George Reginald Farrow, 572; 
Augustine Alban Hamilton Scott, $45 ; Ernest Hollyer Evans, 
445: Thornas Wallis, 435; David Pugh-Jones, 304. 1,347 
voting papers were received, of which 16 were mvalid, 

AssociaTes.—Elected : Edwin Gunn, 1,091 votes ; Hope 
Bagenal, 1,056; Harvey Robert Sayer, 949; Alfred Ernest 
Mavhew, 834; William ‘Thomas Benslyn, 746; Richard 
Goulburn Lavell, 690-——Not Elected : John Dovaston, 663 ; 
Percy William Barnett, 651; Percy Morrey, 641. 1,347 
voting papers were received, of which 18 were invalid. 

Laces TiaTEes.—Elected « Percy John Waldram, 1,080 votes ; 
George Nathaniel Kent, 983 ; Licut.-Col, Percy Alfred Hop- 
kings, 20. Not Elected : Albert Lakeman, 665. 1,347 
voting papers were received, of which 15 were mvalid, 

Scrutineers—Henry Lovegrove [4.] (Chairman), ‘T. Frank 
Green [F.], Charles H. Freeman feds E. J. W. Hider [F-], 
F. B. Nightingale [4.), Robert Lowry [’]. 


-Competitions 
CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL, 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition fora Cenotaph to be erected 
on a site on the plateau in front of St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool. Assessor, Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F\] 
Premiums, f200, {150, roo, and gso. Last day for re- 
ceiving designs 30 September 1926, Last day for ques- 
tions 30 June 1926 Total cost £10,000. For conditions 
apply to Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool. 


PROPOSED SAFFRON HILL CEMETERY, 
LEICESTER, 

The Corporation of Leicester invite qualihed archi- 
tects to submit plans, designs, and estimates for the 
laying Our of the proposed New Cemetery with all neces- 
sary buildings, Assessor, Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.] 
Premiums, {1oo, (50, and £25. Designs to be sent in 
not later than noon 12 July t926. Particulars from the 
Ciry Surveyor, Deposit £1. 

REACH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, ABERDEEN, 

The Town Council of Aberdeen invite architects to 
submit competitive designs for the proposed buildings to 
be erected at the sea beach, Aberdeen. Assessor, Mr. 
John Keppie [F.], President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland, Designs to be sent in not loter 
than 28 June 1926, Conditions may be obtained from 
A. BL r, Director of Housing, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 
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COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION, 
PURLEY 


The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.1.B.A.., as 
Assessor in this competition. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO, 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


BROMSGROVE RURAL DISTRICT HOUSING 
COMPETITION. — 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
fons. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.IL.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION, 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., Mr, 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr, Ralph Knott, 
F.R.LB.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

ComMPeTiTiION FoR THE SeLecTION oF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THE ConsTrRUCTION or a CoNFERENCa HALL 
roR THE Leacugs oF Nations aT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 

of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plana submitted and decide theis 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Instirute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. : 
tary-General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
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the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A,, has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

The President of the B.I.B.A, has been informed by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the compe- 
titan im connection with the above will open on 25 July 
1o26, 

One hundred and fifty copies of the programme of the 
competition will be forwarded to the R.1.B_A. as soon as 
they are received from Geneva. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 
The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926, 


SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 
New AND ENLARGED Preiss. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F,R.1.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIPS WANTED, 

A.R.LBLA., aged 36 yoars, desires partnership, or position with 
a view to partnership, in London or South of England. Small 
capital available, Is energetic and unafraid of work. Can com- 
mence immediately.—Apply Box 2646,¢/o The Secretary, R1.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

F.R.LBLA., age 42, requires Junior Partnership or position of 
trust with view to same with good established firm of Architects 


din London or South, Firmt-class London experience. Small 


capital available, Keen and active—Reply Hox Gis clo The 
Secretary, R.LB.A,, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


APPOINTMENT WANTED. 

ALRLLBLA. desires position of Pattnersiip: preferably abroad. 
Has had experience of English County education and Colonial 
Government work, and bas managed for the last three Vers a 
general practice abroad. Cotmpetitions, working drawings, qian 
tities and supervision, used to construction in rethfarced coOmerate:. 
Photographs of work can be seen on application at the RLLB:A.— 
Reply Box 3242, ¢/o Seerotary B.LB. A, 9 Condutt Street, Lendon, 
wae 


MR. WRAY WHESTON [L.] 
Mr. Wray Wheston {i,j has rejoined Mr. E. Arden Mint ¥ (F.], 
at No. 47 Victoria Street, Westuiinster. 


TRADE CATALOGUES, 

Mr. CLAUDE J: W. Murssent [4 .] has started practice at Boriing- 
ton Buildings, Ortord Place, Norwich, und will le jleased to receive 
trade catalogues. 

FOR SALE. 


Fon Sare.—(iice Sg tae ft. sluping drawing desk with 
three plan drawers: > Ht. 6 in. painted plan case with drawers, 
dwart Sian weahstenl eo open bookshelves over: 6 ft. Gin. 

int tition with dwarl swing door,—}]. Rawlinson, 12 Adam 
Elect Adsion, Wica. ’ Y 

ROOM TO LET, 

Ascnrmect (P.R.LB.A.) wishes to let large mom adjoinin: 
eee eo rent zo pet nag ma inclusive a light and featian 

La kek Lh | awineg ta ro De Ee 4gat, eo Seer a ae KL, 1 - 
9 Conduit Street, W.1. = Nita Patera 
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Minutes XIV 


SESSION 1925-1926. 


At the Fourteenth General Meeting “(Business) of the 
Session Iga5—1926, held on Monday, 14 June roa6, at 8 p.m., 
Sir Banister F, Fletcher, Vice-President, in the Chair. ‘The 
uttendance book was signed by r2 Fellows (including seven 
members of the Council), six Associates (including one 
member of the Council), and six Licentiates including one 
member of the Council), 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on 3 May 
1926 having been published in the Journal, were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members :<— 

Mr. John Cash, elected Fellow rgot, 

Afr. J. Gait Gillespic, elected Fellow 1906, 

Mr. P. B. Houfton, transferred to Fellowship ros, 

Mir. Henry Lord, elected Fellow 1888, 

Mr. 'T. B. Whinney, elected Associate 1884, Fellow 1901, 

Mr. J.B, Cohen, elected Associate 1872, 

Mr. Frank Fox, elected Associate 1885, 

Mr. Alexander McWilliam, elected Associate 1922, 

Nir. P. Rader Smith, elected Associate 1896, 
and on the motion of the Hon, Secretary, it was Resovven 
that the regrets of the Institute for the Joss of these members 
be entered on the minutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives, 

The following members attending for the first time since 

) election or transfer were formally admitted by the 
Chairman :— 
Henry Branch tee: 
LF]. 


The following candidates were elected to membership by 
ahow of hands under Hye-Law ro :— 


. AS FELLOWS (49). 
Anorsew : Haney (4. 1915], Hull, 
Barken : Pour Enwarp [4. 1888], Manchester. 
Bates : Eswest [A. 1904). 
Beswick: ALFreo Enwaro ir 1909], Swindon, 
CasTELLO : Mantte, Nunes [ A. 1goq). 
Dunann : Antoun Hewry [4l. roar], 
Gee: Ernest [4. 1916], Liverpool, 


Gotremipoar : Lr.-Con, Recmato Fow.er, TD. (4. 1909], - 


Southampten, 
Hanito : Frep, MA. Oxon [4.1923], Totnes, S. Devon. 
Hotpen: Watrer Frepmck CLanke, MC. (4. spzal, 
Beaconsfield. 
Kennepy : Eowin Rinne. [4. 1906), Belfast. 
Minty + Jases Anparw (.4., 1907]. 
WaLKeR : FREDenicn Arptuur (4, rgar), Shanghai, China. 
WEARING ; STANLEY Jonn [4 1 |, Norwich, 
Woops: Frank [4. 1919], Maidenhead, 

And the following Licentiates, who ure qualified under 
Section IV, Clause C (ii), of the Supplemental Charter af 
i925 — 

Batt: CHantes Wittiam, F.S.1., Southsea. 
Bruny: Josien, J.P., Huddersfield. 

BorromLey ; Jolin Mircrent, Rameey, Isle of Man. 
Fisnen : Faank Jasres, 

Havers: Avuerr Cyances, Narwich. 

Lowe ; Atrnep, J.P., West Bromwich. 

SHENTON : Frenereck WimulAM. 
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And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination — 

Berane ; Benwand James, M.Inst.C.E. 

Bown: Joux Owns, Norwich. 

Ciane: Geoncr Epwann. 

Davinson : WILLIAM, Edinburgh. 

Easton : CoL. ARTHUR, 1T.D., Hull. 

Force : Fresentck Linpus. 

HAYNES : FREDERICK STANLEY. 

Hu: THomas Jackson, Oldham. 

Jounsrom : JosErH Mane, Leith. 

Lama: Percy AIDAN. 

Luma: FRANCIS Leonanp, Blackpool, 

Muspen : Parnick Joun FrreceraLco, Dublin. 

SawpeRs; INGALTON, Southampton. 

Souran: Jann CAnMiCK STUART. 

TavLon: SAMUEL, Burnley. 

Weekes : Josern, Dumbarton. 

AS ASSOCIATES (16). 
ma: Joun RicHarp [Passed five years’ course at Lon- 
don University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination m Profes- 
sional Practice). 
mi; ALFRED MAXWELL [Passed five years’ course at 
‘Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination after passing Examination in Professional 
ock : Henny [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 

‘Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

HowiinsHen : CHARLES Neviite [Special], New York, U.S.A. 

tyvx-Mornaan: GuvY [FE hve years’ course af 
London University School of Architecture, Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice). 

Lonp : Witriup Turnen, B.A. Cantab [Final]. 

Mc(Clonset : Kennet Hass, B-Arch, Sydney [Passed five 

years” course at Zsa : University School af Architecture. 

Exempted from Final Examur tion after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice]. ah 

Martin ; Georck Lecat, Junr. [Final], Seaham Harbour. 

Marris-SMiTH : Donan Frank [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination. after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice]. 

Morris: AUZxANDER GEORCE (Passed five years’ course: at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 

ination after passing Examination m Professional 
Practice], Swindon. 

Mose:y : Epona [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association, Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice]. | 

Preston: Frenerick Lesin [Passedl five years’ course ut 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 
amination ufter passing Examination in Professional 


Practice]. 

Rrroenie : THOMAS [Passed five years’ course ut Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Finel Examination after 
passing Faarnination in Professional Practice}, 

Roscoe: Faank, Junr. [Passed five years’ Course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examinution 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

Srewart : ALEXANDER Matconm [Passed six cars’ course at 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen, Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Inverness. 

Woon: Joun WILLIAM [Passed five years’ course at Arechi- 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice). 


* 26 June 1926 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2). 
Eert.: Roserr ANnina, B.A., B.W-.S., B.B.C., Hon. LLD., 
Macratt.: Joux WiLiraM, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1). 
Derrasse: AvpHonse, Inspecteur Général des Bitiments 
Civils et des Palais Nationales, Architecte en Chef de la 
Banque de France, Paris (G*), France. 

The Scrutineers’ Reports, giving the results af the Annual 
Elections of the Council, the Standing Commuttees, an | 
Hon. Auditors were read. The Chairman declared the 
officers, members of Council, the Standing Committees, 
and the Hon, Auditors duly elected in accordance therewith. 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks was passed 
by acclamation to the Serutineers for their labours in con- 
ction with the elections. T proceedings closed at 


o.55 pan. 
Minutes XV 


Session 1925-1926. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, 21 June, 1926, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

"The attendance book was signed by 21 Fellows (including 
ti members of the Council), f2 Associates (including 2 mem- 
bers of the Council), 6 Licentiates and 1 Hon. Associate, and 
a number of visitors. : 

The Minutes: of the Business Meeting held on 14 June 
ro2h were taken aa read, confirmed, and signed by the 
President. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of :-— 

Robert Cuninghame Murray, elected Fellow 1907. 

And it was Resolved that the regrets: af the Institute for his 
locs be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of sympathy 
und condolence be conveyed to ins relatives. 

The following Members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President -— 

Mr, Ernest Bates [F.]. 

Mr. F. S. Webber [fF]. 

Mr. H. MeGregor Wood [4.]. 

Mr. E. A. Collett [E.]. 

Mr. H. 5. Goodhart-Rendel [F.], having read a paper on 
“The Work of the late Sir ‘Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.," 
a diéeussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Arthur Keen, 
Vice-President, seconded by Mr. Basil H. Jackson [4], 4 
vate of thanks was passed to Mr. Goodhart-Rende! by acclama- 
tion, and was briefly responded to. 

The meeting clased at 9.15 p.m. 


——— 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.1.5-A., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.1L.B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not a8 representative expression of the Institute. 

rt 
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Dates of Publication. —1926 : rth July; rth August; 

18th September ; 16th October. 
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From John Ogilby’s Map of London, published L677 


An Architectural History of the Bank of England 


BY H. ROOKSBY STEELE [4]. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tut Biers of tHe Bank, 


PANO the average person who takes an interest in the 
I institutions and buildings of London, the question ; 
“Who built the Bank of England?” + : 

jure up the name of Sir John Soane. There is some 
excuse for this answer, for the general public sees no 
more of the Hank than the girdling walls of Soanc—save 
an occasional glimpse into rhe mysterious interior through 
the infrequent doorways—and is all unaware that within 
is to be found the work of other architects, less renowned 
perhaps than the Wizard of Lincoln's Inn Fields, but 
surely none the less deserving of our notice when we 
are considering the history of the Bank from an archi- 
tectural standpoint, Besides that of Soane there are 
three names linked with the development of the fabric 
of the Bank—those of Sampson, Taylor and Cockerel. 
To the first belongs the credit of creating the nucleus 
around which his successors have woven their fancy ; 
to the second we are indebted for the heart of the Bank, 
the Court Room and Garden ; and to the third, Cockerell, 
who followed Soane upon his retirement, we must give 
ur meedof praiseforthe skilful wayin which he carned out 
the raising of Soane's attic in the troublous times of "48. 

__ Before pasaing on to a detailed description of the work 
of the above four men, it would be well to give here a brief 
account of the origin of the Bank as a financial institution 
as apart from a structure of archeological interest. 





In the early part of the reign of William of Orange 
Tees king who followed James II on the throne 
of England—this country was engaged in a fierce struggle 
with Louis XIV of France. The Government—formed 
of Nigar 3 Meat party that hed been instrumental in in- 
viting im over here—were ina weak position politic- 
ally, and found themselves unable to raise the aie acca 
necessary to finance the armies overseas, despite a land 

ic and of imiposts, 
In Wil Paterson, in collaboration with 
Michael Godfrey, a Ciry merchant, proposed to the 
Government a scheme whereby the deficit in the National 
Exchequer might be met, The proposal was not adopted 
forthwith: bur in t694, all other means having failed, 
it was decided that the time had come when it should 
be put into operation, In effect this was the foundation 
of the National Debt, for the Government was to borrow 
large sums of moneyon which if would gunrantee interest 
but would not promise to repay the Principal. 

A great loan of £1,200,000 was raised in this manner 
by public subscription between the dates 21 
and 2 July 1694, and a company, entitled “ The 
Gevernor and Company of the Bank of England," was 
formed, with Sir John Houblon, a prominent merchant 
and Whig, at its head; Godfrey as Deputy Governor ; 
ran twenty-four others as directors, ss 
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Fic. 2.—EnTeANce To Meracers’ HALL AND CHAPEL 
Removed at the widening of Cheapside in 1882 and re-erected at Swanage Town Hall 
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Fig. 3.—Grocers’ FALL 
Ags rebuilt after the Great Fire. Pulled down in 1798 
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remained unaltered to the present day, except for the which had to be separately acquired in order to produce 
addition, in 1918, of a permanent official, the Comptroller, a site with adequate frontage to the street (Fig. 1). It 
pantitm Smith gives the date of the incorporation of the is clear, from the fact of this second purchase, that the 
BS. tae 16 Mercers’ H Sheapasi Directors had no intention of converting How 
Fi. | sands at the outset as an office and house to their requirements, but contemplated @ clone 
for meetings o tive Courts but efice the ccd or che sere ance of the whole area to enable them to build anew. 
(during the fortnight 17 to 31 December, as the Minutes The latter course was, as we know, adopted, and Francis, 
show) the business was transferred to the Grocers’ in his“ Hintory of the Bank of England,” thar 
Hall, in Poultry (Figs, 1 and 3), a move which was due, f 1 











Pian vecoheed by Coca fc hanttnts the arveloosienr of the mea 


no doubr, to the influence of Houblon, for this company and offices on the site, He gives Dunn and Townshend 
of which he was a member, was at the time in low water, as the contractors and Mr. George Sampson as the archi- 
ea) MHIY yeast lates, ta. 1726 a pina pte Sagano tect selected for the carrying out of the work. 
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for their activities than was furnished b the Goer | ae 
Ball, and so the purchase of Houblon’s house in ‘Thread. Tre Fyrsr SAMPSON, 
“peedle ‘Street , It is 4 curious thing about about Sampson that no buitding, 
other than the Bank of England, can be attributed to hig 
hand. There are no records in the libriries of the 
Institute, the British Museum, ot the Guildhall which 
throw any light upon his activities apart from the design- 
ing of the original Bank. We may take it that he was 
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one of the many skilled masons of that time, and by some 
chance was fortunate enough to attract the attention of 
the Bank Directors. 

The site having been cleared and Sampson's: plans 
brought to maturity, the foundation stone (in the base 
of one of the columns of the still existing Pay Hall) 
was laid on 3 August 1732 by Sir Edward Bellamy, 
Governor. ‘The contract—amounting to £13,153 75. 9¢., 
with the use of old materials on the site—was not signed, 
however, till 6 October in the same year, and provided 
for completion within a twelvemonth, 

Sampson made full use, in his lay-out, of the space 
available (Fig. 4). It will be seen that this was deep 
and narrow, with a distinct bend in the length, the 
following of which gave rise toa distortion of plan which 
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Fio. 5.—SovTn Frost or THe Bank 


ingredients which made up its whole were in accordance 
with the recipe of the Italian achool—a bold rusticated 
basement supporting an order running through two 
storeys, with a rich entablature carryimg 4 parapet adorned 
with massive stone vases, It is questionable whether 
such an imposing fagade as Sampson produced was not 
a littl overpowering 1m a street barely twenty-five feet 
wide at this time. The architect divided his frontage 
of eighty feet into seven bays, the middle three set forward 
nwo feet in advance of the general line and accommodating 
in the “basement the three entrances which led, 
by vaulted passages thirty feet long, to the courtyard 
within. ‘To mark the centre bay this was made wider 
than the rest—thirteen feet centre to centre a8 compared 
with ten feet six inches in the flanking bays—and further 





A drawing by T. BH. Shepherd, published in 1816, showing Sampson's centre and Taylor's flanking wings 


his successors could not escape. The proximiry of 
adjacent buildings and the natural desire of the Directors 
for security and privacy in their new home dictated. a 
plan with mrteral.light wells, the only windows to the 
outer world permitted being in the street front and over- 
looking St, Christopher's Churchyard, which lay to the 
westward. ‘This principle has held throughout the many 
subsequent erilargements of the premises and gives to 
the present building an air of somnolence and detach- 
ment which entirely belies the activity within. 

The focus of the plan was undoubtedly the great 
Hall, bur to the ordinary beholder—who has no use 
for plans, and only wants to see the picture—the fucade 
in Threadneedle Street would be the chief feature of the 
Bank (Fig. 5). 

This was essentially Palladian in character : all the 


its entrance was broader and higher than those on each 
side, whilst rhe window over it at first floor level was given 
a semi-circular head supported on a small Tonic order, 
whereas the remaining windows on this foor were content 
with the normal architrave and pediment. 

From the plain string-course which surmounted the 
“basement” rose the two-storeyed Tonic order, four 
three-quarter columns being used in the centre over the 
projecting entrances and pilasters for the rest of the front. 
The capitals of both columns and pilasters had the volutes 
turned outwards to meet volutes on the return faces. 
A three-stepped architrave, pulvinated freeze and cornice 
supported on modillions completed the order. Over all 
was the parapet—a severe affair, but enlivened withits vases. 

The north side of this building was a replica of the 
south, except that the central projection was omitted and 
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pilasters were utilised right along the face (Fig. 6). 
is existing at the present time: the only alteration from 
the original design bing a lowering of the cills of the bop 
windows, converting the openings from the Square into 
the oblong. ‘The west and east sides of the fronc building 
were encumbered with large chimnsv-stacks, which, 
judging from old prints and allowing for the usual ticence 
of draughtsmen in those days, appear to have passed 
through astonishing m=tam Irphoses in form. 
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bays but in a different manner, for with the centre bay as 
the widest he diminished the Hanking bays on each side in 
arithmetical Progression rill the Oiiter bays Were only 
three-quarters, centre to cen tre, of that on the main axis of 
the site. Further, there was no“ basement : four mas- 
sive unfluted three-quarter columns of the Corinthian 
order, embracing the middle three ha ¥S, reared themselves 
upon Attic bases froma shallow podium, “The remainder 
of theelevation had neither column nor Pilaster to relieve it 
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The north wall of Sampson's entrance block as nov Existing 


The change jin the ‘direction of the site was masked by 
walls of unequal length at the narrower ends of the front 
courtyard, ‘They were blank arcades carrying round the 
treatment of the “ basement" storey of the front block, 
and sufficiently far apart to prevent their unequalness 
being perceived in one coup d’eil, To their northern 
extremities the great Hall was attached, a magnificent 
room 73 feet long by nearly 40 broad, where the general 
transactions with the public were carried our. | 

In dealing with its exterior to the courtyard (Fig. 7), 
Sampson departed almost entirely from the scheme of the 
entrance block. It is true he divided the front into seven 


R2 


A simple entablature with modillioned cormice extended 
the full width of the building breaking over the columns 
into a pediment, in the Fympanum of which Taylor, some 
years after the completion of the building, sculptured an 
excellent figure of Britannia. ‘This carving, the “* trade- 
mark of the Bank, and probably the inspiration for that 
trite appellation, the “Qld Lady of Threadneedle 
street,” gives, in its delicacy of poise and masterly 
execution and against the somewhat COArSE setting of 
Sampson's design, a foretaste of the greater refinement 
which Taylor was to bring to bear upon the architecture 
of the Bank. 
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On cither side of the pediment a balustrade surmounted 
the entablature. Two ranges of windows lit the interior 
of the Hall, and entrance [to it was gained by a central 
doorway with rounded head, Except that this doorway has 
since been converted to a rectangular shape, with pediment 
over, like the windows on each side of it, the exterior still 
remains as built. Inside, [onic pilasters, starting from a 
slightly projecting base at the level of the lower window- 
cills, carried a full entablature, from which sprang a cove 
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Fic. 7.— THE Front COURTYARD 
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At the west end of the Hall was a large window of 
Venetian pattern giving on to the Churchyard of Sr. 
Christopher, and responding to it at the cast end was a 
recess of similar design, in which has stood since 1734 8 
marhle statue, by Cheere, of William II] in Roman garb. 

Behind the Hall Sampzon covered the remainder of the 
site with buildings of a more modest character, grouping 
them round a second court, which occupied the same 
position as the present Bullion Yard of Soane’s. From this 


The exterior of Sampson's Pay Hall, with a screen wall by Taylor on the Jeft 


to support the flat 


operation was performed d 


ceiling, The latter was found to be in a 
dangerous state in the middle of last century through the 
timbers having rotted, and was removed, a large glass 
skylight taking its place. Another and more drastic 
uring the Great War, when a 
bomb-proof floor was inserted ona level with the heads of 
the lower range of windows. (/t was given out at the time, 
ro allay the somewhat natural apprehension of the staff, 
that this unsightly erection was merely an ingenious 
method of gaimmg much-needed additional floor space f 


court a passage led eastward to Bartholomew Lane, 
passing the Ship ‘Tavern en route, @ circumstance no 
doubt highly commendable to the clerks of the period. 
Much of these tear premises 1s still traceable in the base- 
ment, embodied in the later works of ‘Taylor and Soane. 

On ‘Thursday, 5 June 1734, the first business Was 
transacted in the new Bank. Sampson probably gave his 
services for a time in maintaining che structure and curry- 
ing out minor internal works, but there is no dehmite 
record of this. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
THE Secon ArcHitect—Sim Ropert TAYLOR,1714-1758. 
For 31 years Sampson's building sufficed for the 
requirements of the Directors, though the possible need 
for extensiona led them gradually to acquire the Property 
on their eastern boundary extending as far as Bartholomew 
Lane. By 1765 an area somewhat larger than that the 
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boundary was not in line with Sampson's front. Taylor 
had the foresight to remedy this by continuing the line of 
the earlier work and giving up a certain amount of ground 
“ to the public use,” and further, in designing his return 
face to Bartholomew Lane, which was also off the square, 
he gave up still more ground in the endeavour to achieve 
rectangularity in his plan, ‘That his setting-out was not 
entirely successful has been Proved by recent survey, 
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Fis. 8—1 770. ‘Tavion's Fresr ADDITIONS 
Plan prepared by Cockerell to illustrate the development of the Bank 


already occupied had come into their hands, including the 
Crown Tavern and the original Sun Fire Office, and fresh 
building operations were decided on and entrusted to the 
hands of Robert Taylor. He had definitely forsaken 
sculpture for architecture in 1756, when his first essay in 
the mother art—Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn—wes 
erected. His practice was considerable at the time of his 
appointment as Bank architect and he had already many 
banking houses in the City to his credit. 

The new site was approximately a sqtiare (Fig. &). 
Owing to the bend in Threadneedle Street the southern 


which gives an angle of 91°-§’-28" between the building 
lines of the two strects. 

The dominating feature of Taylor's new buildings was 
the Rotunda (Fig. 9), which he placed almost in the 
centre of the plan, Based on the Pantheon at Rome, which 
be had seen and admired during a visit to that city in his 
younger days, it was a circular hall nearly 62 feet in dia- 
meter with cight pairs of three-quarter Corinthian columns 
on pedestals spaced round its pPenmeter. Between the 
Pairs of columns were alternately semicircular and fiat 


recesses, the rounded heads of which ave support to the 
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Fre, g.—TavLor s RoruNDA 
The coffered dame was of lath and plaster on timber framing, 
his policy of fireproof reconstruction 


Drawn by T. Malton. and was 


condemned by Soane in 1795 under 


Fic. 10:—Tavuon'’s TRaNsFRR OFFICE 
One of four identical halls adjoming the Rotunda. The columns were 


Drawn by T. Malton. : 
of wood and the vaulting of lath and plaster 
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| Dent ye = Fig. 11.~ THe Soura Frost i 1m9c 
By T. Malton. ‘The Taylor screen wall in the foreground was erected on the site of St. Christopher-le-Stocks, demolished in 1781 


Pr. t2.—Titntapsenore Street anp Coase 
Bank Buildings, by Taylor, between the two thoroughfares. The old Royal Fuchanre, showing behind, wis burt down in 1838 
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entablature. From the latter sprang a great coficred dome 
rising to a height of 61 feet above the floor, with an eye, 
ts feet in diameter covered with a lantern, as the sole 
source of light to the interior. 

‘To the north, south and east of the Rotunda, Taylor 
disposed four vaulted halls, all exactly alike in design and 
dimensions (Fig. 10). Each was about 65 by 45 feet on 
plan : a range of columns, sixim the length and four in the 
breadth, formed a continuous aisle round the aides and 
helped to support the intricately-vaulted ceiling. Over 
each bay of the aisles and over three divisions of the 
central part were domes, partly glazed. ‘The treatment 
was a direct copy of Gibbs's church, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields: in fact, Taylor borrowed ahamelessly from all 
sources in designing his contributions to the Bank. 

Between the Rotunda and the Front Courtyard he 
placed a Vestibule, baying on its south side a large strong- 
room and on its north side the Treasury. The latter, 
which is stil intact, is interesting for the fact that its 
ceiling, coroprising a barrel vault at each end with coffered 
dome between, was constructed im stone, whereas the 
ceilings of the Rotunda and its surrounding halls were 
framed up in timber with lath and plaster finish internally. 
Between the two halls, lying to the east of the Rotunda, 
Taylor interposed another vestibule, which led out imto 
Bartholomew Lane. It had a lath and plaster semi-iome 
at its east and west ends with a wooden coffered dome 
between, bearing a striking resemblance, in treatment, to 
the Treasury. 

The Directors were still averse to piercing the outer 
walls with openings for light: Taylor's scheme for 
top-lighting all his halls suited them admirably, for not 
only was the method productive of well-diffused ilumina- 
tion, but saved useful floor space in not requiring internal 
areas. ‘The columns of the four main halls rested on brick 
ters below the floor, the piers being connected with 
inverted arches to spread the weight on to the continuous 
foundation necessary on the marshy bottom. Thearches, 
rather indifferently formed, were left intact by Soane, who 
incorporated them in his more robust understructure. 

To complete his design it was necessary for Taylor to 
clothe his halls on the street sides with a blank wall 
(Fig, 11). Applying himself once more to that wonderful 
storehouse, the architecture of Italy, he chose Bramante’s 
garden front in the Pope's palace as a model. In its 
natural surroundings this was undoubtedly an excellent 
piece of work, but, adapted to its present use, it became far 
from satisfactory. Contrasted with Sampson's. bold 
elevation it was poor in scale and altogether of too flimsy 
an appearance to give that feeling of security one 0530- 
cjates with a great banking institution, In extenuation it 
might be argued that Taylor contemplated the ultimate 
effacement of Sampson's work, with a substitution of his 
own design in the entrance block, and further it must be 
recorded that, on the opposite side of Threadneedle 
Street, Taylor had just built Bank Buildings ina style with 
which his new Bank wall was in harmony (Fig. 12). 

The new wall consisted of a series of arched recesses, 

narated by pairs of Corinthian columns on pedestals 
with an orthodox entablature and balustrade over. At cach 
end of the two street frontages pavilions were formed by 
breaking forward the entablature over an extra row of 
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columns and substituting a pediment and parapet for the 
balustrade. ‘The treatment bore no relation to the internal 
planning except where the entrance vestibule in Bartholo- 
mew Lane demanded it. ‘The west end of the main front 
was connected to Sampson's fagade by a short set-back 
wall, a curious blend of both styles and capped by a 
giant scroll reminiscent of the end of a Renaissance 

Taylor's first. extensions were completed in 1770 by 
a new gateway in Bartholomew Lane, partly on the site 
of the Ship Tavern, and Icading to the passage already 
referred to, and by the replacement of the east wall of 
Sampson's front courtyard with a loftier screen which 
showed a rare touch of originality in the honeysuckle 
hand which traversed it near the top. A stereotyped 
doorway in the centre gave access to the Rotunda and 
other halls. ‘This wall, still standing, is aften erroneously 
attributed to Soane. 

The Bank had meanwhile been acquiring fresh property 
around them, perhaps with the idea of ultimately owning 
and occupying the whole island site bounded by Thread- 
needle Street, Bartholomew Lane, Lothbury and Princes 
Street. In 1765 they had authority to purchase the 
Rectory and Glebe of St. Christopher's ; later they ob- 
tained possession of premises to the north of Sampson's 
work, and so the way was paved for further extensions 
by Taylor in 1774 (Fig. 13). The chief of these was the 
Court and Committee Room Suite on the site of the 
Rectory and Glebe. The two main rooms of this suite 
were placed on the axis of the rooms lying directly behind 
Sampson's Hall and consequently were not square with 
the main front of the Bank. This was the first instance 
of the influence of the “‘ twist” in the original plan. 

The Court Room, intended to be used for the weckly 
meetings of the Directors, was indeed a magnificent 
apartment (Fig. 14). Thirty-two feet wide and 62 feet 
long, including the end vaulted gistes, it had a height of 
23} feet to the richly-decorated flat ceiling, It was lit 
by three large windows of Venetian pattern in the south 
wall, overlooking St. Christopher's Churchyard, In the 
north wall responding to the windows were three shallow 
arched recesses, in each of which the architect prodigally 
set a fireplace. The vaulted aisle, or rather narthex, at 
each end was divided from the main part of the roam by 
a triple arcade on Corinthian columns,which were of wood. 

At the west end of the Court Room and communicating 
with it was the Committee Roam, with a single window , 
giving on to the Churchyard. Both these rooms are in 
use in their original capacity at the present time ; their 
wall decoration was subjected to unnecessary change in 
the days of Cockerell, and at the same period large sheets 
of plate glass ousted the smaller panes fram the windows. 
A noticeable fault of the latter "improvement ” is that 
the cornices of the sub-order now present their naked 
sections to the gaze on either side of the glass, whereas 
in the original design a deep wooden transome provided 
an efficient stop. 

In his treatment of the outside of the south wall of the 
Court and Committee Rooms, Taylor was reduced to a 
somewhat questionable expedient. On reference to the 
plan (Fig. 13) it will be acen that externally the wall is 
divided by columns into five bays. ‘The second bay from 
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the west abuta on the division wall between the two 
rooms, and in seeking to preserve the uniformity of the 
fagade the architect was forced to place a window in this 
vehi could give light to neither room. ‘The sham 
has been successfully masked from without by painting 
the glass black on ad inside, Soane, later, perpetrated 
the same illusion with one of his windows in the Governor's 
Courtyard. 

Of the same period as the Court and Committee Rooms 
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It was quite an extensive building—a double-square 
72 by 36 feet on plan: in of four storeys identical 
in design, cach storey having two rows of six piers : 

eat middle, supporting, with the four walls, the cross- 

vaulted brick celling., Semi-circular headed windows 
were placed wherever possible in the outer walls and an 
attached staircase at the west end gave imter-communica- 
tion between the different floors and the Courtvard leading 
to the older buildings. 





Fic. 13 eusne Tayton’s Wos Colne’ 
Plan pecpared hy Cockicall to illustrate the development of the Bank 


were others lying directly to the north of them, for the 
Governor and Deputy (with waiting rooms adjoining) 
Sm patina aac nan all top-lit and com- 
cating with one another by two corridors at right 
angles, whick met in a aquare veetitule at the north.cast 
pods Courtroom, Of these, the vestibule— 
Sonat wood aid lath seek planeee a the sole sisvos 
octagonally-shaped brick vaults which were 
under two of the t-sided waiting rooms fulfil the 
ob tend cstines at tha teesee ee 
new site behind Sampson's work was devoted to 
2 “Library forthe storage of ledgers and documents. 








_In 1780 the episode of the Gordon Riots led the 
to fear that the Church of St. Christopher-lec- 


Stucke aise lend itect? as o Be point 
for the inob in the event of further Gisutbmnces trvadens 


almost exactly of the batten Tedrth pa hhis first Eapade to the 


which was 

















Fic. r4.—Tue Court Room 
Built by Taylor m 1774, ‘t remains, with slight decorative alt 
to the present day 
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Fic. 15.—Rentcen Annurry OFrice 


Built by ‘Taylor in the angle between Threadneedle Street and Princes Street. Demolished in 1550 
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east of Sampson's front, he duplicated the ecreen-wall 
in its entirety, returning it down Princes Street to the 
bend with the pavilions at cach end but with a blank 
treatment in between them, Behind these nwo walls new 
offices sprang up: connecting with the Front Courtyard 
was a Dividend Warrant Office and next this westward 
a Cheque Office—the latter necessitated by the recent 
introduction of the modern system of cheques which 
superseded the “ Foldsmiths’ receipts.”" In the Commer 
between the outer walls the Reduced Annuity Office 
was Placed (Fig. 15), It was remarkable for the fact 
that Taylor here made use of the Roman Doric, whereas 
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to lend it shade and colour (Fig. 16). The graves were 
left untouched till 1867, when their contents were re- 
moved to Nunhead Cemetery for reburial. In completion 
of the Garden Court and new front offices, Taylor rebuilt 
the west wall of Sampson's Front Courtvard as a duplicate 

of that he had already erected at its east end (Fig. 7). 
The last building for which Taylor was responsible 
was the Barracks, located to the west of the Court Room 
suite and occupying the angle at the bend in Princes 
Street. A barrack-vard separated the building from the 
outer wall of the Bank and gave an opportunity for free 
design in the front to the west, of which the only remaining 
a 





Fic. 16.—TuHet Gasoes Courr 


A modern view showing a window of Taylor's Court Room on the left 
and the end of Sampson‘s Pay Hall on the right 


everywhere else in the Bank he was faithful to the 
Corinthian Order. The illustration shows, in the flat 
arches and large eve covered with a side-lit lantern, a 
distinct anticipation of Soanic design. Against the 
Princesa Street wall to the north of this office a large spare 
roam was provided. 

It was one of the conditions inthe consent to the 
pulling down of St. Christopher’s that its churchyard 
should not be built over. Here was an opportunity not 
to be missed by the architect: Taylor saw his chance 
and applied to the walls of these four new offices over- 
looking the churchyard the Venctian window motif which 
he had employed seven years earlier in the south front 
to the Court and Committee Rocms. What might have 
remained a dull repository for the bones of the past 
became a noble Court with trees and shrubs and flowers 


evidence is a doorway with rusticated treatment opening 
into a vaulted corridor leading to the Garden Court. 
The rest of the front was refaced by Soane and the interior 
remodelled by him and later architects. Part of the base- 
ment 18 still used as sleeping quarters for the nightly 
guard provided by the military. 

In 1782 Taylor received the honour of knighthood, and 
six Years later, at the age of 74, he died at the residence 
in Spring Gardens, which he held in virtue of his appoint- 
ment as architect to the Admiralty. He left behind him 
at the Bank a masa of building coverin Pan acre of precious 
City land ; much of it was commonplace and sheer repe- 
tition—originality was not his forte—but some of it 
(like the Court Room and the Garden Order, which are 
still left to ws) compels our admiration by its quiet repose 
and satisfying grandeur. 


(fo be continued) 
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Stone Decay and the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
BY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE. 
No. IT. 


In the first article I brought together evidence, from 
several different sources, of infection of sandstone 
and brick by lime from the mortar and consequent 
destruction. 

We have, in the first place, the brick broken up on 
the surface by the crystallisation within it of sulphate 
of lime. ‘To form the sulphate of lime, we require two 
materials, one, sulphuric acid in the air and rain from 
the burning of sulphur in coal, the other, lime in some 
form of combination. 

In the case of a limestone or a caleareous sand- 
stone, the lime is already there, but in the case of a 
pure clay brick or a pure silicious sandstone, the 
only_source for large quantities of lime is the mortar 
or cement. 

The acid containing air and rain penetrating the 
mortar and penetrating the brick or stone and soaking 
in until in contact with the mortar forms sulphate of 
lime, which is slightly soluble in water, and the solution 
of sulphate of lime has been drawn into and ecrystallises 
within the surface of the brick or stone. Such cases 
are rare and we have to ask ourselves why they only 
sometimes occur, The answer is to be found in a 
brick house near the brick building we have been 
considering, built with a different brick. In this 
building the bricks are sound but the mortar ts covered 
with an eMorescence of sulphate of lime, 

To understand these different results, let us consider 
what happens when the wall of a building has been 
soaked with rain and is then drying out. 

We must not consider the stones or bricks alone but 
we must consider the whole surface of brick or stone 
and mortar to understand what will happen. 

Let us suppose that when the building is drying out 
the water is evaporating faster from the mortar than 
from the brick or stone. In that case as shown by 
the arrow at A in the Diagram 1, water will be drawn 
from the low evaporating brick or stone to the quickly 
evaporating mortar, taking with it salts hke sulphate of 
lime and depositing them tn the mortar. 

Butiif, asjshown by the arrow at B, the stone or brick 
is evaporating faster than the mortar, water will be 
drawn from the mortar into the stone or brick, carrying 
with it salts like sulphate of lime and depositing them 
in the brick or stone. 

We can easily test experimentally whether this is 
truc. 

Tuke, for instance, some little blocks of sandstone, 
say, 1 inch by 1 inch by 3 inches, and stand them 
upright in a shallow dish containing silicon ester and 
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allow the silicon ester to rise half way up the little 
blocks of stane and then take them out and allow 
them to dry. 

The silicon ester decomposed by the moisture in the 
air deposits in the stone a cement of silica which makes 
the stane less porous. The treated end of such a brick 
or stone will evaporate more slowly than the untreated 
end and we can regulate the rate of evaporation as we 
please by further treatment with silicon ester. 

In the case of the first stone, stand the silicon ester 
treated end in a shallow dish containing a salt solution. 
Let the salt solution be drawn up by capillary attraction 
until it has reached the untreated half, then reverse the 
stone, turning it over and placing the untreated end 
in a shallow dish of water until the water has risen to 
meet the salt solution. We now have the whole of the 
stone wet but the treated slowly evaporating end 
contains a salt solution and the untreated quickly 
evaporating end contains pure water. 
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(Diagram 2). Now let the stone dry. If our 
view 18 correct during drying, water containing «alt 
will be drawn from the slow to the quickly evaporat- 
ing end. ; 

(Diagram 3). The photograph marked A shows 
that this is what happens. A salt capable of developing 
a dark red colour was used and the stone photographed 
after evaporation. During one evaporation the rush 
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during evaporation from this end to the slowly evapo- 
rating end. ; 

It is evident, then, that there is a rush of water during 
evaporating from the slow to the quickly evaporating 
surface while a wall is drying out, carrying salts with it, 
and that we can control the direction of the flow as 
we like by treatment with silicon ester deposited in the 
pores as an indestructible cement. 
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DIAGRAM 3 


of water carrying salt from the slow to the quickly 
evaporating end has nearly reached the end of the 
stone. 

We can now reverse the experiment with another of 
our little blocks of stone, one half of which has been 
treated with silicon ester, We now put the slow 
evaporating end in water and the quickly evaporating 
end in the salt solution and allow the stone to evapor- 
ate. The result is showy in photograph B. The 
dark end is the quickly evaporating end containing 
the salt. None of the salt has been transmitted 


In the case of some of the buildings which I have 
been examining, one had been pointed with Portland 
cement and another with a mixture of Portland cement 
and lime. 

Tt 1 easy, then, to understand why in these cases 
the brick or stone evaporated faster than the mortar 
and so water and salts were drawn into the brick or 
stone. 

In the next article [ shall disewss the practical 
application of these results in the preservation of 
ancient buildings of brick or stone, 
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Fast Christian Art 


EY WILLIAM HARVEY 


Mr. 0. M. Dalton has already shown himself to be 
a master of Oriental archeology, and his monumental 
work on East Christian Art must be regarded as authori- 
tative. 

It is essentially a book of reference and opens up 
avenues of future research in its plentiful notes and 
references to the publications of other investigators, 
whose views are not always compatible with one 
another. 

The subject is a wide one, and is complicated at the 
outset by its own nature, Art was essential to some pagan 
religions ; to Christianiry it is but incidental, and the 
history of Christian art includes periods of revulsion and 
iconoclasm ag well as periods of development and expan- 
sion, Christianity, too, is a religion which has traversed 
geographical and national boundaries and the local tra- 
ditions of many different places and races have been 
woven into the service of its descriptive, illustrative, and 
didactic art. ‘To follow the growth of Christian art among 
these many contributory sources and to recognise the 
effect upon it of political and military events is no light 
labour, and it is not an adverse criticism of Mr. Dalton'’s 
book ta say that it demands from the reader concentrated 
attention if justice is to be done to it or to the reader 
himeelf. | 

The latent objection to art which may be read, or mis- 
read, into some passages of the New Testament, and which 
finds official recognition in the law of Moses concerning 
graven images, only needed a sufficient stumulus to pro- 
duce a Vigorous reaction against a growing tendency to 
venerate sacred paintings which manifested itself in the 
seventh century. Mr. Dalton describes how this stimulus 
came to be applied. “ The enemies of pictures waited 
their opportunity with growing exasperation, It came 
after the Arab conquests in the first part of the seventh 
century, which followed earlier losses at the hands of the 
Lombards in Italy, and the exhaustion of the Persian 
wars. A feeling of soreness and humiliation was general 
and natural, when men saw the empire stripped of the great 
provinces of Syria and Egypt, and the Holy Land itself 
left under the dominion of Islam. In this feeling the ele- 
ments opposed to ikons saw their advantage. Many of 
those who had fought in the Byzantine armies had been 
embittered by the abstention from national defence of 
the able-bodied monks in the religious houses throughout 
the Empire ; and an obvious association of ideas might 
well suggest to them that since the monks were the 
especial champions of picture worship this worship was 
itself a contributory cause of imperial decay. [t was easy 
ro contrast with monastic defection the furious valour of 
the Arabs, and to remember that this was kindled by a 
faith which forbade the representation of God. The 
connection of victory with contempt for image-worship, 
and of defeat with devotion to it, secmed to angry minds 
more than a coincidence.” 

The author's description of the constructional art of 

Rast Christan Art, A Survey of the Monuments. By 
©. M. Dalton. Oxford, at the Clarendon Preas. 5°, 1925. 


the Christian East would be equally well worth quoting, 
and his comparison of the self-contained arrangements of 
a Byzantine domed chureh with the “ Gothic church 
propped by external buttresses " is most lucidly ex- 
pressed. 

Neither form is constructionally perfect, but the 
Byzantine method has several notable advantages in lands 
liable to be shaken by earthquakes of serious magnitude. 
Eastern constructional methods of vault building without 
centering date back to pre-Christian times, to remote 
antiquity, in fact ; but the Eastern Church, building largely 
with tile-like bricks, adopted them in countries where 
timber for temporary SUppOrts was scarce. 

The origins of several constructional features,such as the 
horseshoe arch and the pointed arch, are discussed, and 
early examples are quoted of the use of domes over square 
plans with pendentives or squinch arches to adjust the 
corners of the square chamber to the curved base of the 
dome. Plans are not given to illustrate the approach of 
these examples to geometrical accuracy, and it would 
have been worthy of mention that the “ spherical pen- 
dentive used in Byzantine architecture seldom attains 
to anything like a strictly circular plan or spherical sur- 
face, "The use of freehand methods of setting out, and of 
constructional expedients which dispensed with a great 
dea! of the rigid premeditated designing that goes to 
the formation of a modern building, narurally led to 
an art rich in improvised adjustments carried out expen- 
mentally during the actual crection of the pendentives 
and vaults. :; 

Then original departures from trac geometrical curva- 
ture were still further increased by distortion of the 
building masses in preliminary settlement and by the 
minute adjustments of arch thrust and abutment which 
take place during centuries of decay. 

The departure of Byzantine work from the standard 
of execution established by ancient Greeks and Romans 
was formerly held to be a blemish, but this view 1s now 
being abandoned in favour of appreciation of the work 
on its merits and in accordance with its conditions, The 
formality of a Byzantine figure executed in painting 
or mosaic is now recognised as appropriate to its character 
as an architectural decoration, Added shading and cor- 
rect linear and weris] perspective would destroy the con- 
structive effect of the wall, pier, or vault to which it is 
applied. “‘ The mosaics at present decorating the interior 
of St. Mark’s at Venice are so various in date and manner 
that the effect as a whole is marred by incongruity of 
stvle."" Many of the later Mosaics actually seem to eat 
away the constructional supports and leave heavy arches 
and domes standing upon their naturalistically repre- 
sented masses of flying drapery and inappropriate land- 
scape effects. 

In opening his chapter on Ornament, Mr. Dalton 
rightly insists upon the quality which differentiates 
Eastern from Classic art. “The omament which 80 
widely dispossessed classical decoration tended to cover 
the whole surface. The design being continuous or re- 
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peating, diffusion replaced centralisation ; all parts had 
equal rights."" ‘The same “ colouristic " principles are dis- 
cernible in Byzantine carving, and their effects are made 
admirably clear in the introduction te the chapter on 
Sculpture. 

Apart from these general discussions of traditional 
method and aim, in which East and West are further apart 
than the poles, art criticism has been purposely avoided, 
though the author himself outlines in his Preface a scheme 
for a separate work on. critical lines illustrated by “a 
chosen series of fine reproductions."’ History, nationality, 
locality and their mutual interaction are dealt with in 
the present volume. 

The photographic illustrations are clear and well se- 
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lected, though monochrome is hard put to it to do justice 
to the mulncoloured art of the East, Author, artist and 
printer are to be congratulated upon the coloured 
reproduction of Mr. Arthur Henderson's water colour 
drawing of “3S. Sophia : Porphyry columns in the South- 
Fast Exedra looking west."’ This frontispiece suffices 
to show how structural considerations were made to add 
interest to a composition in which colour and form are 
inextricably mingled together to produce most glorious 
effects of genuine architectural art. 

A general Index and an Index of Authors assist the 
careful student. Nlaps are alsotequired, but the monu- 
ments mentioned are scattered over so large a field that 
reference to an atlas is the only satisfactory course, 


* Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Minister of Health, on Housing 


CONTRIBUTED BY PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD [F] 


In his address before the Rural Councils Association, 
at the Guildhall on 29 June, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
outlined his meditations, if not his considered conclu- 
sions, on matters pertaining to the future of town plan- 
ning and housing. 

It is well understood that there is to be a considerable 
reduction in the amount of the subsidy, with possibly 
some weakening of the conditions under which it is to be 
granted, 

It is a controversial question whether the standard 
set up before the War, and practically adhered to at the 
present day, should be maintained, If a subsidy is to be 
‘given towards the building of houses with two bedrooms 
and no parlour, and if the density and conditions of site 
planning are to be allowed to revert more or less to the 
conditions obtaining before the War, then a retrograde 
step will be taken from which it will be difficult to 

Houses with very small accommodation are not suitable 
for families, and unless there are very stringent restric- 
tions as to tenancy, and the houses are so disposed that 
they can be kept under the closest observation, they are 
liable to be misused, 

If we are not careful there is great danger of our slip- 
ping back into the old terraces of pre-war fame, = It 
would seem that the smaller the house, the greater the 
importance of restricting tt to very small groups, and it is 
to be hoped thar if a reduced standard of house is to be 
allowed this will not mean an increase jn the number per 


acre. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain seems to be quite alive to 
the destruction of the amenities of rural districts which 1s 
occurring all over the kingdom owing to haphazard 
building. He envisages a time when the whole country 
will be regionally planned. He points out that Rural 
District Councils are the custodians of our villages, and 
that whilst the continuous demand for houses will have 
to be met in the main by the building of new houses, there 
are many worn-out cottages that might be reconditioned 
with the assistance of State funds. 

This ia very encouraging, but regional planning 


practised under the most enlightened conditions, and old 
cottages reconditioned with State funds, will never pre- 
serve the amenities of our villages unless the more inti- 
mate question of architectural values is considered at 
the same time. His suggestions as to the reconditioning 
of old houses are most hopeful, but it is obvious that in 
their realisation there must be a considerable official 
strengthening of the architectural control. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s SPEEcH. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that one of the most lexing 
problems in present-day local government was the proper 


distribution of functions, especially where they got more than 
one authority having jurisdiction in the same area. On the 
ene side there was @ great store of local knowledge and ex- 
perience and a desire to do local work. ‘To destroy or damage 
that spirit would be folly, and a course to which no responsible 
Minister would lend himself, On the other hand, they had to 
consider that there were servicea which could not be eco- 
nomically and efficiently carried out unless in respect to a 
certain minimum population or area, and the problem was to 
combine these two things, They tried ta do it by allotting 
certain functions to one authority and other functions to 
another, but, even so, they encountered fresh difficulties, and 
there was always the danger that where those two sets of 
functions were not correlated there would be left gaps and 
there would be services that were not performed because there 
Wis no one whose business it was ta exercise a general super- 
vision. Alluding to the question of the maintenance of rural 
roads, Mr. Chamberlain said they must have received with 
siitistaction the statement of the Ministcy of "T'runsport and 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the amount of money 
which would be placed on one side for the maintenance of rural 
roids. It umounted to £1,300,000 now, but he judged from 
some indications that in their view that wus not sufficient. 
Anyway, it was a good beginning. In the opinion of 
the Ministry of “ramsport it was as much as at Present 
could be judiciously spent on that purpose, 

Turning to the question of housing, he referred to the 
difficulty in rural districts as one of long standing, but pointed 
out that since the war 183,000 houses had been built in rural 
areas, and of that number about 100,000 were State-aided 
houses, In the Act of 1924 @ special effort was made to assist 
rural districts to build houses at a figure which would allow 
them to be occupied by agricultural labourers, About 6,000 
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houses had been authorized, and some 2,500 -were either com- 
pleted or under construction. It appeared that there was now 
some doubt and anxiety as to the future of those and other 
subsidies for houses. He was bound by Statute to review the 
conditions of the subsidy after 1 October, and that made it 
difficult for suthorities to place contracts for houses which it 
might not be possible to complete before thar date, The only 
way to anticipate that review was for the Minister to get into 
communication with the associations which represented the 
local authorities and discuss the best policy in the interest of 
howsing generally and see if they could come to some satisiac- 
tory agreement. Whathe would try to arrive at was a definite 
dete up to which any houses completed would receive the pre- 
sent subsidy, and an arrangement about the period following 
that date which would define what alteration, if any, there 
should be, either in the amount of the subsidy or the term for 
which it was to run, 

When all was said and done, the provision of new houses 
was not a complete answer to the problem of rural housing 
while in the country villages there was mot, as 2 rule, an in- 
creasing population; there were many old houses which had 
not been brought into accord with modern ideas. If such 
houses could be reconditioned, enlarged and generally restan- 
dardised, a substantial contribution might be made to the 
problem. An additional advantage would be that such recon- 
ditioned houses could be let at a rent within the reach of the 
agricultural labourer, He hoped to be able to introduce legis- 
lation on the lines indicated, and, if the owners were to be 
assisted in that way, it would be necessary to have some con- 
dition to secure that the benefit should go to the tenant and 
not merely into the pockets of the owner, 

In a reference to town planning, he pointed out that the 
great building development was making serious inroads on the 
amenities of the country. The are district councils were 
the trustees of those amenities. In their hands lay the future 
of the English Senta an he trusted they would realise 
ther responsibility. © was only one way to control this 
develo t, and that was by town planning, He was glad thot 
a good many rural district councils had joined i “restora 
town planning schemes. He would like to see the whole of 
England governed by regional town planning.—The Tires, 


30 June. 
Correspondence 
SCALE OF CHARGES. 


2 July 1926, 
fo the Editor, Jounnar R.1.B.A. 

Dean Sm,—The letter from “ Experience in the 
last issue of the JOURNAL raises an interesting point, 
but without impugning the title of the writer to the 
signature he uses, it may, perhaps, be permissible to 
query how far the case he states is typical, alchough he 
says in his first paragraph that it is “one out of many 
actual cages which have come within his experience. 

In the first place, in my experience the average 
client does not cither state (1) a precise sum; nor 
(2) is he able to state at all precisely what accom- 
modation he actually requires—I use the word “ re- 
quires " rather than “ desires" advisedly, Nor is he 


content to keep within the limits of the original conversa- 


tion during the period whilst sketch plans are being 
prepared. 
4 far commoner procedure (and I also quote an actual 
case which is at the moment occurring) is os follows: 

A chent comes and says he wants to build a house, 
and proposes to spend “about™ 2,500. He then 
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details the accommodation he déesres, and incidentally 
mentions Various specific requirements in planni 
and design, which have been culled from the Pages of 
Country Life and other journals, and have no relationship 
to each other or to the practical mecescities of the house 
under discussion. He is. told at once that his desires 
have outrun his pocket, but he expresses a wish 
to see his dream palace on paper, after which, on 
cube or other method, a rough estimate is arrived at 
which approximates to £5,000. ‘The inevitable struggle 
between desire and financial capability begins, continues 
through perhaps half a dozen variant sets of sketches, 
the architect cutting a bir here, and the client adding a 
bit there until (and at this point I leave the current case 
and continue on the basis of former experience which 
will, I hope, not be repeated) a compromise scheme is 
approved and sent out to tender, 

At this stage, both parties have got, perhaps, a little - 
tired of the struggle. 

Whilst tenders are being obtained, the client presuma- 
bly has time for careful consideration of his pass book, 
and when tenders come in at anything between J3,000 
and {4,000 (a probability of which he has been warned, 
but which he has refused really to face), he says he 
won't go on and that as there are no results, there has 
been no professional service rendered to him.” 

Is that so? “Experience,” says the architect has 
merely wasted the client's time and caused him annoy- 
ance, but I rather think the boot is on the other leg, 
although the harm done to the profession is just the same, 

With all respect to “ Experience,” he writes rather 
as the embittered client than as the somewhat tired 
architect. 

If chents but knew what a room 28 feet by 16 feet 
really meant (they ask for rooms on that scale in a £2,000 
house !} and what panelled halls, and sunken baths and 
all the other fantasies of a dream palace cost, | would 
agree that “ Experience " had a case; but, in my experi- 
ence, they start by saying that somebody's cousin of 
whom they have heard has bought a house containing 
all they ever desired for half what they intend to pay, 
and without verifying these facts, expect the unlucky 
architect to repeat a miracle which actually has never 
happened, 

Surely, Sir, the labourer is worthy of, if not his hire, at 
least some remuneration for his work, and if the architect 
has, as I believe usually is the case, warned a client 
that his desires have outrun the possibilities of perform- 
ance, then the client should pay for the time and thought 
wasted, which might otherwise have been spent on 
remunerative work, 

As to whether the courts would award the {120 
referred to, I need only refer ““ Experience " to “ Oliver 
v. Brown and Wife," and other cases recently reported. — 
Yours faithfully, 


Witrrep Travins [F.] 


Temple, 
30 June 1926. 
To the Editer, Jounmswat R.1.B.A. 
Stt,—The chairman of the Practice Standing Com- 
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mittee publishes in the Jourwan of 26 June a letter from 
™ Experience,” dealing with the case of the architect who, 
being commissioned to design a house to cost {/2,000, gets 
out drawings for one for which the lowest tender is £3,000, 
The building owner abandons the scheme, and the archi- 
tect sends in an account which charges 4 per cent. on this 
lowest tender of £3,000—\that is to say, exactly the same 
amount as he would have been entitled to had he designed 
and superintended the erection of the house throughout 
for £2,000—the building owner's requirement. 

as hence suggests that the Institute should con- 
sider whether the architect is entitled to any fee, and it 
may save some time and trouble if I point out at once that 
legally the architect has no claim in such circumstances. 
The ruling case is Moneypenny », Hartland, and such 
cases a5 Flannagan v, Mate, Whitty v. Dillon, Nelson t. 
Spooner, support that decision. 

In my book on “ The Law Relating to the Architect * 
lsay: “ Uf the architect is requested to furnish drawings 
for a building, the cost of which is not to exceed a certain 
sum, and he furnishes designs incapable of being executed 
for that sum, he cannot recover his fees, For he warrants 
technical skill and is bound to exercise care.” These words 
sum up the law on the point. 

Only a few months ago I was engaged in a case where 
the architect did not appear to be acquainted with this 
principle. He had designed a cottage hospital for the 
trustees of a charity, which was not to cost more than 
£5,000. ‘The lowest tender was some thousands above 
that sum, and the trustees abandoned the scheme. The 
architect sued for his two-thirds of 6 per cent, of the 
lowest tender ancl lost. 

On the other hand, I should like to point out that the 
disparity between the estimated and the actual cost must 
be so considerable as to be evidence of the want of care or 
skill, and, of course, any estimate made at the request of 
the owner from mere sketches and undetailed instructions 
cannot be regarded as warranted to be exact, Further, 
there muy be some agreement between the owner and the 
architect as to the estimate not being required to be 
reasonably accurate. Failing these, however, the onus lies 
on the architect to adhere as near as may be to the 
stipulated cost, 

There is one position in which the architect needs more 
Protection than he enjoys at present. That is the case 
Where a “ring "’ results in the tenders misrepresenting 
the proper cost, and consequently involve the architect in 
a dilemma from which it is desirable he should be extri- 
cated. Trwould be useful to formulate some simple method 
to protect him in these circumstances. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. H. M, Brice, Hom. A.RIB_A,, 
Author of “ The Law Relatins to the Architent.” 


6 Gray's Inn Place, WC. 
Fune 1926, 


fo the Editor, Jounwan R.1.B.A. 


Si,—I have read with interest the letter from “ Experi- 


ence " addressed to the Chairman of the Practice Com- 
mittee. The proposition put forward seems to divide 
itself into two problems, 
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t. [fan architect is instructed as to the cost of a pro- 
posed building and the estimates, when obtained, mate- 
rially exceed that cost, then the architect cannot, as @ 
general proposition, substantiate his clairn for payment 
on the principle that the employer has received no benefit 
and he has been deceived by the architect. See Money- 
penny v. Hartland (1824) (1826), Nelson ¢, Spooner (1861), 

2, A client frequently not only makes.a stipulation as 
to cost, but also makes a condition that the property shall 
be of certain dimensions and contain given accommode- 
tion. In such case where the conditions obviously conflict 
the benefit will be in favour of the architect, provided he 
has notihfed the employer, and in such case as a Fencral 
proposition the architect should succeed. 

See Oliver c. Brown (1926). 

The present schedules of the Institute seem quite con- 
sistent with present-day practice, and it is difficult to see 
how they could, in this particular, with advantage be 
amended. 

lam, dear sir, faithfully youra, 
W. E. Watson [F.]. 


I Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, WiC.2. 
§ July 1926. 
To the Editor, Jounnar R.1.B.A. 

Deak Sin,—I have read, with considerable interest, 
the letter from Mr. J. W. Scott, published in your last 
issue, dealing with the scale charges for sketch plans, and 
for making working drawings for work which does not 
mature, 

I entirely agree with the views expressed and believe 
that, owing to the scale of fees for preliminary work 
being so high, architects lose many possible clients. 
To my mind, these preliminary fees have little proportion 
to those charged for work which is carried out, and I think 
most architects will agree that the work af supervising 
the erection of a building, making details, issuing cer- 
tificates, settling up the contracts, etc., especially for 
small house work, is worth considerably more than that 
invelved in the preliminary stages.—Yours faithfully, 

Courtenay M. Crickmer [F_], 


To the Editor, Journwa. R.1.B.A. 

st,—] have heard of two or three very similar instances 
in this vicinity (one very bad one), and agree with 
“Experience “ that something should be done in the 
matter. 
__Of course, usually the potential client has very much 
bigger ideas than his purse or the amount he desires to 
spend allow, and often he is really willing to spend more 
and has merely given a figure as a  feeler.”” It would be 
unwise of a practitioner to give a blunt negative without 
frst putting in a little work on a sketch and cubing it. If 
he did give a bald “ No” probably the potential client 
would go elsewhere and be differently treated by a less 
honest man—or direct to a builder. (In this district 
most builders give “ plans and estimates free,” and it is 
the curse of the profession.) 

Also, without some work, it is often not easy tO give a 
forecast of what can be done for ao fiven figure. 


— 
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Bur I do think that some procedure such as the follow- 
ing might be adopted :— 

ist. Give a non-committal reply rather on the affirma- 
tive side if the thing seems at all posathle, 

and, Get out a rough sketch of accommodation and 
size only and cube it ata fair fgure ; and then 

3rd, See the client and discuss matters and show him 
first what it will cost to do what he wants—and seoond, 
what he can have for what he wishes to spend. 

For this work a very much lower figure than even the 
1} per cent.sketch fee could be charged, as the work only 
takes, say, a day or so, and the sketch plans are not 
complete or approved. 

If the client refuses to proceed further, then charge 
him « few guineas for the work and advice, which has at 
least saved him greater expense and worry. 

| have myself proceeded on these lines and found that 
the client generally imereases his allowance a fair amount 
a0 a8 to strike an average, or cuts down his requirements, 
He then, of course, expects one, and rightly, to keep to 
that allowance, and on one occasion when, owing to bad 
luck and the client adding things as the drawings were 
being prepared, the lowest tender exceeded the £1,400 
allowance by over £200, I re-drew the plans gratis on less 
ambitious lines, and eventually built for £1,363, and 
charged on that figure, to the satisfaction of my client. It 
means more work, but makes a friend for myself and the 
profession, 

lt seems to me that some definite limit of excess should 
be set, beyond which if an architect proceeds to working 
drawings and calling for tenders he cannot collect his fees, 

An architect should certamly be able to forecast 
ordinary work within, say, 72 per cent. either way from 
his aketch plans, and in no case should a client be put to 
more expense than the 1} per cent. for skerch plans owing 
to cost of work exceeding his given figure. 

The rules [ hove suggested do work; I have not had a 
job “ go dead " yet owing to too high cost, nor have I yet 
had a job come out materially more than the figure given 
me at the end of my second interview with the client. 
(Of course, some jobs have mot proceeded beyond the 
rough sketch stage owing to probable cost,.}—I am, Sir, 
yours, etc., 

Jars MacGru-EaTHars. 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 
26, Bedford Square, W041, 
9 Fuly 1926. 
To the Editor, Journswat R.1.B.A,— 

Dear Siz,—Will you kindly permit me to state that 
if there are any ex-Society members of the Institute 
who have not yet received a presentation copy of the 
History, they should notify me so that the omission 
may be made good. 

Some few copies have been returned to me through 
the post owing to changes of address, ete.—Yours 
faithfully, 

C. McArtuur Burier. 


17 Fuly 1926 


THE KING'S BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 

In the list of Birthday Honours published on 3 July, 
members would be gratified to find that the honour of 
Knighthood had been conferred on two members of 
the Institute, Mr. Herbert Baker and Mr. Andrew 
Thomas Taylor; on Mr. Baker for “ his services to 
art,” and on Mr. ‘Taylor, who for many years has retired 
from practice, “ for public and political services.” 

Sir Herbert Baker's achievements in architecture are 
forniliar to all students of modern buildings. The son of 
Mr. T. H. Baker, of Cobham, Kent, he was born in 1862, 
He was educated at Tonbridge School, and was articled 
to Mr. Arthur Baker, a Fellow of the Institute, For 
some time he was assistant to Sir Ernest George and Peto; 
he was astudent at the R-A. Schools and won the Ashpitel 
Prize in 1889 (awarded to the student who distinguishes 
himself most highly in the Final Examinations held 
during the year), Sir Herbert Baker went to South 
Afmica in 1892, where he built Groote Schuur and other 
works for Mr. Cecil Khodes. After the South African 
War Sir Herbert practised in the Transvaal and generally 
in South Africa. ‘The following is a list of his most 
important works in South Africa, England, and India, up 
to the present time : 

Lowpos : The Bank of England. 

New Deter: The Secretariats ; Legislative Buildings, 

SsouTH Arnica; Union Buildings, Pretoria: Govern- 
ment House, Pretoria; Railway Station, Pretoria; The 
Cathedral, Pretoria ; ‘The Cathedral, Salisbury, Rhodesia ; 
The Cathedral, Cape Town (with Mr. Masey), and other 
churches; South African Institute of Medical Research, 
Johannesburg {with Mr. H. L. F, Fleming); Union 
Club, Johannesburg (with Mr, H. L. F. Fleming); 
Rhodes Memorial, Table Mountain , 

ENGLAND: Harrow School War Memorial: Win- 
chester College War Memorial; Kent County War 
Memorial, Canterbury; Hampshire and Isle of Wight War 
Memorial; Cubley Village, Penistone; House at Lympne 
for Sir Philip Sassoon, Bart, (with Mr, E. Wilmott). 

Sir Herbert was elected an Associate in 1890, a Fellow 
in ago0, and an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1922. 
Sir Andrew Thomas Taylor, J.P., L.C.C., R:C.A., 
Retired Fellow B.LE.A., the son of the fare Mr. James 
Taylor, publisher, was born in Edinburgh in 1850. He 
was educated at Edmburgh, and was a student of the 
R.A. Schools, Landon. After practising for a short 
time in London Sir Andrew Taylor wenr to Canada in 
1883 and practised in Montreal and throughout the 
Dominion ; he was architect for the Merchants’ Bank of 
Canada, the Molson’s Bank, and carried out many 
important buildings, including the McCzll University, 
Lennoxville College, Royal Victoria Hospital, etc, He 
retired from practice and returned to England in 1oo4. 
Sir Andrew has represented Hampstead (of which he is 
an ex-Mayor) on the London County Council since 1908. 
He was vice-chairman of the L.C.C, in 1929; and he is 
a member of the Senate of the University of London, 

_ oir Andrew was elected an Associate in 1878, a Fellow 
in 1869, and became a Retired Fellow in tors. In his 
early days he had the distinction of winning on two occa- 
sions the Institute Essay, in 1874 for “ Architecture in 
Landon in the Sixteenth Century,” and in 1881 for" The 
Towers and Spires designed by Sir Christopher Wren.” 
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PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
The Council of the R.ILB.A. have decided to open 
4 Subscription list to enable members to contribute to 
the cost (estimated at £65) of placing a window in the 
Old Ashmolean building at Oxford as a memorial of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 





ASHMOLEAN MusEum 
THe Exthance 


The design will be Sir Christopher's coat of arms 
in a cartouche to pair with the Ashmole Memorial 
Window. | 

Members desiring to subscribe to this object are 
requested to send cheques or postal orders to the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
The amounts received will be noted in the JouRNAL. 

WrREN Memoria Wixnow. 
Subscription List. 
f£ s.d. 
R. Langton Cole [F,] = = ma) s' EO 


TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 
Mr. W. R. Davidge [F.], Senior Vice-President of 
the Town Planning Institute, has been elected Presi- 
dentof the Town Planning Institute for the year 1926-7. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES a 


Allied Societies 


THE ASSOCIATION OF TRANSVAAL 
ARCHITECTS. 
RETIRING ADDRESS OF THE Prestnenr (Ma. 3. 5, Burr 
ANDREWS [F'.]). 

On 26 February, 1926, Mr. G, S. Andrews gave his retiring 
address as President of the Association of Trans vaiul Architects, 
from which we take the following extracts — 

One of the moat important events of the vear has been the 
amalgamation of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Society of Architects. The fusion of two such Biron 
and inttwential bodies ia bound te strengthen the ties of the 
architectural profession over the whole of the British Empire. 
‘This satisfactory result was not brought about hurriedly, For 
i long tome it was given careful thought and consideration by 
many of Britain's foremost men in the architectural pro- 
fession, and now that the amalgamation hoa become an accom. 
plished fact we may safely look forward to many practical 
Improvements, 

Another important proceeding has been the drafting of the 
Private Bill for the Registration of Architects in the Union of 
south Africa, ‘Chis entailed « considerable amount of labour 
on the part of those closely associated with it. The private 
Act of the Transvaal has been in existence for upwards af 
sixteen years, and its successful working during that period 
should have considerable weight with the legislators of this 
country now that the new Bill is before Parliament. The 
desirability of Registration js generally recognised all over the 
world, and it ia only a matter of time when the public will be 
protected in connection with building operitions as with law, 
medicine, dentistry and survey work, 

One of the most gratifying actions of the Provincial Admini- 
strution in so far as the architectural profession is concerned 
has been the placing of one of its architectural jobs in the hands 
of a local practitioner, It is hoped that this form of encou rage 
ment to architects in private practice will continue, not because 
of any lack of confidence in the officers of the Public Works 
Department, for we know that many of them are hiphly 
qualtied and competent men, but because the min who is 
battling his way to make a living should be given a chance as 
much by Government and municipal authorities as by private 
individuals, 

That brings me to the subject of competitions, Govern- 
ments and municipalities frequently decide to erect Important 
public buildings of a more or less monumental character and lit 
always seems to me that such undertakings should be thrown 
open to public competition, It might be argued that the staff 
at a Public Department might like to give some indication of 
then skill and ability in the desicn and Planning of such build- 
Inge ;} ifso, itshould not be a difficult matter to arrange suitable 
conditions to meet such cases. In some instances the statl 
officials may have intimate or expert knowledge of special 
work, but it is always possible that the Private practitioner 
may have equally good knowledge and he capable of preparing 
i design in some ways superior to the staff official, Such a 
possibility will always exist, and it seems to me that full advan- 
tage should be taken of it. | fully realise that this is a dehate- 
able point, but I am merely offering my views on it, not milly 
as Your retiring president, but also as the head of a large 
municipal department which embraces architectural work. 

An outstanding feature of the work of the Association ja the 
continued success of the South African Academy, ‘The exhibj- 
tion of local talent cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
on the local mind, especially with the large number of students 
and scholars whe are encouraged to visit the exhibition by there 
being no charge in their casejfor admission. 

The satisfactory result of this enterprise is largely due to the 
Lintiring efforts of our cnerget Te Registrar (M cr. Ca fpenter), 
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Obituary 


MISS G. L. BELL. 

Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, the news of whose 
death in Baghdad has recently come to England, be- 
sides being a remarkable stateswoman, was 4 scholar 
and archeologist of no mean ability, and in her books 
before the war made familiar the then almost unknown 


Ly 


architecture of the deserts of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Her chief work was on the desert palace of Ukhaidir, an 
eighth century Arab fortress, a great work done under 
very difficult conditions. During the war and during 
the settlement of Mesopotamia, she had little time to 
spare for archeology, but lately she had been doing a 
great deal to establish a department of Archwology in 
Baghdad and an Iraq museum. H Cc. H. 


ROBERT CUNINGHAME MURRAY LF]. 


Mr. Robert Cuninghame Murray, who died om tz June at 
the ape of seventy-five, was the senior partner af the firm of 
Murray, Delves and Murray. He became @ Fellow of the 
Roval Institute of British Architects in 1907. | 

‘oming up to London from Hastings im about 1670, Mr. 
Murray entered the office of Mr, Parkinson, @ District Sur- 
veyor for the City, who also carried on an old-established 
practice at No. 1, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. On Mr. 
Parkinson's retirement Mr. Murray continued for many years 
to practice at the same address, eventually, in 1915, moving 
into offices in Kings Bench Walk, ‘Temple. = - 

In 1907 Mr. Murtay took into partnership Mr. 5. W. W. 
Delves and in 1921 Mr. C. H. Murray, @ nephew of Mir 
Murray, joined the firm. ; 

Amongst Mr. Murray's works were St. BrideFoundation. 
Institute, which he won in competitnoan 5 e Manor, 
Fordingbridge, Hants ; a small rectory at Shackerstone for the 
Far] Howe: extensive printing works for Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoxde and for Messrs. Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and 
Co. ; offices, showroom and Sactories for Mesars. Harrild and 
Sona: premises in Nelson Square originally erected as the 
head offices of Messrs, Struker-Squire, but now occupied by 
Mesers. Shaw and Sons, Ltd.; Ne. 46 andl No. §§, Fleet 
Street; the baths at Sidmouth, and numerous houses in the 
neighbourhood of Sidmouth, where for some time he had a 
branch office ; alterations and additions to Mr. Hugh Spattis- 
woode’s house at Porthgwidden, Cornwall ; and the develop- 
ment of the Belvedere Estate at Wimbledon. 

For many years Mr. Murray acted as surveyor 1 the Gover- 
nora of St. Bride Foundation, the trustees of Lord Egmont's 
Settled Estates, the trustees of the Broxbowmebury Settled 
Estates, and the trustees of the J. 1. Clayton Estates. He also 
acted for the Right Hon. Sir T. F. Halsey in connection with 
his London property, and for the trustees of the Crawley 
Estate in London. 


JOHN GAFF GILLESPIE [F\]. 


We regret to announce the death of John Gaff Gillespie, 
of the firm Gaff Gillespie and Kidd, Glasgow, which took 
place on 7 May last. 

After serving his apprenticeship with Mr. A. M. 
Munro he joined the staff of James Salmon and Son 
and became @ partner in 1697. 

In 1906 he was elected a Fellow of the Institute, 
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Shortly after the death of W. F. Salmon in 1913 the 


firm, then styled Salmon and Son and Gillespie, was 
dissolved by mutual agreement, the late James Salmon 
and Mr. Gillespie carrying on business independently. 

In ror8 A. Kidd joined him as a partner. 

Amongst the various buildings carried out to his 
designs are the following :-— 

Govan branch of the British Linen Bank; the 
Glasgow Savings Bank, Anderston Branch; the ‘Tem- 
perance League Building, Glasgow ; Lanfine Cottage 
Hospital, Broomhill ; and additions to Cranstonhill 
Bakeries, Glasgow; Cadoro Restaurant, Glasgow ; 
Dunoon Seaside Homes; Plantation Bakery, Glasgow. 

His successful competition work included Pollok Golf 
Club House; Hutchesontown © gational Church, 
Glasgow ; Stirling Municipal Buildings. 





SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
“ Bomome Scence ABSTRACTS.” 

By the courtesy of Dr. Stradling, Director of Building 
Research, information in the possession of the Department 
of Scjentific and Industrial Research upon Building 
Materiais and Practice is placed at the disposal of members 
of the R.LB.A. 

A comprehensive synopsis of the numerous activities of 
the Department has been placed im the Reference Library, 
together with copies of Building Science Abstracts, issued 
monthly. 

The latter consist of a very large number of short 
descriptive notes of new information upon matters 
relating to or connected with building and decoration 
which have been collated ‘by the Department from the 
technical press of the world. The necessary information 
to enable any particular piece of new information to be 
studied at length at its source is added to each note. 

Some of the information thus rendered available ts of 
course only of very remote interest to architects in practice, 
and part records the progress of incomplete research work. 
‘Two members of the Science Standing Committee there- 
fore go through the Abstracts upon their receipt and mark 
any items which appear to be of general and immediate 
Interest. 





BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
Coxrrenence with TEacHerRs oF BUILDING. 


On Wednesday, 21 July, at 2.30 p.m., in the B.1.B.A. 
Galleries, the Schools Committee of the Board of Archi- 
rectural Education will hold a Conference with the repre- 
sentative ‘Teachers of Building who are in London on a 
course arranged by H.M. Board of Education, 

A Paper will be read on “ The Elements of Design in 
the Teaching of Building Construction" by Professor 
A. E. Richardson [F.], A discussion will follow. 

_ There will be an exhibition of architects’ working draw- 
igs in the Galleries. 

It is hoped that the Conference will be largely attended 
and that there will be a free interchange of views. 

No tickets of admission are required, 


07 July 1926 


R.LB.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Maintenance Scholarships Committee of the 
Board of Architectural Education announce that they 
have received contributions and promises of subscriptions 
to the Maimtenance Scholarships Fund to a value of 
about {40 per annum, in addition to donations of io 
for this year, towards the {1,000 per annum Ww. 
the Board hope this fund will reach in the near future. 


The Council R.EB.A. .. i .. £100 perannum 
The late Society of Architects «. 1,000 
The Artists’ General Benevolent In- 
atitution 100 per annum 
The Racoiieroes af The Builder {250 (to be 
spread over 
three years} 


The Northern Architectural Aszocta- 


tion =. -.» (£50 per annum 
‘The Leicester wid ears 

Society of Architects ¥ fio per annum 
The South Wales Institute of Archi | 

tects “a £35 per annum 


£35 Per annum 
{75 per annum 


The Liverpool Architectural Society's. 
The Manchester Soctery of Architects 
The Hampshire and Isle of Wight 


Association of Architects .. {,10 
The Nottingham and Derby Rechts 

tectural Society “ {19 ros, 
The Association of Asiusacty: een 

veyors and Technical Assistants .. {30 


Collected by the Chairman of the Home 
Counties Area Committee .. 

The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association .. = 


fis 154. 


{io 105. per 
annum for 
three years 


The Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Currie have promised 
to leave the sum of j1,000 to found a Maintenance 
Scholarship in memory of their son, 

A large number of applications for Scholarships have 
been received, and the first set of Scholarships wil! be 
awarded early in July. 


The Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects announce that the following 
awards of B.1.8.4. Maintenance Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture, varying from {50 to {100 per annum, have been 
made :-—Ansten K. Brown, Sunderland: E. L. W. 
Davies, Colchester: EB. I. Day, Bideford, Devon ; 
H. Jackson, Birmingham; E. |]. White, Hull; J. 0. 
Wrison, Whitstable (Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution Scholarship). 

The Scholarships are intended to enable promising 
students to attend approved courses at Schools of Archi- 
tecture recognised by the R.1,B.A. for the purpose of 
exemption from its Examinations, 

Applications for Scholarships were received from 
forty candidates, and it was a matter of great regret to 
the Committee responsible for the award of the Scholar- 
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ships that it was impossible on financial grounds to 
award a greater number, 

The Scholarships clearly supply a need in the architec- 
tural profession, and it 1s hoped in the future to be 1n a 
position to award Scholarships to a total value of £1,000 
annually, With this object in view, a Capital Fund has 
been started which it is hoped to increase materially, 
and it is further intended to found other Scholarships 
for brilliant students to enable them to continue their 
architectural education for longer periods, 


ROME SCHOLARSHIP AND R.LB.A. (HENRY 
JARVIS) STUDENTSHIP FOR 1926. 

On the recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture 
ef the British School at Rome, the Commissioners of 1851 
have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 
1926 to Mr. A. D. Connell, a member of the London 
University Atelier; and on the recommendation of the 
same body the R.I.B.A, (Henry Jarvis) Studentship has 
been awarded to Mr, Herbert Thearle, 4.R.1.B.A., of the 
University of Liverpool. 

Mr. Connell was articled for four years to ea Stanley 
W.. Fearn [4.] of Wellington, New @ealand ; he studied 
for two years at the on University Architectural 
Atelier and during this period worked in various London 
seer including the office of Messrs. William and Edward 

urit 

Mr. ‘Thearle, who is 22 years of age, entered the Liverpool 
School of Architecture m t920. He ¢ an articled pupil 
of Messra. Briggs and Thornely, FF.R.L.B.A., in rgz1, was 
Holt Travelling Scholar, 1923, and spent three months in 
studying French architecture: Vacation Sketching Prize, 
1923 ; John Runkine Prizeman in 1 1925; was Honan 
Travelling Scholar, awarded by de binroant As chitectural 
Society for a design for the Mersey Tunnel entrance, 1924: 
and then spent three months in the stud of Italian architec- 
ture ; Rome Finalist in 1924 < en and Cubitt's 
Prizeman for constructional diaverens: ‘198%: * and graduated 
with first class distinction in Architectural Design in 1925. 
After taking the professional practice examination in on, 
Mr. ‘Thearie was elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A. in Nov- 
ember, 1925, He was awarded an Honourable Mention in 
the Soone Medallion, 1926, and (in collaboration with Mr. 
L. G. Hannaford) was recently awarded first premium in the 
Birkenhead Art Gallery Competition, work on which is now 
In progress. 





NOTES FROM MINUTES OF COUNCIL, 
31 May 1926, 
ReEsiGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted :— 
W. W. Scott-Moncrieff [F.] A. LT. Wright [4.1 
A. K. Brown [A4,] A. F. Poole [Z.] 
L. C. Brooks (.4.] T. H. Russell [£.] 
A, C, Denny [L4.] J. Stables [Z.) 


SUSPENSION. 

By a Resolution of the Council pursuant to the Bye- 
law No, 25 the following member has been suspended 
from membership of the Royal Institute of Brinsh Archi- 
tects for six months from 31 May 1926 :— 

George Harry Bertram Gould, A.R.1.B.A. 
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NOTES FROM ‘THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 
at Fune 1926. 
THe CoxsERVATIOXN oF ANcIENT MONUMENTS AND 
REMAINS. 


On the recommendation of the Art Standing Committee 
q revision of the two official R.I.B.A. documents upon 
this subject which appear in the Kalendar was approved 
and ordered to be published. 

Tre OLD ASHMOLEAN. 

lt was decided to open a subscription list for the 
purpose of providing a Wren Memorial Window in the 
Old Ashmolean building at Oxford. 

THe Preservation or O1o Barmces. 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee the Board of Architectural Education was requested 
to invite all recognised schools to encourage their students 
to measure bridges of architectural or archmological 
interest, 

Mr. Cass GILBERT. 

‘The Council sent their congratulations to Mr. Cass 
Gilbert, Hon. Corresponding Member, on the oceasion 
of his election as President of the National Academy of 
America. 

Lox~poxw Burorme Acts. | 

The report of the London Building Acts Committee 
on the revision of the Acts was received by the Council 
and it was decided to send a comprehensive statement 
to the L.C.C. on the subject and to request that body to 
receive a deputation. 

SMOKE PREVENTION. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Committee it was decided to request the L.C.C. to 
reconsider their decision on the subject of a suggested 
enquiry into smoke prevention. 

Tue Forestry Commission ano THE R.LB.A. Scare 
oF CHARGES. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee it was decided to forward certain corre- 
spondence to the Forestry Commission and to urge that 
proper fees should be paid and fully qualified architects 
should be employed. 

How. Secretary R.1.B.A. ron CANADA. 

Mr. Victor Horsburgh [F.] of Toronto was appointed 
Hon, Secretary for Canada in succession to the late Mr. 
F. 5. Baker. 

MEmMpersHir. 

Mr. Arold Mitchell was transferred from the list of 
Retired Fellows to the list of Practising Fellows. 

Mr. R. C. Jones was reinstated as a Licentiate. 

The resignations of the following members were accepted 
with regret — 


W. A. Gagnon [Z.] H. €. Richardson [4.]. 


J. O, Harris [E.] W.P. Schofield [4] 
G. H. Higginbottom [L.] W. White-Cooper [F] 
S. 5. Reay LF.) H. J. Yorke [Z.] 


InTeRNationaAL Hovsinc aNp Towns PLANNING Cox- 
chess, VIENNA, 
Mr. E. C. P. Monson was appointed delegate of the 
R.1.B.A. to this Congress to be held in Vienna from 14 to 
19 September 1926. 


| STUDENTSHIP. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the following were elected Students of the 
R.1.B.A.s— 

Barton: Hurry Austin, 4 Ferndale Street, Cardiff, 
Technical College, Cardiff. : 
Bomer: Edward Dixon Neville, Marsham Manor, 
Gerard’s Cross, Bucks, Architectural Association. 
Hooth: Rolfe Gilbert, Lakeswood, Town Court, Orping- 
ton, Kent, Architectural Association. 

Ellis: Mary Feodore Ruth, 44 Clarendon Road, W.11, . 
Architectural Association. 

Hill: Henry Erskine, Norbury Vicarage, Wakefield, 
Yorks, Leeds School of Art. 

Kelsall : John Scott, Rydal Mount, 5t. John's Road, East- 
bourne, Architectural Association. 

MacManus: Frederick Edward Bradshaw, 39, Rother- 
wick Road, N.W.11, Architectural Association. 

Micklethwaite, Danicl Marriott, 3 Staverton Road, 
Oxford, University of London. 

Mirams, Dennis George, University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1, University of London. 

Shand, George Shaw, $4 Kengarth Street, Glasgow- 
Glasgow School of Architecture. 

Sutcliffe, Brian Lister, 44 Temple Fortune Hill, N.W.11, 
University of London. 

Walker, Stansfeld Thomas, 5 Harrington Court, 5.W.7, 
Cambndge University. 


Notices 
R.LB.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 

Meetings of the R.1.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No, 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr, C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 

BR.L.B.A. GARDEN PARTY. 

The Members and Students of the R.1,B.A., the Archi- 
tectural Association and the Allied Societies have been 
invited to a Reception at the Royal Botanic Gardens on 
Thursday, 22 July, from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. The guests 
will be received by. the President and Mrs, Guy Dawber. 
The Band of the Royal Air Force will be in attendance 
and a party of children from the Margaret Morris School 
of Dancing will give a display of dancing during the 
afternoon. 

In the evening a féte will be held in the Royal Botanic 
Society's Gardens, which will be opened at 3 p.m. 

A dramatic performance will be given by the Architect 
Players at 8.30 p.m. of The Rose and the Ring, by 
W. M. Thackeray, preceded by 4 Night at an Inn, by 
Lord Dunsany, Admission free. ‘There will be dancing 
from 11 p.m. until 3 a.m. (“ Spiders “ band). 
_ Tickets for the féte, including refreshments and danc- 
ing, are 5s. od. each (after 17 July the price will be 6s, 6d.). 
These may be obtained from the Secretary of the R.1B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, or from the Secretary, Architectural 
Association, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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WARNING. 
Members are victimised from time to time by impostors 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are strongly advised before yielding 
to appeals of this character to commutucate with the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society (Telephine: Mayfair 0434). 


LIMITED COMPETITIONS. 

‘The following is the report of the Scrutineers appointed 
by the Cowneil to count the votes im the Referendum 
under Bye-law yo on the Subject of Limited Com- 
petitions :— 

REFERENDUM ON LUMITED COMPETITIONS, 

The Serutinecrs appointed to count the votes on the 
Resolution embodying the proposals of the Council of 
the R.I.B.A. for the control of Limited Competitions, 
beg to report as follows :— 

1,204 Voting papers were received, 

1,015 Members voted in favour of the Resolution. 

17z Members voted against the Resolution, 
17 Voting papers were invalid, 
The Scrutineers therefore declare the 


following 
Resolution carried :-— 


RESOLUTION, 

That the following Clause be added to the R.J.B.A. 
Regulations for Architectural Competitions -— 

“In the case of small, hmited, private competitions 
where the Koyal Institute are satished that special cir- 
cumstances may exist, modification of these regulations 
may be approved by the Royal Institute. 

Competitions coming within the scope of this Clause 
are -— 

(f) Where the competing architects are limited by 
selection or invitation, and do not exceed six in number. 

(a) Where the proposed competition docs not involve 
the expenditure of public funds. 

Provided that nothing in this “Clause shall prevent 
two or more members of the Roval Institute from giving 
advice or preparing sketch plans for the same project 
for a private chent, if the expenditure proposed does not 
excecd the sum of f12,500, and if each of the Members 
so invited be paid an agreed fee.’ 

(Signed) Syonty Tatcuec., Channan 
Rosert Lowry. 
Ernest G. AILEN. 
W. Braxton Simmc.air. 
J. A. Pywen. 


Competitions 
CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL. 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in ecmpetition for a Cenotaph to be erected 
on a site on the plateau in front of St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool. Assessor, Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E, [F-. j 
Premiums, £200, (150, £100, and fs50. Last day for re- 
CHVINE estan 30 September 1926. Total cost £10,000. 
For conditions apply to Town Clerk, Municipal Build- 
mgs, Liverpool. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B.A. before deciding 


to coHnpete, 
BROMSGROVE RURAL DISTRICT HOUSING 
COMPETITION, 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
canditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
tions. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Coninittes desire to call the scene 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment, In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition, 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. 'T.. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.L.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Koaott, 
F.R.1.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
ComMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
View To THE CONSTRUCTION oF a C ca Hat 
FoR THE Leacte or Nations aT GENEVA. 


The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of Statea Metnbers 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide the r 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at tke 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architec's 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copiea. These will be rea ee at the Roya 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1. by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-(seneral of the Leayue of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Governnmient copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Fig of Assessors. 


a 


| 
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The President of the R.I.B.A. has been informed by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the compe- 
tition in connection with the above will open on 25 July 
1926. 

One hundred and fifty copies of the programme af the 
competition will be forwarded to the R.1.B.A, os soon as 
they are received from Geneva. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUA 
The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926. 


SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 
New aso Entarncep PREMIse. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.B.5.A., 
F.B_LB.A., as Assessor in this competition. 


Members Column 


FORMATION OF PARTNERSHIP. | 

Me, C. F. Marston, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Licentiate HT.B.A., 
has taken into partnership bis ehief assistant, Mr. A. L. Linford, 
and the (business will be carried on at 46 Market Street, Tamworth, 
ander the nome of Marston and: Linford. 

DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Twe partnership carried om in the name of Messrs. De Soura and 
Wands, architects and surveyors, of Rangoon, has been disealved 
as from jo January 1925. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

F.RLBA., age 42, requires Junior Partnership or position of 
trist with view to same with good established firm of Architects 
in dLondon or South. First-class London experience. Small 
capital available. Keen and soiree Box 6244, c/o Tha 
Secretary, RLLB.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1, 

A_R.1LB.A., age 36 years, deaires partnership or position with a 
view to partnersnip in London or South of England. Small capital 
available. Ts energetic and unafraid of work. Can commence 
immediately —PPIy Box t646, c/o The Secretary, R.LB.A., 9 
Conduit Street, London, W.1. 7 

A.R.LB.A. (35), with ose of West-End offiee and pi yor Lyin we 
would remain available, desires Partnership in well-established 
praction in of near London. Trained in recognised architectural 
enhool and has had wide office experience in London and the pro- 
viness: Would invest capital if prospects were cufficientiy good. 
Testimonials. Reply Box 7412, c/o The Secretary, R.LB.A., 9 
Conduit Street, London, W-1. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

TMu. Turonore E_ Leos [A,] has changed his address to Ray: 
mond House, 42-34 Theobald's Road, W.C-z. Telephone : Maseum 
G20. 

4Ma. T. Atxmax Swan [A] has changed bis address from 42 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, to 7 St, Calme Street. 

We. Srernew Wireros, F.HI.B-.A. (consulting architect [to 
fhe Londen and North Eastern Railway Co.), bas removed his heal 
office ta at Northumberland Avenne, Landon, W.C.2 (telephane : 
Cecrard No. 3808), and will practise from that address with branch 
offices at Leet. 





APPOINTMENIS WANTED. 

A.RLBA, age 38, desires permanent position London ot 

provinces, preferably with view to interest or partnership. General 
v perisace, keen and energetic.—Reply Box 1776, c/o The Secretary 
RIBA, 9 Conduit Street, London, Wt. 
Agcurrect (F.R1-B.A. and E5.L), partner ih old-establlahed 
Sarthern firm tut with the expenence of sole charge of Landon 
branch office for eo years, desires to assist teporerily London 
architect in some 28mIor capacity, part-time or otherwise.—Reply 
Box 3953. c/o The Secretary, RLB.A..9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.t. 
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PRACTICE WANTED, 

Wantep to purchase; well-established Practice or Partnership 
ina prapetod’ Country Town. Apply Box $663, c/o Secretary, 
RLBG.A., a, Conduit Street, W-t. 

VACANCY FOR STUDENT, 

Ancorrect (F.R1B.A.) has immediate vacancy for advanced 
Student or Improver (either sex) for training tinder personal super 
vision View ailvancement. Neighbourhood Baker Street —State 
full particulars,—Reply Box 9424, cfm Secretary Fu.J-B.A, 9, 
Conduit Street, Wt. 

OFFICES TO LET, : 

Awentrect (F.B.1.B.A.) wishes to [et portion of his offices ad join- 
ing Bedford Row, W-C.1; well lighted, quiet situation, telephone, 
varant, Either two roome at £75, three rooms {ro3, four rooms 
{rao per annum, all en suite. Might arrange mutual services, — 


Apoly Box i762, 0/0 Sénretary, R.LB.A., o, Conduit Street, Wt. 


FOR SALE. 

For Sate.—Tkheodolita ani Dumpy Level with Stands and 
Measuring Staff. Old makes but tn good condition. [napection 
can be arranged. —Write W. A. M Fiddaman, ‘' Browntiles,” 
Saniterstasd, Surrey, for any further particulars. 

ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
InsemaNce Scoeme, FouxDEp 1923. 
__All kinds of insurances negotiated: Life, Motor Cars, 
Burgiary, Protection of Buildings in course of erection, etc. 
Over £200,000 has already been insured. Enquiries to the 
Secretary, A.B.5., will meet with immediate attention. 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
g Conduit Street, W.1, 
Telephone : Mayfair 0434. 
— i 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, 5S.W.t. 

The contribution for men is 18. 6d. per week, od. of which is 
payable nf the employer, and for women ra. rd., qd. of which 
is payable by the employer. 

Onowvasy Henermrs (Heart Insvnance). 

Sickness Benefit.—Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, os. weekly ; after 194 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly, Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 7s. ba. 
weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 128. weekly. 

Disablement Benefit—-Men and women, 75. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

lige Benefit.—4os. after 42 contributions have been 
paid. 

ApormoswaL Bexerrrs (Heacta Iveveanca). 

The recent valuation of the Society's assets having shown 4 
largely increased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July 1925 : 

Sickness Benefit.—Pavable at the increased rates of 225. per 
week for men, and 19s. for women. 

Dirablement Benefit. —Increased to 115. per week for both men 
and women. 

“Maternity Benefit.—Increased to 545. 

_ Special Benefits, —Grants made to members entitled to “ addi- 
tional benefits ” for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members may choose 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions. 

_ Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new Pensions Act, may be obtained from 
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RaynHam Haws, Sours Evcewation 


Raynham Hall, Norfolk 


BY SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


R.LEONARD BOLINGBROKE, F:S.A., has 
|My pecs to the R.1.B.A. Library a very inte- 
¥ resting set of ten architectural drawings of 
Raynham, made before 1685, The drawings, mounted 
on linen and bound in vellum, measure 21 inches by 
16 inches, and consist of plans, elevations and sections 
of the house as it was at the time the drawings were 
made. On the drawing of the south elevation there is a 
scale of feet (} inch to 1 foot) and the initials “* J. E.” 
inside a pair of compasses. The drawing of the sections 
and elevations is so crude and the spelling so erratic that 
I think these drawings must be taken to be surveys of 
an existing building, probably made by a builder, They 
are not the original drawings of the house. “* Little par- 
flour" is spelt " Letel parlar,"" ‘' Duke " becomes 
" Duck,” and“ Evidence Room ” is spelt * Everedence 
Rome.” The date is: probably about 1680, as in the 
south-east corner of the first floor a room is marked 
“ Duck of Monmouth’s Lodging,” and the Duke of 
Monmouth’s rising and his execution took place in 
1685. It is possible that the survey was made on the 
occasion of some Royal visit, as the rooms at the north- 
east and north-west corners are respectively marked 
* Duck of York Lodging” and “ King’s Lodging,” 
and between them was lodged the Earl of Exeter. 
The plan of the house at this date differed in several 


details from the plan as it now exists, and these draw- 
ings clear up one point which has always puzzled me, 
and that is the date of the existing entrance doorway. 
They prove conclusively that this doorway was not 
designed by Inigo Jones, or whoever was the original 
architect, but was added after 1685. As will be seen 
from the plan, the original entrance was not in the 
centre. There were two entrances, at the end of the 
central recess, opening on to corridors 9 feet wide at 
either end of the great hall, and separated from it by 
wooden screens. Two wide steps led up from the fore- 
court, and eight more steps up to the entrances, In the 
house as it now exists the entrance is in the centre of 
the hall, with nine steps up in two flights. What is now 
the drawing-room is shown on the plan as the chapel, 
Prior to 1685 the west wing contained the upper part 
of the kitchen, pantry, “ letel parlar'’ and “ closet.” 
These have been cleared away, and the wing is occupied 
by billiard-room, dining-room and a corridor between, 
The west staircase is in its original position, but the 
principal staircase on the east side of the chapel, and a 
subsidiary staircase to the first-floor bedrooms, were 
removed when this part of the house was remodelled, 
probably in the early part of the eighteenth century. 

oth staircases were lit by lantern windows (“ strick 
lights ” they are called on the plans) with north lights 
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above the leads, In the old house the dining-room was 
on the first floor, with balconies looking down into the 
eat hall, The flues shown on the first-floor plan vary 
ween § feet 6 inches by 18 inches to 3 feet by 
1§ inches, and instead of gathering over above the 
fireplace, the seventeenth-century builders tapered 
- from the full width of chimney openings to flues 
| te 18 inches square in the stack above the 
roo, 
On the north elevation the centre bay with engaged 
fonic columns, and the wings with their characteristic 
ables, are part of the original design; but the parts 
between the centre bay and the wings are subsequent 
to 1685, and | think the architect who remodelled the 
house improved the design. The cast elevation is as it 
Was, except that a new garden entrance was formed. 
The very feeble dormers on this side appear to be 
modern. The window openings do not appear to have 
been altered from the original design, except on the 
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north side, and except that sash windows were substi- 

tuted for mullions and transomes, | 
The drawings are of considerable historical value, 

because they help to disentangle the dates of the build- 


ing, Personally, I never believed the existing entrance 
to be part of the original design, On the other hand, it 
is surprising, to me at any rate, to find that the pedi- 
ment and engaged [onic columns on the north side are 
art of the orginal design, though the windows were 
engthened after 1685, ‘The string course above ground 
Hoor, the key blocks of the straight window arches, 
and the flight of steps are all later than that date. The 
building ts always attributed, and probably rightly, to 
Inigo Jones, and if, as is supposed, it was erected 
1630-36, it is an astonishing example of his genius. A 
comparison of Raynham with Swately Hall, near Ux- 
bridge, or Broome Park in Kent, will show the dif- 
ference between the artist of first-rate ability and the 
merely competent practitioner. 
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An Architectural History of the Bank of England 
Part II 


BY H. ROOKSBY STEELE [.4.]. 





Fic. 17.—Tue Evoivtion of Tat Sourm Frost 


The upper drawing shows Sampson's entrance facade flanked by Taylor's blank walls, whilst the lower 
is Soane's reconstruction bbtere and after alterations by Cockerell 


CHAPTER IV, 
THe Torro Arcuirect—Sir Joun Soane: 
Finst Perniop: 1788-180. 


The abory of Soane is a romance. Horn of poor 
paren Father wos a journeyman bricklayer—his 
genius and * infinite capacity for taking pains” brought 
him early in life in touch with the great men in the world 
of architecture and even, through an introduction by 
Sir William Chambers, into contact with his Sovereign 
George ITT. Soane gained, in 1772 and 1776 Oe ame 
tively, both the Silver and Gold Medals at the R.A. and 
the King nominated him travelling student of that 
Institution. In this way he visited Rome and many 
other citres in Italy, measuring assiduously and producing 
designs of his own, The evidence which he saw there 
of the constructive ability of the ancient Romans was a 
great influence in his practical work to come. The 
Greek tendency in decoration which is shown in his 
executed designs must be attributed more to the example 
of his established contemporaries than to a first-hand 
knowledge of Greck architecture, for of the latter Soane 
saw no more than the rather crude colomal work at 
Pestum and in Sicily. 

By the time of Taylor's death Soane had returned 
from [taly, published a book of designs (incidentally 


1753-1537. 


adding the “ec "’ to the end of his mame in the process |) 
and started in practice for himself, The influence of 
Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camelford, brought his 
name forward as a candidate for appointment as Bank 
architect : he was chosen froma field of competitors and 
began his duties on 16 October 1788, barely three weeks 
after the demise of Taylor. The appointment was un- 
doubtedly the chief landmark of his career: it was to 
provide him with continuous employment for the next 
45 years and establish his name firmly in the annals of 
architecture. 

Soane's first concern was a detailed survey and inspec- 
tion of the existing buildings, with the help of the younger 
Dance, his first master, and Milne. His attention was 
at once drawn to the precarious condition of much of 
Taylor's superstructure : the weather had been getting 
in under the lead on the roofs and many of the main 
timbers were rotted at their be worst 
example was the Bank Stock Office, on the north side 
of the Bartholomew Lane Vestibule. For this Soane 
proposed a new roof of fireproof materials, resting on 
stane piers, replacing the wooden columns of Taylor, and 
he prepared plans and models to illustrate the change. 
The Directors approved his scheme and during the years 
1792-3 the whole office was rebuilt from the ground 
Hoor upwards, whilst a basement under was excavated 
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and vaulted in brickwork (Fig. 18). ‘This was the first 
work of any magnitude undertaken by Soane at the 
Bank + in the first four years of his appointment he had 
done minor alterations such as puttnge a new elliptical 
lantern over Taylor's Dividend Warrant Office and re- 
fronting the latter's Barracks, whilst general maintenance 
work was also in hand. That he was contemplating, 
during this early period, other improvements is shown by 
two sets of sketch designs in the Soane Museum. ‘The 


one (dated 1790) for a new arcaded wall at the east end 


of the Garden Court tmdicates that Soane felt the dis- 


Proportion that existed here between Sampson's and 
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glazed in each of its twelve sides. A point worthy of note 
is that the lantern was set some three feet outward from 
the lip of the eye, thus leaving a substantial ledge for a 
window-cleaner to work from. This provision was 
always made by Soane wherever a lantern was difficult 
of access from the floor. 

The north and south segmental arches were prolonged 
a3 Vaults to the ends of the office, each being intersected 
by a cross-vault of parabolic section. Down each side 
of the room was an aisle, divided into three by low arches 
cannecting the piers with the wall, the centre compart- 
ment rising to a vault, which was a continustion of the 





Fie, 18.—Tur Bane Sroce Ores 
This was the first hall to be builr by Soane in r 


Taylor's work (Fig. 16), and sought to remedy it with a 
composition similar im style and scale to the latter's. 
The other design, made on 11 November 1791, 18 8 
tentative propoéal for a new external wall to replace 
Taylor's, the treatment being in the severe “ Newgate "' 
manner, with Don: end features, Neither of these 
ideas got beyond the drawing-board stuye, 

The new Bank Stock Office was a striking essay in 
construction, Whereas Taylor had used sixteen columns 
to hold up his roof, Soane concentrated his weight on 
four stone piers, each no bigger in section than one of the 
pedestals that had carried the columns, From the piers, 
which stood 26 fect apart in the centre of the room, four 
segmental arches took the weight of a shallow dome. 
pendentives developing from the latter between each 
pair of arches. The dome was truncated to form a larce 
eye 20 feet in diameter, over which was an iron lantern 


$3 


eplacement of ‘Taylor's work. 


Now demolished 


segmental arch under the dome, and the side compart- 
ments roofed with semi-circular barrels, which were low 
enough to permit of end lights over in the cross-vaulted 
section, A small aperture at the crown of cach barrel, 
covered with a single sheet of heavy glass, completed 
the natural lighting arrangements. 

Such comparatively slender su PPorts as the piers would 
not have been possible had not the dome and vaults heen 
largely constructed with hollow earthenware “ Pots.” 
Each pot was 7} inches high, with a base 4} inches 
square, Which changed into circular section at the top ; 
both ends were sealed, except for a vent-hole in the 
round one, which was placed towards the “centre of 
£=neration,”’ 

This mode of lightening the superstructure was analo- 


gous to that employed ot Ravenna, in Byzantine times, 


tor the dome of the Baptistery, 
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In addition to the stone used in the piers this material 
was employed for other vital parts, such as the springing 
points of the vaults and rim of the “eye.” To bind the 
latter securely together square iron rods, connected with 
single links, were sunk in the stone flush with the flat 
upper surface. From the links radiating rods were 
carried down into the construction of the dome and there 


incised lines, square in section and arrangement, pre- 
dominated, and the whole was picked out in strong 
colour. Soane's taste for this rather vivid decoration 
toned down in later years, when “ yellow stone colour” 
and more delicate tints were applied in the internal 
finishings at the Bank. He always objected to dead 
white in ceilings and walls as reflecting too cold a light 
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Fira. 19.—1799. Soane'’s Piast Appmioss 
Plan prepared by Cockerell to illustrate the development of the Bank 





anchored, Rods were also placed longitudinally in the 
thickness of the vaults to hold in their ends and under 
the stone-flagged floor to tie-in the feet of the piers. 
The roof of the lantern light was covered with copper : 
the remaining roofs, which were flat and laid to falls, 
consisted of a “ rendering" over large “ quarry" plea 
supported on brick sleeper walls and covered with sheets 
of 9 lb. lead, joined by hollow rolls. 

The internal walls, vaults and dome were plastered : 


and sometimes used coloured glazing as a further help 
im producing a warm and mellow effect. 

The first actual “ additions " that Soane made to the 
Bank were m the triangular yard mext the bend in old 
Princes Street, and on land adjoining to the north, where 
part of Catharine Court was absorbed. Cockerell’s plan 
(Fig. t9), representing the progress made by 1799, 15 
incorrect in showing this yard bare of buildings, for it 
ig certain that here Soane erected between 1792-4 new 
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and much larger rooms for the Governor and Deputy 
alongside the apartments ‘Taylor had given them, aa 
well as a large domed office in the apex of the triangle, 
When the Governor's Court, on which these rooms 
looked, was formed in 1804 their auter walls were 
thickened and redesigned, a fact which became evident 
during recent survey by the finding of two distinct, 
though attached, walls in the north side of the vault 
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had become reality: the houses were Pulled down and 


by 1704 Soane had prepared a scheme for ten residences 


in their place to accommodate certain of the Bank 
These, however, were not built ; instead, 


Soane hurriedly erected his farnous screen wall round the 
limits of the new site as a means of Protection and left 
the Directors to make up their minds as to how the 
interior was to be utilised. 


This wus Soane's first oppear- 





Fic. 20.—THe Nostra Froxt OF THE Bank 


A Malton drawingof rrez showing the original length of the Lothbury wall 


under the Governor's and Deputy’s rooms. On the 
land where Catharine’s Court had existed, and abutting 
on the west end of T'aylor's hbrary, a fine top-lir domed 
hall was provided for the Secretary, 

In 1792 the Haines estate in Lothbury was purchased. 
This was a mass of courts and smal! Property extending 
from Bartholomew Lane to Princes Street and reaching 
back to the then northern boundary of the Bank (Fig. 13), 
By this acquisition the Directors’ dream of an island «ite 


ance in public, so to speak, and his initio! Offering met 
with a mixed reception ; Pugin and Britton record that 
it confounded the critics in its departure from the accepted 
rules of design and they (the critics) called it fanciful, 
The new wall (Fig. 20) was a broad adaptation of the 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, which Soane had Measured 
during his Italian visit. This Roman Temple was, of 
course, circular on plan, having a range of eighteen 
Corinthian columns enej rcling its cella. Soane reproduced 
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the “order” almost exactly: the circular effect was 
obtained by connecting cach end of the Lothbury front 
to the returns down Bartholomew Lane and old Princes 
Street with a curved wall having two columns “in ante = 
set before it and supporting the round-swept entablature. 
Before entering on the curve the plain walling af each 
street was stopped by an “ anta,"’ which formed a pair 
with its fellow confronting one of the columns. 

The general treatment of the whole wall was exccedingly 
restrained, consisting of a plain vertically-tooled podium 
between 7 and § feet high, on top of which the base 
mould of the columns was run as a footing for the wall 
proper. The latter was simply eighteen courses of Portland 
stone, divided horizontally by plain square rustications, 
the vertical joints being unmarked and made us fine as 
possible, Above the ashlaring was the stronglined cornice, 
tailed down by a blocking on which carved stone honey- 
suckle ornaments were set at intervals, That the blank 
windows, which now break up the surface, were not put 
in the wall at the time of its building, but added when the 
Lothbury front was doubled, is proved by Malton’s 
drawing (Fig. 20), and further corroborated by the fact 
that, unlike all the later recesses, those on either side of the 
entrance to the Lothbury Court are still without the blank 

This entrance was provided for the passage of vans 
bringing in and taking out bullion (superseding Taylor's 
gateway in Bartholomew Lane, which disappeared in the 
building of the new screen wall) and was placed in the 
eentre of the Lothbury front. It was a semi-circular 
headed opening framed in a square architrave which was 
capped by a pediment. In the semi-circle wus a wrought 
iron grille radiating fanwise from a cast-iron lion’s head 
at the centre: the lower part of the opening was closed 
by a pair of heavy folding doors made up of two thick- 
nesses of wood with an iron plate between, the whole 
being clamped together with stout coach screws. On either 
side of the doorway was @ recess accommodating a parr 
of columns “ in ante,’” the entablature breaking forward 
five inches from the general face to run unbrokenly over 
both recesses and doorway. Above each recess was a flatly- 
treated " tower *" (as Cockerell’s description goes) bearing 
a characteristic Soane scroll on its summit. A plam piece 
of walling, set four feet back, connected the two towers. 

Immediately behind the wall, at the Bullion Entrance, 
Soane built o lodge, the severely-designed south wall of 
which now forms one site of the famous Lothbury Court. 
In the upper rooms over the driveway he had an office, 
which was chiefly used by William Payne, the clerk of 
works, whom he employed during the whole time of his 
connection with the Bank, The lodge was the only part 
en the new site built concurrently with the outer wall : 
by 1796 however, additional rooms had been added to the 
westward of it behind Lothbury and Princes Street, 
forming the acute angle of what was to become t 
Residence Courtyard, About the same time, Taylor's 
Library and the rooms between tt and the Bullion Court 
were demolished, and by October, in 1797, Soane was able 
to lay before the Directors a scheme for the completion of 
all that part of the Bank that lay berween his screen wall 
and the work of his predecessors. The plan was approved 
and forthwith put into execution. 
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The chief feature of the layout was the Lothbury Court, 
placed on the axis of the entrance from Lothbury (Fig. 21). 
Fortunately Soane realised the dullness of his already- 
existing lodge front and did not attempt to repeat it on all 
sides, but conceived an entirely fresh treatment which 
produced such a splendid effect. On entering from the 
street one was confronted with a triumphal arch based on 
that of Constantine at Rome, but differing from it in one 
important respect in that the two flanking arches were 
omitted and the outer intercolumniations reduced, each 
pair of columns resting on a common podium. Where the 
smaller arches would have been, two blank windows were 
placed, and over them sculptured reliefs picturing 
“ Morning" and “Night,” by Thomas Banks, R.A. 
(Twenty years later plaster casts were made from these 
relicfs and fixed on the pendentives of the Old Dividend 
Office, then undergoing reconstruction.) As in the Arch 
of Constantine the entablature broke forward over the 
four columns to support statues, in this case female figures 
of ‘* Coade-stone "—representing Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America. Above the windowless attic Soane intended to 
place a central group of staruary, but it never materialised. 
Two large windows, with semi-circular heads springing 
from the same line as the main arch, completed the south 
wall of the Court. 

At the East and West ends, approached up broad 
flights of steps, were single rows of four columns, at the 
same level and of the same height as those to the triumphal 
arch, Behind the Eastern colonnade was @ semi-circular 
apse, three intercolummiations wide, the serm-dome over 
which was constructed with the earthenware “ pots " and 
had its soffite plastered in imitation of stone, with incised 
decoration, The Western colonnade was merely a screen 
dividing the Lothbury Court from the Residence Court- 
yard. The same entablature that surmounted the arch 
was carried over both ranges of columns and also round the 
walls of the latter courtyard above flat ante: in detail 
it differed from that used in the “ street " order in having 
modillions between cornice and frieze and a curved 
junction between the latter and the top member of the 
architrave. ‘The columns were 23 feet 6 inches high as 
against 23 feet 4) inches in the external order: their 
capitals, flutes and bases were identical and they stood at 
the same level relative to datum. 

The axis of the entrance in Lothbury was prolonged 
through the “"Triumphal " archway by a stone barrel- 
vaulted “ tunnel "into the Bullion Yard. ‘The north wall 
of this yard had been removed by Soane in 1796, and he 
now replaced it with a concave curve, the centre of which 
coineided with the crossing of the Lothbury axis and the 
north-and-south axis of the yard, The curved wall had 
three arched openings in it at ground-floor level, the 
easternmost being the termination of the ™ tunnel “+ the 
other two were glazed, as windows to what is now the 
Chief Cashier's private office, Stone was used for facing 
up to a line above the three arches, after which stock 
bricks, combined with stone window dressings, were 
utilised. The same treatment was applied to the rest of the 
Bullion Yard a few years later, when the Bullion Office, on 
the east side, was reconstructed by Soane. | 

; An interesting room which belongs te the Lothbury 
Court period is the Chief Cashier's public office, lying 
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between this court and his private room overlooking the 
Bullion Yard. The internal wall surface was panelled in 
wood : the panels flush with style and rail and so carefully 
put together that, with a covering of paint, the jomts are 
invisible except in s strong light. It is said that the object 


provided. One design in the Soane Museum shows the 
Library with semi-circular ends, but as built these were 
made square. Modern improvements at the beginning of 
the present century necessitated its removal, 

One of the last buildings to be erected in connection 
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Fic. 23.—Soane's RoTrunpa 
An old drawing of 1804 when the Rotunda was in use by dealers in the Funds. It has now been pulled down 


of this wooden skin was to make the ofice—a large room 
47 by 29 feet—warmer for the clerks, 

To replace Taylor's demolished Library, Soane erected 
another in the angle between Lothbury and Bartholomew 
Lane (1798-9). ‘The new building, consisting of four 
storeys all cross vaulted in brick, was almost a replica of 
Taylor's, even down to the number and arrangement of 
the supporting piers and the amount of storage space 


with the Lothbury Court extensions was the Consols 
Transfer Office, r7o8-9 (Fig. 22). This was situated 
between the new Library and Taylor's Stock Offices, and 
was the largest hall built by Soane at the Bank, having an 
extent on plan of 82 by so feet. The same scheme that 
had been applied to the reconstructed Bank Stock Office, 
with four piers carrying a truncated dome and attendant 
vaults, was utilised here, though on a larger scale. The 
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greater height was an advantage : the older hall and others 
like it round the Rotunda suffered from being somewhat 
too “squat in appearance. This* squatness was still 
further accentuated in modern times by the counters 
having been moved from their original positions between 
the piers, towards the centres of the halls, thus leading 
one to judge the height from counter tops instead of from 
the floor of the former large public spaces. 

Soon after the reconstruction of the Bank Stock Office 
and before the Haines estate site had begun to be devel- 
oped, Soane decided that both Taylor’s Rotunda (Fig. 9) 
and the hall to the north of it required rebuilding. "Their 
wooden roofs were in a bad state due to the percolation of 
water, and in 1795 he had them removed, together with all 
their supports that were of a combustible nature. 

The walls of the old Rotunda, consisting of a brick core 
with a casing, inside and out, of stone, were allowed ta 
remain. During the recent demolition the inside casing 
was disclosed and it was found to have a finish usually 
given to external stonework and had coarse rustications 
at the joints. This led to the interesting supposition that 
Taylor designed the Rotunda originally as a circular open 
court and had actually completed the wall of it before the 
decision to put on a covering dome had been arrived at. 
The rustications, as found, would have been completely 
out of scale, and it is thought that they were enlarged from 
a normal size to take the wooden “ grounds " on to which 
the eventual lath and plaster wall finish was fixed. Soane 
stripped off this plasterwork and built a new stone “ skin ** 
about two feet thick. against the old stone surface 
bonded with it : this accounts for his Rotunda being about 
four feet less in diameter than Taylor's. Similarly, the 
curved and flat recesses of the latter, though retained, 
became less in size by reason of the new “ skin '" which was 
added to them, 

Up to an arcaded band at the springing of the dome, the 
wall decoration was confined to an incised meander which 
followed the outlines of the recesses and changed into a 
fret over doorways and cupboards. A vertically-tooled 
dado 4 feet high and a simple fireplace in each of the four 
round-backed recesses were the only other elements in a 
singularly bare composition (Fig, 23). 

At the level of the dome springing, 30 feet above the 
floor, were eight lunettes, placed over the arched recesses. 
The plan externally changed at this point fram the square 
into an octagon, so as to bring the four diaponally-placed 
lunettes within reasonable distance of the light. Above the 
voussoired heads of the lunettes a course of through- 
stones circled the dome. Their backs inclined inward to 
form the springing for two-inch bricks, laid 2} bricks thick 
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to commence with, and thinning to 14 bricks by the time a 
second ring of through-stones, halfway up the dome, was 
encountered. Externally, between the two stone COUTSEs, 
the bricks were covered by six courses of stone steppings, 
diminishing in size as they rose. 

A recent examination of the halfway stone ring revealed 
a square-sectioned iron tie-rod embedded within it, and 
also showed how the jointa between the stones were 
secured by running lead into a cavity formed by opposing 
Vee-grooves, Above this ring two rows of *' pots,"” with 
lacing courses of brick and occasional stone headers, 
completed the dome up to the stone eve of the lantern. 
The whole of the external surface from the lantern down 
to the octagonal supporting wall was covered with nine- 
pound lead. Inside, from the heads of the lunettes to the 
stone eye, the surface was plastered with a shallow-fluted 
motif terminating in the ever-recurring ‘' key pattern, 
A curious dark band could be seen running right round 
this plaster work at the level of the halfway through- 
stones : it was caused by the extra power of condensa- 
tion in the stone over that in the adjoining bricks and 
“ pots.” The whole of the interior was Painted in sober 
colours. 

The lantern of the Rotunda had twelve sides, all glazed, 
(The top-lighting now found in most of the Soane lan- 
terns 1s not his work: neither are the large sunburners 
which depend from their centres.) The flat-pitched 
roof, in the centre of which a large wind-dial was originally 
fixed, was ostensibly carried by twelve life-size Caryatides, 
standing on the eye of the dome 5&8} feet above the floor, 
but actually supported on the stone pilasters between 
the glazed sides. A certain bracing effect however was 
obtained by passing an iron rod up the hollow-centre af 
each hgure, attached at the top to the iron roof and at the 
bottom to the iron tie let in the ledge of the eve. 

Coade was responsible for the making of the figures in 
his ‘“ Patent Stone" and for twelve other similar ones used 
in the lantern of the Consols Office. 

In the reconstruction of the hall to the north of the 
Rotunda, now called the Old Shutting Room, the Bank 
Stock model was again followed, but with a lighter and 
more airy touch. Ttis perhaps the plainest, in the matter of 
d. ion, of all the Soane rooms, Both this hall and its 
simple and dignified contemporary, the Rotunda, were 
finished by 1796, two years before the more elaborate 
Consols Office was begun. 

The Rotunda was used by dealers in stocks till 1838, 
when Mr. Curtis, Governor at the time, had them turned 
out owing to the interference with the Bank's business 
which they caused, 


(To be continued) 
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Stone Decay and the Preservation of Ancient Monuments 
By PROFESSOR A. P, LAURIE, 


No 


In the Second article we discussed some remarkable 
instances of the destruction of stone and brick by 
the crystallisation within it of sulphate of lime which 
had originated in the mortar, and found that this 
was due to the fact that when the wall surface had 
been soaked with rain and was Eee oe the brick 
or stone had been evaporating faster than the mortar 
and had drawn water containing sulphate of lime in 
solution from the mortar into the brick or stone, where 
it had crystallised. 

Incidentally, in the course of the enquiry the 
danger of common salt which stimulates the action 
of the sulphur acids in the air was demonstrated, 
It has long been known that a sand containing salt 
is apt to produce a damp building, but this new 
danger of using it in restoring ancient monuments 
is of practical importance, a8 it will stimulate the 
attack on both limestones and calcareous sandstones. 

To return to our main subject, the rate of evapora- 
tion from stone and mortar respectively, there are 
certain practical conclusions to be drawn for the 
guidance of those engaged in repairing and restoring 
ancient buildings. 

In the first place, I think it is evident that Portland 
cement forms too dense a mortar for the final pointing 
of brick or sandstone, though in the case of a very 
close-grained limestone, like the limestone of which 
Lincoin Cathedral is built, Portland cement forms 
an excellent pointing material, one of the two West 
Towers, which was pointed some 49 years ago, being 
in excellent condition. 

Portland cement is quite suitable for internal 
grouting and pointing, but for the last two or three 
inches either a sand-lime mortar should be used, 
or a certain amount of crushed brick introduced in 

lace of sand if Portland cement is used instead of 
lime It is interesting in this connection to know 
that one of our most experienced men in connection 
with building in Scotland is of the opinion that 
Portland cement is not safe when used to point sand- 
STOmMeES. 

The relative merits of a fat lime and an hydraulic 
lime require investigation. It is probable that the 
custom of the Office of Works of washing down the 
surface of their pointing, instead of finishing with a 
smooth face laid on with a trowel, is sound from the 
point of view we have been discussing. 

In the case of ancient buildings which have been 
pointed in the past with Portland cement, I fear that 
evidence is very much against it, and that, in some 
cases, there is a rapid decay taking place of ancient 


. UI. 


mouldings and carvings, the Portland cement proving 
more injurious than hundreds of years of ordinary 
weathering, 

A considerable part of older Edinburgh is built 
of Craigleith sandstone, which is a highly silicious 
sandstone, and therefore resists of itself the attack 
of sulphur acids. Where dressed stones and fine 
joints were used, it used to be the custom to do the 
final pointing with masons’ putty, which, contarming 
linseed oil, made an insoluble pointing which would 
not be attacked by acids, while in the case of the 
rougher work an ordinary fat lime mortar was used. 
This was a sound practice, as in the case of a sandstone 
or brick which is able to resist of itself the attacks 
of the sulphur acids the mortar should either be quite 
insoluble or should be freely evaporating. There 
ia no objection to the thorough tamping and working 
in of mortar, where an ancient building is being 
restored, as long as the last two or three inches are 
not too dense, and experiments are evidently required 
on various mixtures of mortar, cements, and aggregates 
in order to determine their rates of evaporation as 
compared with ordinary stone and brick. 

The most interesting result obtained from my 
experiments is that for the first time there 18 a sug- 
gestion of a rational way to use a stone preservative. 
A good stone preservative should not cause any 
permanent discoloration of the stone, should be 
itself practically indestructible, should act as a glue 
cementing the particles of stone or brick together, 
and should have some value as a protective agent. 
Such a preservative will, at any rate, delay decay, 
and will do something to bind together a crumblin 
surface, but it is evident that where we have to deal 
with surfaces where there is a considerable ratio of 
mortar to brick or stone, it can serve a much more 
valuable purpose. 

In the last article I described an experiment with 
sandstone, showing how the direction of the flow of 
water while drying out could be controlled by the 
size of the pores. These results were confirmed for 
sandstone, brick, limestone, and combinations of 
brick and mortar. The size of the pores can be 
controlled in different ways, For instance, in the case 
of limestones T used magnesium silicofiuoride for the 
purpose and obtained similar results. 

- The danger is that in the case of old stone or brick 
long exposed to the weather the surface is porous, 
and as long as we have the old pointing which is 
crumbling with age we are dealing with an equally 
porous material, but the new pointing may upset the 
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balance of evaporation. The use of a suitable pre- 
servative enables us to control this matter, and arrange 
that the evaporation of the stone or brick is slower than 
that of the mortar, and therefore the tendency will 
be to draw salts, which would otherwise ervstallise 
within and break up the brick or stone, into the 
mortar, | 

Evidently if the whole surface is treated with a 
preservative, we shall not do very much good as the 
rate of evaporation of the whole surface is lowered, 
but if, having raked out the joints, we then treat the 
surface with a suitable preservative, spraying not 
only the surface, but within the open joints, and then 
repoint with a sufficiently open mortar, we should be 
able to establish conditions which should prevent 
future crystallisation of sulphate of lime within the 
brick or stone. | 

While, therefore, little light is thrown on the treat- 
ment of large stone surfaces by these experiments, 
very definite conditions are laid down for the treat- 
ment of old brick walls, and old buildings where 
there is a fair amount of mortar surface exposed. 

It is evident, in the case of some old buildings 1 
have examined, that modern rapid decay is starting 
from the joints and spreading downwards and up- 
wards from them, and it is at these places that sulphate 
af lime is found to be present in considerable quan- 
tities. If, then, these joints are raked out, and the 
whole sprayed with a suitable preservative and then 
repointed, we can establish conditions which should 
protect for long periods the surface of the stone from 
Serious decay. 

In the case of crumbling old brick walls and very 
crumbling stone surfaces it may be necessary to 
spray with a preservative before raking out the joints, 
merely to hold the rotten surfaces together. The 
joints being then raked out, the spraying should be 
repeated, more especially into the joints, before re- 
pointing. 

All valuable buildings and ancient monuments 
which have been repointed within the last twenty 
years should be examined, and if there are signs of 
rapid decay, the joints raked out and the buildings 
treated in this way. 


The Library 


BAUKUNST DER RENAISSANCE IN FRANKREICH 
UND DEUTSCHLAND. By Dr, Albrecht Haupt. 
Vol. s. 4to. Berlin 1923, 10s. [Berlin = Neubabels- 

Akademische Vorlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, M -H.H.) 


The second volume of this learned work js already in. the 
Institute Library. Volume 1, which has now been added 
Hives an account of the Renaissance in France and Germany. 
it is not quite clear why the author limited his s Fy to these 
two countries, yet his method of classification enables him to 
pass under critical review a large number of buildings. There 
are over 200 illustrations in the text. A. 5S. E, 
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Reviews 
A WAYFARER IN EGYPT. By Annie A, Ouibell. 
[Methuen]. 800. Lond, 1925. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Quibell’s book is a sound one to take to Egypt 
when time permits of more than cursory glance at its 
amazing output; but apart from this general quality— 
which it possesses on account of the intimate first-hand 
knowledge of its author—the book has some things in jt 
which are of uncommon interest to the student of Art. One 
illustration in particular, from the Sakkara chapter, is of 
supreme interest—the ruins of the third dynasty pyramid 
temple on plate VII. Here we see columns that might have 
been executed on the Athenian Acropolis in the sth cen- 
tury 8.C,; yet they may be some 3,000 years older than the 
Greek culmination.* Ina word, one need not go to Beni 
Hassan to find a true prototype of the Doric column; one 
sees rather, that unlike the Sakkara example, the Beni 
Hassan column has no fesemblance to a round one and ig 
based on quite a different principle. "There is a most valu- 
able chapter—" The Egyptian Museum "——< devoted to the 
great collection at Cairo. Other sections deal with The 
Delta; The Pyramids; The Coptic Church; Cairo; 
Cairo and Luxor; Luxor (both banks): Luxor to As- 
suan; and Assuan to Abu Simbel. A map of Egypt, 16 
good photographic plates and a useful bibliography all add 
to the attractiveness of this pleasantly-writren and handy 
little book, D. TF. 


OLD DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF HOL- 
LAND. Edited by F.R. Yerbury, [Architectural 
Press]. ato. Lond, 1924, 255. 

This book is perhaps too spaciously named, since in it 
Dutch domestic architecture is discussed only in a Preface, 
and illustrated only with facades and interiors, unclassified 
a3. to type or period, and not with plans at all. There js 
no reason why these street facades, being simply flat 
screens, should not be considered independently, burt a 
beak limited to this consideration is not quite what the 
title suggests, Incidentally the illustrations are so emphati- 
cally its sole content that one feels they might better have 
been presented in portfolio form. To their quality no 
exception can be taken, the precise measured drawings of 
E. R. Jarrett, and the photographs of F. R. Yerbury being 
alike excellent, but against their arrangement it may be 
urged that to divide them into two distinct sections is to 
deprive each of a valuable relationship, since a constant 
turning to and fro is a process inviting omission, Besides, 
ranges of photographs, however good, are liable, without 
the relief of drawing or text, to be monotonous, The anly 
text 1s an introduction by the architect, D. F. Slothoner. 
This, though necessarily slight in scope, serves to bring 
out the interesting character of Dutch architecture in 
general, and of these early 18th century houses in par- 
ticular, which, distinctive in form, detail and texture, 
yet bear to contemporary English work a resemblance due 
in part to the accident of history but in Part to an intrinsic 
likeness of climate and temperament. 


I. M. CHammens [4] 


* Since writing this The Times has published an tip-to-date 
account of the Sakkara excavations with ao Photograph of an 
avenue of columns, receded, mot fluted like those illustrated by 
Mra. Quibell, (See The Timer of Saturday, 16 January 1gzh.) 
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THE SMALLER ENGLISH HOUSE OF THE 
LATER RENAISSANCE 1660-1830. (By A. EB. 
Richardson and H. Donaldson Eberlein, Published 
by B. T. Batsford, London.) 

By Professor Frank Grancer [4.], D-Laitt., M.A. 

Professor Richardson and Mr. Eberlein have put 
together a very good collection and have succeeded in 
their object, which is to represent the small houses of 
the Augustan age of English architecture. In a 
pleasant commentary they trace some of the influences 
which went to the creation of these little masterpieces. 
After Wren, a stream of ideas came with Dutch William 
from Holland. The travellers who made the Grand 
Tour spread the ideas of Palladio. It was left to 
artists like Henry Holland to fuse these many streams 
into one, The climax comes, we are assured and by 
appropriate illustrations convinced, in the last ten 
years of the eighteenth century. For even of this 
picture book a judicious historical criticism forms the 
better part, and criticism and pictures together make a 
skeleton outline into which the reader can fit the Queen 
Anne and Georgian achievements of his own locality, 
such, for instance, as Newdigate House, Nottingham, 
in which Marshal Tallard spent part of his captivity. 

Fortunately our local domestic architecture [Notting- 
ham] of the period under review has been recorded in 
two ways. e late Mr. Harry Gill of this city con- 
tributed an excellent paper on the subject with illus- 
trations to the Transactions of the Thoroton Society 
of 1go7- And a Nottingham artist, Mr. T. W 
Hammond, has devoted his brush and pencil for 
many years to recording the good work* of the 
period, much of which has in the interval disappeared. 

In fact we might compare the book before usa to 
Vitruvius’s De Architectura brought up to date. We 
are furnished with examples and with the architectural 
principles which explain them. Although few persons 
can trace the application of architectural principles to 
large undertakings, English people are as a rule sensi- 
tive to the charm of the eighteenth century house. 
The combination of elegance with economy—to 
use the germane phraseology of Cranford—can be 
traced in these pages—and this is important—by the 
layman who also happens to be a member of a local 
building authority. Few such persons could lay down 
this work without some benefit to that judgment which 
they are called upon to exercise in determining the 
architectural future of their surroundings. 

But the architect has a responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity even in the building of smaller houses. The 
delight of these Georgian buildings rested largely 
upon the arts subordinate to architecture, and upon 
work for which the architect was only indirectly res- 
ponsible. The authors in occasional passages indicate 


~* Abour to be published by J. and H, Bell, Nottingham, 
under the title: Old and New Nottimghaim. 
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the contribution of the craftsman to the whole design, 
Not only the wood carver and the worker in iron but 
even the marble mason drew upon his own invention 
without being entirely tied down to the architect’s 
drawings. And here I will dare to hint a possible 
weakness in some of our English contemporary work 
of this kind, good as it is. The architect might with 
safety be content with providing only the background 
for the craftsman’s art. A sketch or two would indi- 
cate to the skilful workman the limits within which he 
might exercise his power of creation in stone or wood 
or iron. But when the architect furnishes detailed 
drawings of ornament, the effect is presented only in 
two dimensions and the realisation tends to be corre- 
spondingly flat. Better than this is the florid effect, 
stigmatised as baroque, rococo or plateresque, which 
comes when the craftsman is left to himself. The 
flatness which characterises schemes of decoration 
carried out by contractors and manufacturers of fur- 
niture, is much more flagrant than when the architect 
is employed, for they have staffs of workmen who work 
simply to pattern books. 

As against all this, the note of the interiors which 
Professor Richardson and Mr. Eberlein illustrate, is 
the harmony of the general scheme combined with 
variety in detail. “‘ The enduring freshness and 
elasticity of the classical tradition,” to which the authors 
refer, p. 171, checks our national tendency to the 
fantastic and the grotesque. The eighteenth century 
joiner could make in his country shop furniture only 
inferior to the masterpieces of Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite. Tribute might indeed have been paid 
to the influence of Wedgwood in familiarising the 
public through his pottery with the classical manner- 
It is curious how an occasional medallion in the familiar 
blue and white, brings with its three-dimensional effect 
a touch of the sculpture of Flaxman, It was the 
misfortune of Flaxman’s age that his genius was never 
employed on a large scale in executing the reliefs for a 
great structure: it is a characteristic compensation 
that the inventions of Wedgwood made it possible for 
our smaller English houses to express the Greek 
Renaissance (as interpreted by Flaxman) in the jasper 
plaques of the potter. 

The eighteenth century architect, then, was a master 
craftsman assigning within the limits of his design 
the tasks which he delegated to others as subordinate 
masters. A public with its taste disciplined by these 
domestic surroundings was less likely to go wrong im 
the control of larger works, the church, the town hall, 
the school. Professor Richardson and Mr. Eberlein 
ate piecing together the threads in the book before us. 
But their task cannot be regarded as complete unless 
the architect of to-day calls in the individual artist in 
his several spheres to give a soul that shall harmonise 
with the smaller houses of the architect's clients. 
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THE NATAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

The annual general meeting of the members of the above 
Institute was held in Durban an 26 April, 1926. The chair 
was taken by the President, Mr.H.E. Chick. ‘There were also 
present Messrs. R. N. Jackson (Vice-President), F. J. Ing, 
B, V. Bartholamew, Col, Hurst, W. 5. Payne, E. ©. Payne, 
E. M. Powers, A. S. Frost, W, Barboure, and the Secretary 
(T’. .H. Chaplin). 

The President, in the course of summarising the work of 

It is preing to record that the Institute has been consulted 
by various bodies during the year, and I feel sure we all desire 
to continue this service in the future, either by advising, 
co-operating, or by the appointment of one or more members 
to serve on Various Committees, 

Your Vice-President, Mr. R. WN. Jackson, has, at the instance 
of the Union Government, been appointed | Corre- 
spondent of the Central Association of Architects of the 
Argentine Republic. . 

Col. Hurst represents this Institute on the New Council of 
the Natal Technical College. 

Mr. F. J. Ing is chairman of the Building Trades Appren- 
tices’ Committee, which fect is, | think, a compliment to the 
profession, 

Messrs. Paton arid Bartholomew continue to serve on the 
Art Advisory Committee spacanied by the municipality, and 
Mr. Wallace Paton, F.R.1.B.A., was appointed by the munici- 
pality of Bethlehem to act os assessor in connection with new 
municipal buildings. 

The most important subject dealt with during the year is the 
Union Registration Bill, which is now before Parliament. 
Messrs. Ing, Paton, Hurst, Payne and myself were appointed 
ta act on the Provisional Council, and I hed the honowr of 
representing your Institute before the Select Committee at 
Capetown last month. It is gratifying to hear that the Select 
Committee have found that the preamble has been proved, and 
1 hope it will not be long before we hear that the Bill hos 
successfully passed through Parliament. 

In my opinion, the Registration Bill, whilst giving to qualified 
architects of the future the same professions! status that is 
afforded to the other professions, will protect the public as 
much as, if not more than, the architect. It is in the public 
Interest to prevent untrained and incompetent persons styling 
themselves architects from imposing upon the community. 
The only qualification at present redilived Pefors a person may 
atyle himself an architect is his ability to pay the vearly licence. 

It is pleasing to record that classes are being maintained at 
the Natal Technical College to provide facilities for the ecuca- 
tion of students desirous of entering the profession, and a 
Diploma Course is now being introduced so as to come into 
line with the other centres of the Union, and I trust members 
of this Institute will encourage the attendance of pupils and 
others at these classes. | 

One of the most important events which has taken place 


during the year is the amalgamation of the Royal Institute of 

British Arshitects and the Society of Architects. This fine 

achievement is bound to strengthen the profession throughout 
One or tro architectural competitions have been banned 

during the year until brought inte line with the R.1.B.A. rules 
df regulations 


Toposed amendment to the authorised Conditions of 
Contract Ag nt hove been considered, but up to the 
present the final draft has not been received from the Executive, 

Matters affecting the smoother workings of building con- 
tracts have been discussed with the Executive of the Master 
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The Durban Corporation have formed a Town Planning 
Committee; Mr. Wallace Paton eererents the profession an 
this committee. Ir is to be hoped that this committee will 

ove to be a real live body and that its recommendations will 

carried out by the Town Council. 

Three new members have joined the Institute during the 
year, which brings the roll up to twenty-four members and 
two Associates. “Four applications for membership were 
refused owing to the applications not conforming to our 
bye-laws. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my grateful thanks to Mr. 
T. H. Chaplin, our secretary and treasurer, for his valuable 
help. His able assistance has always been at my disposal, and 
has made my duty as President comparatively light. 

The Council for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 
Slesars. KR. N. Jackson (President), Wallace Paton (Vice-Presi- 
dent), F. J. Ing, H. E. Chick, B. V. Bartholomew, E. M. 
Powers and W. 5S, Payne. 





YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Vier ro Castia Howaan., 

Perfect weather added greatly to an enjoyable afternoon 
spent by the members of the above society fram Hull and 
York on Saturday, 3 July, when, through the kindness of the 
Hon. Mr, G y Howard, they were enabled to see much 
of the interior, with its marbles, sculpture, paintings and other 
valuable works of art the collection of which has occupied 
centuries, 

‘To Charles, third Earl (1672-1738), is due the erection of this 


palatial residence, upon a commanding site above the valley 


of the River Derwent, formerly occupied by the old Castle 
of Hinderskelfe. 


Sir John Vanb , then in the prime of life, prepared a 
plan, a copy of which may be seen in Fitrutius Britamncus, the 
greater porn of which was carried out before his death in 
i726, * Principal apartments face south, with north and 
south corridors connecting up to the great hall and staircases. 
Here are still to be seen the wall and ceiling decorations of 
Antonio Pellegrini. Beneath the dome is represented Phaeton 
falling from the clouds, and in the four angles between the 
soffits of the great arches are the four elements, Earth, Air, 
Fire, and Water. | 

A collection of antique busts and statuary is to be seen 
in the corridors, acquired by Henry, the fourth Earl. Here 
also are some valuable marbles. 

The erection of Castle Howard is a notable achievement, as 
it was commenced in 1702 and carried on during the Wars of 
the Netherlands, a3 recorded upon the “ Obelisk " at the cross 
roads from Slingsby, Terrmgton and Welburn. 

A departure was made from Vanbrugh’s desien in the 
completion of the western wing, which was widened and the 
chapel placed across the wing, with the altar at the east end, 
abutting on to the north forecourt. | 

This is not enclosed, as was originally intended: neither are 
the stables attached, having been built close to the Obelisk. 
Here u the cricket ground stand some old oaks which 
must date back to the time of Hinderskelfe. 

The paintings which adorn the walls of Castle Howard are 
too numerous to describe. Some came from the collection of 
the Duc d'Orléans, at the Palais Royal, being acquired by 
Frederick, fifth Earl, after the French Revolution. One, in 
particular, “ “The Three Marys," by Annibale Carracci, & now 
in the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, a gift to the nation 
wis rae to visitors to Castle Howard. 

y the same artist are two fine landscapes, “ Les Bateliers,” 
and “La Chasse au Vol.” <The Deke Dukes of Ferrara,’ by 
Tintoretto, and “ ‘The Entombment of Christ,” by Ludovico 
Carracci, are other notable pictures. 
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Many fine examples of the work of Sir Peter Lely exist, also 
fomily pottmits, some by Jackson, the Yorkshire artist of 
Lastingham, 

A view was obtained of the mausoleum, the work of Nicholas 
Hawksmoor. Here lie the remains of the third Earl, 
who was first buried in a vault in front of the altar of Bulmer 
Church, but removed 1745 to its present eet eS gut It is 
therefore evident that the mausoleum was completed subsequent 
to 1778. 

The following were among those present: Mr. J. M. 
Doseor (President) and Miss Dossor, Mir. and Mre. J. Ferguson, 
Mr. E. A. Pollard (Hon. Treasurer) and Miss Pollard, 
re and Mrs. K. Ward, Mr. and Mrs. J. Vause, Messrs. 

C. Bridgen, A, B. Burleigh, J. Dossor, Jun., G. Harbron, R. 
Jackson (Fa. Secretary), C. Leckenby, F. Porteous, J. E. 
Reid, J. S. Syme and J. Story. 


Obituary 


PROFESSOR CHARLES GOURLAY [F.] 
F S.A. Scor. 

Early in life he came to Glasgow and in 1882 entered on 
hig architectural apprenticeship under Mr. Duncan 
MacNaughtan—and there began the acquaintanceship 
with the present writer; later we were colleagues. 
Thereafter he was draughtaman with Mr. James Chalmers, 
also of Glasgow. Soon he turned to teaching ; in 1858 
he was lecturer on building construction in the Glasgow 
Technical College and in 1895 appointed Professor of 
Architecture there. A year previously the educational 
resources of the College "had licen combined with those 
of the School of Art, where there were also classes in 
architecture, and thus was formed the Glasgow School 
of Architecture with a joint Diplonn. 

In 1887 he had become an Associate; in 1899 he took 

his: degree of B.Sc., only in rozi joining the Fellows of 
the R.LB.A. In the early years the need was great of 
inexpensive helps in the teaching of architecture and of 
building construction by means of illustrative plates and 
text-books, so for his classes this was met by the pub- 
lishing of plates of “ Elementary Building Construction," 
“ Advanced Building Construction," and “ The Italian 
Orders of Architecture," and then followed books— 
Elementary Building Construction and Draterng for Scottish 
Students (Blackie, 1903]; The Construction of a Howse 
(Batsford, 1910, new edition revised 1922], and The Jtalian 
Orders of Architecture (Batsford, 1917], which fulfilled 
their purpose acmurably. 

Supervising his students’ cluss of summer measuring 
at Glasgow Cathedral was the beginning of study and 
research into its history that yielded materials for lantern 
lectures, almost annually, to the Craftsmen’s Society of 
the College (of which he was President) as well as to local 
bodies, architectural, archeological, and ecclesiological. In 
its Lower Church—the distinctive feature of this cathedral 
and the theme of much learned controversy—he believed 
he had located the Lady Chapel. 

He travelled extensively on the Continent, twice visiting 
Greece and Constantinople; as an outcome articles 
appeared in the R.I.B.A. Jouanat on “ Salonika—the 
Ancient Thessalonica “" (November 1906), “ ‘The Minor 
Byzantine Churches of Constantinople '’ (August 1907), 


B.Sc. , 
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"The Parthenon " (September 1908), and “ The Great 
Church of St. Sophia, Constantinople “ (July 1914). 

The claims of his calling as teacher obsessed hom to the 
exclusion of recreation or hobby ; he was indeed the most 
conscientious of instructors, pati¢nt and painstaking to a 
fault. A wide circle of men who have passed through 
his course of traming will hear of his death with regret and 
recall with respect his thoroughness and sincerity. Never 
too robust, in later life his health was indifferent, but he 
was rarely laid aside until quite recently. He died in a 
nursing | after an operation, on 70 June, aged 6r, his 
period of service in the Royal Technical College short by 
a couple of years of the forty he looked forward to give. 
His wife predeceased him by six years and he is survived 
by a brother and sister and an only daughter, 

Avex McGimeon [A]. 


SAMUEL BOLTON ASHWORTH [F-]. 


Prior tp 1904 Mr. Ashworth was in private practice and 
was responsible for the carrying out of a considerable amount 
of work in the Hanley district, Stoke-upan- rent, 

In 1904 he was retained as architect to the Fenton Education 
Comumnittes:, now part of Stoke-upon-Trent, and in that 
capacity designed and supervised the erection of two schools, 
Manor Street Council [Infants School-and Fenton Heron 
(Crogs Council Infants’ School, both considered to be excellent 
schoola. In addition, he carried out a number of minor 
alterations to school buildings. 

Alter the federation of the Pottery Towns in 19gro, be was 
appointed architect to the City Education Committee and 
2 Boca in that capacity until his death, One of his first works 
of importance after his appointment was the planning und 
erection of the Central School of Science and Technology, in 
collaboration with Mr. J. Hirth, then architect to the Staf- 
fordshire Education Committee. The building cost j17,000. 
Later he planned and supervised the erection of two semi- 
permanent schools which are still in existence, the Hamilton 
Road Council School and the Leek Road Council School. 
He was also responsible for numerous olterations and improve- 
mente in the schools of the ov 

In ig9ts he joined the R.F WA. and was demobilised in 19t9, 
bi the rank of lieutenant. =} 

or some time large building operations were suspend 
but before his death he designed and supervised thet reer 
of the Oakhill Council School. ‘This provides accon 
for 35° children, but the completed plana provide uccommo- 
dation for over 1,000 children together with handicraft, 
, domestic achence Centres, ctc, 





ROBERT DIXON [£.]. 

The death occurred on 4 July at Barnsley of Mr. Robert 
Dixon, in his 7sth year, after o long illness. 

He was educated at Darton and Scarborough and later 
articled to the late Mr. Perkins, of Leeds. | 

in :872 he commenced practice in Barnsley and continued 

with his work up to the time of his death. He had a wide 
a varied practice and carried out many important ¥ 
in Barnaley and neighbourhood, including i Ceoper Nurses’ 
Home, Cooper Art Gallery, the Barnsley Workhouse, New 
St, Mary's Church Schools, extensions to the Old Grammar 
School, besides the Burton-on-Trent Markets, Stacey Memorial 
Vicarage at Grenoside, Doncaster G.S5, extensions, and ceme- 
rate at Ardsley and Crigglestone, all of which were won in 

Landau cher gat 

Latterly he had been resporsible for housing schemes at 

Darton, fexborough and Shepley. 
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R.I.B.A. Garden Party 


The R.I.B.A. Garden Party at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens on 22 July proved one of the most successful 
social gatherings ever held by the Institute. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, and Mrs. Dawber received 
the guests, who exceeded thirteen hundred members and 
guests. Amongst those present were -— 


The Earl of Crewford and Balcarres, Lord and Lady Riddell, 
Viscount Cecil, Sir Ceoper Perry, Sar John Anderson, Sir Francis 
amd Lady Newbolt, Sir Robert and Lady Witt, Sir James and Lady 
Allen, Sir Herbert and Lady Hughes-Stanton, Sir William and Lady 
Hale-White, the Nev, Sir Montegue and Lady Fowler, Sir Herbert 
Baker, Sir Joseph Duveen, Sir Theedore Cock, Sir George and Lady 
Frampton, Sir William and Lady Plender, Sir Frank and Lady 
Newnes, Sir Charles and Lady Walston, the High Commissioner 
for South Africa jand Mrs. Smit, Sir Dawid Murray, Sir Philip 
Sasioon, Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, Sir Willian and 
Lady Bennett, Lady +f the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians und Lady Bradford, Lady Raleigh, Sir Edgar and aa 3 
Sanders, Sir John Simpson, Sir Gregory and Lady Foater, Sir Fro ? 
and Lady Heath, Sir Sidney ond Lady Low, Lady Rogers, Sir 
William Davison, Sir Campbell Stuart. 

Sir Daniel and Lady Hall, Sir John and Lacy Burnet, Sir William 
and Lady Seager, Sir Brumwell ‘Thomas, Sir James ond L 
Masterton-Smuith, Sir Banister Lady Fletcher, Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir Sefton Brancker, Sir Gilbert and Lady Scott, Sir Andrew Taylor, 
Sir Ernest Hodder Williams, Sir Howard and Lady Frank, Sir 
Edmund and Lady Gosse, Sir Walker Smith, the Mavor and Mayoress 
of Westminster, Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, the Poncipal of King’s 
. London, Mr. and Mrs. Harley Granville-Barker, Mise Lena 
Ashwell, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Leaf, Mr. and Mrs, G. E. Buckle, 
Mr. and Mr. F. W. Nee rates oy Mr. and Mrs. Sutro, Mr. F. 

iV n, Mr. and Mrs. St. John Ervine, Mr. and Mrz. ‘Oswald 
Barron, Mr. and Mrs. Walter, Mrs. Leonard Stokes, Mr. Alderman 
Gunton, Mr. Ramesy MacDonald, Mr. Henry C. Gooch, Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jack, Mr. E. BR. Farber, 
Hrigadier-General M. Mowat, Mr. and Mrs. W. Hilton Nash. 

Mr. Charles Marriott, Mr. and Mra. Cayley Robinson, Professor 
and Mire. A.M. Find, Mr. and Mrs. Reid Dick, Mr. and Mrs. Dendy 
Watney, Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds-Swophens, Mr. Grant Dauber, 
Mr. and Mra. Lewis Hind, Professor and Mrs. Bostock Hill, Mr, and 
Mrs. Julivs Olesen, Mir. and Mrs, Adrian Scoet, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hassall, Mr. and Meru. Lewis Baumer, Mr. J. A. Gorch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tl’. E. Recles, Mr. and Mrs. W. Hodgson Burnet, Mr. and Mrs. 
Topham Forrest, Mr. ‘T. Butler Wilsen, Mr. and Mrs. J. Erncat 
Franch, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Fletcher, Mr. Walter Cave, Professor 
 H. Reilly, Nir. and Mrs. H. V. Lanchester, Professor and Mrs. 
Adshead, Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Waldram, Mr. and Mra, L. H. Bucknell, 
Mir. and Mrs. G. C, Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Jones, Mr. 
John Ruailev, Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Hubbard, Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
? rand Mrs. Corlette, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Keen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Bayes, Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Fildes, Dr. and Mrs. 

ayroond Unwin, Dr. H. and Mires. Bashford, Mr. [en MlecAlieter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice E. Webb, Mr. andl Mre, H. V. Ashley, Mr. 
and wae C. 5. Soutar, Canon and Mre. MuckKean, and Mr. and 
Mrs, W. Curtis Green, 


The guests were entertained by delightful dancing of 
children from the Margaret Morris School of Dancing, 
and a programme of music by the band of the Royal 
Air Force. 





ROYAL WEST OF ENGLAND ACADEMY, BRISTOL, 
Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake [F.], Headmaster of the R.W_A. 
Bristol, has been elected a Royal West of England Acade- 
mician. 
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LONDON BRIDGES. 
MEMBERS OF THE RovAL Commrssion, 

The Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
14 July announced that the constitution of the Royal 
Commission on Bridges over the Thames in the 
London area had been completed, and that the follow- 
ing had been appointed members :— 

Lord Lee of Fareham (chairman). 

Sir Willoughby Dickinson. 

Lord Hambleden. 

Professor Charles Inglis. 

Sir William Plender, and 

Sir Lawrence Weaver. 

The terms of reference are as follow :-— 


To survey the whole problem of cross-river traffic 
in London; to report what provision should be 
made to meet future requirements, and, in particular, 
to consider the proposals made in connection with 
Waterloo and St. Paul's Bridges. Having regard to the 
urgency of the question, the report should be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date. 


ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
Proposep Winpow to Waren, 

Most of our readers are aware that a very interesting 
exhibition of early astronomical and mathematical 
instruments was opened last year in the old building of the 
Ashmolean Museum, on the west side of the Sheldonian 
Theatre. The exhibition is in the charge of Dr. R. T. 
Gunther, and is on the first floor, On the staircase 
there are two small windows, one filled with unsightly 
glass, the other already converted into a memorial to 
Ashmole, who erected the building and is responsible 
for much of the collection. Dr. Gunther wishes to 
convert the other window in the same way, so as to form 
a local memorial to Wren, who designed the Sheldonian 
as Well as the Ashmolean, and was himself an eager and 
talented astronomer and mathematician. It is with this 
object that a subscription list has been started, and it is 
hoped that the members of the Institute, which has 
already repaired an Ashmolean wall, will lend a hel pre 
hind by contributing to the memorial. As stated last 
month, the cost is estimated not to exceed {65. 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 
LOMPETITiION oF INDUSTRIAL Dersrang, rg26, 

A selection of the designs received in the above CoMpeti- 
tion for speaes offered by the Society are being exhibited in the 
lL pper t Gallery of the Imperial Institute, South K.cnsing- 
ton, to 31 August, every weekday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The exhibition is open free of charge, It includes designs 
in architectural metalwork (shop fronts, lift eticlosures, and 
window frames), wallpapers, textiles. furniture, printing and 
book production, china, earthenware and glass, as well as 
designs for posters, showeards, exhibition stands, cte., sub- 


mitted for valuable prizes offered by a number of well-known 
Wi 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
5 july roz6, 

Tue Boarp of ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 

On the recommendation of the Board the following 
decisions were made by the Council : 

(4) The Incorporated Association of Headmasters will 
be invited to nominate a representative to serve on the 
Board of Architectural Education. 

(8) A Paper on the “ Outline of the History and Practice 
of Town Planning ” will be included in the R.1.B.A. Final 
Examination as an alternative to the Paper on Advanced 
Stecl Construction (B.2) or Hygiene (C). 

The following syllabus has been approved im connection 
with the Paper ; 

The Outline of the History and Practice af Toten Planning. 

(i.) History of Town Planning as illustrated by 
Ancient, Medisval, Renaissance, and Modern town 

Jans, 
3 (u.) The influences: dictating the growth and 
development of cities. 

(iii.) Economic, Hygienic and Social considerations 
and the varying character of towns due to the domina- 
tion of one or more of these considerations. 

(iv.) Requirements for Administration, Commerce, 
Industries and Housing. ; | 

(v.) Traffic and Transport by road, rail, water and 
air, and provisions for dealmg with them. 

ivi.) Parks, Recreation Grounds, Playing Fields, 
Gardens and other open spaces and their disposition. 

(vu.) Architectural elements, grouping of buildings, 
Bridges, Monuments, Statuary and other decorative 
features ; their scale and proportions. — 

(vii.) The preservation of Historic Buildings and 
Sites. 
(ix,) The influence of engineering requirements, 
such as roads, sewers, and other Municipal services 
upon Town Planning schemes. | 

(x.) The conduct of procedure under the Town 
Planning Acts and other Acts and regulations affecting 
the development and improvement of towns. 

(C) The “ Outline of the History and Practice of 
Town Planning ” will be included as an alternative sub- 
ject in the R.1.B.A. Final Examinations from July 1927 
onwards. 

(D) The RI.B.A, Examination Qualifying for Candida- 

ture at Associate RJIB_A, 
following revised scheme and time-table for 
the R.J.B.A. Special Examination qualifying for candida- 
ture as Associate was approved : 
RIB.A. Special Examination Qualifying for Candidature 
as Astoctate RILBA. 

The Special Examination will Be open to architects in 
practice over 30 years of age and fo assistants over 30 
years of age whose applications are approved by the Board, 
In support of their applications for admission to the Ex- 
amination, candidates must submit as evidence of their 
general architectural knowledge and capabilities— 

(a) examples of their work accompanied by a de- 
tailed report or reports, and 

(6) a written report, thesis, review or urticle on 
some architectural, town planning or similar matter as 
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an indication of their ability to study or analyse a 
subject and to write clearly upon it. 
Time-Table of the Special Examrnatron: 
Hours. Wednesday. 
1o.0-5,30 (A). Design for a Building of Moderate 
dimensions or a portion of a more im- 
portant edifice, to be made from par- 
ticulars given, “he drawings to comprise 
plans, elevation and section, to a small 
scale, with some details to a large scale. 
Before leaving the building on the first 
day, the candidate must hand in a tracing 
of his design, indicating its main lines, 
which must not be materially departed 
from in the subsequent development of 


his scheme. 
‘Thursday, 
10.0-§.30 Design. 
“o Friday. 
10.0-5.30 Design. 
Saturday, 
10.0-§,. 30 Design. 
Monday. 


10.0-1.30 (B.1) General Construction, including shoring 

and underpinning and a general know- 

ledge of steel and concrete. 

Hygiene or (F) Town Planning. 
Tuesday. 

Specifications and the Properties and 

Uses of Building Materials. 

12.0-1.30(E) Professional Practice. 

2.40 (ral Examination. 

The Board further recommend that the Examiners for 
the Paper on General Construction, including shoring 
and underpinning and a general knowledge of stee! and 
concrete (H.1), be requested to set two or three questions 
on the general knowledge of steel and concrete construc- 
tion to be starred and to be atternpted only by Special 
Examination candidates. 

(E) The RIAA. Intermediate Examination and the 

Bombay Government Diploma Examination, 

A suggestion made by the Bombay Architectural Asso- 
ciation that, instead of setting up the organisation for hold- 
ing the R.1.B.A. Intermediate Exanunation in Bombay, 
the R.LB.A. should accept the Government Diploma 

ination as its equivalent, provided that such candi- 
dates as have not been through the School of Architecture, 
Bombay, should have passed the University Matriculation 
and the Advanced Examination in Architecture (which is 
the one previous tothe Diploma Examination) in addition 
to the Diploma Examination, 

The Board, after careful inquiry and consideration, 
recommend that the suggestion made by the Bombay 
Architectural Associatian he approved, provided that at 
least one member of the R.1.B.A. approved by the Board 
of Architectural Education shall serve on the Examining 
Body for the Government Diploma Examination. 

(F) The Arthu: Cates Prize. 

A revised scheme for the Arthur Cates Prize was 
approved and ordered to be submitted to the Charity 
Commissioners, 


2.30-5.70 (C) 


9.70-12.0 (D) 
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| Honorary MEMBERSHIP, 
The Council decided to nominate Lord Lee of Fareham 
for the Hon. Fellowship and Sir William Davison, M_P., 
for the Hon. Azsociateship. 


General Councit. For THE Nationa REcIsTRATION oF 


Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards [F,] was nominated to repre- 
sent the R.L.B.A. at the Annual General Meeting of the 
General Council for the National Registration of Plumbers 
at Sheffield. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS Apvisory Coatmrrree (GovERN- 
MENT OF NomTHERN [RELAND). 
Sir A. Brumwel!l Thomas [F.] was nominated to repre- 
sent the R.1.B.A. on the Ancient Monuments Committee 
(Government of Northern Ireland). 


INSTITUTION OF Pomtic LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 
Lieut.-Colonel G, Reavell LF.] was nominated to repre- 
sent the R.1.B.A. at the Third Annus! Meeting and Con- 
ference of the Instirution of Public Lighting Engineers at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
| STUDENTSHIP. 
aoa lowing Probationers were elected Students of the 
Frederick Bertram Armstrong, 37 Adelaide Crescent, 
Hove, Sussex, Architectural Association. 
Stephen Noel Bertram, Winsley House, Stourwood, 
Bournemouth, Architectural Association. 
Frank Bowan Reynolds Brown, 75 Bedford Square, W.C., 
Architectural Association. 
Colin Rosser Coickmay, 16 Park Road, Redhill, Surrey, 
Architectural Association. 
Wolstan Vyvyan Trubshawe, Little Thaxted, Hay Lane, 
N.W.9, Architectural Association. 
Mary Lillian Joy Wall, 78 Westmoreland Road, Bromiey, 
Kent, Architectural Aseociation, 
Mr. Edward Hewetson [F.) was transferred to the class 
of Retired Fellows. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
19 July 1926. 
EXHIBITIONS OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Arrangements have been made for an Exhibition of 
Dominion and Colonial Architecture in October—Novem- 
ber 1926, and an Exhibition of Indian and Burmese 
Architecture in 1927. Annual Exhibitions of current 
Architecture will be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries be- 
- ginning with the summer of 1927. 

ARCHITECTS AND OPERATIVES. 

The Council approved the establishment of a Joint 
‘Consultation Board, composed of resentatives of 
the R.I.B.A. and the National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives, for the purpose of considering such 
questions as education, apprenticeship systems, means 
for stimulating the revival of craftemanship and awakening 
the interest of workmen in the design of buildings upon 
which they are engaged, * wet time,” and cognate matters 
(apart from the question of wage rates) discussion of 
which. between architects and operatives, would tend 
to promote.a better understanding of the problems of the 
Building Industry, and of the difficulties which confront 
both parties. 
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BaitisH ScHoo. at Rome. 

A Henry Jarvia Travelling Studentship of {£250 for 
one year, tenable at the British School at Rome, was 
awarded to Mr. B. R. Ward. | 

REGISTRATION, 

The Council adopted the Registration Bill as drafted 
hy the Registration Committee, ordered it to be submitted 
to the Councils of the Allied Societies and to the general 
body of members for their approval, and authorised 
the Registration Committee to consult with other inter- 
ested abr pme ey bodies with aoe to securing their 
co-operation and support previously to.presenting ti 
Bill to Parliament. el =e sing ai 

Mermusrs’ Names o~ Notice Boarns. 

The Council approved the recommendations of the 
Practice Standing Committee on this subject and ordered 
them to be embodied in the “ Suggestions Governing 
the Professional Conduct and Practice of Architects." 

Tue “ Stanparp MerHop oF MrasUREMENT.” 

On the advice of the Architects’ and Builders’ Joint 
Consultation Board, it was decided to publish in the 
R.IB.A. Journal a note recommending members gen- 
erally to adopt the “ Standard Method of Measurement."" 


THe Barun Excmminag Stanpamnps Association, 

Mr. E. H. Evans [F.] has been appointed to represent 
the R.1.B.A. on the Special Committee on Cranes and 
Derricks for use on Buildings. 

Mr. P. J. Waldram [£.] has been appointed to re- 
present the R.1B.A. on the Sub-Committee on Standard- 
ization of Colours. 

Tue Berrisu WATERWORKS ASSOCIATION. 
_ Mr. H. D, Searles-Wood [F.] and Lt.-Col. P. A. 
Hopkins [L.] have been appomted to represent the 
R.0.B.A.on the Standing Committee on Water Regulations. 
She ene were elected to the Fellowship by the 
ouncil : 
Mr. F. L. AH. Fleming (Johannesburg). 
Mr. G. H. Godsell (Sydney). 
General Sir J. Talbot Hobbs (Perth, W.A.). 
Mr. J. 5. Murdoch (Melbourne). 
Mr. G, L. Wilson (Shanghai). 
Mr. John A. Pearson (Toronto). 
anaes _ RESIGNATION. 
following resignation was accepted : 
P. Morley Harder [F.]. 
; REINSTATEMENT. 

Mr. F, H. Brombead was reinstated as an Associate. 

ae E STUDENTSHIP, 

ihe following Probationers were elected Students 
of the B.1.B.A. : 

Edward Hayley Beale, Rockhurst, Burwash, Sussex, 

a ae itectural Association, 

David Herman Beaty-Pownall, 61 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 
Architectural Association, 

Francis John Buckland, 34 Hedford Square, W.C. 

| Architectural Association. 2. 

Ronald MeConnell Butler, Redclyife, Halesowen, near 

_ Birmingham, Birmingham School of Architecture, 

Henry Myles Reilly Drury, 28 Downshire Hill, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.4, Architectural -Association. 
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Ravmond Charles Erith, 46 Albion Road, Sutton, Surrey, 
Architectural Association. 

Barbara Sybil Holt Fisher, 16 Grove End Road, N.W.8, 
Architectural Association. 

Walter Robert Fitzgibbon Fisher, 16 Grove End Koad, 
W.W.8, Architectural Association. 

Ella Mary Garratt, 71 Holyhead Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham, Birmingham School of Architecture. 

John Grey, The White House, Cobham, Surrey, Archi- 
tectural Association. 

Mary Freda Rigg, The Lawn, Waterlooville, Hants, 
Architectural Assoctation. 

Maung Tha Tim, 138 Fellows Road, Swiss Cottage, 
Architectural Association, 

Alec Vetchinsky, 45 Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, 
WW, Architectural Association. 

Geoffrey Egerton Warburton, 1 St. James's Street, 5.W-1, 
Architectural Association. 

LicENTIATESHIP. 
The following were elected as Licentiates under 
Section III (f) of the Supplemental Charter of 1rg25 :— 
Mr. W. Arnold Mitchell, Mr. G. Austen Taylor. 


Notices 


CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The Practice Standing Committee desire to remind 
members of the importance of secing that the conditions 
of their appointments are in order. In many cases in 
which the Committee's advice has been asked, it has been 
found that the position of the architect has been pre- 
judiced owing to the questionable legality of the orignal 
appointment. | 

Members appointed as architects by public authorities, 
or other corporate bodies, should insist on the appoimt- 
ments being made under seal. 


THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Among the many duties of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee is that of assisting with advice those Members 
who are doubtful as to the professional fees which may 
properly be charged in unusual or difficult circumstances. 
While the Committee cannot undertake to prepare 
accounts, they are always prepared to advise Members— 
particularly the younger Members—of the profession 


who desire assistance in connection with their professional 


fees or are in dowbt as to the proper interpretation of the 


R.1.B.A, Scale of Charges. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 

Aseociates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
29 November 1926, they should send the mecessary 
nomination forms to the Secretary R.1.B.A. not Ister 
than 2 October 1926, 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP, 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (ci), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925.  lLicentiates who are eligible and 
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desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.1LB.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination, 
ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC, 

Convenient rootns for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No, 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1, at a fee 
of £2 28, per day, All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler at that address. 


THE STANDARD METHOD OF MEASUREMENT. 

In April 1923 the Council of the R.LB.A., on the advice 
of the Practice Standmg Committee, recommended mem- 
bers of the B.1.B.A. in England and Wales to adopt the 
“Standard Method of Measurement" agreed by the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers and the Institute of Builders, 
and informed them that copies of the document could 
be obtained from the Surveyors’ Institution and the 
National Federation, 

In June roz5 the Council recommended to members 
the application of the Standard Method of Measurement 
to important building work im the East. 

On the advice of the Architects’ and Builders’ Jomt 
Consultation Board the Council of the R.I.B.A. now 
recommend members generally to adopt the “ Standard 
Method of Measurement,” the value of which has been 
increasingly demonstrated in the last few years. 

PUBLIC WORKS, ROADS AND TRANSPORT 
CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION, 
shade AF=H 1927: 


Competition for the Award of Prizes. 

The Congress Organising Committee have decided to offer 
the following prizes for Papers which are submitted for dis- 
cussion at the Congress to be held m November, 1927 :— 

ist Prize—Gold Medal and {'50. 

and Prize—Silver Medal and £25. 

ard Prize—Bronze Medal and fro. , 

The competition is open without restriction of nationality. 

The subject of cach | abet must be one which falls within 
the services covered by the Congress, that is to say : High- 
ways and Bridges, Water Supply, Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal, Cleansing, Gas, Electricity, Housing and Town 
Planning, Tramways and Light Railways, Agriculture (Small 
Holdings, Land Drainage, Land Reclamation and Agricul- 
tural Education), and Local Government Organisation. 

Papers must be submitted not later thin 17 January, 1927. 

Application for the rules of the competition must be made 
to the Hon. Secretary, Public Works, Roads and Transport 
Congress, 84, Eccleston Square, London, 5.W.1, from whom 
mote detailed informatron as tegards the subjects for Papers 
my olao be obtained, 

Papers may be submitted for discussion at the Congress 
without being entered for competition, Such papers should 
be clearly marked “ Not for competition.” 


R.LBA. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 

Meetings of the B.1.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, the premises Jately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
sre Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 
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BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
THe Vicrory SCHOLARSHIP axD THE Tite Perme— 
Final ComPeritions. 

As the result of the Preliminary Competitions for the 
Victory Scholarship and the Tite Prize, the following 
have been selected to take part in the Final Competitions : 

Victory Scholarship. 

Mr.M.G.C. Spencely, School of Architecture, Liverpool 
University. 

Mr. D. H. Beaty-Pownall, School of Architecture, 
Architectural Association, 

Mr. L. BR. Hiscock, School of Architecture, Architectural 
Association. 

Mr. R. T, Cummings, School of Architecture, Architec- 
tural Association, 

Mr. J. B. Wride, The Technical College, Cardiff, 

Mr. J. A. Coia, Glasgow School of Architecture. 

dite Prize. 

Mr. T. C, Haynes, School of Architecture, Liverpool 
Oniversiry. 

Mr. H. H. Powell, School of Architecture, Liverpool 
University. 

Mr. K. J. R. Peacock, School of Architecture, Architec- 
tural Association. 

Mr. E, B. O'Rorke, School of Architecture, Architec- 
tural Association. 

Mr, E. B. Cumine, School of Architecture, Architectural 
Association. 

Miss C. W. Preston, School of Architecture, Architec- 

Mr. H. H. Goldsmith, School of Architecture, Archi- 
tectural Association. 

Mr. A. B. Grayson, School of Architecrure, Architectural! 
Association, 

Miss BH. Scott, School of Architecture, Architectural 
Association. 

Mr. George Ford, School of Architecture, Northern 
Polytechnic. 

Mr. Donald G. Walton, School of Architecture, Birm- 
int : 

Mr. P. G, Budgen, The Technical College, Cardiff. 

Mr. H. A. Barton, The Technical College, Cardiff. 

Mr, Edward Holman. 

Mr. D. H. MeMorran. 

28 July ro26. 

ConFERENCE With Teachers of BuILonc. 

On We ¥, 2t July 1926, the Schools Committee 
of the Board of Architectural Education of the R.I.B.A. 
held a Conference with the representative teachers of 
Building, who have been undergoing a course in London 
arranged by H.M. Board of Education. | 

The Conference took place in the R.1.B.A. Galleries, 
and was largely attended. 

The Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb D.S.O0., M.C., [F.), presided, and 
a Paper was read by Professor A. E. Richardson [F.] on 
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“The Elements of Design and the Teaching of Building 
Construction.” A vote of thanks to the reader of the 
Paper was moved by Mr, Howard Robertson [F.] and 
seconded by Mr. Martin S. Briggs [F.], H.M.I. 

In the subsequent discussion, the following spoke : 

Mr. H. D, Searles-Wood [F.]: Mr. T. P. Bennett [F:] ; 
Mr. F. Gould Wills [F.]; Mr. Lionel Freeborn; Mr. J. L. 
Manson, H.M.1; Mr. W. A. Harvey [F.]. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, Mr. Hugh 
Davies, H.M.L, seconded by Mr. J. C. Smail. Assistant 
Education Officer for Technical Education, London 
County Council, moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

The teachers subsequently inspected examples of 
architects’ working drawings which had kindly been 
lent by the following : | 

Mr, E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A. [F.]; Mr. G. Topham 
~elgvors ete [F.] ; a ba A. Harvey [F.]; Mr. P. DB. 

epwort > Mr. R. T. Longden [F.]; Messrs, 
Richardson and Gill [FF.]. ae ed 


R.LB.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ARCHITECTURE, 

The Maintenance Scho’ larships Committee of the 
R.L.B.A. announce that the York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society have promised a contribution to the 
Maintenance Scholarships Fund of £35 per annum, 


R.I.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION. 


Attention is called to the fact that the subject of “ The 
Outline of the History and Practice of Town Planning " 
will be included as an alternative to the subject of Advanced 
Steel Construction (B.2) or Hygiene (C) in the R.I.B.A. 
Final Examination from January 1, 1927, onwards. 

The following has been approved as the syliabus for the 
subject. 

__t. History of Town Planning as illustrated by Ancient, 
Medieval, Renaissance and Modern Town Plans. 

2. The influences dictating the Growth and Develop- 
ment of cities. 

3. Econonuc, Hygienic and Social Considerations and 

varying character of towns duc to the domination of 
one or more of these considerations, 

4. Requirements for Administration, Commerce, Indus- 
tries and Housing. 

5. Traffic and ‘Transport by Road, Rail, Water and Air, 
and provisions for dealing with them. 

6. Parks, Recreation Grounds, Playing Fields, Gardens, 
and other open spaces and their disposition. 

7. Architectural elements, grouping of Buildings, 
Bridges, Monuments, Sratuary and other decorative 
features ; their scale and proportions. 

8. ‘The preservation of Historic Buildings and Sites. 

_ 9. The influence of engineering requirements, such as 
Roads, Sewers and other Municipal Services, upon Town 
Planning schemes. 

10. The conduct of procedure under the Town Planning 
Acts and other Acts and regulations affecting the develop- 
ment and improvement of towns, 
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R.LB.A. TESTIMONIES OF STUDY. 

Lrrany ts have been made between the Board of 
Architectural Education of the R.I-B.A. and the Editor 
of The Builder whereby approved Testimomes of Study 
submitted by candidates for admission to the R.I.B.A. 
Examinations will be published from time to time in 
The Builder for the guidance of students as regards the 
standard required by the Board. 

After the publication of each set of Testimonies of 
Study in The Builder copies of the reproductions will be 
available, by courtesy of The Builder, free of charge to 
students on application to the R.1.B.A, 


EXAMINATIONS RECOGNISED FOR PROBA- 
TIONERSHIP RBR.LEB,A. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Council R.L.B.A., 
on the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, have decided not to accept the Day School 
(Higher) Examination of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment in support of an application for registration as Pro- 
bationer, 


Special attention is called to the fact that, except in very 
special cases, 2 Headmaster’s Certificate will not be 
accepted as a qualification for registration as Probationer 
R.LB.A. after 1 October 1927, and no one will be 
registered as a Probationer unless that person has passed 
one of the recognised public examinations in the required 
subjects. 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.1.BLA, 


CARDIFF TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Exmisrrion oy Desicns ano Workinc Dawns. 

Very considerable interest was aroused in the South Wales 
area by an exhibition of architectural work held at the ‘Tech- 
nical College, Cardiff, last month, 

The exhibition was arranged by the South Wales Insti- 
tute of Architects (Central Branch), jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Architecture and Civic Design, at the Cardiff Tech- 
nical College. “a 

The exhibition included the followmg :-— 

Final designs for the Masonic Peace Memorial submitted 
by the local architects who were selected to take part m 
fal competition—Percy Thomas, Esq. [7".] (Messrs. [vor Jones 
and Percy Thomas) and Messrs. Willmott and Smith, — 

A collection of working drawings, which, as the result of 
efforts made by Mr. W. 5. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.BA., Head 
of the Department of Architecture and Civic Design, have 
been presented to the Department, were also on view, ‘These 
drawings were presented by the following Amencan and British 
architects -—Mcsars. Cram and Ferguson, of Boston, U.5.A. ; 
Mesars. Helmle and Corbett, of New York, U.S.A. ; E. Guy 
Dawber, Esq., President, Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Sir John Burnet and Partners ; Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. ; Messrs. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons; Professor A. E. Richardson 
(FI + L. Sylvester Sullivan, Esq. [F.] ; M. Louis de Soissons, 

>-RLLB.A., §.4.D.G.; Mr. Cyril Farey, A.R.LB.A. ; Messrs. 
"Themas and Jones, Swansea; Messra. [vor Jones and Percy 
Thomas, Cardiff; Mr, T. Alwyn Lloyd [F-], Cardi, 

Gift specimens of students’ work from the school of Archi- 
tecture of the Columbia University, New York, were on 
exhibition, together with iples of a loan collection of 
students’ work from the School of Architecture of the Un:- 


petition by Mr. J. B. Wride, Rome Finalist, 1926, who is a 
student in the Cardiff School of Architecture, were also on view, 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. | 

The following awards have been made in the Bartlett 
School of Architecture at University College -— 

Bartlett Entrance Exhibitions: H. H. Ford, Eastbourne 
Municipal Secondary School; E. F. Starling, Whitgift Middle 
School, Croydon, : 

Donaldson Silver Medal : H. ‘T, Dyer, 

Prize for Design in Ferro-Concrete (£25): Jesse MM. 
Creme. 

Ronald Jones Prozes: W. F. B. Lovett (Medieval Archi- 
tecture): W. G. D. Anderson (Renaissance Architecture). 

“ Architects’ Journal’ Prize for Design: J. B, Cochrane. 

Herbert Batsford Prize : Edna M. L. Mills. 

Certificates in Architecture: C, P. F, Fleetwood-Hesketh, 
FP. A. Wales. 

Sub-Department of ‘Town Planning: Certiitcates—A. J. 
Hil, H. A. Johnson, T. Ritchie. 


The Examinations 
INTERMEDIATE. 


Fune rozb, 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for candida- 
cure as Student R.1LB.A., was held in London from r1to 17 
June 1926, and in Manchester from 11 to 16 June 1926. 
Of the 94 candidates examined, 56 passed and 35 were 
relegated. The successful candidates were as follows, 
the names being given in order of merit as placed by 
the examiners :— 

Sunter: jouw Enwest [P. 1923], 16 Vicarage Road, Hoole , 
Chester. 

San - Henwanp [P. 1922], 641 St. Helen's Road, Bolton, 

Cs. 

Hawris: Manjome Eprra [P. 1923], + Arngusk Road, 
Catford, 5.E.6,. 

Courm: Curronp Ewart [P. 1925], 3 Portamouth Street, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2, 

aoa ee Cxcu. James [P. 1925], 103 Noel Street, Notting- 


Stexvens : AnTHuR Ewart LP. 1924], Bronhaul, Amersham 
Hill, High Wycombe, | wees 
Cann : ‘Tenence [P. 1925], 19 Church Street, South Lambeth, 


5.W 8 
yacevane : Cec, Cuantes [P. rozo], 2 Ranelagh Road, Win- 
nee ter. 


eee! : rae Geonaz [P. 1924], 8 Lansdowne Road, Muswell 

ill, N.re, 

Goppanp : Avec Nosnis [P, 1922], 123 Dalzell Road, Stock- 

7 well, fy ft ; 

Townsexn: Honace Aureep [P. 1924], University Colleg 
tail Ealing Wes, [P. 1924] ege 

ae Harry [P. 1925), ro Hammersmith Terrace, 


Wormnoton: Panu Vatcexner [P. 1924], “ Newholm,” 
Cranford Avenue, Koutsford, Cheshire. 

Suarre : Avnent Lawmence [P, 1921], Elm View," §2 Fosse 
Road South, Leicester, 

Evey: Thomas Henny [P, 1920], 17 Cambridge Gardens, N, 
Kensington, W410. 
eget : Avrnep [P. 1924], 138 Loughborough Park, Brixton, 

W.g. = 
Mentor : Faanx [P. 1926], Bankfield Road, Armitage Bridge, 
Huddersfield. 


Marsuaut : Huntey Bemwanp [P. 1924], 160 Harlaxton Drive, 
Nottingham, 
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Seren soa James [P. 1925], 64 Lord Street, Hindley, Lan- LEY: Enwin Hensenr Lf. 1923], 172 Branstone Road 

sac : | Burton-on-Trent. | 

sac he wa ena TREVOR [P. 1925], I Viola Street, Bootle, "TAMEIN : Petia p LP. 1923] " Paraiso.” St. Efsides 
Youne ; | LPH AnnoLp [P. 1926], “ Glen Maye," li - ed, Torquay. 

Notts 2 1980) on Maye, Gedling, Wowrr: Wituiam Eucen [P. gar], 17 Park Place, Milton 


same Stpwey Pri LP. 1922), 4 Hadley Gardens, Chis- 

Wick, WW 4. 

Fow es : Atec Jouw [P. 1925], "" Daisy Croft,” Rayleigh Road, 
Thundersley, Essex. ie neh 

Paitoirs ; Ronalo Atrnep [P. rgz2), “ Glenside," > Stanfield 

_ - Road, Winton, Bournemouth, 

Witiiams : Smron [P. 1923], “ Gogerddan,” 31 Queen Vic- 
toria Road, Lianelly, 5. Wales, ; 

3 ia : Rocen Davys [P. 1926], 41 St. George's Square; 
S.W.1. 

STEELE? Frank Rectwano [P. 1924], “ Newlands," Stockton 
Brook, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs, 

INGOLDSEY : sonar [F, 1924], “ Newby,” Bachelors Lane. 
Dee Banks, Chester. 

RoTHwetL: Rotr Horroyvp [P. 1925], Albion Place, 206 
Wulnfersiey Road, Bury, Lancashire. 

henpaick: Atserr Wituiam Rova [P. 1922], 79 Wendell 
Rowd, Shepherd’: Bush, W 12. 

Banker: Kennetu [F. 1926), “ Briarfeld,”” Clifton Road, 
Heaton Moor, Stockport. 

Lama om Wittiam [P. 1923], 57 Marchmont Road, Edin- 


ah. 
Loweotanp; Ancuipatp “Tatuam [FP. ro26), “ Hayslope,” 
Tennyson Road, Yeerongpilly, Brisbane, Queensland, 


MacDoxaco : Enic ALEXANDER Hecror [P. 1925), 16 Trebovir 
Road, 5.W.s. | : 
Mackenzie: Avtan [P. 1926), c/o 1740 Union Street, Aber- 


leen. 

Manse : JosmrH STanwey [P.1920], g4 Church Read, Urmston, 
) near Manchester, | | 
WHeatley : Frenrnick Gorpow [P. 1925], ro Old Burlington 

Street, Wir. 
Asterr: Henserr Kewwerr [P. 1920], 73 Promenade, Flat 2, 

Southport, | 
Bipwei. : Georce Branaap Horsox [P. 1923], * Hrinkley," 

Dereham, Norfolk. 

NCHLEY: ARTHUR Keoaiwato [P. 1924], "The Villa," 

Mill Road, Gillingham, Kent. : 
gated ; Emrc Weas [P. 1921], 56 Southgrove Road, Shef- 


Cowtey: Ropemck Heorey [P. 1922], 20 Erlanger Road, 

New Cross, 5.E.14, | 

Duncan; Davin Ronano [P. 1924), 79 Cleveleys Road, 
Clapton, E.5. . 

Fursimy : Enwasp Asnton [P. 1922], 86 Westbourne Avenue, 


Povey : Huce VALENTINE [P. 1922], 72 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 


5. W.3. 
Haracon : KRonaco Heapsert [P. 1923), 64 Church Street, 
Woolwich, 5.E.18. 
Havson : Exnest Wittiam [P. 1920], 23 Forbury Road, 
thsea 


Sout - 
Hurpes: Ailes Auten LP. 1923], 72 Sugden Road, Lavender 
Hill, S.W.00. | ; 
tee : Jous Hanorp LP. 1922], $1 Wathen Road, Leamington 


eines : Sunwey [F, 1922], 168 Turton Road, Bradshaw, 
near Bolton, Lancs. | | 

Peaace : Frank NaTHaniér [P. 1920), 90 Fore Street, Budleigh 
Salterton, Devon. ; 

Pyman : Nogw [P. 1924], Holly Lodge, St. Janves’ Park, Harro- 


gute. 
Seal ell : Jou~ Josern [P. 1922], 69, Calva Road, Dublin. 


Road, Gravesend, Kent. 
Final AND SPEctat.. 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate R.LLBLA., were held ay Bel 
from 7 to 15 July 1926. Of the 77 candidates examined 
(6 Part I only, 3 Part If only) 51 passed (4 Part [ only, 
2 Part Il only) and the remaining 26 were relegated, ‘The 
successful candidates are as follows :-— 


Apps: Lesiie Mason [Special], The Nest, Sutton Valence, 
a near jer ag ao Kent, rs 
THUR: JOHN AsEACROMBY ['S. rg24], Allerton, Rosehank 
Road, Edinburgh. ' 
ike oe Hewry (9. 1924], 24 Cothaum Read, Cotham, 
ristol. 
CACHEMAILLE-Day : NuGext Francrs [.S. 2919) {Part IT onl : 
6; Grove End House, St. John's Wood Shae NW. W.8, y 
CARTER : Peror Gronce Jerreny (5. 1924], The Red Cottage, 
Peppard Road, Caversham. 
powanoe: Kesprick [Special], 16 Donegall Square South, 
Ts 
Encieriecp : lax Uaen (9. 1918] [Part I only, wislip 
Road, Northwood, Middlecce. ie Sanh 38 Riaratin 
Petcare : Enic Grorce [S. 1922), 11 Victory Road, Uklev. 
Frrrow ; Roornick Agruur [Special] [Part Lonly],‘* Bedweni,”” 
Glyn-y-mach Road, Llandudno Junction, Cackicvonsiice 
FoUstTER > Peren Jows Matcotm Jounstone [Special], 02 
ns Lhe doy Terrace, Best far ge ein 
rREEN : FRANK STANLEY Morpen [.$. 1923], Willesder 
_ Lane, Cricklewood, N.W.2. Babe Ate ee 
Hornes : HocH Barowynne Lyze [S. 1925], 91 Constantine 
Jouxson : Victor Luoyp [Special] [Part I only}, ; Greenham 
Road, Muswell Hill, ecm ou 
MacManus: Faepesick Enwanp Bransnaw [S. 1926], 39 
Ks Rotherwick send, AW ra. 
“48H : Enwarn Tispan Euwex [.8. 1924] [Part IT on! , Che 
_ (Cedars, Cranford, near Hound” Neca a, e 
Nase: Vivian Leauge [8, ett 7 Duncan Terrace, N.1, 
Obtpacre: Witttam Bemwarp [.§. 1923], 130 Princes Road, 
fi Hartshill, ye ceo Staffs. 
PRicE: ArntHun Joun [S. 1924], The Hollies, Hildersto : 
pic Stone, N. Stafford : hire Al Le. oo 
PRINGLE: GonDoON [Special], 1 Kensington Place, W.8. 
REMNANT; Eustace ARCHIBALD [Specia t I : 
Cecil Avenue, Wembley. Za = i org aie 
ROBERTS : Dowetas Huce Poynter [S. 1923], 21 (rrosvenor, 





Saunpers: Dyce CHansuns [S. reas], Wi Road 
: Toronto, ees cena tage? SMe: pte 
MITH > Hanny Himsr (3. 1923], * Merridale,” Hereford Road. 
Southport, ‘andl, = i ae ee 
ae : Brian Lister [S. 1926], 44 Temple Fortune Hill, 
hPa ey ees 
Tyten: Earc Baran [S. to23], “ Kilbirnie," Lianishen, 
Glamorgan, 
a: Wittiam James [5. to24], Steine House, 
y pase 
PALLSUTT > CHARLES Nice. [Special],E. Mahoney and 
a of N.%. Buildings, Swanson Strest. Auckianat 


Woive: Leowann Wittiam THoanton [.8, 1922), | 
Street, Hull. LS. 1922], So Mayfield 


a 
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Witson : Enwarp Dovoras (8. 1926], 31, Cambridge Street, 
Baer Watcrer [Special], 111 Manchester Road, Bury, 
Bamnscros-Banen James [.5. 1923], Grove Lodge, Finchley, 
Br : Frank [S8. 2924], Min-y-don, Glan Conway, Denbigh- 


Canter : Ricmagn Jerreray (5. 1922], The Red Cottage, Peppard 
Road, near Caversham, O 

CHesten : Hanotp Witiiam [S. tar}, g4, Langham Road, 
‘Teddington, Middlesex. 

Coan : JAMES Pea (S. 1925], 209 Hamlet Gardens, Ravens- 
court Park, W.6. 

Gounemirn : Enwaao Fecix (8. 1925], 11b Bishopswood Koad, 
H tend Lane, 6. 

Luove : WittiamM AnToxy Sampson [5, rg24], 39 Horseferry 
Road, S.W.1 

MacDonaLn ; ‘cae GLanetose [5. 1921], 9 Howitt Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

PARESE 3 Hopent [Spectal], © Roslyn,” Old Road, Llan- 

Woh. 

Pusxcuasp: Sraxtey Cuanmies [5. 1923], 7 Second Avenue, 
Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rictarn: Jous Cram (5. 1922], 18 Clifton Road, Win- 
chester. 

Rowerrs : ALFRen Gronces [Special], 27 Lawn Crescent, Kew 
Gardens, Surrer. 

Ronerts: THomas Lowar [Special], 336 St. Albans Road, 
Watford, Herts. 

Sait: Grorrrey Wreonam [S. 1923], The Royd, Selbome 
Road, H Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. 

Scotr : Ceci. James [Special], sq High Street, Southend-on- 
Sea, 

Srecy : Hexwy JowN ALEXANDER t Especial]. 3 Queen Square 
Ma ee Pee Anne's Gate, Westminster. 

Sipwenn: Wiiwias Ewanr (8. 1919], t2 Desenfarn Road, 
Dulwich, S.E.a1. 

Sroot: Lamnest Love Treononr [Spectal], 3 Onnond 
Avenue, Hampton, Middlesex. 

‘THEoBALo: Rosert COURTENAY [S. 1925], The Penn Club, 
g Tavistock Square, W.C.1, 

Trent: Wittiam Syoner [5. ral, & Broad Street Flace, 


as 
Waricnr: Husert [Special], 122 Clarence Gate Gardens, 
BW oT. 


EXAMINATION IN PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE FOR STUDENTS 
oF SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED FOR EXEMPTION 
FeoM THE R.LB.A. Frvac Examination. 


This Examination was held in London on 14 July 1926. 
Of the 37 candidates examined, 33 passed. The suc- 
cessful candidates are as follows :-— 


Booth : ae Giineat, Lakeswood, Town Court, Orping- 
ton, Roent 

Brows : Frank Bowen Revnowos, 35 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Perers: Hewny Avean, § Union Road, Pennsylvania, Exeter. 

Hau: Mowaman Asntt, Architectural Association, 35 
Bedford Square, W.C.1 

Mosnor: Leonwarp, 27 Victoria Road, Penurth, S. Wales. 

Oaktey: Wriwiam Owen, 28 Monthermer Road, Cardiff, 

SuirH: FRANK HaLuieveTon, 19 Redington Road, NW 

Warsox : Joun (jnr.), 7 Church Road, Giffnock, Rasim 


shire 
GREY: Jour, The White House, Cobham, Surrey. 
Enrenie: James Watson, 8 Thiriestane Road, Edinburgh. 
Boyce: Witwiam THeopore PERcrvat, Farmheld, Penicuik, 
Midlorhian, 


Avreeanpen: Ricuarp Rewwie, 38 Lilybank Place, Aberdeen 

Bevee: WrriamM Gronce Hay Brack, 61 Watson Street, 
Aberdeen, 

Cacpen: Hewsenr Kirceesxer, 251 Westburn Road, Aber- 
deen, 

Davinson : Jastes Hiepenson, 16 Abercairn Road, Streatham, 
SW. 


Duraxin: Leo, 66 Blenheim Place, Aberd 
Incus: Frank ALExanper Greic, 286 Great Weitern Road, 
Aber 


deen. 
\iowaton ; James, 23 Upperkirkgate, Huntly. 
RonERTSON : ALBERT Veevom: 14 Attadale Road, Inverness. 
Breary-PownaL.: Davin HEaMAN, 61 Oakley Street, Chelsea. 
BuckLaNp: Francis Joux, 74 Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
Douxery: Noaan, Donnybrook, Elendudine: 
Eatru: Rarmonp Cuances, 46 Albion Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Fisuen: Bansara Sywit Hout, ro Grove End Road, N.W.8. 
rae tia Rosext Fitzcmeon, 16 Grove End Road, 
LY 
Luovp: Serow Hawagp, 3 Harrington Court, 5.W.7 
Rucc : Esc, Hamlet Court, Westcliti-on-Sea, Ecsex. 
Swanwm: Tesence Waren, Central YM. CA. Great 
Russell Street, WC.1 
Sorex: Dororiy Evizanera, Malcolm's Mount, Stonehaven, 
Kincardineshire, 
Tua Tun Maunc: 138 Fellows Road, Swiss Cottage. 
Warsurtox : Grorrrey Ecenrox, 1 St, James's Street, 5.W.r. 
Lev: AsTrHurn Hanes, Montague House, Sidcup, Kent. 
Watts: Dowoias THoMAs, ha Woodbourne Avenue, S.W 16. 
® This candidate is not a British subject, but has-taken the 
examination for a certificate tw that effect. 


SpecraL EXAMINATION 1X Desicn FoR FORMER Memnens 
AND CANDIDATES OF THE Socrery oF ARCHITECTS. 


‘The Special Examination in Design for former Mem- 
bers and Candidates of the Society of Architects, to 
qualify for the Associsteship, was held in London from 
7 to 15 July 1926, Of the 9 candidates examined, 3 
passed. "Che successful candidates are as follows :— 
Avery: Hanoto Graves, 5 Taviton Street, W.C.1. 
Cavanacn: Epmunp, 1:4 Nightingale Lane, Wandsworth 
Common, 5.W 11. 

Dany : Nicuotas Hexry Newson, Silvermere, 79 Severn 
Road, Weston~suf -Muare. 

EvessHen: Syroney Faiz, Lloyds Hank Chambers, Oxted, 
Surrey. 

Fiera: Jass Eanest, 19 Tentercroft Street, Lincoln, 

Forses : Rosear Tp ea 23 Winchester Avenue, Brondes- 
bury Park, N.W.6 

STUTTLE: BexyAMiN Ww ILLIAM, 125 Wallwood Road, Leyton- 
stone, Evra. 

Wank: Lewis Enw ano, 21 Chestnut Avenue, Stockton Lane, 
York (former candidate of Society of Architects, also 
paseed in subject of Professional Practice), 





R.LB.A. PAMPHLET ON “THE ARCHITECT 
AND HIS WORK.” 

The pamphlet on “The Architect and His Work,” 
compiled by the Practice Standing Committee with the 
asistance of the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Past Preandent, 
has been issued by the Council with a view to bringing 
before the general public the functions of an architect 
and his use to the community. 

Members can obtain copies of the pamphlet for circu- 
lation to their friends on application to the Secretary, at 
a cost of 2s, 6d. per dozen, 
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Competitions 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT GENEVA, 

The conditions of the competition for the new building 
at Geneva have been received. The jury consists of 
M.H.P. Berlage (The Hague), Sir John J. Burnet (Lon- 
don), MM, Charles Gato (Madrid), M, Joseph Hoffman 
(Vienna), M. Victor Horta (Brussels), President; M. 
‘(Charles Lemaresquier (Paris), M. Karl Moser (Zurich), 
Mi. Attilio Muggia (Bologna), M. Ivar 'Tengbom (Stock- 
holm). ‘The competition will be open until 25 January 1927. 
Total cost meluding the architect’s fees should in no 
case exceed the total sum 13 million Swiss francs. 
Copies of the conditions may be obtained at the Secre- 
tariat, Geneva, at a cost of 20 Swiss franc. 
PROPOSED INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, 

DONCASTER. 

Mr, T. R. Milburn (F.), the Assessor, has now made 
his award az follows :— 

First Premium (//200), Messrs, Adshead, Topham & 
Adshead, 14° 5t. Ann’s Square, Manchester, 

Second Premium (£100), Messrs. J. H. Morton & Son, 
N.E, Bank Chambers, South Shields. 

Third Premium (£75), Mr. Charles A. Broadhead, 
Moorgate, Rotherham. 


CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL. 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects:to sub- 
mit designs in competition for a Cenotaph to be erected 
on @ site on the plateau im front of St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool. Assessor, Professor C. H, Reilly, O.B.E. LF.) 
Premiums, £200, {150, £100, and £50. Last day for re- 
ceiving designs 30 September 1926. Total cost £10,000, 
For conditions apply to Town Clerk, Municipal Build- 
ings, rpool, 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 

AMROU, CAIRO, COMPETITION, 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 
New ann Excarcen Presses. 

The President of the Royal. Institute of Eritish 
Architects has nommated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.5.A., 
F.R.1.B.A,, 2s Assessor in this competition. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO, 

‘The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.ILB.A. The Competitions Com- 
ee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of an amendment. Inthe meantime Members 
eee aie to take no part in the competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr, Ralph Knott, 
F.R.1.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 


with this competition. 


COMPETITIONS S§1 


A CORRECTION. 


The announcement which appeared in the last issue of 
the JouRNAL to the effect that the membership of Mr. 
G. H. B. Gould had been suspended for six months was 
incorrect, and the Editor greatly regrets that it should 
have been published. 


Members’ Column 


VACANCY FOR STUDENT. 

Arcnirect (F.R.LB.A.) has iminediate vacancy for advanced 
Student of Improver (either sex) for trait under porsotal super= 
Vision; View advancement j neigh bourhoor Baker Str Street. State 
full particulars. — Reply Box 9424, c/o The Secretary B.LB.A., 
9 Condujt Street, London, Wt. 

FORMATION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Ar. Mownray A. Gares, FLR.LBA,, of 7 Gueen Square, 
Bath, has taken into Partnership Mr. J, Herbert Hoilier, and in 
future the business will be carried on under the name of Mowbray 
Green and Holler. 

DISSOLUTIONS OF PARTNERSHIP. 

The partoerhip whieh has subsisted between Mr, Dawn BARCLAY 
Niven and Mr. Herszxtr Hasoy Wrocieswoerrs for more than 
zo Fears, under the stvle of Messrs. reget & Wiggkswerth, has 
been dissolved as from the Sth May 3 Mr, Wirgterworth 
will continue to practise under the style of tha late firm of Niven & 
Wigglesworth at 7 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 

The partnership which was. conilitionally arranged between 

S. Graeo, W.& A. Gornox and Jawes M. Wirsox; Architects, 

as bean mutually disaolved +o far as James M. Wilson ia concermad. 
j..5. Gihsen &-Gordon will enntinue their practice at 4 Old 
Bond Street, WT, 

APPOTNTMENTS WANTED, 

Arcetrect (F.R-LB.A. and F.S1.),. partner in old-established 
Northern firm tat with the experience of sole charge af London 
branch offiee for 20 years, desires to assist temporarily London 
architect im some senior capacity, part-time or othorwise.— Reply 
Box: 3853, ¢/o The Secretary B.LBA., 9 Cotuinit Street, London, 
Wt 


gu. Ee and Strevrvor (A: B.1BA., P.AS.L) would assist 
London architects af own offtce for a very erate retaining | fea— 
Apply Box ar72, c/o. The Secretary E.1BA., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, ¥.r, 

ARUBA. desires position or partnership, preferably abroad. 
Has bad experience of Enelish County sdcdtion and Colonial 
fovernment work, and has managed for the Jost three ytate a 
general practice abroad, Competitions, working drawings, quani- 
tities and supervision, used to construction in remforced concrete. 
pie pice a of werk can be seen on application at the R.LB.A.— 

Reply Box 2292, c/o The Secretary RCB.A,, 9 Conduit Street, 

London, W.r. 

ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 

Lickw wate offers general temporary assistance to members 
particularly in regard to Domestic, Scholastic and Isolation H: tal 
work, including: Designs, Working Drawings, Details, Specrica- 
tions, ete. Sucressful in Competitions. Reasonable terms.—Reply 
Box 8345, c/o The Secretary B_ULB.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
Wr, 


APPOINTMENTS OR PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

F.RIB.A., aged yo, at present insufficiently occopied, urgently 
requires senior position of trust with a view to junior or wor 
partnership. Good health, keen and active, Excellent teeti- 
mnonials. 26 years’ all- round London expenience, Competent in 
desjien and constriction, including good knowledge of constric- 
tional steelwork, reinforeed concrete, and all up-to-date methods 
in factory and inctuatrial building. Can commence immediately, 
—Apply Box No. 8384, c/o Secretary E.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Strect. 


Wid. 
Agcurrect (A.R-T.B.A.), age 27, at present chief assistant with 
large West Country firm, desires sespoieible position or assistantship 
view to purtne peel Large experience in successful compe- 
tition work, abe buildings, shops, etc. Ex 
arecl levollex. Exeellent references. Write 
Secretary R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, Wt, 


ig aurveror 
No. S383. c/o 
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MESSRS. HLENKINSOPP & SCATCHARD. 

Messrs. Buenkixsorr & Scatcuann, A. & LR-LBLA,, Architects 
and Surveyors, of Bank Chambers, Castleford, have opened cmt 
a Branch Officer at Cornmarket, Pontefract, Yorkshire, and will be 
pleased to receive catalogues, etc, 

MR. ARNOLD SILCOCK 

Wir Aswoty Siccock [A.) has recently returned’ to England 
from China, andl has opened an office at tf Raymond Buildings, 
Gray's Inn, W.C.t1, 

TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Austex St. B. Harwtson, A-RLBLA., M-T_P.1, P.0.8. 485, 

Jerusalem, would be glad to receive trade catalogues, 
ACCOMMODATION WARKTED, 

Licentiate requires desk accommodation, for few eure claily, 
in West End office, near Oxford Circus. Oocasjonal asantance will 
bees uired by arrangement and some yping-—_ Keely Bax 7Irz, 
clo The Secretary R.1B8.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W212. 

OFFICES TO LET. 


Arcattect (F.B.1.B.A.) wishes to let pecan of his offices, 
adjaining Bediord Row, W.C.1; well Hghted, quiet situation ; 
telephone; vacant. Either two roome at f75, three rooms (105, 
four rooms (yo per annum, all en suilv, Might arrange mutual 
services —Apply Box 1762, c/o The Secretary R_LB.A., o Conduit 
Street, La o, Wot, 

ROOM TO LET, 

Ancurrect (F.R.LB.A.) wishes to let large room adjoining 
Linesin's Inn, rent {70 per annum, inclusive of light and heating 
and fAtted drawing table.—Reply Box 5331, c/o Secretary R.LB.A., 
9 Conduit Street, Wo1- 

TO LET. 

Swat cingle office to let in gow) position, Victoria Street, 
thind floor. Tift, and all conveniences —Box gf07, c/o Secretary 
R.LB-A,, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1, 

FOR SALE. 

Rermen Mrwwee {London district) offers for sale strung drawing 
table. ft, by 2 ft. 10 in, by 3 ft. high, with three goed lork-np 
drawers, well aet back for knees—Apply Box 1390, ojo Secretary 
R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 





R.LB.A. KALENDAR, tga6-27. 

The Kalendar for the coming Session is now in course of 
preparation, Changes of address, etc., should be notified to 
the Secretary, R.I.B-A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1,, a5 soon aa 
possible. 

ARCHITECTS' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

INSURANCE SCHEME. 

It is not perhaps sufficiently realised by members 
that all kinds of insurances can be negotiated through 
the agency of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
The following list of insurances which have been 
effected recently gives an indication of the variety of 
the work that is being done : 

Motor-cars, value J.goo, {400, £275, L110. 

Building and contents of houses against fire and 
burglary, value £4,000, £3,000, £2,750, £1,209, £200. 

Buildings in course of erection and alteration against 
fire, £19,200, { 10,000, £1,100, £300. 

Accident insurance, {1 ,000. 

All risks, £200. | 

Life endowment and whole life, £1,000, £500, £200. 

It is earnestly desired that all architects who are 
contemplating insurance in any form should com- 


_municate with the Secretary A.B.5., 9, Conduit Street, 


W., who will give immediate attention to all enquiries. 


largely increased surplus, the following 


R.I.BA. JOURNAL. 

The atrention of all Members is specially called to the 
importance of taking every legitimate opportunity of 
enhancing the advertising value of the B.1.B_A. Jowm™at. 
This does not mean that members are expected to urge 
contractors and manufacturers to advertise in the JOURNAL; 
they can, however, do a great deal if they will read the 
JouRNAL regularly and avoid any needless depreciation af 
its advertising value, — 

WARNING, 

Members are victimised from time to time by umpostors 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress, Members are strongly advised before yielding 
to appeals of this character to communicate with the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society (Telephone : Mayfair o434). 








NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURA: 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, 5,W.1. 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

‘The contribution for men is ta. 6d. per week, od. of which is 
payable by the employer, and for women 1s. rd., 7d. of which 
is payable by the employer. 

Oromwary Bexerrrs (HeactH Instance. | 
paid, ga, weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, pe 
weekly. Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 75. 
weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 125. weekly 

Disablement Benefit—Men and women, 75. 6d, per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 


paid. 
Anorriowan Beserrrs (Heattn [esvpance). 

The recent valuation of the Society's assets having shown & 

allowing scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July 1925 : 

Sickness Renefit.—Payable at the increased rates of 228, per 
week for men, and 198. for women. 

Disablement Benefit.—Increased to 115. per week for both men 

Matermty Benefit—Increased to 545. 

Special Benefits —Grants made to members entitled to’ addi- 
tional benefits" for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, ete. Members may choose 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions, 

Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet detailing 
the benefits under the new Pensions Act, may be obtained from 
the undersigned. Heasent M,. Anamson, Secretary. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.1B.A., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.1.B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 
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Spanish Renaissance Architecture 
BY PROFESSOR FRANK GRANGER, D.LITT., M.A. (LOND.) 


I 

N the Easter vacation of the present year [1926] I 
[me a journey through Spain from Algeciras by 
# way of Granada, Madrid, Toledo and Zaragoza to 
Barcelona, My purpose was to become acquainted 
with the development of the Spanish renaissance, and 
in particular to examine the manuscripts of Vitruvius 
in the library of the Escorial. It would be almost 
possible to write the history of Spanish renaissance 


architecture as a commentary upon Vitruvius. He 


largely inspired the plain style, the ‘* desornamentado,"’ 
in architecture. His parallel criticism of the successive 
styles of wall painting culminated in an attack upon the 
fantastic manner which is represented in the latest 
Pompeian houses, But the architects of Spain and the 
craftsmen whom they employed were never content 
for long with the plain style and broke away from the 
Koman master. The vivid and realist imagination of 
the Spanish people has always sought, and sometimes 
found, satisfaction in elaborate sculpture working upon 
the most varied materials, and in lifelike painting which 
set about to portray legends far removed from the 
commonplace. On the one hand architectural form 
attempted to satisfy by the mere balance and propor- 
tion of its masses. On the other hand sculpture, guided 
partly by an instinct for the picturesque in the literal 
sense, broke through the canons of building. Sculp- 
ture ceased to be merely applied to building : it became 
part of the building itself. The Carvatides of the 
‘Erechtheom, and the ‘Telamones of Girgenti anticipate 
what is characteristic of the baroque developments of 
‘Renaissance architecture in Spain. The sculptor loses 
sight of architectural form and proceeds as if he were 
working upon the living rock. The various names, 
baroque grotesque and the recent term rococo, rightly 
Suggest a treatment in the rough. Let us apply this 


distinction to sculpture. There is sculpture which is 
self-contamed. “here ts also sculpture which does not 
stand free of its background, but rises from it and seems 
to melt back into it, Rodin’s “ Balzac” ts a case. 
Epstein’s™ Rima "isanother. The grandest examples 
of this manner aré the winged and human-headed 
animals of the Assyrian transept in the British Museum. 
But only confusion arises when sculpture which is, so 
to speak, extracted from the living rock is compared 
with pieces intended to stand free. Mr, Punch, whose 
judgment is so near infallibility when he occupies him- 
self with the social scene, has an equal bent towards 
error when he deals with points of craftamanship. His 
contrast of “ Rima” with Gilbert's “‘ Eros " is a case 
in point.. He might just as well have blamed a Caryatid 
for not being the Venus of Melos. The aim of this 
discussion will be attained if the critic of Spanish 
architecture can bring himself to do justice to pictorial 
sculptors, even to Churriguera, or, if that is beyond his 
reach, to look with a aympathetic eye upon less extreme 
reactions against the style of the Escorial. 

Let us now proceed to trace the alternating rhythm of 
movement towards and away from the plain style. 
Granada presents the transition from Gothic to the 
“Greco-Roman.” The Fountain of Charles V_ bor- 
dering on the road which leads up to the Alhambra is 
unworkmanlike and inetfective in its design and sculp- 
ture. It prepares the critic for the Palace of Charles V 
above. The carving of the Palace is by Machuca, it is 
said, and not by Berraguete, to whom it has been 
wrongly attributed. (Berraguete began his career as 
a lawyer, but passed into the studio of Michael Angelo, 
and his sculpture is one of the greatest achievements of 
Spanish craftsmanship.) The Cathedral of Granada 
in the city below is by Diego de Siloe, and excels the 
architecture of the Palace as much as Berraguete excels 
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Machuca as asculptor. Not yet, however, is the reign 
of Vitruvius. The grouped pilasters which form the 
piers of the interior are raised upon high pedestals, and 
a complete entablature requires to be supple mented by 
a second pedestal before it can receive the Gothic 
vaulting. As you look from a corner of the outermost 
of the five aisles across the church the effect is that 
of a mosque with its many columns. And yet the 
general harmony prevails, and Fergusson 1s justified 
when he places it among the finest works of the Renais- 
sance. It may also stand as the type of a Spanish 





Gaanana CaTHEnnaAL: GENERAL View oF [NTERIOR 


cathedral, Whether Romanesque, Gothic, or Renais- 
sance, the great Spanish churches are somewhat 
broader In proportion to their length than our Northern 
cathedrals, The aisles are often little lower than the 
nave, so that the piers rise nearer to the vaulting in the 
absence of clerestories. Consequently the Renaissance 
cathedrals of Granada and Zaragoza, for example, 
repeat the general interior effect af the Gothic cathe- 
drals of Barcelona and Zaragoza: the cross perspec- 
tives multiplying the columns which can be taken into 
a single view. ‘The fact that the Arab mosque or the 
Jewish synagogue in the Arab style has the same 
kind of effect is not due to chance, but to the ultimate 


origin of all in the pillared basilicas of Greece and Rome, 
The former synagogue at Toledo, now Santa Maria la 
Blanca, with its forest of columns may carry us as far 
back as the Hall of Mysteries at Eleusis for a parallel. 

There is another feature, reaching not so far back, 
indeed, but to the earliest Christian churches, which 
contributes to the haunting mystery of which this 
branch of Spanish architecture possesses the secret. 
The choir is placed west of the crossing and with its 
enclosure fills a great part of the nave, The sculptors 
seized the opportunity offered by the choir stalls to 
raise tier upon tier of carving. The structures which 
thus came into being filled the centre of the plan, closing 
in from every standpoint the view of the floor. The 
eye of the observer, seeking unity, was inevitably lifted 
towards the vaulting: or, to put the same point 
another way, the absence of windows near the ground 
was turned to account for the many chapels which 
declare the variety of catholic devotion. The lighting 
was limited to the top of the wall, and thus only the 
upper reaches of the building were illumined. When 
the windows were filled with stained glass, the gloom 
became so great that sometimes, especially at Barcelona, 
it took several mimutes for the eye to distinguish its 
surroundings. This darkness, so grateful to the eye 
dazzled by the glare of the sun, and so medicinal to the 
mind, was therefore the unintended effect of, first, the 
need of an unbroken lower wall on the outside for 
security's sake ; second, the lofty aisles and the absence 
of a triforium ; third, the place of the choir; fourth, 
the stained glass of the windows. 

But in turn this darkness added to the illusion of 
plastic art. The coloured sculpture, often of life-size 
figures, and the altar paintings, in which Spanish 
realism portrayed to the life the national types which 
moved along the street outside or knelt devoutly on 
the floor within, seemed to mingle earth with the 
company of the skies. In this same gloom the lavish 
employment of gold lost its garishness, and the total 
effect became one of a melting splendour. 


II 

The question of architectural style is therefore 
intimately connected with craftsmanship. ‘Throughout 
al! the alternating manners in which the architectural 
problem was solved the Spanish architects, sculptors, 
painters, and workers in gold, silver, and iron carried 
ona tradition, which was sustained by the unity of the 
national life and has come down to the present time. 
The modern church of San Francisco el Grande in 
Madrid, for example, might have been built any time 
within the last four hundred years, It is a typical 
domed Renaissance church, What dates it is the 
decoration, The cathedral or other large church, or 
even the small church, furnished the background for 
the skilled craftsman. The retable of the capella 
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mayor, the altarpieces and the sculptured figures of the 
chapels, affect the spectator much in the same way 
whatever the cathedral he is visiting. It is on a 
further view that the architecture and the sculpture 
disclose their relationships. 

The Spaniards have occupied themselves with 
discussing these among the other problems of asthetic 
criticism, and it is a surprise to the foreigner to discover 
that Spain is a rival of Italy not only in the beauty of 
her buildings and craftsmanship, but in the interpreta- 
tion of that beauty. The history of Spanish renais- 
sance architecture requires for its comprehension the 
Historia de las Ideas Estéticas en Espafia, by Menende? y 
Pelayo, who has fulfilled for Spain a task which still 
awaits the labourer in most other fields. 1 am glad to 
be able to draw upon the first chapter of his fourth 
volume, which discusses the treatises upon the plastic 
arts. In the light of that chapter we can divide the 
history of Spanish renaissance architecture into periods 
according as the architect or the craftsman has the 
upper hand. 

First, there is the style called alternately “ plater- 
esque ” (from the resemblance of its decoration to the 
embossed work of the silversmiths, p/aferos) or “ de 
Berraguete " (from the great artist). 

Second, there is the ~ desornamentado,” the plain 
style, in which the craftsman is still employed, but in 
stricter subordination to the architect, Of this style 
the Escorial is the masterpiece. 

Third, there is the reaction towards the baroque 
which culminated in the work of Churriguera. 

Fourth, the Greek reaction, which is represented by 
the Museum of the Prado. 

Lastly, the modern mixed style, which has recently 
produced masterpieces worthy of comparison with the 
greatest achievements in the work of the late Antonio 
Gaudi at Barcelona. 

But there has never been a complete break between 
any period and the next such as that which has shattered 
the English architectural tradition since 1540. 


it 


The style of the “ silversmiths,” plateros, hos been 
practised elsewhere and at other times than in Spain. 
The same term caelatura is applied by Pliny the Elder 
bath to the carving of the lower drums of the columns at 


Ephesus and when he is speaking of raised work in 


silver. The silversmiths of Ephesus who took alarm 
at the iconoclasm of St. Paul were doubtless engaged 
also upon stone carving ; forthe combination of work in 
metal with sculpture in stone and marble was a tradi- 
tion there. Theodorus, the architect of the earlier 
temple, was himself both a sculptor and a worker in the 
precious metals. 

The motive of the carved column was-seized upon 
as early as the third century B.c. by the Buddhist 


artists of India, But it was left to the Romans to give 
continuity to the sculpture by adopting the spiral, At 
least I cannot any earlier example than the 
column of ‘Trajan, The reliefs of the column were 
the object of enthusiastic admiration and study by the 
early Renaissance masters and their pupils. When, 
therefore, Berraguete returned to Spain from the studio 
of Michael Angelo, he brought with him the influence 
of the unknown masters of the column, It 1s note- 
worthy that Trajan himself was a Spaniard born near 
Seville. Nor must we forget as another gay of 
contact with Spanish art that the column of Trajan 
was lit up with colour and gold. At any rate, we may 
attribute to the Roman studies of Berraguete some af 
the fine advance which his work displays over the 
has-reliefs of the Palace of Charles V at Granada; 50 
that in a sense Spain took back from Rome what she 
had left in the person of Trajan. 

But Spain does more. The controversy which rages 
among the critics about the origin of later classic art 
and about its esthetic value takes a new illumination 
from the Spanish analysis of the history of art. We 
need neither go to the East with Strzyg wski for the 
origin of later developments, nor with Wickhaff claim 
all manner of subtle theories about three dimensional 
treatment to explain the efflorescence of ornament 
under the carly Roman Empire. Whatever secrets 
there were, lurked in the silversmiths’ and copper- 
smiths’ shops. 

The peace that Spain enjoyed after the conquest of 
Granada gave employment to many craftsmen. And 
their work literally encrusted the great churches and 
other buildings. ‘This magnificence corresponded to 
the mundane splendour-of the Renaissance princes, 
Henry VII, Francis 1, and Charles V, By a ps rallel 
reaction in England and Spain, Henry and Charles 
were succeeded by the only puritan monarchs who ever 
sat on their two thrones, Mary of England and Philip 
of Spain. And the temper of Philip was displayed in 
the inauguration of a new architectural style, the 
desornamentado. 


IV 

The psychology of Philip IT is a key to the history of 
modern Spanish art, Only last year (1925) Sr. Perez- 
Minguez published in Madrid a study under this title, 
to which the reader may be referred for confirmation 
of the considerations now to be advanced. We must 
put out of our minds, as architectural students, the 
share which Philip had in the Inquisition, and concern 
ourselves with him from our own standpoint. His 
comprehensive mind took in the whole scope of the 
Italian Renaissance. Like his father, Charles V, he 


‘ was a patron not only of Spanish, but of Flemish and 


especially Italian artists. He was a connoisseur not 
only of architecture, but of painting and sculpture. 
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His puritanism was an attitude to the arts as much fantastic licence in which the plateresque designers had 

opposed as any other such attitude to iconoclasm., indulged. In these and other ways he created anew back- 
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‘THE EstowaL, 
ground for the national life; the style of the Escorial is a 
symbol of the dignity and reticence which amid all prass- 
ing extravagances have yet characterised the Spaniard, 


ct 


His plain black velvet dress, his disuse of jewels, went 
To hon 


along with the sober magnificence of his court. 
the rigid tenets of Vitruvius appealed as acheck upon the 
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In the Esetorial the economy of ornament - itself 
becomes a style, The Stockholm Town Hall, the 
lower end of Regent Street, and the new University 
buildings at Nottingham show how impressive such an 
economy may be made. The description of the 
Escorial by the architect himself, Juan de Herrera, of 
which, by a happy accident, a copy lies before me, 15 in 
a style as reserved as that of the building. The French 
invaders in 1808 dismantled the high altar of the 
church, but its architecture still remains. The interior, 
with its at first oppressive plainness, anticipates the 
general effect of St. Paul's. When we find Wren 
discussing the work of a Spanish architect, Villalpando, 
who carried out for Philip I] the staircase of the 
Alcazar at Toledo (Parentalia, ed, 1993, Pp. 242), WE 
may fairly assume that Wren would know sumething 
about the design of the church of the Escorial. Like 
Herrera, Wren inclined towards simplicity ; like W ren, 
Herrera enriched his architectural effect by calling Li 
the craftsman, ‘The retable and the tabernacle of the 
Escorial were by a Milanese artist, da Trezzo, whose 
work lit up the Spanish church as Grinling Gibbons 
did the work of Wren. The note, therefore, of the 
desornamentado style is not the lack of ornament, but 
its strict subordination to an architectural scheme. 
However, from the sublime to the ridiculous is a step 
which was taken at the Escorial. The exterior 1s 
sprinkled with stone balls, perhaps the best example of 
the unconscious architectural grotesque 1n Spain. 


¥ . 


The Town Hall of Toledo carries on, with a certain 
added grace, the tradition of the Escorial, The 
reaction against the Escorial culminates in the cathedral 
of El Pilar at Zaragoza; the architect gets out of hand, 
for is the craftsman more restrained, The building 
is a fantasy in which the exterior of the domes, with 
their brilliant green and white and vellow tiles, 
announces some kinship with the Moor. 

The Spanish character was forged on the anvil of 
Islam. The cruelty of Philip and—the other stumbling- 
block for the Anglo-Saxon—the bull-fght can be 
understood in the light of the age-long conflict between 


the Spaniard and the Moor. This interpretation of . 


the Spanish cathedral came to me like a flash on Low 
Sunday in the front of the Chapel of the Pillar in the 
cathedral at Zaragoza. “' This Pilar," says Ford, “ 1s 
the consolation and support of the people of Zaragoza 
in peace and in war.” Spreading, then, like others, 
my handkerchief on the ground, I bent my right knee 
upon it in order to gain among the pious throng a 
closer view of the interior of the chapel and of the 
famous image of Our Lady. Near me a young soldier, 
accompanied by an older man, probably his father, 
was paying his devotions on the eve perhaps of joming 
the Spanish forces in Morocco. Even a philosopher 


would have admitted that superstition in this case, 
conceding for the moment that it was such, was not 
more irrational than the Quixotic campaign in which 
the youth was caught up without his consent previously 
got, though not necessarily against his will. Just such 
an incident might have been seen in any Spanish 
church throughout the twelve centuries that separate 
the present from the invasion of the Saracens under 
Tarik in 711. The impassioned splendour of the 
great Spanish cathedrals was now to be compre- 
hended, set against an historical background which was 
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continuously the same, whether we look at the foreign 
relations or at the Spanish character itself. The 
geographical isolation of the Peninsula, placed like an 
outpost towards Africa, went along with an intense 
national feeling in which religion, chivalry and 
patriotism were blended beyond all possibility of 
separation, Agamst this rock the heretic, the for- 
cigner and the industrial revolution have surged in 
vain, Harcelona, herself the headquarters of modern 
innovation, is raising a church of cathedral dimensions 
and of incredible audacity, in which even the hostile 
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critic must recognise the blending of tradition with the 


living voice of architecture itself. Persons who have 


not seen the Sezrada Familia of Don Gaudi will 
probably not believe any description of it: I have seen 
the building in progress, and was in bare truth unable 
to believe my own eyes, 

In Don Quixote one part of the Spanish character 
is embodied, and at the same time separated from the 
other part, of which Sancho Panza is the adequate 
representation, Along with the romance, which is a 
vision of life rather than life itself, there is a strain of 
realism in the Spanish character, This realism is 
scen in the painting of Velasquez and of Goya, and 
scarcely less in that of Murillo, whose picture of St. 
Anne teaching the Virgin might be the portrait of a 
Spanish lady with her little daughter, It is carried to 
its utmost limits in the coloured carving in wood and 
marble which often seeks an illusion like that which 
we associate with Madame Tussaud’s. The vivid 
imagination of the Spaniard is not satisfied with less. 
1 remember a figure of a knight on horseback high on 
a wall overlooking the great altar of a cathedral, which 
I thought at first was a representation of a pious 
donor, but was really intended for St. James himself, 
it then occurred to me that the clue to the extra- 
ordinary richness of Spanish plastic art was to be 
found in the popular demand for the pictorial rather 
than the verbal utterance of religious ideas, But this 
was not all, The demand alone could not create the 
supply. For the latter there was required the creative 
genius working upon appropriate materials. And the 
Spanish architects appeared as the means whereby 
the background for painting sculpture and metal- 
work was furnished to the Spanish craftsmen in those 
kinds, The variety of Spanish genius, its response to 
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the emotional demand of religion and patriotism, is 
seen in their work not less than in the literature which 
foes parallel with the plastic arts, The austere and 
didactic mind of the literary critic is raised to a frenzy 
by the free creations of the muse of Gongora, A 
similar indignation seeks expression in the presence of 
the “ trasparente ” at the cathedral of Toledo; Ford 
does not allow “ much invention and preat work- 
manship and mastery over material" to outweich its 
absurdities in the balance, The “ trasparente ” ia a riot 
of bronze and varied marbles rising in earthly and 
angelic forms to a heaven of which the clouds are made 
of cardboard. The visitor to Venice may be reminded 
of the Valier monument in San Giovanni € Paolo. 

But our English criticism of the Victorian ape is 
more than baroque. It is not enough to dismiss the 
Escorial with Hayter Lewis as “ cold and repulsive,” 
and the Churrigueresque as a travesty of Italian 
rococe, nor to say, with J. H. Middleton, that in the 
England of Wren “ architecture had sunk almost to 
the lowest point of degradation,” Or, to take another 
example, the church of San Moise at Venice, according 
to Ruskin, was “one of the basest examples of the 
basest school of the Renaissance.” But I learnt at 
San Moise to look for the charming figures of tiny 
children in which so often the later Renaissance 
expressed its delight. And generally the buildings 
we have been considering, in whatever particulars they 
fail, are sufficient evidence that architecture and the 
allied arts are capable of enriching human life not in 
one style alone. It is the function of a serious archi- 
tectural criticism to go down to first principles, and if 
possible to deduce from them some sort of fuidance, 
and for this purpose Vitruvius cannot be dispensed 
with, 
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An Architectural History of the Bank of Engied 


Part II 
BY H. ROOKSBY STEELE [4]. 
CHAPTER V. and Sampson's fasades in order to render the whole 
ScenE—THE Mrpo.e Perron : 100-1818. exterior homogeneous, This ambitious project was not 


agreed to in ita entirety by the Directors ; instead, Soane 
En s690 the etowite setivitx of the Bank called for was instructed to concentrate on the new boundary line 
additional accommodation . “The sanction of Parliament only and the site behind st. As with his first extensions in 
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Fic. 24.—1333. Tre Bank ComPpLeTep 


The termination of Soane's: long stewardahip. New Bank Sulina and the National Debt 
Office are opposite “ Tivoli Corn 


‘was obtained to enable the bend in Princes Street to be onload he at once proceeded to erect # protecting wall, 
straightened out and the property between the new line leaving the buildings within to develop need 
and Lothbury was acquired, part of the Grocers’ Mall arose. : bee bin | 
garden disappearing in the process rie: 24), Soane at The new frontage to Lothbury was just as long again as. 


‘a scheme for extending his screen wall ight — the original north front - lication of the existing 
sound the Bank, contemplating the removal of Taylor's fagade w Bee aan Gace wen corte out, with he 
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addition of the blank windows;which were also introduced 
for the first time in the older portion (Fig. 25). The 
rounded corner which led into old Princes Street needed 
revision. Soane had, at first, hoped to place a hexastyle 
portico here marking the centre of the whole fagade, but 
the encroachment it would have made upon the street was 
objected to and he had to be content with a much narrower 
projecting feature, composed of two ante and two pilas- 
ters, the latter embracing a single blank window, whilst 
the whole was crowned with a small attic in which he 
incorporated a short classical balustrade, The balusters 
were removed by Cockerell in 1848 and the apace between 
capping and base filled in with plain stonework! ‘The 





Fro. 25—Lornavey ano Fraisces Staeer ot 1828 
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Wis encouraged by the lack of a firm contract with the 
builders: all work done at the Bank by Soane being 
measured on completion by him and paid for on that 
basis. The building of the “ Corner ™ dragged on for 
three years: the ultimate result is undoubtedly a very 
beautiful composition, effectively masking the ungularity 
between the two street fa¢ades and creating a monumental 
feeling entirely in keeping with the dignity of the Bank 
(Fig. 26). 

The old buildings were soon cleared from the site 
behind the new walls and the final series of courts and 
halls by Soane was quickly put in hand. Of these the 
Governor's Court was perhaps the most original and 





A-drawing by Shepherd 


introduction of pilasters denotes a change of faith on the 
part of Soane, who had hitherto been emphatic in his use 
of the Greek “ anta,” in which the capital differs entirely 
from that of the column, ‘The remains of the original 
corer with part of the wall down old Princes Street, are 
still in existence and show quite plainly in Fig, 24. 

At the same time as the Lothbury wall was being built 
(1S02) the mew Princes Street wall was in course of 
erection, “Taylor's wall in the lower half of Princes Street 
remained for the time being : it was crowned with a balus- 
trade and Soane was led (probably much against will) 
to place a similar feature above his comice with some idea 
of producing homogeneity in the whole facade. The 
"Tivoli" corner was not commenced till 804: the 
design for it was in a constant state of flux, Soune making 

hundreds of sketches and being seemingly unable to settle 
in his mind what the final form should be. This vacillation 


typical of the architect's akill, It was a four-sided court- 
yard lying immediately to the north of the Governor's and 
Deputy-Governor’s rooms. The South, East and West 
walls were all treated with an attached-column motif 
running through two storeys and standing on a rusticated 
basement which was pierced with round-headed windaws. 
The columns were of the same height and hed the same 
capitals as those in the external order, but their shafts 
were unfluted, and flanking cach group was a pilaster, 
without entasis, having a capital similar to tho of the 
columns. The North wall of the Court was really an open 
gallery or loggia and formed quite one of the most inter- 
esting elevations that Soane ever produced (Fig, 27), Its 
basement was a free rendering, with rhe three low-pitched 
arches and curious bastions on the piers between, of the 
famous "Triumphal Bridge design that had gained him the 
Gold Medal in 1776. Above the arches was a blocking 
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decorated with an elongated fret, as on the other three 
sides, and rising from this, over the Piers, were four 
pairs of coupled anta: which supported an entablature that 
was repeated in the rest of the Court. The three spaces 
between the pairs of ante were entirely devoid of solid. 
but the end ant# were connected to the return walls by 
short lengths of stone walling. The latter were removed, to 
the detriment of the elevation, as recently as 1891, in order 
to give more light to the large office which abuts on the 
north side of the Loggia. 

This office was built by Seane at the same time (1804-5) 
as the Governor's Court, for dealing with the five-pound 
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compositions of two half-columns and two pilasters, those 
at the West end framing two glazed lunettes, one corres- 
ponding in height to the semi-circular heads of the win- 
dows m the main wall face and the other lower down at the 
hack of a deep recess under the first. 

Concurrently with the Governor's Court and the 
Five Pound Note Office, the Princes Street Entrance 
Vestibule was built (Fig. 29), 

This was placed on the line of the Loggia, to which it 
ascended by three flights of three steps from the street 
level. Up to and including the cornice the stvle adopted 
wis Greek Doric, based directly on the remains which 





Note Opfrice 


Now Public Drawing ond Branch Banks Offices 


banknotes (Fig. 28). It is considered by some to be the 
most magnificent room in the Bank, for with a length of 
96 fect and a width of near 40 feet it is spanned by a seg- 
mental coffered ceiling of lath and plaster, suspended from 
massive queen-post roof trusses. Hali-columns of the 
Tonic order, standing on a base at the level of the window 
cills, were spaced along the side walls at the same divide as 
the ante: of the Loggia, with a tal! semi-circular headed 
window in cach bay, those in the south wall looking 
through the Loggia into the Grovernor’s Court. Originally 
there were only three windows on this side, the two flank 
bays having blank recesses, which were opened up at the 
exame time (1891) as the end bays of the Loggia. Three 
coffers at each end of the ceiling were also cut our at rhis 
period and glazed in the endeavour to secure more light. 
The West.and Esast walls were treated with portico-like 


Soane had seen at Pesturn, hut above the cornice the 
treatment was Roman. The main part of the Vestibule was 
twenty feet square, with wide openings in all sides, those 
on the north, south and west spanned by the Greek 
entablarure which was supported on paira of columns. 'The 
fourth opening, towards the Loggia, was prolonged as a 
secondary Vestibule and covered with a shallow-coffered 
barrel vault, the termination of which in the main hall! was 
repeated as a lunette in each of its other three sides, (Only 
the north and south luncttes were glazed: that on the 
west was hlled tn solid.) A dome, which developed from 
pendentives between the lunettes, rose to a height af 
33 feet above the floor: a circular skylight since inserted 
in its crown destroys the charm of the original side lighting 
without greatly imcreasing the illumination. Tt is to be 
regretted that in many other cases at the Bank the carefully 
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calculated effects of light and shade that Soane aimed at 
have been upset by similar “ improvements,” the necessity 
for which might never have been apparent had the 
original windows received their due amount of cleanrng. 
There is One minor criticism of this Vestibule that can 
be made, Owing to the floor being at three different levels 
and the entablature carrying unbrokenly round, the Doric 
columns, which are of course baseless acco rding to Classic 





of Princes Street when the tome came for the rebuilding of 
Taylor's wall. This would have rendered the elevation 
more nearly symmetrical than tt now is: true symmetry 
would not have resulted however, for the features at the 
north and south ends of the wall would have been respec- 
tively a two-columned recess and adoorway. If the inchu- 
sion of this second doorway is assumed and a length of 
wall (corresponding to that at the north end of the street) 


Fic. 29. Prams Starter Exraance Vestinece. , Looking through to the Loggia 


tradition, have varying heights, but the same diameter, 
producing an unstable effect which might have been 


avoided had plinths, at the level of the highest floor, been 
run out from the walls to carry the taller columns, 

The entrance doorway in Princes Street, in itself quite 
modest in character, was marked externally by an arcaded 
attic above the main entablature, It was Soane's intention, 


as a water-colour by Gandy in the Museum distinctly 


shows, to repeat this doorway and attic in the lower part 


is set out to the south of it on the final plan, it is found that 
the fecode would be shortened by some twelve feet. This 
fact seems to indicate that Soane meant the Princes Street— 
Threadneedle Strect junction to be a much larger curve 
than it is and more nearly a repetition of the “Tivoli” 
Cumer,r, 

The remainder of the north-west angle site was devoted 
to the Printing Department, grouped round three sides of 
a large court into which the Five Pound Note Office also 
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looked. An interesting coincidence was provided some 
seven Years ago when the Printing Department of the 
Bank moved into the old Hospital of St. Luke's, in Old 
Street, erected in 1786 by the younger Dance, with whom 
Scane had been :a pupil, They were both competitors for 
the design of this building; Soane’s unsuccessful effort 
may be seen in the Musewm, The basement of the 
building on the north side of the Printing House Court 
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to the College of st. Martin-le-Grand. Stow records 
thar from bemg ‘a fair brook of sweet water” it had 
degenerated by 1255 into an open sewer, and in the time 
ef Henry V it was vaulted over, and, houses being built 
upon it, ite course was forgotten, Sir R: Phillips, in his 
Afistory of London (1805), says he saw the Wallbrook, 
in November 1803, till trickling amongst the foundations 
of the new buildings at the Bank. Its effect upon these 





Fic. 30.—" Tue Diagowxat, Passace"’ 
A typical creation of Soane’s, forming a connection between his Rotunda and the Front Courtyard 


was designed as a Barracks: its rather crude and un- 
Soane-like facade still rernains in part, facing the present 
Workmen's entrance in Lothbury. 

Soane had a good deal of trouble, during these last 
extensions, from the Walbrook, which ran wnderground 
across the site in a line from St. Margaret's Church, 
Lothbury, to about the middle of Princes Street, and 
thence by the west side of the Mansion House to the 


Thames, In early times “the ancient Wal-brook, or 


river of Wells,"’ was mentioned in a charter of William I 


is quite marked at the present day ; both the Lothbury 
and Princes Street walls have sunk towards the middle 
and in the north wall of the Five Pound Note Office 
there is also strong evidence of settlement. 

At the close of the “ Tivoli Corner” period, Soane 
erected (18o07-1ro) five houses, known as New Bank 
Buildings,on the opposite side of Princes Street. They 
were occupied by resident officials of the Bank till their 
demolition in 1904, the late Dr. Freshfield, Solicitor to 
the Bank, having been born in one of them in 18342. At 
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the back of New Bank Buildings the National Debt 
Redemption Office was built in Old Jewry by Soane in 
1818-19: it included a cenotaph to Pitt, the Statesman, 
and was afterwards extended round the Gresham Street 
corner by Cockerell to join up with the houses. , 

In 181s Taylor's Vestibule between the Rotunda and 
the Front Courtyard was pulled down, Soane replacing 
it with a smaller room, the Outer Treasury, and a new 
entrance to the Rotunda (Fig. 30). The latter occasioned 


we 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Soanp—tTHE Finat. Perron: 1818-1833. 


The final reconstruction of Taylor's halls took place 
in 1818-23, when the office to the south of the Rotunda 
and the one adjacent to it in the south-east angle of the 
building were gutted and re-crected by Soane in the 
approved “ fireproof" manner. In general form they 
were identical : their dimensions were alike and they had 


Fro. 31. — Tre Ovo Divimenp Orrice 
The tichness of the lantern is set off effectively by the simplicity of the lower structure 
"This hall was recently demolished 


some skill im planning and construction, for after entering 
“normally from the Front Courtyard i changed 
direction and was driven diagonally through the south- 
weet corner of the base of the Rotunda, which it reached 
by wav of one of the semi-circular recesses. So closely 
did one side of this diagonal passage approach the corner 
of the office on the south side of the Rotunda that there 
was only the thickness of a sham door between them. 


the same semi-circular fluted arches which ran down to 
the floor without any break at the springing line. ‘Their 
arrangement with four piers, lantern-topped dome and 
side vaults, followed the line of the earlier reconstructions. 
It was in their decoration and the form of the central 
lantern that they differed from one another. ‘The latter 
feature in the hall to the south of the Rotunda, known as 
the Old Dividend Office, was the most elaborate that 
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Seane produced at the Bank (Fig. 31). It was in two 
wers—the lower, eight-sided and glazed and having eight 
Pairs of Carvatides on pedestals standing round the rim 
of the truncated dome, ‘The upper tier, supported by 
the figures, was circular and also glazed: the rich effect 
of the whole being enhanced by the plain treatment of 
the dome under, The lantern of the other hall, the 
Colonial Office, was much simpler: it had eight sides 
containing windows and sixteen Tonic columns round 
the eye carrying the flat-pitched roof. An interesting 
point of detail is illustrated by the cupboards which 
lined the walls of these two halls. The cupboards, them- 
eelves of wood with flush-beaded panels in the usual 
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Bank, so prominently in the public eye, should have 
fallen to Soane’s hand when he was an old man of scventy ; 
it lacks the spontaneity of the Lothbury Front of thirty 
years before, and gives one the impression, with its 
multiplicity of forms, of overcrowding. It is only fair 
to Soane to record that the railing which stands at the 
base of the wall was placed there against his wish, and 
that the later additions to the attic by Cockere!ll, though 
skilfully devised, tend by their greater height to dwart 
the original facade. Another failing of the Threadneedle 
Street front is the lack of sufficient emphasis in the 
podium, the height of which diminishes to nothing at 
the east end agaist Bartholomew Lane, It is fairly 
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Fic. 32.—Tue Bartwovomew Lane Front 


A Shepherd drawing of 1828. The difference in levels berween the back and front of the Bank 
is emphasised by the diminishing podium 


Soane style, were surmounted at intervals by crestings or 
scrolls which appeared, without minute cxamimnation, to 
be also of wood. On closer iInapection, however, they 
proved to be plaster casts, painted in mmulation of 
woodwork. This sham shows how Soane was able to 
keep down his costs + a dozen repetitions in plaster from 
ene mould would be much cheaper than a dozen indi- 
vidually-carved wood ornaments. 

The last work of magnitude wndertaken by Soane at 
the Bank was the rebuilding of Taylor's screen walla in 
Threadneedle Street, Bartholomew Lane and Princes 
Street and the refacing of Sampson's centre (Figs. 17 and 
32). The former was in hand from 1423-25, the latter 
following in 1825-27. It is a pity that this part of the 


certain that Soane, in fixing the level of the podium in 
hus eather work in Lothburv, did not foresee that one 
day his wall would surround the whole Bank, or else he 
would have made due allowance for the difference in 
levels of the two streets (which, at the greatest, is now 
8 feet 4 inches) and have arranged his base line some 
2or 3feethigher. The Jack of height is the more empha- 
sised at the present time by reason of the general rising 
of the surrounding streets, which are now nearly a foot 
above their level tn his days. 

In refacing Sampson's facade, Soane adhered to the 
number and position of the window and door openings 
and the spacing of the columns, but placed the latter at 
ground level and detached from the main wall. Ar the 
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game time he made his upper range of wmdows the 
taller—reversing Sampson's arrangement—and built 
round them an attic which was somewhat out of scale 
with the portico beneath. The two fanking wings were 
rebuilt without any regard for Taylor's setting out, and 
without any similarity in treatment, unless we admit @ 
connection between the end pavilions of that architect 
and the compositions of four ante which Soane placed 
on either side of the colonnedes in the new walls. Agaimat 
his practice of designing the screen wall without relation= 
ship to the inner buildings, Soane managed to make the 
centre of the colonnade in the eastern wing coincide 
exactly with the axis of the Rotunda and the Old Dividend 


The new wall in Bartholomew Lane was composed 
of the same clerments as the duplicated screens in Thread- 
needle Street, only the quantity and arrangement varying 
(Fig. 32). "Thus there wus a central colonnade of eight 
columns (the front colonnades had six cach), large blank 
windows flanked by single ante instead of pairs, and 
small blank windows placed in the main wall instead of 
at the back of the colonnaded recesses. The doorway 
leading to Taylor's Vestibule was designed in harmony 
with the larger windows. The effectiveness of the coion- 
nade was not so marked in this street, as, with an easterly 
aspect, the play of the sun on the sturdy columns was 
only available in the carly morning. 

The Princes Street facade was completed by building 
a plain length of walling, containing seven blank windows, 
from the Threadneedie Street corner to a new two- 
columned recess adjoining the northern portion already 
built, thus making the front to this street, as we have 
already seen, the only unsymmetrical elevation of the 
four enclosing the Bank. 

Both ends of the Threadneedle Street fagade were 
connected with the side streets by rounded corners, con- 
sisting of recessed walling and two columns ‘in ante” 
reminiscent of the junction berween Bartholomew Lane 
and Lothbury. 

There is an interesting report of Soane’s on Taylor's 
fronts—which he submitted to the Directors in May 1523, 
before the actual reconstruction of them began—in which 
he estimates that to rebuild them in the style of his 
Lothbury front without thickening the arcaded recesses 
and ‘without rounding off the corners would cost £10,000, 
the extra involved in carrying out these two improve- 
ments only amounting to another £2,000. The full 
scheme, which Soane strongly advised, was adopted, and 
with its completion in 1827 the time of his activity at 
the Bank was drawing to a close. 

In 1824 he had laid out the Garden with various flowers, 
shrubs and cedars. Two of thege trees were still growing 
in 1852, as is shown by an old photograph at the Bank 
taken by Sir W. Newton m that year. cre is only 
one tree in the Garden now, and it 15 a lime. 

Exactly forty-five years after his appomtment, Soane 
retired from the position of architect te the Bank of 
England on 16 October 1833. Two years previously he 
had been knighted. The whole cost of the building 
works—including fittings, furniture and even illuming- 
tions at times of national rejeicing—during the period of 
his stewardship amounted to less than one mullion 


pounds, and on this he drew his = per cent, commission, 
which covered the making of estimates and the measuring 
up of all work on completion. He never asserted hie 
estimates and was mgorous in his examination and 
cutting-down of contractors’ charges. 

The Bank is a monument to his skill as a constructive 
artist. Whilst a keen student of all preconceived forms 
of architecture, he was not content to adopt any one style 
ea a medium, but drew from each the part that attracted 
his original mind the most, welding the whole into a 
composite mass that delights or repels the critic according 
to the nature of his bias, "The great flaw in Soane’s work 
ig the uncertainty which marks it: uncertainty hoth-in 
proportion and decoration which he confesses in. the 
multitudinous alternatives for each new design, Had he 
not been of an exceptionally tenacious nature he could 
have withstood neither the wavering of his own imagina- 
tion nor the various set-backs and trials which he en- 
countered during his long life. He died, after four years 
of well-earned retirement, at the age of eighty-four 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tne Fovrti Ancurrecr—C. R. Cockerent : 1785-1503 

Professor Cockerell was the successor to Sir John 
Soane at the Bank. The structure had by this time 
arrived more or less at its final form, and there remained 
little, apart from general works of maintenance, that 
he could do. In 1835 he was engaged in the recon 
struction of Taylor's Dividend Warrant and Cheque 
Offices, which lay between the south wall of the Garden 
and Soane's facade to Threadneedle Street (Fig. 33). 
The five Venetian windows looking into the Garden 
were retained and their form repeated at each end of the 
new hall and across it in the middle asa screen. The 
whole room was divided longitudinally into three. aisles 
by two rows of Corinthian columns in pairs, the side 
nisles being celled just above the window heada, but the 
centre aisle rising to twice the height between the walls 
of an extra storey that was provided over the side divisions. 
There was a skylight over the whole length of the centre 
division, and this gave light not only to the ground storey 
but also, through borrowed lights, to the first storey 
compartments. Further, the new upper storey rising 
to a greater height than Taylor's Garden wall, an attic. 
with windows was necessitated over the latter. As soon 
ae T8s0 Cockerell was again ordered to rebuild this part - 
the columns were removed, the upper storey disappeared. 
Tavlor’s old office in the south-west corner was gutted, 
together with the room alongside to the-north, and the 
whole was thrown into one large L-shaped hall, covered 
wes a lantern-pierced ceiling spanning from wall to 
wall. 

The Chartist troubles of 1848 occasioned the directors 
some alarm and, az a preliminary precaution, the Princes 
Street doorway and the centre entrance of the three in 
Threadneedle Street were bricked up, remaining thus 
rill 882. Atthe same time the parapet was sand-bagged 
and cannon were placed in advantageous positions on 
the roof of the Bank commanding the streets and special 
constables patrolled the latter in great numbers. [t 
was this scare that led to Cockerill’s additions on the 
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top of Soane’s outer walls (Figs, 17 and 34). The existing 
attic was everywhere raised and redesigned: an entirely 
new balustrade was introduced with loopholes through 
certain of its solid parts ; platforms to slide out and trap- 
doors ta let down (on all of which defenders might 
stand to fire into the streets below) were contrived in 
Various parts of the attic. Behind the new balustrade 
@ Patrol rampart was formed extending right round the 
walls and only interrupted by the higher building in 
the centre of the Threadneedle Street front. The 
contract drawings for the new attic, stgned by William 
Cubitt and dated r4 Julw 1848, ore at the Bank: they 
show that Cockere!] was extremely cconomical in his 
use of material. Wherever possible the old atones were 
incorporated in the new work, being erther just cleaned 
or recut a¢ the case might be. Enckwork wos used 





Fie. 33.—T ue Drvinexp Pay Orrice 
As rebuilt by Cockerell in 1535. It was remodelled by him in 
1850 bo its present form 


wherever it would not be seen from the streets below. 
An interesting full-size drawing shows how the small 
cormece crowning the attic of Soane'’s centre in ‘Thread- 
needle Street was reworked in position to a new profile, 
to form the bed mould for a larger crowning member 
which Cockerell placed above it. The anthemion blocks 
and the vases which had stood on the Soane blocking 
were reset for the most part on top of the new attic ; 
four new vases were placed at the samne time above the 
four centre columns of the ‘Tivoli corner, but their addi- 
tion was not quite happy as they obscured somewhat the 
straight attic behmd them. In other respects, save 
for the introduction of iron spikes on the plationm at 
podium level, the Tivoli cormer was unaltered. 

In 842 the present wide space in front of the Bank 
in “Threadneedle Street was created by the pulling down 
of Old Bank Buildings. In this year the foundation 
stone of the modern Royal Exchange was laid: its two 
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predecessors having been destroyed in the Great Fire 
of 1666 and another conflagration in 1838. Cockerell 
was in competition with Sir William Tite for the new 
building, and the latter won. Another near neighbour 
of the Bank's, the London and Westminster Hank in 
Lothbury, was designed by Cockerell in conpumction 





Fic. 34.—Tne Sourw Front om 1845 
A drawing by T. 5. Boys showing the original Sane attic 
mmmediately prior to its raising by Cockerell 


with Tite, ‘The Sun Fire Office, erected on the site 
of St. Bartholomew, Exchange—a Wren-restored church 
which was pulled down in 1341—was also by Cockerell. 
It is interesting to note that this pioneer among insurance 
concerns was origimally located in a court to the east 
of Sampson's Bank, and, being displaced by Tavlor’s 
eastern extensions, moved into Old Bank Buildmgs, 
from which it again migrated, upon the demolition of 
that structure, into its present home. 

Cockerell retired from the position of Bank Architect 
in 1854. From that time to the present day the care of 
the building has becn vested in many hands, and various 
minor alterations and additions may be attributed to 
them. In 1864 the craze for large sheets of plate-glass 
led to the windows of the rooms overlooking the Garden 
Court being denuded of their original small panes, 
Three veare later the bones that still remamed in this 
Court were removed and reburied in Nunhead Cemetery. 
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A gallery was added to the Rotunda in 1885, a pro- 
ceeding which considerably destroyed the scale of the 
whole, and evoked at the time a spirited protest from 
Mr. Wyatt. Less than twenty years ago the south wall 
of the Bullion Yard was rebuilt some six feet in advance 
of its original line in order to give more space to the 
Gold-weighing Room. The new work has so toned in 
with the old that the alteration, without reference to the 
plans, would pass unnoticed. 

The old cantilever gas-brackets which were fixed 
round the outer walls in the latter days of Soane have 
been recently removed: the use of gas at the Bank 
was eliminated at the beginning of the Great War owing 
tothe possible danger of enemy bombs igniting the mains. 
Another war measure, the introduction of a bomb-proof 
mezzanine in the Pay Hall, has already been mentioned, 

The internal colour schemes of the important rooms 
and cormdore have been maintained in successive repaimt- 
ings. Much of the furnirure that Soane designed for 
the Governor's suite is stil] in use, as well as counters, 
cupboards and desks m the various offices and low, 
hooded chairs for the accommodation of the Hank's 
own night watchmen, The great increase in the activities 
of the Bank, with its management of the various Inans 


produced during the late war, found the existing premises 
unequal to the task of housing all the extra staff which 
were necessitated, and additional office space had to be 
secured outside, in many places in the City, This 
scattering of its forces has led the directors of the Bank 
to the realisation that full use was not bemg made of the 
magnificent three-acre site which belongs to them. They 
have decided that the whole of the interior shall be 
remodelled, with the addition of many more floors and a 
more clearly-defined allocation of departments, The 
process of rebuildimg will scarcely affect the eld outer 
walls: set back some fifty feet behind them the new 
structure will rise to a height of over 100 feet above the 
ground floor, Many of the existing halls and courts 
will disappear, but certain of them will be rebuilt in new 
positions; a large central court based on the present 
garden and placed on the mam Threadneedle Street 
axis i# a feature of the new plan, whilst the’ feeling 
of the great Soane halls will be carried practically mght 
round the building between the old and new walls, It 
is hoped to make rhis—perhaps the final chapter in the 
history of the Bank's architectural development—a 
fitting conclusion to the initial work of Sampson and that 
of his successors, Taylor, Soane and Cockerell. 
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Some Observations on Stone Decay 
BY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE 


No, 


There are more causes of stone decay than the 
unfortunate selection of a bad building stone, though 
not nearly enough care is given to this important matter. 

Throughout the North of England and Scotland 
reliable sandstones are available if proper care is taken 
in their selection. 

Before selecting a stone it should be submitted to 
chemical analysis and chemical tests as well as obser- 
yations of buildings for which it has been used, 

Even a good general reputation is not sufficient 
without a special examination of the stone in the 
selected quarry and the different beds in the quarry 
itself. A good example of this variation of quality ts 
to be found in that excellent building stone, the 
Millstone Grit. Many buildings exist in the north 
of great age built from this stone, which have stood 
well the test of time, and beside them modern buildings 
in which the stone is rapidly decaying. 

The Millstone Grit is a disintegrated granite, river 
deposited. It contains quartz, felspar and mica. The 
quartz particles are often sharp and angular, which 
makes it a stone somewhat susceptible to wind 
weathering, its hard sharp particles forming a natural 

inding material. ‘The surface of a good Millstone 
Grit, when weathering normally, if examined through 
a lense is seen to consist of a mass of tiny quartz 
particles, touching at points, and with spaces between 
them, bedded in the magma behind. 

But in two neighbouring quarries the Millstone Grit 
may be quite different in character. In the one, if 
itis a normal Millstone Grit, it will weather well; in the 
other it may contain a considerable percentage of 
calcium carbonate. ‘This stone will rapidly decay, 
bringing out the original lines of its deposition. 

An analysis of the Millstone Grit it is proposed to 
use is therefore essential. | 

The quarry having been selected, the different beds 
in the quarry should also be analysed to see that they 
are uniform in composition and the best bed selected, 

Having decided on a suitable quarry, sce that all the 
stone used comes from this quarry and no other is 
substituted. Too often if there is a shortage of 
delivery stone is obtained from a neighbouring quarry 
which is supposed to be just as good, and the unsightly 
result is a building with stones here and there badly 
decaying. Surely when good stone 1s available, such 
a spectacle should be regarded as equally discreditable 
to the architect as if part of the building fell down. 

Owing to the tendency of the Millstone Grits to 
suffer from wind weathering the building should be 
designed to avoid swirls of wind, such as are formed 
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by buttresses, the prevailing direction of the wind 
noted, and screens of trees planted. 

As the stone is also apt to be affected by damp, care 
should be taken to flash with lead, cornices and pro- 
jecting portions. Buildings of Millstone Grit can be 
found where every detail of carving is absolutely 
sharp and every stone sound, except under the cornices 
and on roof stone balustrades, where the water is 
soaking in. 

A little expenditure on sheet lead would have pre- 
vented this. 

The mention of damp brings me to the second part 
of mv discourse. Not nearly enough attention is 
paid to the geological features of a site before erecting 
an important building. The direction of dip of the 
underlying rock 1s of first rate importance. 

Let us suppose, for instance, a building on gently 
sloping ground with higher ground behind it, 

If the dip of the rock strata below the surface is 
in the opposite direction, there will be no natural 
underground drainage from the site, the water banking 
lip against the strata. Indications of this condition 
are often revealed by the presence of springs. Under 
such conditions it may well happen that an actual 
water pressure is developed under the building 
swelling up arphest Hoors. If the slope of the land is 
in the same direction as the dip, or along the edge 
of the strata at right angles to the dip, the underground 
drainage will be in the mght direction. Examples can 
be found where the same building stone having been 
used, very old buildings built on ground sloping in the 
direction of the dip, or along the edge of the strata, 
are in excellent condition, whilein modern buildings in 
which no such precautions have been taken decay has 
already set in, The soluble salts present in the sub- 
soil are also worthy of consideration, ‘The presence of 
crystalline sulphates crystallising in the stone and 
breaking it up, are usually assumed to be due to the 
sulphur acids in the air, but there are cases where 
these soluble sulphates, such as sulphate of magnesia, 
are present in the sub-seil, and are being drawn up 
by capillary attraction into the stone. 

If a bad site is inevitable, the first problem is the 
establishment of a scientific system of drainage before 
building upon it. Too much reliance is placed by the 
modern architect on damp courses, The older build- 
ings have no damp courses, and the site had to be 
selected with care. Geology was an unknown science 
then, but the sites selected for many of our ancient 
buildings reveal a practical understanding of such 
matters. 
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While reliance is placed to-day on damp courses, not 
nearly enough care is devoted to their material and 
construction. Common pitch mixed with sand is 
sometimes used, and the work is often pierced or 
squeezed out in subsequent building operations, The 
selection of the material for and the laying of the 
damp course cannot be too carefully done, especially 
on a wet site, Too often the damp course is buried 
in earth and garden mould, thus rendering it useless ; 
and it has not been unknown, where a concrete floor 
has been laid, to lay it well above the damp ciurse, 
filling up with earth under the rubble. There is a 
ereat deal to be said for ventilated damp courses, and 
in this connection the interesting method adopted by 
Monsieur Knapen at Versailles is worthy of the serious 
attention of architects. 


Correspondence 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
t “rick Court, 
Towple, 
August rgz6, 
Zo the Editor, Jounmna. R.1B.A., 

Srmm,—Further to the letter from “ Experience ™ in 
the June JourRNAL and the several replies thereto, it may 
interest your readers to know of a case that recently 
came betore Mr. Justice Talbot at Liverpool Assizes. 
An architect and surveyor sued hia client for {16a 102., 
his fees for preparing plans and quantities. Mr, W. 
Proctor, for plaintiff, stated that the emplover instmicted 
the architect that the proposed house was not to cost 
more than /2,000, but he also gave special requirements 
involving refinement of detail and the best of everything 
throughout ; one feature was raising the ground floor 
4 feet to obtain a better prespect. After preparing 
sketches the architect informed the employer thar the 
house would cost at least {2,400, and the employer, 
addmg still further reqtiremetits, instructed tenders to 
be obtamed ; these vaned from (3,340 to 44,747, and 
the client demurred, whereupon the details were varied 
to an amended tender of f2,698. The variations were 
30 drastic that the employer abandoned the whole business 
and the architect claimed two-third of the usual fees. 

Mr. J. Lynskey, for the defence, claimed that as the 
architect was mot a member of the Roval Institute he 
was not entitled to payment on the scale approved for 
remuneration of members of that body, and further that 
the architect undertook that the house should mot cost 
more than (£2,400, therefore he had mot carried out his 
instructions, and in law was not entitled to payment. 
He also claimed that the plans, etc., prepared were now 
useless to the cmplover. | 

His lordship, in giving judgement, said he was satished 
that the architect gave no guarantee os to the cost of the 
house and was:entitled to payment for work performed, 
Judement for plaintiff for £162 res. and costs, 

W, E. Watson [F,), 
Hon. Secretary, 
Practice Standing Comemitice. 


R.I.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER 1926. 

H.R.H. THe Prince or WALES TO BE PRESENT. 

Members of the Royal Institute will be gratified 
to learn that His Royal Highness The Prince of 
Wales (Hon. Fellow) has graciously consented to 
be present at the Annual Dinner of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects which will take 
place on Tuesday, 23 November, and to present 
the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for the 
year 1926 to Professor Ragnar Ostberg. 

Full particulars and application forms will be 
sent to all Members at an early date. 


ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
Proposen Winxbow TO WREN. 

Most of Gur readers are aware that a very interesting 
exhibition of early astronomical and mathematical 
instruments was opened last year in the old building of the 
Ashmolean Museum, on the west side of the Sheldonian 
Theatre. The exhibition is in the charge of Dr. R. T, 
Grunther, and is on the first floor, On the staircase there 
are two small windows, one filled with unsightly glass, 
the other already converted into 1 memorial to Ashmole, 
who erected the building and is responsible for much of 
the collection. Dr, Gunther wishes to convert the other 
window in the same way, 0 as-to form a local memorial 
to Wren, who designed the Sheldonian as well as the 
Ashmolean, and was himself an eager und talented 
astronomer and mathematician. It is with this object 
that a subscription lat has been started, and it is hoped 
that the members of the Institute, which has already 
repaired an Ashmolean wall, will lend a helping hand by 
contributing to the memorial, As stated last month, the 
cost is estimated not to exceed £65. The following 
subscriptions have, so far, been received- from members 
of the Institute :—R. Langton Cole, £1 ta.: T. Harold 
Hughes, {1 is. 

MR. H. GODFREY EVANS, B.A. Catan, 

Mr. Godfrey Evans has resigned his position of 
Assistant Secretary of the R.I.B.A, in order to take a 
simular position in the Surveyors" Institution, and on 
6 August, upon the invitation of the President, he met 
some of the members of the Council for a formal leave- 
taking. Mr. Dawber asked his acceptance of » cigarette 
case as a reminder of the time he had spent at Conduit 
Street, and expressed in the most cordial way the good 
will of all who knew his work there ; it had been admirably 
done, ancl Mr, Evans was to be congratulated on the 
respect and esteem he had won,not onlyfrom his colleagues 
in the office, but from all who had met him. Others who 
spoke referred to Mr. Evans’ unfailing courtesy and his 
willingness to help on all occasions, He had acquired 
very intimate knowledge of the work of the Institute, and 
not the least valuable of his qualifications was a retentive 
Memory which enabled him to give Committees the benefit 
of his knowledge of detail with surprising accuracy, He 
will be missed by all, and he will have the happiness of 
knowing that he leaves us with the good will and good 
wishes of all. A. K 
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Obituary 
WALTER HENRY BRIERLEY [F-:]. 

The death occurred suddenly at Hove on 22 August 
of Mr. Walter Henry Briericy, F.S_A., of York, one of the 
most distinguished architects of the North of England. 

Born in 1862, Mr, Brierley obtained his architectural 
education a3 & pupil in the office of his father, and after- 
wards a3 an assistant In Warrington and Liverpool. In 
1885, he entered into partnership with the late Mr. James 
Demaine, of York, who was then carrying on a very old- 
established practice, which can be traced back uminter- 
ruptedly to the renowned John Carr, one of the last of the 
brilliant band of architects who followed Inigo Jones and 
Wren in the development of our beautiful English Renais- 
ssance style, 

Mr, Brierley, in 1918, took into partnership Mr. James 
Hervey Rutherford [F.], who had been associated with 
him for many years, and the business was then and is stall 
carried on under the name of Brierley and Rutherford. 

Mr. Brierley occupied the position of architect to the 
North Riding County Council from igor to 1923, and of 
Diocesan Surveyor for York from 1905 to 1921. He was 
cone of the leading archeologists of Yorkshire, a prominent 
member of the Yorkshire Archeological Society and a 
Fellow of the Socety of Antiquaries. 

His architectural activities, although concentrated 1n 
Yorkshire, extended over a widespread area, and were 
eccupied in buildings of very varied character. He was 
nee $ engaged, like Carr, in the designing of large country 
houses: He remodelled and enlarged Acklom Hall, in 
the North Riding; Sledmere, for the late Sir Tatton and 
Mark Sykes ; Hackness Hall, in the East Riding, for Lerd 
Derwent; Sion Hill, near Thirsk, for Percy Stancliffe, Esq.; 
and Normanby Park, Lincolnshire, for Sir Berkeley Shet- 
field. Other country house work executed by him in York- 
shire, and of almost equal importance, is to be seen at 
Welburn and Thorpe Underwood Halls, Grimston Court, 
and Jervaulx Abbey, also in Lancashire at Hollins Hill, 
Accrington ; while in the south of England are to be found 
ewo fine examples in Crundle Court, Dorset, and Ivory, at 
Cowfold, Sussex. 

Equally noteworthy ts Mr. Brierley’s bank work, which 
Dg 2s seen in the premises he erected for the Midland 

‘Bank, at Doncaster, Sheffield, Sunderland, Darlington, 
‘Newcastle, Thirsk, and other Yorkshire towns. Special 
mention should be made of his extension of Beckett and 
Co.'s bank in York, and of the large new premises at Don- 
caster for the Westminster Bank (with which Messrs. 
“Beckett's business is incorporated) and which he did not 
jive to see completed, ‘He also designed many large and 

mportant school buildings, among which the following 
may be cited aa typical examples : Poppleton Road andl 
Haxby Road Elementary Schools at York, the Girls’ 
‘Secondary School in Queen Anne's Road, York, and the 
‘Northallerton Secondary School, 

Reference must also be made to the large amount of 
ecclesiastical work which was executed from Mr. Brierley’s 
designs, and which includes the following churches ; 
St, Philip's, Buckingham Palace Road; St. Thomas s, 
Kensal Town: St. Peter’s, Newton-le-Willows ; St. 
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Luke's and St. Chad‘s, York ; a War Memorial Chapel at 
Durham ; a Girls’ School Chapel at Huyton, Lanes, and 
smaller works at Rufforth, Goathland, and in other York- 
shire villages. He also carried out the restoration of the 
ancient churches of Sherburn and Foston, in Yorkshire, 
and also designed the whole of the oak fittings and organ 
case at the former church, aswell as the chancel screens 
and other church finishings and furniture at Sledmere, 
Snainton, etc. 

There is a wide gap between churches and racecourse 
buildings, but Mr. Brierley’s experience shows how the 
abilities of a clever and resourceful architect can be utilised 
to advantage in works of this description. The extensive 
improvements which have been effected at York Race 
Course were carried out from his designs and under his 
supervision. He also prepared the scheme for the entire 
remodelling of the Rowley Mile Stands at Newmarket, 
which is now approaching completion, end designed new 
stands and other improvements at Lingheld and Gosforth 
Park. At Gosforth Park he incorporated in his design the 
fine old mansion built by Paine in 1955, retaining as much 
of the old work as possible, and where that was inconsistent 
with racing requirements, reproduced the characteristic 
features and peculiar “atmosphere associated with 
it. 

Only a small portion of Mr. Brerley's work has been 
mentioned, but the list is sufficiently inclusive to indicate 
the extent and versatility of his talents. His designe, 
Whether conceived on medieval or Renaissance lines, are 
marked by sincerity and truthfulness, sound constructional 
qualities, dignified restraint and an avoidance of over- 
elaboration. He insisted on the employment of the very 
best materials and workmanship that the means placed at 
his disposal allowed. He had a great admiration for 
the craftsmanship of the past, and skilfully emploved and 
adapted old methods to suit the special character of his 
designs, directing the workmen and encouraging them to 
revive forgotten details of their craft. He was tm the fore- 
front with those who strive to uphold and elevate the 
standard of the aims and achievernents of the art of archi- 
tecture. 


CHARLES EDWARD SAYER [Associate]. 

It i with great regret that we have to announce the 
death of Mr. Saver, on 17 August at the age of seventy- 
two, 

Mr. Sayer was elected an Assoc‘ate in 1831. He 
was the ‘Tite Prizeman in 1879 and gained the Institute 
Medal Prize in 1892 for his essay on“ "The Fireplace and 
its Accessories,"’ which was published in the Institute 
TRANSACTIONS N.S., vol. 5. 

Mr. Sayer was greatly interested im architectural 
literature, and for many years had enthusiastically identi- 
fed himself with the work of the Literature Committee, 
of which he was vice-chairman oat the time of hia death. 
The loss of his sympathetic and scholarly collaboration, 
as well as his attractive and modest personality, will be 
greatly regretted by his old colleagues. 

As an architect he was actively engaged in the improve- 
ment and additions to many country houses, and among 
the important houses which he designed were Fowey 
Hall, Cornwall {1g0o) and Helperby Hall, York (1g15). 
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JOHN HENRY MAYBURY [ELtcentrate}. 

Mr. Maybury, who died on 14 July, aged 67, was the 
senior partner of the firm of J. H. Maybury and Son, 
Manchester, He was articled to the late E. J. Thompson 
of Manchester, and commenced practice on his own 
account m i883. He was a Fellow of the Manchester 
Society of Architects from rig1 and becarne a Licentiate 
of the Royal Institute in 1911. 

Mr. Maybury was for § years surveyor to the Levens- 
hulme ‘Locat Board and was surveyor to the late Sir 
Henry Gore-Booth’s Pendleton Estates. Among the 
many works he carried out were the Gorton Public 
Baths, schools at Levenshulme, factories for Messrs 
Mclntyre, Hoge, Marsh and Co., Ltd., Anthony Burgon, 
Esq., W. H. Porter and Son, Ltd., Ald, Griffiths, and 
others, numerous warehouses, shops and offices in Man- 
chester and Salford, and many private residences in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. He was also responsible for 
the development of a number of large building estates. 

In 1919 he was joined in partmership by his son, Mr. 
Percy T. Maybury, who continues the practice. 

For many years he was honorary secretary to the Stret- 
ford Division Conservative Association, and he took an 
active iiterest im many focal institutions. He was 
Past Provincia] Grand Deacon of the Order of Free- 
masons, 


ARNOLD J. T. ELLISON [Liventiate|. 

Mr. Ellison died om 14 July. He was secretary 
and treasurer for the Preston Society of Architects, 
Surveyors and Civil Engineers. He enjoyed a large 
private practice and was interested in many works of 
architectural character, He wos oa Past Master of 
Unanimity Lodge 113, Preston, and Guild Lodge, West 

ancas . Although over age, he enlisted with the 
Forces, and chroot the whole of the war was on tictive 
Service in France, 








We have to announce with preat regret the death of 
Mr, Somers Clarke, which took place towards the end 
of August at Maharnid, in Upper Egypt, at the age of $5, 
and of Mr. George Wittet [F_], at Bombay, to whose 
career reference will be made in the next issue of the 
JounRRAL. 


R.I.B.A. Probationers 


Since August, 1925, the following have been registered as 
Probationers of the Roval [nstitute :— 


AssotT: Dienek NewLanns, Milverston, Meads, Eastbourne, 
ADKINS: FREDERICK WiuiaM (CHARLES, Delamere, Elim- 
woode Avenuc, Harrow, Middlesex. 
Arwen: Francis Keira, Leighton, Creigiau, near Cardiff. 
ALABASTER : Jonw RicHAnD, 22 Road, Brockley, 5-E. 
Avexanpen : RicHasp Rensie, 38 Lilybank Place, Aberdeen, 
Ave: WrL.uiAM Cragies, 1 St. Swithen's Street, Winchester, 
ANDERSON : jJosern Wirson, Myrtle Villa, Devonshire New 
d, Blackpool, Lancs 
ANDREW - Joun STH, 19 Willow Grove, Marple, Cheshire: 
Arrieton: WitlmsM CHasies, 17 Selwyn Street, Kirkdale, 


Liverpool. 
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! Frepentck Bratmam, 37 Adelaide Crescent, 
Hove, Sussex. 

AYLWIN ; Jounx Noaan, zo Upper Lake, Bartle, Sussex, 

Bancock: Leonanp Rov, 6 Pentillic Crescent, Ford Park 
Road, Mutley, Plymouth. 

Baino : Granas Scott, Grihamston, Airdrie, Scotland. 

Hanker : Horace Minna, 117 Galton Road, Warley Woods 
Birmingham, 

Bankie : KENNETH, Hriarfield, Clifton Road, Heaton Moar, 
Stockport, 

Hannes: Jonns Witrmep Hernewr, yo2 Millhotises Lane, 
Eccleshall, Sheffield, 

Baknes: Victron CHamtes, 67 Moss Road, Urmston, Man- 

fer, 

Bannow: Tuomas James Douoctas, 33 Tennyson Road, 
Bath, Somerset. 

Barto : Hapay Austex, 4 Ferndale Street, Cardiff, 

Bare: Earc Noman, 7 Bingham Road, Bournemouth. 

Batien: Earc Watcor, Great Ness House, Baschurch, Salop. 

Batren: Leowann Jou, 377 Sandvcombe Road, Kew, 
Surrey. 

Beare: Enwarno Haytey, Rockhurst, Burwash, Sussex. 

Beate: Kowacp Avaert, 21 Exton Street, Hanley, Stake-on- 
‘Trent, Stuffs, 

Hearpo : Pitter Beawann, Hipperholme, 
near Halifax, Yorks. 

Beatie: Isose: Hogg Kean, The Anchorage, Loch Ranza, 
Isle of Arran, \ .B. 

Beaty-PownaLtt: Davin Henman, 61 Oakley Street, Chelsea. 

Beck; Lancevor, 1 Queen Anne's Grove, Bedford Park, W.4. 

Beco: Kexsxere Anosew, g4 Inverleith Place, Edinburgh. 

Becronp: James Maciean, Castle Vale, Pontefract, Yorks. 

Biioe: Jouw Doweras, Kradfield College, Berkshire. 


Bennert: Harry, 2 St. Swithun's Terrace, Cannon Street, 
Winchester: 
Hentiey : Stvant, The Baths, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, 


19° Brookville, 


HenTRAM: STErHEN Nort, Winsley House, Shourwod, 
Bournemouth, 

Bivaw: Harotp Lacktanb, Calder Cottage, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool, 


Beveatpce: Gitsest Rover’, 21 Nassing Road, Huamp- 
stead Heath, N.W.3. iia ta 
Binwiakos ; Haroip, 33 Hartwell Place, Leeds, 
Bireert: Argwotp Lynn, 23. Princes Avenue, 
crus Vigga teat 
LACKETT INIFRED MaAyNamp, Windyrider, 
an bee indyridee, Beacon Hill, 
Biackiocks: Epcan, c/o 24 Newcombe Road, Earladon, 
. Coventry, Warwickshire. 
BLACKSHAW : AUBICE Bantock, Lyndhurst, H Lottie 
‘pr oh a erage aed ndhure orev : 
se saci Josiva Aspanam, Workers’ Dwellings Branch, 
tate vances Corporation, ‘T 
Tisstiens: Austraiie. pra cial Buildings, 
Koger: Rowix Cec. Depiey, Dial House, Park Street, 
Windsor. 
omar! Aanon, cfo R. Gailey, Courier Buildings, Hrishane, 


BoMER : Epw ABD Dixon Nevitle, Marsham Manor, Gerrards 


Cross, Bucks. 
Bomen: FRepenick ‘ectox, Marsham Manor, Gerrards 
Cross. Bucks, 


Boxsact: Ricwasp Exmys, Dol- Blodau, Elm Tree Avenue, 
Aberystwyth. 

Boon : Grorraey Mavarce, hushdom, Hope Road, Prest- 
wich; Nlanchester. 


Caerphilly, 
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BooaMaN : Recinatn Atrren, 19 Avenue Road, Penge, 5.E.20. 
Booty : Rotre Gitserr, Lakeswood, Town Court, Orping- 
ton, Kent, | : 

Bostey; Grenvitte Enwano Newton, 29 Portman Road 

Bowcombe, Bournemouth, Hants, 

Bostock: Rosent, Sparsholt Manor, near Winchester, 
Bower; Sreruen Exnest Dyxes, Elton House, Gloucester. 
BowkER: RKicuarp Exocn, toz Lightwoods Road, Beur- 
wood, Simethwick, 

sero e Hewry, 45 Dennis Park Creseent, Wimbledon, 


| Wituiam Nore, 2 Royal Albert Cottages; 
Ashton Road, Lancaster. 

Bransuaw: Donan, tt Island Road, Garston, Liverpool. 

Barxp: Hoaacr James, Clifton, Tvrone Road, Thorpe Bay, 


Bamson: Stanney WILuiamM, 117 Bravinetun Road, Pad- 

 dington, Wo. 

Baoapsent: Georce Henry, Juneau Villa, Liverpool Read 
Penwortham, Preston, Lancs, 


Brovanton: Frank Hocpen, 21 Ulleswater Street, Bolton, 


ca. 
Brows : Aran, Cumdivock House, Dalston, Carlisle, 
Brows : Acsten Kirkvr, a Ashbrooke Mount, Sunderland. 
Brows : Fraxx Bowen Revnowns, + § Bedford Square, W.C,1, 
Baown : Lawarnce Anruun, 61 Little Cadogan Place, S.W. 
Brown : Leonasp Lonemarn, g Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
Bavee; Witutam Grorce Hay Brack, 61 Watson Street, 
Aberdeen, 

BHayce: Hetex Mary, Farmfield, Penicuik, Midlothian. 
Bevce: Wittiam THrovone, Farmfield, Penicuik, Midlothian, 
SUCKLAND > Frances Joun, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
ee et GmanamM, White Lodge, Rumney, near 


_ 
i 


ater Aurucr Heraseet, 1 Grand Parade, Portsmouth, 

fants. 

Bosce: Lesim Wituiam Josrrn, Eel Moor, Swanmore 
Koad, Boscombe East, Bournemouth, Hants. 

Buwcry: CHasua Wiiwiam, The Square, Titchfield, neat 

Fareham, ) 

BuNYaN : JAAiEs, 42 Highfield Drive, Kelvindale, Glasgow. 

Honke : Artaun Preneaick, 236 Bermondsey Street, 5.E.1. 

Burrows: ANDREW CHARLES, Lochygain, Meliden Road, 

.. Prestatyn. - 

dante > Gorpoxs WILLIAM, 56 Surbiton Road, Southend- 
tn=Sen. 

Burien: Rowato McConwei., Redelyite, Melbourne Road, 
Halesowen, near Birmingham, 

CacLow: Avsent Les, 237 High Street, West Bromwich, 

Cant: Davin, ‘The Elms, Castle Terrace, Berwick. 

Casren: Enwaro Juris, Cavendish Club, Piccadilly, W.1. 

Canten: FRANK Ranoie, c/o The Architectural Association, 
34-360 Redford Square, W.C.1. 

CHALLE: AIARGARET CLARE, Hussley, Barnt Green, near 
Birmingham. 


Ceaciis: Frenentck Enwarn Seweit, 375 Howitt Road, 
Hampstead, NW. 
Crasthers : Ennest Jamies, 28 Lady Bay Road, West Bridg- 


_ford, Notts. . 
(warirm: Joun Peacival, 22 Weaponners. Valley, Scar- 
borough. ee 
Cremeans ; Kennetu, 151 Palmerston Road, London, N.22. 
CHILTON : Eowrs Kayvmeonp, 7 Langholm Crescent, Dar- 
nyton, 
ewiene KexNerH Haicn, Epworth House, Summersear, 
Manchester. | 
Cuuecn : Acrarp Grorce, 115 Bonner Hill Road, Kingston- 
-on-Thames, Surrey. | 
Crank: Heeneat ANTHONY, 42 Old Gloucester Street, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
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Craske: Ear, Calcie Cor, Northway, Neasden, N-W.1ro, 

CLARKE: JouN Westey, Pond House, Havle, Cornwall, 

CLayTon; Witrwiam Potten, South View, Hapton, near 
Burnley, Lancs. 

CocHmane: Josep Brian, Chestnut House, Albrighton, 
near Wolverhampton, 

CockennamM ; Leste, Forest Lodge, Crow Hill Drive, Mans- 
field, Notts, 


ea Harry, Bridge House Hotel, Catterick Bridge 

forks. 

Cor: Noman Ricuaap, 1 Royal Avenue, Old Trafford, 
NManchester. 


Coteman: JoHN James, 68 Herrington Street, Sunderland, 

Ce. Durham, 

Loves: Frank Austin, Long Buckby, near Rugby, 

CoLticn : Eowin Water, 7 Edith Road, Wimbledon, 5.W.19, 

OMBER; E1teex Eveanor, 43 Frances Road, Windsor, 

Conway: James Simpson, 5 Golden Square, Aberdeen. 

Coomas: Frank Munoy, Chewton House, Frame Hill, 
Radstock, Somerset. 

Conminen : “THomas Sstre, 26 Midlothian Drive, Shawlands, 
Glaspow. 

CORNWELL: Enc Reoraco Gerato, clo Heazell Sons & 
Koight, Burton Buildings, Parliament Street, Nottingham. 

Cosens : Dons Montey, 13 Millington Road, Cambridge. 

CosH : James Avsrey, National Bank of Australasia, Australia 
House, W.C.2. 

CovucH : ALFRED Ciive, Court Oak House, Court Oak Road, 
Narborne, Birmingham 


. COULDREY > STUART MIILL, Redrock. Paignton, Devonshire. 


COWELL: Epnest, 57 Island Road, Garston, Liverpool, 

CRAHTREE: WILLIAM, 40 Windsor Road, Doncaster, Yorks. 

Craske: CHARLES WaLtER, 2 Saxon Street, Cambridge. 

CRAWFORD: Dovctas Livogay, Luanza, Tower Drive, 
(Giourock, N.B. 

CatckMaAy: CoLin Rossen, 16 Park Road, Redhill, § - 

Crospy; Enostunn Lioner, rr Hillfeld Avenue, Wembley, 

— Middlesex, 

Sais oe ih Henpert Aitan, 25 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea 

.W.3. 

Cuming: Enic Byron, or Belsize Avenue, N.W.,3. 

CUMMINGS : Hoseat Paacy, c/o The: Architectural Associa- 
tion, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Cunsuirre: Epwaro Jown, 59 East Road, Longsight, Man- 
chester. 

CUNNINGHAM : JoHN COLVILLE, 122 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Cuntis: Norman Wittiam, 74 Bournemouth Park Road, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

Courm: Witrrip Rupert Harrea, 92 Ravencroft Avenue, 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 

Dacomnr: Henny Joun, Robinwood, Rovine Road, Bos- 
combe, Bournemouth. . 

Danie. : Trevor Mervyx, Sunny Bank, Abersychan, Mon. 

Dank ; Antuun James, 54 Hornsey Rise, Ng. 

Davey: Gronce, bo Shaftesbury Street, Alloa, NB. 

Davies; Exim Lesuie Wise, Hollymead, Mile End, Col- 


_ ¢hester. 

Panes: Nouman Tacnor, Ranmore, High Street, Ewell, 
Surrey. 

vena > Nouman Frawers, 25 High Street, Redcar, York- 
shire. 


Dawsasw: Curisrorim Yeiverton, 12 Adelaide Terrace, 

_ Waterloo, near Liverpool. 

Dawts : STANLEY, 2 New Street Square, Glamorgan, 

Dawes: Maturce Haney Enwano, 1 Bridge Cottages, Plymp- 
ton, 5. Devan. 

Dexnixa: Grorce Eanesr Watrer, 30 «Edith Avenue, 
Plymouth. 

be Quincey: Mancarer Anne; Montrose, Worplesdon 
Hill, near Woking, Surrey, 
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Devucnars: James, Camperdown Gardens, Dundee. 
lanes : Griserr, 76 Woodend Terrace, Soothill, Batley, 
Dow; Joun Sim, Damolly, Young Street, Craigie, Perth. 
Daavrer : Aprave Wester, 62 Onibersley Road, Moseley, 
 - Birmingham. 

Dacsamonp: James, Linwood, Kinghorn, Fife. 

Dauray: Henry Mites Remy, 26 Downshire Hill, Hamp- 


etead, WW W.3. 
Duamwiiwz: Macvearcre Rotasn, 12 Ingram Road, East Finch- 
ley, Nd. : 
DcNHaM : : Hentey Tueopone, Graycott, 178 Hall Road, 


Norwich, Norfolk. 

DUNPHY : Noman, Donnybrook, Llandudno. 

Dupre. : Harry, 19 Hammeremith Terrace, Wb. 

Dernis: Leo, 66 Blenbem Place, Aberdeen. 

Dyrn: Harowo Troanter, Melrose, Truro Road, St. Austell, 
Cornwall, 

Dysow: Artuvrm Lew, 35 Rawtherpe Lane, Dalton, Huod- 
dersheld, 

Eaprs: Huch Rroiwnatp Hannay, Beech Barn, Boxgrove 
Road, Guildford. 

Eaclesrmip: THomat Lamiaw, 3 Gordon Street, Work- 
ington, Cumberland. 

Ean.e: Rosrar Norwoop, z Warner Road, W.8. 

Easton: Huou, 42 Hyde Park Square, Wz, 

Eckron : Groroe Bisnor, Stoneleigh, New Arternal Road, 
soe bteekgates Blackburn, 

NorMan, 43 Polmaire Street, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

ore Frenenice Peacy, 15 [vor ‘Terrace, Westzate-on- 
Sea, Kent, 

Enwancs: Reqmaco Vioron, c'o W. HH: Colt, Lrd., Bethers- 
den, Kent. 


Enpwarps: Sroney Rov, 1 Bickham Park Rood, Peverell, 


Plymouth, Devon. 


Excopen: Roseat Water, Castewood, Greenock Avenue, 
Cathcart, Glaspow. | 
EtGan: Siowey, Woodgrange Cottage, Hornham Hill, 

SSRDUrY 


Enmunn Movat-Kerrn, so Burford Gardens, 
Palace Green, Nii. 
Evum: Many Feovore Rurn, 44 Clarendon Road, W.11. 
Emery: Svonwevy GEoncr, Chalford, Gloucestershire. 
EsitH: RarvmMonp CHAnLes, 46 Albion Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Evans : Currorp Rea, 16 Friar Street, Reading. 


Evans: Gwiriyat Capapoc, + Colliery Road, Rhosddu, 
Vrexhoarn. 

Everest; Anruca Lest, 21 Dungarvan Avenue, Putney, 
SWS. 


Famerss : CHAnLes Lataam, The White House, Promenade, 
Llandudno, N. Wales.. 

FParmwekaTHeR: James McDonatp, 73 Benjamin Road. 
Wrexham, N., Wales. 

FaxcoTr: Wiw04mM Eon, 
Leicester, 

Fanrmen: Lrstre CHastes Soromon, 97 Bollo Bridge Koad 
Acton, W.3. | 

Fatners: THowas Enwr, Northicigh, near Witney, Oxon. 

Fenesnr > Henry, 220 Park Lane, Aston, Birmingham. 

FENNAMORE : Jor Enwix, 7 Dela Hay ‘Avenue, Piymouth, 

Fernie: Cyvart, Weatheroak, 119 Taylor Road, King’s 
Heath, Hirmingham, : 

Fewsten: Liowe. Huco, Beech Holme, Heworth-on-Tyne, 
Co, Durham. 

Fup: Ceci. WititaM, 12 Waterford Road, Fulham, 5.W.6. 

FYELRER ¢ NATHAN, 14 Bullen House, Collingwood Street, 

Fieri : THostas FRepemcx, ts St. Michael's Square, Chapel- 
town Road, Leeds. 

FisHen : Bansasa Sveum Hort, 16 Grove End Road, N.W.5. 


26 Sporkenhoe Street, 


Fisuen: Frenenick Reormaco, 64 Beckwith Road, Herne 


Hill, S-E ag. 


Fisnen: Water Rowert Firzorson, 16 Grove End Road, 
NWA. 

Fierrwoon-HrskeTH : CHarces Peres Freerwoop, 1 Wynd- 
ham Place, W.1. 

sci Francis Jon, Sheepsbridge Lane, Mansfield, 

fac 

Fount JoserH, 73 Vernon Road, Leeds, 

Fouxes: Jonx Homery, Hagley Grange, near Stourbridge, 
Worcester. 

Forres: Hector Jowx, 374 Clarence Parade, Southsea, 

ts. 

Foro: Richann ArwyN 
Blowmfield Road, Bath. 

Fosten: GporFREY ALiuent, +7 Addison Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Fox: Cym Frenence, Charnwood, Kingsbury Avenue, 
St. Albans. 

Fox: Kerry STePHen, 19 Brunswick ‘Gordens, W.4. 

Fraxce: Recivain Henny, 28 Ker Street, Devonport, 
Plymouth. ; 

Frascis: Rowaco Enwrs, The Kiln, Box-End, Kempton, 
Peas 


. 

Frazer: Wituiam Bruroox, Woodside, Lindisfarne Road, 
Newcastle-on-Ivne, 

Frva: Avrren Genato Perrern, York Cottage, Yeovil, 
Somerset. 

Fry: Cvyem Haroip, Montem Villa, 239 Burrage Rood, 
Plumetead, 5.E 13, 

Forscur: Epic Roxatnp, Overdale, Willaston, mear Birken- 
head. 

Gapaatr: E.ta Mary, 71 Holyhead Road, Handsworth, 
Hirmingham, Pye 

Gremanp: Pui, 21 Leonard Avenue, Sherwood, Notting- 


Lavinaton, Rusdon Cottage 


Gos: Wititam Downes, 38 Aegis Buildings, Loveday 
Street, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 

Gitsent: Leowanp SHatcross, 307 Markhouse Road, Leyton. 

Giity Atevanpen, +5 Duff Street, Macduff, Banfishire, 
Scotland. 

Guus: Woouan Hexay, Department of Public Works, 
Briskane, Australia, 

Gitnoy: Richanp, 290 Broadway, Maidenhead. 


GINGELL : CLIFFORD, 54 Hendrecafn Road, Penvcraig, 
S. Wales, 

Guanwin: Tsomas Rosext, Hayward Street, Brisbane, 
Australia, 

GLEAVE: Josern Lea, 36 Church Street, Bradford, 4 
chester. 


GoLosmMiTH: Enwarp From, 118 Bishopswood Road, Hamp- 
stead. Lane, N.6. 

GoLttemitrH: Hturnary Huon, 11h Bishopswood Road, 
Hampsterd Lane, N.6. 

Gonapox : Epic, 47 Gorton Street, Peel Green, Manchester. 

Gout: Jousw, Lyndystra, Barr Wood Road, Bramhall, 
Uheshire. 

GmanaMe: Atister Macise, 4 Ettriclk Road, Edinburgh. 

a rin WiLiiaM, 93 Comely Bank Avenue, Edin- 

ir 

Gray: Jawes Tayton, 245 Saracen Street, 
(slaspow. 

Grems : Curtstorner, 44 Gunterstone Road, W ra. 

GREENAWAY: GEonGE FRANCIS, 34 Lancaster Road, Eccles 
Old Road, Pendleten, Manchester. 

Grey: Jonny, The White House, Cobham, Surrey. 

Grovi: Enwarb AtKins, King's Road, Fareham, Hants. 

Haron : Josern Epauxno, Panville Maitham, near Hudders 
field, Yorks. 

Hate: Averen Ronen, 24 Murray Road, 8. Ealing, W.5. 

Hamitton: Jousx Visice, The Vicarage, Windsor. 


Posulpark, 
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ADA Francis Lasso, 60 Queen's Road, Wimbledon, 

5. Wrg. 

HaxstTerms : Simon Micuae., 77 Clark Street, Stepney, E.r. 

HarbcastLe: ALBERT Joux, Arreton Farm, Bashley, New 
Milton, Hants. 

Harpe: Davi Ganpiner, Cockpen Manse, Bonnyrigg, 
Midlothian, Scotland, 

Harorsc: Dovetas Enon, 106 London Road Narth, 
Lowestoft, 

Hannis: Leonarnn Davin, 128 King Henry's Road, N.W.. 

Hanuma: Siow~ey Wesvey, 63 Kyrie Road, 5.W.11, 

Haraison: Franco Perroc, St. Benet’s, Wellington Terrace, 
Clevedon, Samerset, 

Hassisow: Frank Ponestaa, 40 Mount Gold Road, Piv- 


mauth. | , 
Haanver : Mirare., St. Margarets, Cedar Avenue, E. Barnet, 
Herts. 
Bacar Gonpon Frenperick, 73 Stanley Road, Hounslow, 
esex. 


Hatros: Bayan Ewart, Brydon, St. Bernard's Hoad, 
(Olson, Warwickshire. 

Hawkargu: Crem, t1o Spotland Road, Rochdale, 

Haweins: Hunwerr Oswatn, c/o Newborn & Smith, 6 New 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2. | 

Hawson: Huenw, Spean Cottage, Davidson's Mains, Mid- 
lothian., 

Hespenson : Peney Prove, 16 Thirlestane Lane, Edinburgh. 

Hesniken: RIcHarp FREDERICK, Carlinwark, Middleton 
Road, Camberley, Surrey. 

HeEnuy : Joun VANBTONE, 220 Eastfield Road, Peterborough. 

Herwortn : HENRY FRED, 2 Livingstone Road, Blackpool, 


Lanes, 
Hermscn: EKoseat Josern, Hillel) House, Glebe Koad, 
Cambridge ere 
Hevywoon: Tomas, Ball Hill, Shawelough, Rochdale, 
Hitter: Nosmman Basi., Bethune, Sheringham Road, 
Anerley, 5.E.20. . rn 
Honpeoess : Ivan Svoxeyv, Rostrevor, Mannamead, Plymouth. 


Hongurnson : Witt, 2 Salver Hill Road, Derbr. 

Hopcson : Enwanrp, 76 Granvilie Road, Middleshrough, 

Honsox : Many Acnes Marcaner, Sundclitf, Reigate. 

Hovoen: Heanent WInutaM, 31 Southcote Road, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 

HoLe: RicHarp Fietcuen, 88 Mill Street, Bradford, Man- 
chester. ¥ 

Hoitei.y: Apnoip Ewart, Wayside, Sparken Hill, Worksop, 
Notts, 

Hotsxovo: Kexsere pe Covrer, Brocket, Maidenhead. 

Horsms : Geornce, Lyndhurst, Rhosse, Cardiff, Glam. 

Howanp: Francis Avuemen, Gravel Hill, Boxmoor, Herts. 

Howaso: Wititam Frepenick, 113 Dirrants Road, Ponders 
End, Middlesex. 

Howxms: Ewxrst Georce, §4 Highwoods Road, Mex- 
borough, near Rotherham. 

Huooy: Grorce Venxox, Greenwich House, Boscawen 
Street, Truro, Cornwall. 

Hupsow: Kerra Bisnor, 115 North Coronado Street, Los 


Angeles, California, U.S.A. 

Humenrey:; Wii11am Epwarp, 99 Curson Street, Long 
Eaton, Derbyshire. 

Hotaka: Fraenenrck nae s45 Wharncliffe Gardens, St. 

John's Wood, N.W.8 

Horcoinson : BenjaMin ‘Martin, Merrion, Gloucester Road, 
Kingston Hill, Surrey. 

Inctrs: Fuank ALexannoe Gare, 286 Great Western Road, 
Aberdeen. 


Jackson : , ta Anne Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
TAMiEs0n “pone LINDSAY AvLDjO, Prestunfield, Edin- 


JerrRey : Joux, 3g Maxwellton Road, Paisley, Scotland, 
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Jennen-Coox: Enis, 7 Richmond Street, Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

JouNsom: CurisTorHen, Weardale House, Sydenham Road, 
Wet Hartlepool, 

Jotty: Gronce James, 35 Arabin Road, Brockicy, 5.E4. 


eee Curesten. Henny, Tai Yuan, Loom Lane; Radlett, 

ert, 

Jonr: Jossre Guvese, The Cottage, Llanengan, Abersoch, 
Carnarvonshire. 


Jowes: Wittiam Ricuaro, 11 Merton Grove, Bootle, near 
Liverpool, Lancs. 

Joy: Doucias: Brake, Briarwood, Kelston Road, Whit- 
church, near Cardiff, 

ee Hanny Witkmson, 28 Golders Green Crescent, 
NW AIL. 

Kecry: Grorce Freverick, Bettwood Dalling, Chorleywood 

| Road, Rickmansworth, Herts. . 

sah i? Henry, 32 St. Stephens Gardens, St. Margarets-on- 
i TES. 

Kenneny: Rowent Treaence, 34 Chapel Road, Northenden, 
Cheshire. 

Kenmsom . Water James Ernest, Bunya Street, Eagle Farm, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, 

RULPIN: Richaso Mrpcatr,2: Lovaine Avenue, Monkseaton, 
Northumberland, 

KincG: fous ‘THomson, Rokeby, Titwood Road, Maxwell 
Park, Glaspow, 

Rinc: Lattuence Epwasp, “The 
Common, Brentwoudl, Essex. 

Kina: SYONEY CurHnenr, 75 Kirkley Park Road, Lowestoft, 


Wayside, Shenfield 


Suffolk. 

Rinc: Wituiam Hesny, 4 Heasle Mount, Hyde Park, 
Leeds. 

Baoncuam: Henry, 41 Albion Street, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


Kuncsronn: GporraeEyY MontTacve, Birken Trees, Kingswood, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 

Kinsimouta: Wirtiam Harnir, 68 Marchmont Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

Kinny: Baas Fann, 28 Gloucester Road, Dartford, Kent. 

KwigHT: THosas WILLTAM, 16 Tweenbrook ‘Avenue, 
Gloucester. 

Lack: Kexnete Rivers, $6 Frederick Street, Loughborough. 

LacosTe : GERALD AUGUSTE CHanLes, 19 Upperton Gardens, 
Eestbourtie, 

Lamp: ANDREW JoHN, 
Northumberland. 

Lame: Wroai4am, Kaduna, Deneside Road, Darlington, 


Rostherne, Corbridge-on-Tyne, 


Lana: Krormacp Brexanp, 321 Dickenson Road, Longsight, 
: Manchester. 3 
Laskiz: Jotun Gatwns, Roselynn, Bearsden, near Glaszow. 


Lek: Josere Wiiuiam, Seville House, Rotherham Road, 
Hemsaworth, near Pontefract, 

Leet: Watren Jou, 182 Howard Road, Barking, Essex. 

Leven: WILFRED SHARPLES, Hy lands, Mottram Old Road, 
(ee Cross, near Hyde, Cheshire. 

Lewis: ALFRED Joun Wreutrre, 2 Roseburst Villas, Wood- 
lands Road, ‘Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Orchard Road, 


Lewis ; Gitaent SOHMAN,  Balvenie, 
Sundridge Park, Aroniley; Kent, 
>: Wares, 15, Chermside Road, Aigburth, Liverpool, 
Linear + ALtan WiLLiaM, Holly Spring Cottage, Bracknell, 
Linorieto: Guy Recmato, Belleumba Lodge, St. Wine- 
fride’s Road, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Lisneay: Jaw Giompon, 22 Rothesay Terrace, Fdinburgh. 
Livte : Ricuarn, Station House, South Gosforth, Northum- 


nil. 
Lirwettyx: Giys Price, Bryn-Awel, Cymmer, Porth, 
Glamorgin, &. Wales. 


Lirovp; Joux Trevor, 77 Valetta Road, Acton, W.3. 
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Longe: Hesserr, 9 Malpas Street, off Shaw Street, Oldham. 
LONGLAND ie AncitaaLo TATHAM, 29 St. Peter's Square, 


bit trap 

Lommes: Atvtas Gopponx, c/o Houston, 20 Crose Road, 
Meckleriggs, Paisley. 

Lowe: Haroitp Doversas, Kashmir, Milton Grove, 
Wigan. 

ick Pal Vittiam Louis, tro #etlind Street, Southport, 


Lowes: WaALrer Epwarp, The Homes, Hextuble, Swanley, 
hen 


IT. 
Lowry: Lesiie, Mariborough House, Rybope, Co. Durham. 
Lome: Haney, Ingwood, West Vale, near Halifax, Yorks. 
Luxton: Epwarp Jons, Coastguard Station, Kessingland, 
near Lowestoft. - 
MacponaLp : AvFrep [aw Duncan, Roseneath, Troon, N.B. 
MacponwaLp: Joux, 6 Allan Drive, High Possil, Glasgow, 
MacManus: Paenesick Eowaro Bransnaw, 39 Rotherwick 
Road, N.W.11. | 
Maconeoor : Jouw Wisuast, 55 Belerave Road, 5.W.1. 
NIACKENZIE : ALAN, c/o A. Marshall Mackenzie, 1734 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. . 
Mackintosh: Doveras Matcotm, Holly Lodge, Froxtield 
Green, Petersheld, Hants. 
MackintTosH: Gonpow NaswytH, 29 Lauriston Gardens, 
Manoice : Wittiam Tuomas, z Church Street, Kingsbridge, 
South Deven. 
MAITLAND : James, 18 King Street, Paisley, Scotland. 
Masninc : Roger Davys, 41 St. George's Square, 5.W.1. 
Marsoexn: Wiitiam, The Gilliard Hall, Fleetwood Road, 


NiassToN: Winston Ewart, 38 Vaughan Street, Coalville, 
near Leicester. | 

Mantin : Hanowp, 15 Cavendish Street, Shefheld. 

ManTIN-SMITH: Dowacp Frank, The Hriars, 
Barnet. | 

Masste: Davin Mearns, 11 Clevelevs Grove, Higher Brough- 

‘+ ton, Namchester. , 

MatTrHew : Rosent Hoce, 43 Minto Street, Edinburgh, 

Mayatny : Matrnew, 64 Albion Road, Dalston, ES, 

MaYrMAN : GULPIN, 129 Newland Avenue, Hull, 
Yorks, wo 

McCoswm.: Kexnera Hamers, 744 Srdrnev Street, Chelsea, 
SW 





Arkley, 


McEwan: Marcarer Jean, rg Elgin Terrace, Dowanhill, 
Claseow, W.1. 

MecIsryae: Doswato, Varfside, West Villas, Stockton-on- 
‘Tees. 

Meap: Rosent CHastes, Gunville House, East Coker, 
Yeovil, Somerset. . = 

Micep: Hwuseat Lesium, o Reigate Road, Seven Kings, 


Metion: Frasxk, Bankfield Road, Armitage Bridge, Hudders- 


freld. 
MickLeruwartr: Daniel Mapriorr, 3 Staverton Road, 
Oxford. | | 
NMitermoton; AgtTHure Hesay, Dalkeith, 1 Talbot Mood, 


Wembley, Middlesex. 
Minis: Cyn Ross Heston, Leighton House, Park Koad, 
(Cromer 


Mimants : Dexnis Geonce, University College, Gower Street, 
WC, ’ 
Morratr: Joan Buen, 120 Main Street, Spittal, Berwick-on- 


Wititam, 259 Blackness Road, Dundee, 
Scotland, | 
Moore: Eanrst Curroan, 20 West Avenue, Leicester. 
mee Resta Wittiam, Stirling, 16 Amherst Road, 
hil. 


Momus: Aumvanpen Geoace, 20 Heath Hurst Road, Hamp- 
stead, IN. Wh .9. | 

: Rowato Sraxcev, 34 Knightland Road, Upper 

Clapton, B.5 


Monris : TREVOR, t62 Rhvs Street, Tredlaw, Rhondda, South 


dinburgh. 
Moraison: Janes, 23 Holborn Road, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Moseny: Ena, io Cavendish Rood, St. John’s Wood, 
NWS 


Mountrosn: Priuir Grorce, 25 Richmond Wood Road, 
umemouth. 

Mowasray : Joun Gaaewe, Oceania Terrace, Manly, Brisbane, 
Australia, 

Mum: Hanoup Joun, 20 Montgomery Street, Edinburgh, 

Munray: Eric, 20 Karsiake Rood, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

Munray : Janes MacKaue, § Dick Place, Edinburgh. 

Napa: Jou~ Sipnzy, Grey Gables, Norfolk Road, Bury St. 


Edmunds, 
Sash: Eowasp ‘Tiwoar Erwin, 16 Woodstock Road, Bedford 
Park, W_4. 
NASH: Vivian Lesuir, 7 Duncan Terrace, N.1. 
NEIL: CHARLES un Wetts, Aorangi, 53 Chalkwell 
(sardens, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
NEWMAN: ARTHUR Richanp Pomtdixc, Laburnum House, 
_ Ram Hill, Coalpit Heath, near Bristol, 
NEWNHAM; Howanb, 155 Mason's Hill, Bromley, Rent. 
NicoLis: Gustavis Furrcrort, Fir View, Culverden Park 
Read, Tunbridge Wells. 
NiIcoLson : Matcoim, c/o J. Jordans, Esg., 12 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. . | 
“OAD: Ricnamp Nleavys, The Den, Perth, Scotland. 
NoatH: Eowrs Samer. Lirucow, Arosa, Amersham Hill, 
High Wycombe, 
Oakes: Covi Sixcram Rycrort, 28 Surrey Road, Harrow, 
Middlesex. 
Songer Francis Jawes Massey, 16 Beech Grove, Hoole, 
Chester. 
PALFREY : ARTHUR, 26 Commins Road, Polsloe Park, Exeter, 
mre Exvias Witwiam, 54 Fore Street, Upper Edmonton, 
N41, 
PARELKAH: SHANKERRAS HanniscHannna, 1312 Parel Village, 
“ near sr Abadia Parel, Bombay, India, 
PARKER: FRANCIS WILLIAM CyYnit, 30 Southvate Street, 
Hath; Somerset. : i. : 
Parker: Hepiey, 22 Addington Mansions, Highbury, 
Parsons : Lesire Hanny, Waverley Hotel, Horsham, Sussex, 
Paterson; Lewnox Donnas, Lochside House, Hamilton, 
‘Lanarkshire. 
Payne: Ronent WILLIAM, 154 Friar Street, Reading. 
Payne: Wituiam Antraur, 6 Great Cumberland Mews, 
Sevmour Place, Ws. 
Pearson : Caances Eowanns, 1% Dalton Square, Lancaster. 
inate <2 : Raten Henny, 143% Park Avenue, Noarthfleet, 
ent. 
Pexn: WituiaM Henry Miinex, The Whym, Bosham, near 
aa Chichester, Sussex, fd: 
RSKETT: Hakay Micuaer, 2 Ranelagh Road, Redhill, Surrey. 
Perens : Henry ALoan, 8 Union Road, Pennsylvania, Exeter. 
Priuiirs : Howarn Stantey, 1 Lowe Street, Wolverhampton. 
Pricups: Roy Lovet. 15 Routh Road, S.W.418. | 
Pickromp : ALraen, 55 Brighton Road, Birkdale, Southport. 
Puayne: Epwarp, Bancrofts, Woodford Green, Essex. 
mere : eee Enwart, Pilmoor Cottage, Richmond, 
1 ores. 
tema Gvsrave Enc, 49 Wendell Road, Shepherds Bush, 
Are | 
Pottock: Joux Wiitey, 241 Byron Road, Wealdstone 
Middleses,, . i 
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Potrs: Wiuuwam Newsy, Willesden 
Green, 6.W_10, 

- Paatt: Apttve Roxatn, Newlands, 6 Pavilion Square, 
Scarborough. 

Price: Purmip Jown, 193 Station Road, Stechford, near 
Birmingham. 

cheep ed Parypoh Works Department, Customs Howse, 


Puuireoen if a Leoxagn, 26 Maindee Parade, Newport, 


e286 Villiers Koad, 


RaTupone : Grtonce, §2 Queen Anne Street, Skelton, Stoke- 
on-T'rent. 

Ravner: Cecu. CHances, 30 Hewish Road, Silver Street, 
Edmonton, N.18. 


Baers Jeas Hevex, Flushing House, Great Bookham, 

Surrey. | 

Repwoop: Recmaco Sermoun, 66 Market Place, Chippen- 
ham, Wilts. | 

Rexnvy: Eceaxoun Mancanet, Allrighton, near Wolver- 
hampton. 


Revsen : Samtie.. Simon, 46 Torrington Square, W.C.1- 

Rice : EpwIn MARSHALL, Ravdale, Castle Road, Sandall, 
Wakefield. 

Ricuarns : James Maune, 338 Clanricarde Gardens, W.z, 

RicHARDEON : FREDERICK, Burneston House, Epsom Road, 
Cruildford. 

Rucuanpeonw : Maveice Stvaat, Glen Cottage, Chorley Wood, 
West Watford, Herts. 

RIShRIDGER : Herr Josern, Ivydene, The Bass, Guildford. 

Rrreme: Jouw Ancmeato, 3 Chicherton Court, Crawford 

; Street, W.1. 

Rircuie: James Watsox, cio Mrs. Duncan, & Thirlestane 
Road, Edinburgh. 

Rirowe: THomas, s9 Gloucester Crescent, Regent's Park, 
NW.1. 

Rivierk: RayMonnp Bartow, 38 Abercorn Place, St. John's 

| Wood, N.W. 

Rowute : Henry | Preace, Viewmount, Wormit-on-Tay, NB. 

Ronexrs: Davin, 118 Church Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Roneats : Nowmas Hancnave, 10 Penraevon Grove, Mean- 
wood Road, Leeds, 

Rowertsox : Gorpow Wits, 69 Woodend Drive, Jordan- 
hill, Glasgow. 

Rosenraox : Joum, Palé, Ldandderfel, Merianeth, %. Wales, 

Roninson : | Lo CONVERS, ro Sunny Bank, Hull, 

Rocers: THomas Howaap, 192 Alcester Road South, King's 


Heath, Birmins : 
WARD NWoamas, Hillingdon, 32 Albany 


Rotes: Victor 
Road, Salisbury. | 
Rese: Jown Caticksank, 103 Rosebery Road, Muswell 


Hill, 6.19, 

Ross: Bas. Apmstaoxa, 76 Warton Terrace, Heaton, 
Neweastle-on-Tvne. 

Ross: Carotrse MacDioxwatn, 28 Fountainhall Road, 
Aberdeen. 


Ross = Hven Miceagr, 76 Hurlingham Road, Fulham, 5.W.6 

Row .asns: Berry, tro Harcourt Howse, Cavendish Sart 
Wet 

Reece : Exic, Hamlet Court, Westecliff-on-Sea, Esuex, 

Reve: FrenesrcK, 48 Balham Park Road, Balham, $.W.12. 

Roraves: Cyvei Nostos, Gowrie, Fosebery Avenue, 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 

‘Satter: Eowasnn Tomas, 33 Roderick Road, Hampstead, 
NW, 

BALVIN : acne Enwanap, 118 Broom Road, Rotherham. 

Sancent : Harry Lionen, 48 Brvnland Avenue, Rishopston, 

‘Bristol. 
SAUNDERS : Dyce CHatmers, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1 
- €Cmances Francis, Waverley, Shaftesbury 

Avenue, Roundhay, Leeda. 
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SCHUPBACH: FREDERIC JACQURES ALEXANDRE, 21 Alexandra 
Court, Queen's Gate, 5.W.7. 
SCOTLAND: James Clason, Mossael, Airdrie, N.B, 
en Roseat Denean,-Eldercroft, Cassio Road, Watford, 
erts. 


Cogs : Wittinm Jons, tt Plymouth Road, Penarth, 5S. 
Ea. 
Searcy; KennetH ALISTER Hovone. 59 Lucknow Avenue, 


Mapperley Park, Nottin 
SELBY : KonenT Barney Fite ae a7 | Durward Street, E.r. 
SEWELL: Rurewr StTanvey “‘THomas, t4 Brightside Rood, 


§,.E.13. 

SHAND: GeroRGE SuHaw, 54 Kingarth Street, Crosshill, 
Glasgow, 

SHAPLAND: MlancareT Jov, Bellamme House, Pilton, Barn- 


ataple, N. Devon, 
SHagP: CurFoRD Witkinson, 290 Lytham Road, Blackpool. 
SHAW: Ropeat, 4 Crownest Road, Bingley, Yorks. 
SHELBOURN ; ALFRED Poymer, 49 Grove Street, New Balder- 


ton, Newark, Notts. 
Council] House, High 


SHeLLer : STANLEY LLEWELLYN, 
Street, Billericay, Essex. 

SHEPPARD : Crm Acrren Frenertck, The Red Gable, 

(Greenford, Middlesex. 

vincent Rorert NoamMan, 53 Sotheby Road, Highbury, 
a Re 

SHERREN : Bran CovnTenay, 1§ Radcliffe Road, Winchmore 
Hill, Nua. 

Sinmporrom : Joum Greepare, 12 Burley Lodge Road, Leeds, 

SIMMONS; CHARLES Howanp, 21 Berkeley Mews, Portman 
Square, Wot. 

SIMPSON: Hosenr Avion CreicuTon, Grevyshiels, Kirk- 
stall Lane, Leeds, 

SINCLAIR: ALFRED, The College of Art, Edinburgh. 

SINGLEMAN : Jack Anorew, 40 Clarence Gate Gardens, 
Regent's Park, '.W, 

SLATER : HEnneRr, 5 Appleby Street, Blackburn. 

SMART : GEORGE DOUGLAS, Ingleside, Crowborough, Sussex. 

Smith: Davin Avraen Georce, clo The Architectural Asso- 
ciation, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Surru: FRANK HaALLIBvRTON, 19 Redington Road, Hamp- 
‘gtead, N.W.3. 

SMITH: Jastes, 160 Cambridge Drive, Glasgow, 


SmitH: Lroxarp Benpety, 142 Lordship Road, N.16. 
Sern; WituiamM Jous, 9 Mayhill Road, Charlton, 5, E49. 
SMITH: Witrneo Jastes Jom, 33. Artillery Street, Tower 


| Bridge Road, 5.E.1- 

SOOPER: Dornotay EvizanetH, Malcolm's Mount, Stonchaven, 
Kincardineshire. 

SPEAR: WitwiamM Arruun Joun, The Ship Hotel, Mundesley, 

SPENCE: Antitn, 46 Woodlands Terrace, Darlington. 

SPeNcE: Hast, §2 Thirlestane Road, Edinburgh. 

SPENCER: Haroto Cyantes, 44 Church Road, Stockingford, 
MY Lied hoe . 

STATHAM : Coiis Watten, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.r. 

STEVENS : ARTHUR JAMES, 11 Cambridge Road, Aldershot, 

Stevenson: RALrH Woner, 7 Susans Road, Eastbourne. 

STEWART: Harolo STaN.ey Epwanp BEnrnann, Carlton 
House, Blackbird Rowad, Leicester, 

Stewart: Jon Henny Fraser, Whitehouse, Lanark, NB, 

STEWART: RecInaLcp, 16 King Street, Ulverston, Lanes: 

STones : Davin Dominic Scott, 3 Mulberry W alk: 5.W 3. 

SToTT; Hucu Rowaup, 84 The Mount, York, 

SroweLL: Rex Repron, The Schoolhouse, 38 Church Sireet, 
Lenton, Birmingham. 

Sutciorre: Baran Lister, 44 Temple Fortune Hill, N.W.11. 

SUTHERLAND : WILLIAM T.. 9g Faleon Avenue, Edinburgh. 

TANKAnD: SaMuEL Hersenr, 69 Esplanede, Scarborough, 

TAYLOR Ee ERNEST, & Morecambe Terrace, More- 
cam 
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Tavior: Wrouam Roseat Hecron, Glossel, Aberdeenshire. 
TEMPLEMAN: KENNETH Farepenick, 22 Bryngias Road, 
Newport, Mon. qin : te 
Trempieron ; Frank One, 2 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, NL “a 
TuaTcuer: Cam. Avovar Esuz, No, 2 Bungalow, South 
Lock, Alexandra Docks, Newport, Mon, 

THa Tex Mauna, 138 Fellows Road, Swiss Cottage, N.W.7. 

THeosatp: FR + Covrrexay, The Manse, ‘Troutbeck 
Bridge, Windermere. = F . 

‘Tyusruerawaite: Esc lavine, 80 Glen View Road, Burniey. 

Tuomas: Chames Heney Lteweiiixn, 12 Alma Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. cite = 

THompsox : Ente, Ellesmere, Wigston Fields, Leicester. 

‘Tuompsox: Jack Scorr, 130 Queen's Gate, 5. Kensington, 
SW... . 

Taompsax > Witiiam, 51 Natal Road, Ilford, Essex. 

Tomson: Lesute Gnaname, Inglewood, 15 Hermitage 
Drive, Edinburgh. | fe 

Trorpe: Avsert Newrox, Cemetery Lodge, Fulford, near 
ork. 

Turrerrs: Rossen. Wanour, 47 Alexander Road, Acocks 
Green, Binmingham. . ey 

Toop: Grorce Rictann, 68 Hucknall Road, Nottinghant. 

Topmax: Kexsern Ross, ra Burbage Road, Dulwich 
Village, 5-E. | , 

‘Tov : CLEMENT GEORGE, a Duffield Road, Derby. 

Trexr: WiLiiam Syvpsey, 6 Broad Street Place, E.C.2. 

TrunsHawn: Wo.stas Vrvvant, Little Thaxted, Hay Lane, 
N.W.o. | 

snare THomas Hompnnsy, 10 Nattress Street, Trimdon 
Station, Co. Durham. a 

Turwen: Freveuck Jonn Witutam, 1 Marlborough 
Buildings, Walton Street, Chelsea, 5.W. 

Turem.: Wriam Francis, The Avenue, Sheringham, 

TwestymMax: Avrren Ricuasp, Bilbrook Manor, Codsall, 


Sipceeteg Wwinaai Lesur, Dormy House, Walton-on-Hill, 


near ‘Tadworth, Surrey. Foe ps 
"T'WRRELL : Wittiau i es Red Croft, Shorncliffe Road, 
Folkestone. 


Usnennitt.: Acrren, 186 Fernhead Road, Maida Hill, W.9- 
Vercumsry : Avec, 45 Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, N.W.1. 
Vevers : Jon~ Paraick, 26 Vernon Road, Bridlington. 
Akenam: Pur Over Grorce, 3 Kinterbury Terrace, 
Bull Point, St. Budeaux, Devonport. — i 
WaLkepex : Joun STANLEY, Kenmore, Dales Avenue, White- 
field, Manchester. 
Watken: Ricnasm Mecvitis, The Limes, Roehampton 
Lane, $.W 15. J = Pineal A> 
WALKER? STaANSsFEeLD Twomas, 5 Harrington Court, 3.1.7. 
Wait: Many Lician Jor, 75 Westnioreland Road, Bromley, 


ent. | 

Wauuen: Roweer Enic, 42 White Hart Street, Mansfield. 
Wats : Doucias Pens 84 Woodbourne Avenue, 5.W .16. 
WaLMetey: Wiocu1amM Geonce, 120 Ribbleton Lane, Preston, 

Lancs. ae. oer 
Wansvrrox : Grorrsey Ecenrox, 1 St, James's Street, 5.W 1 
Wann: Basi. Ronent, 11 Clement's Inn Passage, WC, 
Watson: Faank Coorsn, 22 Woodville Road, Leicester. 
Warson: Joun, 7 Church Road, Giffnock, Renfrewshire, 


Watson ; Joux Henry, 1 Carlisle Avenue, Donnybrook, 


Wavon: Davin Stamk Rem, 1 Maitland Avenue, Glasgow, 

; rekranithe : Ament Enwix, 80 St. James's Avenue, Becken- 
ham, Kent. 7 cae : 

Wouearter : Antu Henry, c/o A.N, Prentice, Esq., 10 Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Wheater: Frepentce Gonposx, 19 Kemplay Road, Hamp- 


stead, NW..4, | | | 
Wiuirakern: Leoxanp, Burnholme, Montreal Avenue, 
Chapeltown, Leeds. 


Wao: CLaupe Neville, San Rerna, Church Hill Road, 
Solihull, near Birmingham. = == . 
WairrHean: Evwaro Rowatp, 83 Sinclair Road, W. Ken- 

sington, W 14. am : 
Weoemax;: Hexoret Wittiam, Hawthorns, Stoke Green, 
Coventry. oo) ' 
Wincox : Joux Watace, 421 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 
Witoe: Jack, 26 Oaklands | » Kersal, Manchester. 
Wirkes: Harry Antuva Hensent, 49 Bevington Road, Aston 
Miainor, Boomimeharmn, pecs 
WILLARD: Vernon Artuun, Shellwood, Coonoor, Nilgiris, 
South India. ; 
Wittiams: Grorruzey Lavrence, 139 Ivor Road, Sparkhill, 
Bimnmingham, Pe | 
Witiiams: Percy THeobore, West Cottage, Upper Hatherley, 
near Cheltenham. = : 
Wroitasesox: Heareerr Leoxanp, Bodworth Howse, Islip 
Road, Sunnymead, Oxford, . 
Witte: Norman James Simsey, too Malvern Road, Kilburn 
Park, 6.W.6. Fe 
Wittovcuay : Henny Francis, 9 Lansdowne Road, Croydon, 
Wois0~: Georce Heanent, The Vicarage, Lyme Regis, 


Dorect. 

Witson: Cuasurs AvowsTvs, Merrimac, Gloucester Road, 
Cheltenham. 

Witson : Enowarnn Doucias, 31 Cambridge Street, W.C.2. 

Witson : Jouwn Craver, Langside, Selbourne Read, Sidcup. 

Wuson: Jame WuitLtam GILCHRIST, Shrublands, Sr. 
Mildred’s Avenue, Birchington, Foent. - 

Wixeate: James West Crecann, 14 Wellshot Drive, Cam- 
buslang, Scotland. | | 

Wiecatr: Mocnari. Mecvittse Festos, 45 Cambridge 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W 2. he 

Wooo: CHastez, North Villa, Vale of Health, Hampstead, 
mW. 


Ph a a 
Wooo: Purr Enwanrb, 19 Forrest Avenue, Marsh, Hudders- 


held, 
: Avan Carr, 27 Trebovir Roed, Earl's Court, 
Wh 5. 
Woorton - Frank, Trewen, Victoria Avenue, Bloxwich, 
Wotton: Gerorce Trevon, Houlfrvn, Mold. 

WricuT: Frascis Witwiam, 81 Crimicar Lane, Fulwood, 
Sheffield . ; 
Wricht: Joux Hiekeru, Rose Cottage, Walton Inferior, 

arrington. | 

Wrear: Rotax Howos, 2: Haughton Road, Handsworth, 
Hiningtiai: 

Wroce : Bene, Redroofs, High Road, Felixstowe, 

Wri: Freverrck Ropert, 2 St. Mary's Place, Glasgow, W. 

YeatmMan: Iba M,, Shaftesbury House, St. Mary's Row, 
Birmingham. | 

Yourke: Frasce Reormato Strvexs, Liwynon, Ivor Road, 
Redditch. 

Youno: Rave Apwoin, Glen-Mave, Gedling, Norra. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
Insvaasce Scoeme, Founpen 1924. 

All kinds of insurances negotiated: Life, Motor Cars, 
Hurgiary, Protection of Buildings in course of erection, etc. 
Over {209,000 has already been insured. Enquiries to the 
Secretary, A.B.S., will meet with immediate attention. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society, 


9g Conduit Street, W.t. 
Telephone : Mayfair o434-. 
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EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS OF STUDENTS OF 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS FOR EXEMPTION 
FROM THE RB&.1,B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION, 

The designs of Students of recognised Schools exempted 
from the R.1.B.A. Final Examination, with the exception 
of the subject of Professional Practice, will be exhibited 
from Monday, 13 September, to Thursday, 23 September, 
inclusive, from (0.0 a.m. to 7.9 p.m. daily, in the Galleries 
of the B.L.B.A., 9 Canduit Srreer, Wt. Saturdays to 
2.0 p.m. 

The R.1.8.A. Board of Architectural Education Silver 
Medal for recognised Schools is awarded for the best set 
of designs submitted. This year the following Schools, 
whith have courses of five or more years’ duration, 
recognised by the R.L.B.A. for exemption from the 
R.LB.A. Final Examination, have sent exhiitts :-— 

The Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. 

The Edinburgh College of Art, 

The Glasgow School of Architecture, 

The University of Liverpool, 

The Architectural Association, London, 

The Bartlett School of Architecture, University: of 
London, 

The Victoria University, Manchester, 

The McGill University, Montreal, | 

In addition, drawings have been received from the 

epartment of Architecture of the Technical College, 
Cardiff, and from the School of Architecture, Leeds 
School of Art (ut present recognised for exemption from 
the B.1.B.A. Intermediate Examination), certain of whose 
Students have been granted special exemption from the 
R.1.B.A. Final Examination, with the exception of that 
portion of the Examination relating to Professtonal 
Practice. 

REGISTRATION AS PROBATIONER RB.1.B.A. 

Special attention ia called to the fact that, except tn 
very special cases, a Headmaster’s Certificate will not 
be accepted as a qualification for registration as Proba- 
tioner RB.I.B.A. after 1 October 1927, and no one will 
be registered’ as a Probationer unless that person has 
passed one of the recognised public examinations in the 
required subjects. 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the B.1.B.A. 


R.LB.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
Juss aso JULY 1926. 
The questions set at the Intermediate and Final (or Special) 
Examinations held in June and July 1926 have been published 
and are on sale at the Koval Institute, price 15, 6d, (exclusive of 


Postage). 





Notices 
INFORMAL ILLUSTRATED LECTURE ON 
ARCHITECTURE FOR WORKERS [NSN THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 

The Council of the R.I.B_A, are holding an [nformal 
Tiustrated Lecture on Architecture confined to workers 
in the building trades. This lecture will take place on 
Thursday, 7 October 1926, at 7.30 p.m., at the R.LB.A., 
gq Conduit Street, Wit. The subject will be “ The Job, “ 
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and the lecturer will be Mr, L. Sylvester Sullivan, 
F_B.I.B.A., Hon. Secretary of the Board of Architectural 
Education. 

All men employed in the work of building are cordially 
mvited, admission being free. Butet refreshments will 
be served at 7.30 p.m. before the lecture. 

ARCHITECTS’ DEFENCE UNION. 

"The attention of members is particularly drawn to the 
leafict enclosed with this issue of the JOURNAL, in which 
the objects of the proposed Union are outlmed, 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transfering 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that, if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
29 November 1926, they should send the necessary 
nomination forms to the Secretary R.LB.A. not later 
than 2 October 1926, 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates ts called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (6) and (cu), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. jLicentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary KR.LB.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 


for nomination. 
R.A. JOURNAL 

The attention of all Members is specially called to the 
importance of taking every legitimate opportunity of 
enhancing the advertising value of the R.I-H.A. Jourwan. 
This does not mean that members are expected to urge 
contractors and manufacturers to advertise in the JourRNAL; 
they can, however, doa great deal if they will read the 
JOURNAL regularly and avoid any needless depreciation of 
its advertising value, 

ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 25 Bedford Square, W.C.1, at a fee 
of {2 2s. per day. All enquiries with Se ro Vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler at that address 


R.LB.A. KALENDAR, rj26-27, 

The Kalendar for the coming Session is now in course of 
preparation. Changes of address, etc.,.should be notified to 
the arabe R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, W..., 28 s00n af 
possi 


Competitions 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT GENEVA. 

The conditions of the competition for the new building 
at Geneva have been received. The jury consists of 
M.H. FP. Berlage (The Hague), Sir John J. Burnet (Lon- 
don), M. Charles Gato (Madrid), M. Joseph Hoffman 
(Vienna), M. Victor Horta (Hrussels), President; M. 
Charles Lemaresquier (Paris), M1. Karl Moser (Zurich), 
M. Attilio Mugg (Bologna), M. Ivar Tengbom (Stock- 
holm). The competition will be open until 25 January 1927, 
Total cost including the architect's fees should in no 
case exceed the total sum of 13 million Swiss francs, 
Copies of the conditions may be obtained at the Secre- 
tariat, Geneva, at a cost of 20 Swiss francs, 
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CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL, 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in competition for a Cenotaph to be erected 
on a site on the plateau in front of St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool, Assessor, Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.]. 
Premiums, £200, {150, 4.100, and £50. Last day for re- 
ceiving designs 30 September 1926, ‘Total cost £10,000 
For conditions apply to Town Clerk, Municipal Build- 
ings, Liverpool. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF ‘THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU, CAIRO, COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part.in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1.B_A. before deciding 
to compete. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Membera go the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not m accordance with the 
Regulations of the B.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime , 
aré advised to take no part in the competition, 
COMPETITION FOR THE LAYOUT OF HOUSES 

ON PENY-WAUN SITE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the 
above Competition are not in accordance with the Regu- 
lations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee 
are im negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
securing an amendment, In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the Competition. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 
PReLiminaRyY COMPETITION. 

The Corporation of the City of Manchester invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for the Town 
Halil Extenzion, Municipal Offices, and Public Reference 
Library proposed to be erected on a site adjoining the 
Town Hall. Assessors, Mr. ‘TT’. R. Milburn [F.], Mr. 
Robert Atkinson [F.] and Mr. Ralph Knott [FJ], Last 
day for questions 2 October 1926. Final date for sub- 
mission of designs 8 January 1927. Conditions may be 
obtained by applying to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Manchester, and depositing f1 ts. 
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MESSRS. LEWIS SOLOMON & SOK, 

Mr. M,N, Casterco, FLR.LBLA, has joined Mr, Dighy Lb. 
Solomon in partnership, the name of the frm remaining Lows 
Solomon & Sor. 2 a 

The fem hat moved its offees fram 145 Moorgate, E:C., to 21 
Hart Street, Bloomabury Square, Wt. . 

PARTNERSHIP OR PRACTICE WANTED 

ARCHITECTURAL FRACTICE (or epiehaipal?| Pampas toy purchase 
by Associate R.IB.A. Reasonable price paid for genuine bitrates. 
Counts} or ‘town. Apply Box 1196, c/o The Secretary K.1.B.A., 
q Conduit Strect, London, Wei, ; : : 

Wasreo to purchase: well-established Practice ot Partorrship 
im a a perons Country ‘Town, sei ea Boris e/6 Sstcrmtary 
RLEA..o Conduit Street. London, Wa 

A-R.LBA. (35) desires partnership, or post with view ta partner- 
ship, in London or the provinces. Trained im retopmsed School 


of Architecture (full-time course), and nine years’ geoerd) oificn 
experience, Chiel assistant for twe years, Use of own London 
ofhce address and “phone could continue. Box 3924, cjo The 
Secretary RB A., o Conduit Street, Lomlon, Wr, . 

F.R.LB.A., age ¢2, requires Junior Partnership or postition ef 
trust with wiew to same with good established firm of Anchitocts 
in London of South. First-class London: expernence. Small 
cupital available, Keen and active —RKeply Box Gagq, c/o The 
Secmtary K.LBLA,, o Conduit Steet, Londen, W.1. 

PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

Saul. Practice for sale in Country town, 25 miles from London, 
Present owner (Associate RBA.) has obtainiel official appaint- 
ment which necessitates giving up private saaction—Agar Pox 
44932, 0/0 The Secretary K.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, Wor. 

TO CET, | 

Orrtce to Ler, John Street, Bedford Row, Well lighted, quict, 
séif-contained foot. i pa, inclusive of electric light, ESN fo 
clenning, Iyping and attendance. by stg newer a T4qgh, 
ojo The Secretary RLLBLA,, o Conduit Street, Donifon, Wr. 

A.RLB.A., wishing to conduct his practice largely from his 
yeaa residence in coun ip tise to bet, formished of unfurnished, 

is etoall West End officer, bitntelf retaining a small interest therein. 
One who might be willing to enter inte sume working arrangement 
preferred.—Apply Box Bo2z6, c/o The Secretary R.LB_A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, Wt. | = 
STUDENT RECOMMENDED, 

A.RLELA. wishes to recommend a young Dutch Student of 
Architecture who hae just completed a Technical School Course 
in Uteecht and is anxiout to enter an Architect's office in Englan 
lor the purpose of gainitg experience im English methols—more 
particularly in housing work.—Apply Box :o96, c/o The Secretary 
ROLE A., 9 Condutt Street, London, Wt. 

CORRESPOMDENT WASTED, 

PO RCLELA., with well-established practice in. India, desires to 
correspond with a well-established Architect in London with a 
view to @ Working arrongement or di al of share of practice -— 
Reply Box 7086, c/o The Seawtary RLBLA., o Conduit Street, 
Landon, Wot, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. | 

Mesang. J. J. Crowe and 5. Stockronp Carripes, AA RE BLA., 
have removed trom 7 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, to2 Gorden Court 
‘Temple, Eco. | 

Me. S. AL Eowarn fA.), Architect and Survevor, hoe changed 
his address to “ Weatways,” The Mount, Fetehor Park, Leather- 
head, Surrey. ; 

ik. Antoun Bantcert (| F.| bas changed hus address to 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, WC. 

OFFICE WANTED, 

FLRLL BLA. reqoiress uefurnished office, twee snull pein ar une 
with ute of general office, W, or WC, district. Please state full 
entre with Inclusive terme.—Hox 9387, c/o The Seeretary 

LB.A., y Gendt Street, Londen, Wor, 

Licextiate requires dek aecorumeiation, for few hours daily, 
in West Eeul office, near Osford Circus, Occasional asemtance will 
be required by ooangement ond same trping.—Reply Box 71a, 
c/o The Secretary K.1,B_A., 9 Conduit Street, London, Wor. 

“Two cenes: required in oetehbourrhood of Belford Square, ann 
about 4oo ft, square aml one smaller.—Reply Box 3424, c/o The 
aecrotiry RoE BAL, » Conduit Street, London, Wir, 

. TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Me. Asuircy P. Bexjamts [ 4.) has changed his. addres to 
g5 (ecorge Stroct, Portman Square, Wit (Telephone: Langham 
joa), aol will be glad fo rescive brade catalogies, 

ifessns, Laser & Keser have opened an office at ae Bedford 
Row, Woot (Telephone: Chancery 8284), and would be glad to 
reonive trade catalognes 

MWe. CLAUD H. Bewwrer LRBLA,, Southam Chambers, 
Waltham Street, Holl, would be glad to treneive trade Catalogues. 

APPOTATMENT WANTETL 

ARCiitecr (A-ROT B.A), ier 27, at present Chief Assistant with 
large Weet Country firm, desires responsible position, or asetitant- 
chip with view to partnership. Large experience im suceeshil 
competition work, public buildings, shops, ete. Experienced 
kirvevor wid leveller. Excellent referenees—Reply Hoe 2454, 
e/o The Secretary K.1B.A., 9 Condit Stet, Londen, Wot 
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Ruine-Haur., Dusserporr Exniarrion, ig26 
Architect: Wilhelm Kreis 


Post-War Architecture in Germany 
BY DR. HERMANN MUTHESIUS 


| Honorary Corresponding Member| 


y tecture in Germany it should be pointed out 
that the extent of building has been very 
small because Germany, worn out through the 
war, was obliged to attend only to her most urgent 
needs. Her greatest need was a supply of dwelling- 
houses, because during, and shortly after, the war 
building had almost entirely ceased + and it has 
not yet been possible to solve the post-war housing 
problem even to a tolerable degree. Apart from 
the impoverishment of the country, the legal pro- 
tection afforded to tenants has contributed to this 
result. Asin other countries during the war, it was 
found necessary to introduce state control in order 
to avoid an undue increase in rents, but whereas 
in other countries post-war rents were gradually 
raised and adapted to the general economic coh- 
ditions, the rents in Germany have been main- 
tained by the Government up to the present at 


Be: ORE giving a survey of post-war archi- 


s0 low a figure that in the case of new buildings 
they would have to be increased at least to three 
or four times the amount of the rents of pre-war 
houses. However, as it was necessary to build, the 
state put forward schemes of subsidies. By this 
means the building of houses has been started on 
new lines. It is, however, far from satisfactory, 
as it has been found impossible to reduce the rents 
of new houses to less than double the rents of the 
old houses. Here is a problem which no one yet 
knows how to solve: because, if the Govern- 
ment would allow in the present social distress 
the raising of old rents considerably, it would 
mean raising wages at the same time, which the 


present German economic conditions cannot 
stand. 


_ Itis to be noted that the new subsidised build- 
ings show a considerable improvement compared 
to the pre-war architecture. In view of the sub- 
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sidy the state exercises the right to influence the 
planning and construction of the houses. More- 
over, since the war a new building law has been 
passed which does away with the bad planning of 
the old town blocks of flats. Another change, at 
least in. large towns, which has taken place is that 
the state subsidises only those buildings which are 
planned byarchitects. This is important because 
the pre-war blocks of flats were, almost without 
exception, erected by speculative builders ; hardly 


not be continued. Nowadays the most usual 
form of building is for the houses to be arranged 
in rows. The new building regulation has in- 
volved considerable reductions not only in height 
but also in the width of the buildings. If it were 
possible to adapt the old rents to the new houses, 
if only to a limited extent, a sufficient supply of 
houses would soon be forthcoming. 

Apart from the building of houses great pro- 
gress has been made since the war in industrial 





Garnpen Ciry Dwenumo Howvses at Zee purr-Wrer 
Architects: Pou! Mebes and Paw) Eximerich 


in any case was an architect employed ; the flats 
were simply a by-product of land speculation. 
The new building regulation together with the 
state subsidy has produced satisfactory results if 
not in quantity at least in the quality of the build- 
ings. The planning of most of the new houses is 
good ; the architecture is simple and dignified. 
Round every German town a belt is being formed 
of new garden-city buildings erected under state 
control. Detached and semi-detached houses. 
however, formerly the aim of garden-city building 
in Germany, have proved too expensive and can- 


and factory buildings. Here, too, a considerable 
improvement is apparent. Formerly no particular 
attention was paid to the appearance of such build- 
ings, but architects are now being called upon to 
design them, A great many of them were erected 
in consequence of the inflation, when all currency 
had to be materialisedin real property as it otherwise 
rapidly lost its value. The result of the stubilisa- 
tion of the mark and the consequent economic de- 
pression is that, in many cases, the factories are 
overburdened with h uildings, which only add to the 
expense, as they must be kept in good condition 





House iy MfscrHex-Laim 


Architect: "Theodor Fischer, Munchen 
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Hovge ar CHARLOTTENEURG Row or Hovees wean Botanic Gannens, Beaurm 


Architect: Hermann Muthesius, Berlin-Nikolaage Architect: Otto Rudolf Salvisberg 





Geoce or Houses mw Beaus-NevKuLcis 
Architects: Paul Mebes and Paul Enmench, Beriin 
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Hovers at WitTTENAr, SEAR Bean 
Architect: Hermann Muthesius, Berlin-Nikolasse 





House ov R. FrRexeen, Gaenewalo—Ganpen FNTRANCE 


Architect: Albert Gessner 
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and the interest on the cost of building has to be 
paid. 

Apart from the buildings already mentioned 
little has been built. The building of country 
houses which was carried on extensively in pre- 
war days has almost ceased. A few nouveaux riches 
have erected large houses ; in most cases, however, 
they have not had the judgment to employ a good 
architect but have given the commission to builders 
and minor architects who had pushed themselves 
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ture. They hold that the whole of existing architec- 
ture is wrong and that an entirely new architecture 
must be created. It is a common delusion that the 
germs of this new architecture are to be found in 
America. Sky-scrapers are highly admired, and 
the young architectural world is dominated by the 
desire of designing skyscrapers. In public com- 
petitions of any sort, the majority of plans are 
provided with a tower-like part, even when the 
purpose of the building is unsuited to it. It is 


mf 
1 


a fe i 


Boarnn ScHoo., Haweveac 
Architect: Frotz Schumacher, Hamburg 


‘forward, Only a fraction of post-war country 
houses has fallen into the hands of architects of 
repute. | | 

Plans for large office buildings, railway stations, 
theatres, concert halls and other public buildings, 
have been designed in plenty, but none has been 
executed. Generally speaking, architects exhaust 
themselves ‘since the war in projets. This exclu- 
sion from real work induces young architects often 
to indulge in fantastic and eccentric composi- 
tions of all sorts, The new generation is capti- 
vated by the problem of a so-called new architec- 


entirely forgotten that in the present distress in 
Germany the cost of these tower-like erections pre- 
vents the carrying out of any construction of this 
sort, apart from the fact that in Germany neither 
the conditions of the site nor the amount of 
business, such as exists in New York, make a 
skyscraper desirable, ‘The present German craze 
for sky-scrapers resembles an epidemic disease, 
Inspiration for the new architecture is also de- 
rived from the works of the American architect, 
Frank Lloyd Wright. His name is current among 
the young generation, and he is considered the 
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leader of the New Architecture. The works that 
have really been executed in the * new style," 
however, have little resemblance to the work 
Wright does in America. The architecture which 
the young group aims at follows the latest Dutch 
line. Cubic-shaped and roofless masses are the 
formal principle that obsess the mind of the young 
generation. 
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“house,” by which they mean that a house 
should be constructed like a machine. 

It is somewhat amusing to note that the repre- 
sentativesot cubic constructions deceive themselves 
into believing that their creations are purely con- 
structive and economic and that they have nothing 
to do with art. They claim to build usefully and 
at the same time they sin largely against usefulness 





New Boruomsc roa Demo Bank, CHEANITz 
Architect: Heinrich Straumer, Berlin 


Another source of influence lies in the “machine.” 
The machine is declared to be the most perfect 
creation of man, because it ts designed only to be 
useful, As usefulness is declared to be the real aim 
‘of every human work, the machine is considered to 
be the model even for architectural construc- 
tion. Some architects of the young generation 
even go so far as to say (from the example of Le 
Corbusier) a “living machine” instead of a 


and construction. The reason is that their minds are 
entirely possessed by the suggestion of cubic form. 

Only very few examples of such “ modern ” 
buildings have been executed, but a formidable 
amount of philosophic and wsthetic literature has 
developed, which deals with the problems of the 
so-called New Architecture, and writers of journals 
and newspapers sympathise, as a rule, with the 
new tendencies. However, it is a well-known 





Factory ButioineGs, CpeRHAtSEN 


Architect: Peter Behrens, Neubsbelsberg 





Warenovse, NORNBERG 
Architect: E, Fahrenkamp 
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Orrice-Burcoine aT Dress coonr 
Architect: Paul Bonatz, Stuttgart 
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AcDITORIUM OF A HIG THEATHE, HERtin 
Architect: Polog, Potsdam 





INtenioR oF Wrirevess Exnimirion Hau, Heri 
Architect: Heinrich Straumer, Berlin 
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tact that even the biggest output of literature does 
not bring about a new art if the art does not pos- 
sess sufficient life to assert itself, and whether this 
is the case is an open question. It is fortunate, 
however, that the majority of architects now active 
in Germany work on normal, progressive limes and 
have nothing to do with the extravagant fancies 
of the ** Modern Architects.” 

Since. 1g00 a freer kind of architectural expres- 
sion has become established. It is founded on 
industrial and commercial buildings which were 
the first to dispense with the classic orders. 
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Classical forms are still here and there employed, 
but generally speaking classic architecture in Ger- 
many can be considered as extinct, 

It is satisfactory to note that brickbuilding has 
come to the front and become firmly established, 
especially in northern Germany. 

Were German architecture given a chance it 
would be seen that it is on the healthy road to pro- 
gress. The fantastic efforts of the young genera- 
tion would, through practical work, become modi- 
fed and the influence of the philosophy of a revolu- 
tionary architecture would dimimush. 
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Ostia: The Ancient Port of Rome 


BY F, O. LAWRENCE, B.ARCH. [4.], ROME SCHOLAR IN ARCHITECTURE, 1920. 





Fic. 4.—Secrion aLoNG VA pet. Testrio, From TempLe or Joprrer to River Tine 


offers a new, if apparently unexciting, subject 

for study. But it is far from being a dull 
subject, because the discoveries at Ostia have added a 
new chapter to our knowledge of the Roman world, 
and in particular are throwing new light on the 
commercial buildings and private dwellings of the 
Romans. 

As far as we can judge from the excavated portion, 
the city consisted chiefly of commercial buildings and 
private dwellings, and the temples and public buildings 
have so far proved to be the least interesting part of 
its composition. In many parts of Italy the public 
buildings and temples can be studied to better advan- 
tage, but no other place gives us so many examples 
of the private and commercial buildings of this period, 
Ostia held the same position of importance to 
the Roman world as Liverpool does to England. 
All the great shipping corporations had their 
headquarters there, and the docks and great 
storehouses were comparable wan those of our own 
city to-day. 

Judging from the earliest remains which have been 
found, Professor Vagliere places the foundation of 
Ostia, the ancient port of Rome, at about the third 
century B.C, Not until 217 B.c. during the second 
Punic war is it mentioned as a naval base and harbour 
of Rome, Stone walling which can definitely be 
assigned to the Republican period is fairly common, 
but in most cases it has been reused as foundations for 
larger buildings. That the earliest city covered quite 


U3 


() ete: , Which is still in the process of excavation, 


a small area has been recently shown by Professor 
Calza, who is how in charge of the excavations and has 
lately discovered its complete circuit. Several build- 
ings still remain of the Augustan period, among the 
most notable of them being the theatre. 

Ostia stood on the left bank of the Tiber. Claudius 
built a harbour on the right bank and connected it with 
the river by a canal which formed an island of the land 
thus cut off. Trajan further developed this scheme 
and built another harbour (Fig. 1). 

Domitian, who becarme Emperor in A.D. 79, seems 
to have begun the rebuilding of Ostia on the higher 
level on which it now stands, but the greater part of 
the work belongs to the period of Hadrian and the 
Antonines in the second century. Afterwards, as 
the sea gradually receded and the river changed its 
course, Ostia lost its importance and Porto, as the new 
port was called which grew up on the right bank of 
the river, had already in the fifth century superseded 
it. In the sixth century Ostia is described as bein 
far from the banks of the river and undefended by 
walls and the Via Ostiensis, the great road to Rome, 
entirely neglected, while ships still cime into Porto 
and discharged their cargoes into barges to be towed 
up to Rome by oxen. 

The incursions of pirates further assisted the 
destruction of Ostia, which gradually became a 
stone quarry, from which marble was afterwards 
transported for the building of the cathedrals of Pisa 
and Orvieto. 

In the middle ages the still inhabited village of Ostia 
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sprang up not far from the old port, and in the fifteenth 
canis the fine castle which still stands was built by 
Guiliano da Sangallo on a bend of the river. After a 
great flood in 1557 the river again changed its course 
and is now some distance away. The modern village 
stands three miles from the sea, but a mew town 15 
springing up on the coast and rapidly becoming a 
popular seaside resort. The advent of an electric 
bailway which has just been completed will help this 
development, and make the excavations more easily 
accessible to visitors, A fee of five lire has also just 
been imposed for admission, and this no doubt will 
attract many tourists. 





Fie. u—Hansour of CLacnis ano Trajan 


The area at present excavated, which ts only a stnall 
part of the whole city, lies between the main road to 
Rome and the river (Fig. 2). If we approach Ostia by 
this road, our way to the city gate lies through the 
cemetery. Inside the gate after passing an area of 
smaller domestic buildings we come to the baths, which 
are chiefly notable for a very fine black and white 
mosaic on a large scale. Behind the baths are the 
barracks af the “* Vigiles."" Numerous scratchings on 
the walls of this building are of interest. One name 
is scratched several times outside the main entrance, 
and it is surmised that one of the garrison failed to 
return before the gates were shut, and spent the night 
outside, whiling away the time by scratching his name 
on the wall. Inside are to be found scratchings re- 
ferring to sergeant-majors, which make it quite clear 
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that sergeant-majors were no more popular than they 
were during the late war. : AB: 
Farther on we pass the open air theatre, and behind 
the Piazza delle Corporazione which enclosed the 
temple of Ceres. Here the important shipping firms 
had their offices and outside each shop or office 1s a 
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Fic. 2.—Ostia: Resronro General PLAN prom THE Fortm 
To THE ‘Tien 


mosaic in black and white depicting their particular 
line of business, and in some cases giving the name of 
the firm, This piazza was formerly thought to be the 
forum. 

We then pass an area of shops and houses and 
two very large warehouses. It is interesting to note 
in these warehouses that the ground floor is 
raised about g inches from the ground, so that 
air circulates freely underneath and the floors are 
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Fic. 3.—PHOTOGRAPR LOOKING AcHOas ForuM From TemMpLe or Avcusrcs ann Rowe 
ToWwanDS Texar.e or |curires 


In consequence always dry. 
stored here. 

Beyond this we come to the forum and the real 
centre of the town and the area which | have taken as 
the subject of my restoration, Most of the buildings 
here were constructed during the life of Hadrian, but 
the site of the earliest city hes within this area. ‘The 
forum has only recently been identified and is still in 
the early stages of excavation. It contains a temple 
dedicated to Augustus and Rome. Facing the forum 
across the main road are the Capitol and temple 
of Jupiter (Fig. 3). This was probably the finest 
architectural feature of the city and fragments of 
practically a complete entablature compare favourably 
in style and workmanship with the best work of this 
period, 

Behind this temple but slightly off its main axis a 
broad arcaded street of shops runs to the river. It 
begins at the temple end with a portico of brick piers, 
and probably originally terminated at the river end in 
the same way, but here the river has changed its course 
and encroenhed on the city, and it 18 not quite clear 
what happened at thisend. It ia however practically 
certain that a broad roadway ran parallel to the river 
bank and that there were quays for loading and un- 
loading barges which plied the river between Ostia and 
Rome (Figs. 4, 5 and 6). 

To the left of this Via del Tempio, and separated 
from it by a narrow unpaved passage, 1s a large open 
market, with a covered arcade all round, off which open 
large storerooms. A concrete vault covered these 
rooms, and staircases at two angles show that the 
building was at least another storey high. Adjoining 
this on the west is an exactly similar market on a smaller 


(srain was probably 


scale. This is bounded again on the west by a row af 
shops opening on to the Via Epagathiana, called after a 
warchouse recently discovered on this street in which 
was found a tablet bearing the inscription, “ Horrea 
Epagathiana et Epaphroditiana “(Fig.7). The street is 
only partlyexcavated, but the warehouse has beencleared 
and 15 being reconstructed, The entrance is through 
a fine portone, the manv fragments of which have been 
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Pic. §.— STAIRCASE AT ONE EXD OF VIA pEL Tempio 
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carefully put together and rebuilt in their original posi- © imposed arcades. The niche probably contained an 
tions. It follows the usual form in Ostia and iscom- —image of one of the gods and is all in rubbed brick of 
posed of three-quarter columns carrying arichly deco- _— different colours (Fig. 3). 
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Fro. 6.—OsT1a: Reconsraucrion of A House th ta Via oe. Temrio (Architect: I. Gismondi) 


rated entablature and pediment all in brick. A long To the north of this block is the office of the 
passare Jeads to an arcaded cortile off which are lock-up measurers, the officials who measured the grain before 
storerooms. In general form this cortile closely ‘distribution. Only the entrance to this building is 
resembles those of the later Italian palazziwith super- = preserved. It is enriched with brick pilasters carrying 
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a pediment in which ts the sign of the measurers in 
terra-cotta. 

To the east of this runs a street of shops noteworthy 
because it is covered on both sides, on the one side 
by means of an arched arcade and on the other by 
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bor 


The area to the east of the Via del Tempio contains 
many examples of shops and private dwellings. The 
Case di Diana is of particular interest, a private house 
which has many points of resemblance to the“ domus " 
of Pompeii but is unique at Ostia. 





Fic. 7 —PHorocrare of Drawitxe 
RosroraTioN of Hommes EracaTHiana &t EraruRoDITIANA 


means of a balcony carried on stone corbels (Figs. 9 
and 10). | | 

On the main strect lies a building called the 
“bavaar."’ Here, entering through a narrow passage, 
we come to a courtyard surrounded by shops. Stair- 
eases Jead to living rooms above and there must have 
been a wooden balcony all round (Fig. 11). 


Fic. 01.—ProTrocrary oF Daawina 
RESTORATION GF Bazaan on Mam Sraeer 
a 


The “ caupona” or cook shop on the opposite side 
of the street is an interesting example of a type belong- 
ing to a later period, and bears a striking resemblance 
to a modern Italian “ bar.” 

The Insula dei Dipinti, a block of apartment 
dwellings, is an example typical of Ostia (Fig. 12). 
It is L shaped in plan, containing three houses of 
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which the largest, forming the base of the L, and 
known as the Casa di Giove ¢ Ganimede, probably 
belonged to the owner of the block and contained 
a shop (Fig. 13). The other two are similar in 
plan. At the back they overlook an open space which 
was probably a garden, as no paving has been found 
there (Fig. 14). It takes the place of the peristyle of 
the *“ domus * and corresponds to the “ cortili of the 
later palazzi."” “The walls throughout the ground floor 
are concrete with a brick facing and about 6o cms. 
thick. The rooms are vaulted in concrete at a height 
of & metres and except in the more important rooms 
there 8 a mezzanine floor at a height of 4 metres. 
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Pompeii. The designs are generally formal, and 
crude attempts at perspective are occasionally intro- 
duced; the colours are brilliant and generally well 
preserved, The floors of the principal rooms are 
finished with mosaic in black and white geometrical 
patterns. Mica was used for the windows, probably 
in a wooden frame, as no trace of marble or metal 
has been found. 

Taking the plan of the middle house as a typical 
example, the Casa di Bacco Fancuillo, called after a 
small statuette found in the garden, we see it is divided 
into three sections. The centre section contains 4 
corridor A, opening directly on to the street, and a vesti- 


Fic, 8.—CORTILI OF THE HoORBEA EPAGATHIANA ET EPAPHRODITIANA 


The remains of staircases prove that there was a third 
floor, and as the law laid down a height limit of 20 metres 
for private buildings we can imagine this block to have 
been four or five storeys high. The thickness of the 
walls are a further indication that it was of considerable 
height, The balcony at the first floor is formed by the 
extension of the vault beyond the outside wall about 
I metre and arching back. The main entrances are 
enriched with pilasters and pediments built m hard 
faced red brick with a very thin joint; the remainder of 
the facade was faced with bricks varying in colour and 
with a thicker joint, and was most probably finished in 
plaster. Internally the walls were finished with 
plaster and painted, but the work never reaches 
such a high standard of excellence as is found at 


bule B, which together serve as a means of circulation 
betw een the remainder of the rooms. It is dificult to 
assign to any particular use the other three smal! 
rooms of this section. The two rooms D and E in the 
left section were probably dining rooms and both 
obtained light from the garden front, one by means of a 
large window in the dividing wall. ‘The right section 
also contains two large rooms; that on the garden front 
clearly corresponds to the tablinum of the “ domus,”” 
[tis 8 metres in height and has six large windows 
In two rows overlooking the garden. The walls are 
elaborately decorated with paintings and the floor 
finished with black and white mosaic, The other room 
contains a staircase, the only means of communication 
with the mezzanine floor. The frat three steps are in 
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brick, the remainder in wood. This room must have 
been for the service of the house. 

The staircase between this house and the larger 
comer house, built in travertine, ascends directly to the 
second floor, on which was a separate apartment similar 
in plan to the ground floor, The staircase ascends 


Fic. o—Ancane To STHEET 


again to the third floor to another similar apartment. 
Altogether there were 1§ apartments in this block. 
Ostia considerably extends our knowledge of the 
Roman habitation. In the Roman world there were 
two types of dwelling, the “ domue,” as seen at Pom- 
peii, which is well known and, I believe, generally 
accepted as being typical of the Roman dwelling, and 
the“ Insula " of Ostia. Ostia must have been an im- 
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portant and typically Roman city, and the type of 
dwelling found there must have been modelled on the 
Roman type, and must take precedence over the 
“ domus " of Pompeii as being typical of the Roman 
dwelling of the second century. The theory that foreign 
influence determined the arrangement of the Ostian 
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Fic. 10 Baccony Canven on Strone Corsecs 


house can be disregarded when we consider its close 
connection with Rome, Only this type of dwelling 
would permit of the population of Rome, which cannot 
have been less than a million inhabitants, being housed 
in the comparatively small area enclosed by the ancient 
walls. In Rome itself there is evidence of this at 5. 
Giovanni ¢ Paolo, and in the city wall at 5. Lorenzo, 
where walls of Roman houses showing windows similar 
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to those of Ostia have been incorporated in the later 
buildings. 

Literary evidence further strengthens this theory and 
the * domus * must be regarded as an exceptional type. 
It is not adapted to the necessities of every class of the 
population. It wasthe rich man’s house and its charac- 
teristics are maintained only so far as they correspond 
to the needs of the various classes of the people. A 
comparison of the two types is mteresting, While the 
“domus"’ of Pompe develops hornzentally and is 
lighted internally, the Ostian house develops vertically 


street or open space. 
storeys high. 
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The houses are three or four 
Each floor was similar in plan and 
independent of the rest of the house, but served by 


a common staircase 


Consequently we have a new arrangement of rooms, 


the disposition of which depends upon the fagade, a 


condition which determines the modern house plan. 
Thus the result in its general aspect very much resem- 
bles a modern block of houses. 

Summarised, the chief points of difference of the 
Ostian houses from the “ domus ” of Pompen are :— 





Fic. 14.—[NeuLas ber Dip ist. 


and is lighted externally. The domus "is built round 
the centre court, or atrium, and all the rooms open on to 
this court, and obtam light from itt. Windows are 
practically unknown on the exterior except for very 
small openings or slits. All the rooms are on the 
ground floor, and where staircases occur they lead only 
to some unimportant rooms, generally in the servants’ 
quarters. This is the type found practically without 
exception at Pompeii, and although the most recent 
excavations (opened to the public only in 1924) show 
these characteristics modihed to some extent, the type 
remains substantially the same. In the Ostian house, 
on the other hand, the atrium, where it occurs, 14 
a subsidiary feature, and the rooms obtain light 
from numerous and ample windows overlooking a 


FacaAbe OVERLOOKING OPEN SPACE AT BACK 


1. Vertical development with three or four floors and 
disposition of rooms similar on each floor and with a 
continuous roof or floor, 

2.. Development of the fagade on a street or open 
space instead of round an open court or atnum., 

3. Introduction of the block consisting of a number 
of independent apartments, served by one or more stair- 
cases opening directly on to the street. 

4. Rooms. developed on the facade and lighted by 
numerous and ample windows in cont:nuous lines. 

5. Introduction of passages for easy communication 
between the streets, generally under the staircases. 

6. Independence of each floor and each apartment 
on each floor, 

7. Introduction of balconies on the facade. 
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The Royal Commission for Cross River ‘Trathe 


The Royal Commission has been sitting since the 
middle of September at the Royal Court, House of 
Lords, and has heard a vast amount of evidence, The 
terms of reference to the Commuttee Were! 

To survey the whole problem of cross-river 
traffic in London: to report what provision should 
be made to meet future requirements, and, in par- 
ticular, to consider the proposals made in connection 
with Waterloo and St. Paul's Bridges, Having 
regard to the urgency of the question, the report 
should be completed at the earliest possible date. 

The members of the Commission are Lord Lee of 
Fareham (Chairman), Sir Willoughby Dickinson, Lord 
Hambleden, Professor Charles Inglis, Sir Willimm Plender 
and Sir Lawrence Weaver. 

©m 18 Seprember Lord Crawford gave evidence. He 
represented a conference of societies which included the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Instinite of British Archi- 
tects, the Sociery for the Protection of Ancient Buildi ngs, 
the London Society, the ‘Town Planning Institute, the 
Architecture Club, and = conference of engineers, ‘They 
were, he said, interested in traffic and in the development 
of London asawhole. They were especially concerned 
with bridges, from which this subject was mseparable. 


THE EVIDENCE GIVEN BY LORD CRAWFORD 
BEFORE THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON CROSS 
RIVER ‘TRAFFIC IN LONDON, 

Br A. R. Powys, A.B.1.B.A., Securrarny to tHe 5.P_A.B. 


[t is no exaggeration to. say that of all the evidence 
submitted to the Royal Commission on Cross River 
Traffic in London, that given by Lord Crawford was 
the most convincing and the best presented. Indeed, 
it is difficult to see on reading it through, even after 
mature consideration, how it could have been better 
spoken. The speech was eloquent, was irce, was 
delivered with conviction, was well balanced and no 
matter of Importance was omitted. 

In evidence Lord Crawford said : 

“Your Commussion, Lord Lee, is, in fact, dealing with 
the greatest problem of re-town-planning in Europe, per- 
haps in the world, and we are convinced that its sojution 
will largely depend upon the bridge treatment between 
Lendon Bnodge and Westminster, in providing a new 
avenue or freedom (for it is nothing else) within the most 
central and i She ie area of the Metropolis. “That is the 
representation I niake on behalf of the Conference of 
Societies,” 

No architect will dispute this; neither ts it likely 
that any layman will hesitate to agree with Lord 

Crawford's opinion of the importance of the work to be 
done by the Commission. There can then be no doubt 
that the Prime Minister acted mghtly im advising the 
King to appoint the Commission ; and this even though 
its findings may include fecommendations that may be 
opposed to existing Acts of Parliament, to the considered 


policy of the London County Council and to conclusions 
reached by other bodics whose attention has been 
directed alone to any single one of the problems which 
come within the embracing terms of the reference under 


which the Comumission acts. Of the evidence given before 


the Commission, Lord Crawford's alone will bereferred to 
here chiefly because he was speaking for a conference of 
many Societies and bodies, among which the R.1.B.A, was 
not by any means the least important. Very much other 
evidence has been submitted, all of it of great interest. 
Already the mass of it foro heavy bulk of printed 
paper that is well worth close study. There 1s technical 
evidence, expert evidence and the expression of public 
opinion, for none of which we have space even for a 
sheht reference. Our readers must tum to the printed 
word, and they are advised to do so, if they wish to pet 
within a reasonable distance of understanding this most 
complex question. 

In his evidence Lord Crawford submitted to the 
Commissioners the answers prepared by the conference 
to a questionnaire which they had issued, This document 
may be said to form the basis of the view submitted by 
the conference, and it is therefore ea here, 


Wateatoo Barta 

(Juertiot ¢.—la there any danger of the bridge collapsing 
and blocking the nver + 

(a) If partially used as at present, or 

(0) it entirely closed to trathe } 

Bae ——No danger provided adequate precautions are 
t 

(Juestion 2.—Is ita wtructural condition beyond repair, oF is 
it practicable from an engineering t of view, to restore 
its stability and full trafic capacity be underpinning or other 
methods ? 

Reply —Stability and full trafic capacity can be restored. 

Question 7.—If the present bridge should have to be rernoved 
and net replaced : 

(a) How long would the operation take ? 

(6) How much would it cnat? 

(¢) To what extent would water-borne traffic be interfered 
with during the progress of the work ? 

Reply —(a) Three to four vears. 

(6) Perhaps {500,000 with proper consideration of river 
att - n any case water-borne trafic must be impeded to some 

en 

Question 4.—If restoration of the existing bridge should be 
found practicable : 

(a) How long would the work take ? 

(6) How much would it cost ? 

(c) ‘To what extent would water-borne traffic be interfered 
with fusing the progress of the wark ? 

(d) If it should be found practicable to rehabilitate the 
weakened piers of Waterloo Bridge (by underpinning or other- 
ra em the distorted arches have to be taken down and 
" If sa, easy sy extimnnte be formed of the time and cost of the 
Reply.—(a) Two to three years, 

(6) £650,000 to (750,000. 
«3 Much less than under any scheme of removal and replace- 
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(d) Most desrable, but from an engineering point of view 
not essential. Estimates of time and cost are included in the 
maxima of 4 (a) and 4 (6). 

Question 5:—If it should become necessary to demolish the 
existing bridge and to rebuild it (to the same design) in the 
same position, for how long would it have to be closed ? 

(a) How long would the work take ? 

(6) How much would it cost ? 

(¢) To what extent would water-borne traffic be interfered 
with during rogress of the work F 

(@) Could the present temporary bridge continue in full use 
throughout such period = 

Reply.—{a) Six to eight years. 

(5) From 1 ,oo0,000 ta f/1,700,000. 

(c) For five years at least certain of the arches would be 


impassable by river trafic. 
(a) Presumed that this is the case. 
Question 6.— Would anv increase of the traffic capacity of the 


existing bridge (if restored) be practicable without spoiling 
wor materially interfering with Rennie's design f 
Aly. — No. 

Question 7,—(a) Tf the capacity of Waterloo Bridge should be 
materially enlarged (either by rebuilding or by restoration) 
would the present approaches and contiguous thorough- 
fares be able to accommodate the increased volume of traffic ? 

(4) Lf the traffic capacity should be increased from three lines 
ht at present) to four, how would congestion of the approaches 

ected ? 

Repiy.—{a) No. : : 

(4) Widenme bridge will not necessanly attract mereased 
trafic. Tf it does, increased congestion in the Strand will 
ensue: 

Question 8 —If the existing bridge should be restored, or 
rebutlt to the ongimal deaign, and if it should be found desirable 
for general trafic reasons to make it a “one way" bridge, 
would its prevent dimentions be adequate for the anticipated 
volume of such traffic ? 

Reply.—Yea, | 

QOuetion o.—Did the existing bridge (before it became 
damaged) seriously impede water-borne traffic, and to what 
extent has the erection of the temporary bridge increased the 
difficulties of navigation? = | 

Reply—No evidence has been recorded of more accidents 
here than elsewhere. Obviously temporary bridge has increased 
difficulty of navigation. ; pa 

Quecthon to.—lt is alleged that a widening of the existing 
bridge (by 12 feet) would render navigation practically impos- 
sible. Is this statement well founded or capable of demonstra- 
ton ? 

Reply, —Such widening undesirable quite apart from effect on 
river traffic. . 

Quertion 11—If the roadway of Waterloo Bridge were 
widened by 5 feet it would apparently accommodate four lines 
of traffic, as compared with three at present. Would such a 
limited amount of widening, if involving the piers also, consti- 
tute any additional or appreciable handicap to navigation 2 
Reply.—Such widening undesirable quite apart from effect 
on river trafhe. 


ST. Patt.’ Bameae. 

Question t-—What is the main case for the erection of a new 
bridge on the proposed line, and, in particular, what main 
trafic routes between North and South London would it be 
expected to serve and relieve ¢ 

No answer. 7 

- Quertion z.—Tt is understood that one of the main arguments 
for the erection of St. Paul's Bridge is that it would provide 
a much needed relief for London Bridge, which is af present 
overworked, Would not such relief involve a very wide diver- 
sion of traffic, and how could this be effected ? 
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Reply—London Bridge is not seriously overworked. Diffi- 
ligne lies in its approaches, Still greater difficulty would be 
encountered by a bridge at St. Paul's, and would therefore 
ovide no adequate relief for London gin Rees Hit a 
ihitive cost, All traffic delivered by St. Paul's Bridge would 
have to cross the East and West routes at Cannon Street and 
Cheapside. ‘These routes are already overcharged, and another 
across them would gravely accentuate traffic congestion at this 


t. 

Panes 4.—Southwark Bridge is said to be used at present 
far below its capacity. Would it be practicable, by a diversion 
of traffic and by improvement of its approaches, to bring this 
bridge into fuller use, and thus to relieve London Bridge to a 
correspaunding extent ? ; : 7 

Reply.—Southwark Bridge, berg adjacent to Landon Bridge, 
is better calculated to provide relief than a new St. Paul's 
Bridce, but the difficulty of the creation of direct approsches 
on the morth bank is tt 

Question Scan ey (app te) estimate be formed of 
the comparative costs and expenditure of time involved in— 

(a) Constructing aries St. Paul's Bridge and providing it 
with adequate approaches f 

(4) Improving the northern approach to Southwark Bndge 
{including the gradient of Queen Street)? : , 

Reply.—We are not in the position to furnish estimates, but 
we wish to point out that the Corporation of London (Bndges) 
Act, torr, does not provide for spproaches which will be 
required North of Cheapside and South of Southwark Street, 

Question 3.—Objection has been offered to the proposed Sr, 
Paul's Bridge on the ground that the increased volume of traffic 
over its northern approach would endanger the stability of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. {s this obejction well founded ? : : 

Reply.—Considering the dangerous condition of St. Puul’s 
Cathedral all risk of increased vibration should be avoided. 

Onuertion6 —ia) Would the proposed St, Paul's Bridge, if con- 
structed for durme its construction), constitute any serious 
additional obstacle to navigation up and down the river : 

(4) Are its dimensions, as designed, those best calculated to 
hinder navigation as little as possible ? oe 

Reply —We assume that the interests of navigation were 
adequately considered by the designers of the bridge, but in the 
opinion of the Conference no bridge at this point 13 necessary. 


Lord Crawford opened his evidence with the following 
Sentence + 

“This Conference is especially interested in bridges, but 
likewise in the development of London as a whole. That 
subject is inseparable from bridges, and this is the first 
eccasion in history upon which this matter of London 
bridges as a unit has been dealt with comprehensively ; 
we therefore look upon the appointment of your Com- 
mission as a new factor of the greatest importance, which 
for the first time enables the whole problem of London 
bridges to be reviewed as a unit.” 

He went on to explain why the Conference welcomed 
the Commission, and in doing so referred to the various 
authorities which without proper co-ordination were 
responsible for the provision and maintenance of Cross 
River ‘Traffic. 

“One of the authorities is the Underground Railway. 
another is the Southern Railway, a third is the City of 
London, and the fourth is the London County Council, 
Now this piecemeal treatment is not in the very least the 
fault of the London County Council or of the Corporation. 
The London County Council jurisdiction only extends a 
few miles from Charing Cross: it does not touch Chiswick 
or Mlortlake, on the river there ; or West Ham at the other 
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end of London ; it does not even control central J .ondon, 
because the City is in charge of nearly a mile and « half 
on the northern bank. It is the facts of London govern- 
ment which have isolated portions of the river, and that 
isolates everything that a bridge involves. It is Parliament, 
I suppose, which has imposed thie situation on the 
Metropolis. Now we hope to argue all these bridges os 
a umit before you, on the ground that they are allied in 
finance, in traffic, in town planning, even in engineering, 
Hitherto they have been treated as different portions of 
different questions, whereas we look upon them as differ- 
ent portions of the same question. We place the highest 
importance upon the provision of anew bridge at Charing 
Cross ; we look upon that as the key to a solution of many 
of our traffic difficulties + the key to the access to great 
areas of South London, hundreds of acres almost, and 
very central as regards the Metropolis—very central.” 

Te was natural in the circumatances that the greater 

part of the evidence submitted by Lord Crawford should 
have special reference to one existing and two proposed 
brndges, namely, to Waterloo Bridge and to the suggested 
bridges near St, Paul's and at Charing Cross. It was 
inevitable in these circumstances that the evidence 
fell into two parts, the first referring to Waterloo and 
Charing Cross bridges and the second to the proposed 
st. Paul's Bndge. 
_ After referring to the recent reports by Sir Henry 
Mavbury and the London Trafic Committee, saying 
it is. conceded by the Ministry of Transport in the first 
place, and by the London Trafic Committee, that “ with 
Waterloo Bridge restored to its present dimensions, 
trafic requirements would be amply met for the next 
twenty-five or thirty years, given a new bridge at Charing 
Cress,” 

Lord Crawford added : 

“That is really self-evident, but in my opinion it both 
underatates the necessity for a new Charing Cross Bridge 
and understates the longevity of Waterloo Bridge.” 

And he went on to say: 

“We are justified, we think, in.asking the Commission to 

Ea on to retain what we now possess, and 
to concentrate funds and energy on the great central need 
at Charing Cross. We want to strengthen Waterloo, and 
you will hear arguments that it can meet requirements 
at its present breadth; The failure of the bridge 1s said to 
be due to age and to the stress of trafhe, The argument, 
of course, is faulty, the logic is fauley. All the arches of 
the bndge are identical in age, and vet in 100 years No.1 
arch has sunk o'6 of an inch, whereas No. 4 arch has sunk 
23 inches and more. The argument of age clearly is not 
adequate. Equally that it stress of traffic cannot be 
substantiated. All the arches, every arch, is submitted to 
the same stress of traffic, but No. 4 has sunk fifty times 
as much as No. 1. Here may I say, Lord Lee, that I 
listened yesterday, with scme surprise, to the statement 
made by Mr. Mott (1 do not know if Mr. Mott is here}, 
that the piers of Waterloo Bridge are in a shattered con- 
dition, Well, of course he did not mean to apply that to 
all the piers, though the phrase suggested that, Nobody 
could dream of saying that all the piers of Waterloo 
Bridge are in a shattered condition, But in spite of scour 
and subsidence, the witnesses upon whom I rely will 
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argue that the condition of the bridge to-day is remarkably 
good, What is the true test of a pier being in a shattered 
condition ? The courses of the masonry of these piers are 
to-day horizontal, They have maintained their original 
alignment as set out by Rennie, ‘That is the real test of 
stability.”" 

Lord Crawford did not neglect to use the arguments 
and the actions of the authorities responsible for Waterloo 
Bridge against themselves. He pointed out that they did 
not hesitate to use the bridge as a factory for assembling 
the heavy steel girder which forms the large span of 
the temporary bndge; he reminded the Commission 
that the whole weight of the steel span was for a time 
supported entirely on the cutwater which these authorities 
deemed had completely failed, He went on to refer 
to the quality of the granite used in these words : 

“ Mow az to the granite and as to the material of which 
the bridge is made. Mr. Wilson, an engineer who has 
made a particular study of strengths and reastances of 
stone, will offer evidence as to the actual quality of the 
stonework, 

We shall argue, and we hope prove by our creshing 
tests, that the samples are more than adequate to carry the 
tresses imposed upon them, ‘There never would have 
been a suggestion to destroy this bridge if it had not been 
for the effect of scour,”" . 

Having dealt with this point, Lord Crawford continued 
with reference to the causes of the sinking in the piers, 
explaining how the scour of the nmver was the source 
of the trouble, and pointing out why this had so much 
increased since Rennie’s day. He went into close detail 
when he referred to the means by which the bridge could 
be maintained, explaining in a manner which any layman 
would understand how the foundations could be 
strengthened to effect this. He made it clear thar the 
engineers who had been engaged by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings gave advice according 
to their convictions and that they were prepared to 
modify ther conclusions should new information make 
that desirable. He azid : 

“Please let me make this clear, that these engineers, 
who are all experts, are quite prepared to consider argu- 
ments that stich and such a depth of foundation should be 
modified or that such and such a treatment of the super- 
structure is desirable ; there is no parti prs; all they are 
out to do 1s to prodime the most economical, the safest 
and the best conservative scheme for the bridge, and if the 
Commission have any doubt they obviously can ask con- 
tractors for their opinion ; a very short period, considering 
the amount of available dara, would suffice." 

But Lord Crawford is too wise a man to over-emphasise 
one side of a question. He quickly turned fram the 
structural to the trafic problem. He said : 

“Now as to the traffic. The proposed widening of 
Waterloo Bridge seems to assume, apart of course from 
the technical question of underpinning, that this is a bridge 
problem. ‘There is no real bridge problem in London, 
but there are many approach problems. Putney Bridge, 
we hear isto be widened. It is no earthly use widening 
Putney Bridge unless you revolutionise its tiresome 
approaches. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that if 
the bridgeheads were free, two-line bridges could almost 
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mect requirements. The reason is simple; it is because 
no Vehicle stops on a bridge or picks up or sets down 
n a bridge: no vehicle turns on a bridge: it is not 
impeded by cross-traffic, either pedestrian or vehicular, 
and that is why there is never a policeman on duty on a 
bridge. That, again, is why there ts surplus space, reserve 
trafic capacity on all these bridges.” 

He went on to pont out that it is not statistics of traffic 
on the bridges that ts needed mearly so much as the 
Statistics for the approach roads. “ "That,"" he said, “is 
the thing that matters.” 

He went over all the arguments which had been used 
in the attempt to prove that a wider bridee was needed 
where Waterloo Bridge now stands, and laid a good 
foundation for the technical experts who were to follow 
him in showing that to spend money in getting more 
crass river roadway here would be to spend it wastefully, 
He claimed that the money that 12 available should be 
devoted to a mew bridge at Charing Cross, but before 
coming fully to the arguments for this he gave some 
time to considering the claims made for building a new 
bridge near St. Paul's Cathedral. 

About this he said : 

““The promoters of the St. Paul's Bridge Bill can never 
have quite made up their minds whether they wanted the 
bridge for through traffic or local traffic, or else, if they 
tried to combine both objectives, their compromise will 
fail to attain either. | 

They say : “ We have got money ; let us build a bridge 
with it.” They do not ask what the traffic justification is, 
er how they are gomg to use the bridge. On the Surrey 
bank it is only 270 yards from Southwark Bridge ; it 
joins Southwark Bridge approach 400 yards from the river 
bank at Southwark Street. “There are fifty vards or there- 
abouts between those two bodge heads. That makes a 
very poor corner. If traffic existed to justify these twin 
bridges, you would create and new and serious focus of 
congestion at that point. But Southwark Bndge is. 
notorious for the paucity and the rarity of its trafhe. 
Sir Henry Maybury says, ** I see no possibility of making 
it more attractive.” He says, “ The bridge is extremely 
disappointing.” Beneath these mild and measured words 
we can read that the bridge is a perfectly hopeless, irre- 
deemable failure. It really is an astonishing spectacle of 
calm and of solitude in the midst of the busy world of 
the City. Is St. Paul's Bridge going to be more service- 
able ? Is tt going to make Southwark Bridge even more 
desolate ? Docs Southwark Bridge really require a bye- 
pass? That is what St. Paul’s Bridge is going to be. 
~ Now, if the City Corporation had been the sole bridge 
authority for London, it is unlikely that they would have 
constructed a bridge where Southwark Bridge now 1s ; 
still jess would they now recommend a second bridge 
check by jowl to it. Lf money has got to be spent in the 
City, it might be devoted to making Southwark Bridge 
serviceable by providing approaches ; but the real need 
of London lies elsewhere. As things are the hands of the 
City are tied; they operate under limiting statutes and 
trusts : their difficulties in a way are analogous with those 
of the London County Council. 1 very much sympathise 
with both these great public authorities in the difficulties 
they have to surmount. I hope P shall not be considered 
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disrespectful in saying that | wish the City would take the 
mitmtive im coming to the rescue of Greater London,” 

Finally, Lord Crawford ceased from criticising the 
proposals of the various individual authorities and turned 
to comsiructive suggestions, But the word “ criticism ” 
must not be taken to suggest that Lord Crawford spoke 
with any animus, for, whatever his feelings in the matrer 
may have been, his argument was courteous, studiedly 
detached, one might almost say planetary, the reasoning 
was $0 disinterested. When he did turn toa constructive 
policy it was to advocate the building of « new wide 
bridge at Charing Cross. He said: 

“What we want really is an outlet southwards vin Char- 
ing Cross ; that would help Waterloo traffic; that would 
help Westminster traffic—all the traffic which most conve- 
niently comes down via St. James's Street, the Haymarket, 
and “Trafalgar Square. Charing Cross Bridge would 
relieve Wellington Street blockade: ic would case this 
bridge here, and widening Waterloo Bridge will not make 
Charing Cross unnecessary. People are generally agreed 
that if a bridge were built at Charing Cross and Waverloo 
Bridge repaired at its present width, traffic requirements 
could be met for thirty years ; [ think for very much 
longer. But all this tome Charing Cross is crying for relief « 
that is where relef will be most fruitful ; that is where it js 
most wanted. Everything turns and hinges upon Charing 
Cross 


Charing Cross Bridge is the supreme need of London, 
and we say this even if more passenger traffic is carried 
underneath the river. A further advantage from our point 
of view would be that it would save Waterloo Bridge, We 
should avoid the msk to St. Paul’s Cathedral and any 
creation of fresh City congestion at St, Paul’s.”’ 

After Lord Crawford had finished giving his evidence 
he answered questions put to him by Lord Lee, the 
chairman of the Commission, and left the witness chair 
to the engineers who through the S.P.A.B. have been 
advising the Conference of Societies, 

THE PROPOSED ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 
PROOF OF EVIDENCE OF MR. ARTHUR KEEN. 

Mr. Anhur Keen, Vice-President R.1.B.A. and Chair- 
man of the Conference of Societies on whose behalf 
Lord Crawford gave evidence on 18 September, appeared 
before the Commission on § October. His Proof of 
Evidence was as follows :-— 

1 have read the Proof of Evidence of Sir Banister 
Fletcher, who is a member of our Conference, and it 
conveys the views of the Conference except in matters re- 
lating particularly to the City which are outside our scope. 

I wish to speak especially about Str. Paul's Cathedrul, 
both m relation to its structure and to maintaming the 
dignity of the most important building, with perhaps 
one exception, that we possess. | ) 

It is difficult to ascertain what is actually wrong with 
the fabric; opinions of those who have studied it very 
earefully differ very much; but the masonry of it is 


. full of cracks and settlements, and in the case of Waterloo 


Bridge cracks of far lesa significance are held to show 
that the piers are “ shattered," and must be taken down 
and rebuilt, even though the bridge is one of the finest 
examples of masonry in she kingdom. In the case 
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of St. Paul's the defect is being remedied by injecting 
cement into the interstices and inserting metal bars. 
Presumably this is found sufficient to insure stability, 
hut the difference of view in the two cases 1 Very dis- 
quieting, and certainly we are free to form our own 
judgment where authorities differ very much. I have 
had two opportunities given to me of secing from 
the scaffolding what is happening to the piers of St. 
Paul's. The Cathedral was built in great part of old 
stones saved from the medieval cathedral, used as 
rubble stone and faced with dressed Portland stone. 
The result of this is unequal resistance to strain, and the 
facing stone has come under enormous pressure. I 
have seen places where it has spalled off in great pieces 
two or three inches and more in thickness. 1 have seen 
numberless places where such defects have been repaired 
with new stone, and many places where the stone i 
found to be hollow at the back and ready to come away. 
The quantity of cement that ts being used is clear in- 
dication of the extent of the cracks and woids in the 
masonry. In our view this is a condition of things 
in which vibration is a great danger, and we regard it 
as a very serious thing that a stream of heavy trafic 
chould be brought against the east end of the Cathedral— 
a definite danger. Mr. Davidge pointed out to your 
Commission that vibration operates in unexpected ways, 
and 1s, in fact, not very well understood. It is a cunous 
fact that when Piccadilly Tube was formed, vibration was 
felt at the backs of the houses rather than at the front, 
although the backs were more distant from the tunnels, 
In @ letter to the Timer of 24 April 1924, Mr. G. W. 
Cobbe, who made borings in the soil under the Cathedral, 
deals with this question, and I attach a copy for the use 
of the Commission. I am aware that it is proposed to 
have a footpath 1s ft. in width against the cast boundary 
of the Cathedral, but such a space as this is scarcely 
worth discussing. ‘The ideal should be something 
approaching to a Cathedral Close. The traffic about the 
Cathedral has increased so greatly in volume and weight 
that out utmost effort should be directed to securing 
an abatement of it, if possible, and certainly to preventing 
further extension. | 
T it familiar with the road that runs north from the 
Cathedral: Aldersgate Strect and onwards through 
Islington, Holloway and Highgate to Barnet and the 
North. ‘The traffic on this road has increased enor- 
mously in recent years ; it is in very great part heavy traffic, 
and I can see no chance whatever of anything but con- 
tinued increase, To bring this traffic to St, Paul's 
Cathedral would, in our view, cause immediate and ever- 
increasing danger to the Cathedral. 1 believe that the 
time will come very soon when the police will have to 
control traffic far more than at present, and there are 
rwo on this road where traffic could well be diverted 
to a bridge at Charing Cross in order to by-pass the City 
altogether, ‘The first point is at the Archway Tavern, 
it Highgate, where Junction Road runs off through 
Kentish Town directly to Charing Cross, and the second 
is at the Nag’s Head, Holloway, where Parkhurst Road 
forms the continuation of Seven Sisters Road, which 
‘n turn comes from Herts and Essex. Parkhurst Road 
joins up at Camden Town with the road from Highgate 
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to Charing Cross, From the Archway Tavern to St. 
George's Circus, in South London, it is exactly the same 
distance by this route over a Charing Cross bridge as 
by Aldersgate Street and a St. Paul’s Bridge. TI think 
one route is as good as the other for general. traffic pur- 
poses. (‘The distance is five and a half miles.) In a 
similar way traffic to the South-east could be dramed away 
at Highbury by the New North Road and Hoxton to 
the Minories and Tower Bridge. In this way the need 
for o bridge at St. Paul's would be met to an extent, 

Il am asked to speak very emphatically about the 
architectural aspect of the matter. It 1s 50 important 
that I submit that the traffic question cannot be settled 
without reference to it. There 1s no question about the 
hold that St. Paul's Cathedral hos on the imagination of 
the public generally ; recent history shows this plainly ; 
it is appreciated as a very noble building by all, and its 
position in relation to the national history and life seems 
to be clearly understood. What is not so clearly under- 
stood is that the setting of a building is almost as important 
as the building itself. It has the same relation to a4 
building as the frame has to a picture: adding to or 
detracting from its effect and completeness. Durham 
Cathedral with College Green made into a football 
ground would lose a great part of the serene dignity 
that, more than anything else about it, impresses Us, 
and precisely the same argument applies to St. Paul's. 
There is nothing fanciful or merely sentimental about 
this; it is a definite fact that lies at the root of archi- 
tectural design—the sense of fitness. If a building is 
valuable for its beauty it is mere folly to injure it by 
vulgar or unfit surroundings, or by heavy and noisy 
trafic; and one is surprised that the City authorities, 
mindful as they are of the amenity of the City, should 
seem indifferent in this matter. Reference has already 
been made by Lord Crawford to the way in which the 
proposed bridge ignores St, Paul's Cathedral; refuses 
the axial lines: shirks it, in fact. The line of road, 
as planned, will be aimless and lop-rided ; the building 
developments which will follow the construction of the 
bridge and its approaches will have no relation in design 
to the Cathedral, and presumably no subordination 
to it. The scale of the Cathedral may suffer immeasur- 
ably by the proximity of towering structures of unsuit- 
able design. 

The surroundings of St. Paul's, as we know them at 
present, are haphazard and casual, but not especially 
aggressive in point of height. At any time the whole 
aspect of them may be changed, and great injury caused 
to views of the Cathedral, which at present possess 
extraordinary heauty and grandeur. 

Wren planned for a generous provision of space 
about the Cathedral, and order and distinction in the 
atrangement of it. ‘This space could not be given, 
and we cannot pomt to anything that has been done im 
this age towards attaining Wren's ideal; the present 
Act gives no power of controlling the buildings that 
may be erected on the east of the Cathedral if the block 
of buildings next to Old Change is removed, and | 
gather that even this, including itself, is not assured. 

It is not merely the concern of the Dean and Chapter 
as the constituted guardians of the building ; the public 
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interest is concerned in securing and safeguarding 
in every Way a very great national possession. Using 
words similar to those applied by Mr. Norman to Waterloo 
Bridge, I would say: “if itbe possible by any means " 
to secure so beautiful and famous a public monument 
from injury by adopting other means of transit, it is 
our duty to adopt such other means. 
THE PROPOSED ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 
SIR BANISTER FLETCHER’S EVIDENCE. 

On 5 October Sir Banister Fletcher, Vice-President 
R.LBLA. and a Member of the Court of Common 

ouncil, represented the Views of the members of the 
Common Council who are in opposition to the proposed 
Bridge. 

His ebjections summarised are as follows : 

(1) Town planning and traffic objections. 

(2) Financial objections. 

(3) Aesthetic objections. 

(4) St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Under No. 1 heading. He said that the bridge was not 
proved to be necessary, and that it would drive a wedge 
through the trade of the City which would do incalculable 
harm ; that it would provide a corridor right through the 
heart of the City, and would be intended to attract north 
and south trafic, which does not belong to the City, m 
order that such traffic may take a short cut from south to 
nerth Lendon, which would be contrary to the principles 
of all town planning authorities, and to those carried out 
by the Ministry of Transport, for, throughout the country 
on all main roads " by-passes “' are being made to carry 
traffic round the towns and not through them. The 
proper method of relieving north-south traffic would be 
by way of Blackfriars Bridge, the Tower Bridge and 
Vauxhall Bridge, all of which, according to Sir Henry 
Mavbury, were not carrying their full capacity. 

After dealing with the financial objections (No. 2) Sir 
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Banisterdealt with the wsthetic objections (No, 3), pointing 
out that the proposed bridge over Upper Thames Street 
and Queen Victoria Street, connected by some fifty vaulted 
tunnels—some measuring 30 feet high and 65 feet long, 
would result in a second insanitary area of the City—te., a 
veritable alum sumilar to that of the viaduct from St. 
Paul’s Station to Holborn Viaduct Station, The new 
scheme would spoil the eastern end‘ of Queen Victoria 
Street, which probably forms the most imposing entrance 
into the City of London, The iron bridges over Upper 
Thames Street and Queen Victoria Street as designed, 
resemble the existing iron bridge by St. Paul's Station, 
and are hideous, with no architectural expression. 

No. 4, St. Paul's Cathedral, Sir Banister said the 
most vital of all objections were the possible and un- 
known risk to St. Paul's. The Cathedral authorities, 
including Mr. Mervyn Macartney, the surveyor to 
the Cathedral fabric, contended that the underground 
work for the substructures in connection with roads 
and viaducts, right up to St, Paul’s Churchyard would 
threaten the foundation of the Cathedral by tending 
to drain off the water under the “ pot-earth " on which 
the Cathedral stands, and thus cause disturbance or subsi- 
dence. The possible danger to Wren's great masterpiece 
was so insidious, hidden and incalculable in extent that 
we should definitely refuse to run such @ serious risk, so 
long as there was a substantial amount of expert opinion 
aginst thus incurring such responsibility for the future 
of the Metropolitan Cathedral. . . . The proposal of Sir 
Henry Maybury to form a“ circus * at St, Paul's Cathe- 
dral would probably involve the demolition of buildings 
on the north side of the Cathedral, and would mean that 
the Cathedral would be encircled with heavy traffic, an 
appalling suggestion. 

The Royal Fine Art Commission had morcover 
unanimously pronounced agamsr the scheme, 
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Elements of Design & the Teaching of Building Construction 


CONFERENCE OF ‘TEACHERS AT THE R.I.B.A. 21 JULY tg26. 
BY PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON [F\] 


1, ‘Tse Attirope or THE TEACHER. 
EVER ‘at any time in history has there been 
& | such need for revision of theories of building. 
LON Architects and teachers especially are fast losing 
control of the wider issues of architecture, This truth, 
all the more serious in view of increased educational 
facilities, demands investigation, 

Putting aside ail predilections for the masterpieces 
of the past, of the integrity of which we are in agret- 
ment, there remains the adjustment of the technical 
side of building to the conditions of the moment and 
the future. We will not waste time discussing the 
merits of style, nor argue about points which are 
controversial and have no definite bearing on the 
subject before us. gle | 

Building can be classified under three groupings ; 
these are respectively civic, domestic, and ecclesiastic. 
At present most buildings are either one or the other 
of two things: (a) copybook studies of old work, 
(4) masses of material crudely arranged. There is 
very little fine building. me Lee! 

T'o meet the difficulties of combining art with science 
those who have specialised in the theory of construction 
have collected data relevant to known forms of con- 
struction, the idea presumably being to record the 
minor components used in building practice, as well 
as to offer precedents on a generous scale, We have, 
therefore, the spectacle of a mock system of architec- 
tural style totally unrelated to the system of construc- 
tion now in vogue. It is not going too far to say that 
architecture to-day does not express the realities which 
surround us; it is non-vital in the sense that it lacks 
anatomy ; it is decoration held in place by construction 
that is purely adventitious. Put briefly, constructors 
have been obsessed with the idea of providing a unt- 
versal system of construction, Pe or 

‘There are signs that the old order of things ts being 
slowly relegated in favour of methods which are more 
logical, It is becoming clear that construction must 
be taught as a branch of science intimately related to 
art. It is indivisible from art. — esptipt 

The architectural stylist begins with a pictorial 
conception of the building he is called upon to design ; 
he fits a plan to his picture and proceeds to the details 
af construction. The result is far from convincing. 
It is only fair to say that some extraordinarily good 
buildings have resulted from such copybook methods. 
Rut at best this procedure is style exploitation. 

Fine building, on the other hand, belongs to a 
different category. In the first place, it demands that 


all the parts of a fabric are sequential and harmonious. 
Because the plan has structural anatomy, the sections 
and the elevations are in sympathy. Under this system 
the attributes of construction, always subordinate to the 
building as a whole, are inherent m the volume of the 
spaces, as they are in the disposition of the walls. The 
building becomes reasonable in its expression by virtus 
of the requirements and their adjustment to a distin- 
guished sense of structural art. You will observe that 
selected atyle has not been mentioned ; neither has con- 
struction been referred to except as a subordinate 
issue. It is mot possible within the time at our disposal 
to do more than discuss one phase of the subject. If 
we deal this afternoon with domestic architecture alone, 
we shall gain a view-point which must lead to a proper 
estimation of the other branches into which architec- 
ture or building ts divided, 

There has been a considerable advance in recent 
years, particularly in the development of houses for the 
people. We have the evidence of the Government 
ciate schemes, of such communal centres as Welwyn, 
Dormanstown, and other places. The standard of 
living has improved, comforts have increased, But the 
advancement, good as it 1s in some particulars, has 
been accompanied by horrors which threaten the 
amenities of the countryside. Shoddy construction 
and false economy have, in the main, been responsible 
for the retrograde movement. 

We are living in an age when the true principles of 
building, save at the hands of a few architects, are almost 
totally ignored. The good work is overshadowed by 
growths which are pernicious and distressing. The 
task before the teacher is an enormous one. How, tor 
example, is common building to be controlled? Is tt 
within the power of a few individuals to reinstate a 
building vernacular which will be honest and pleasing 
in its varied expressions ¢ 

We are up against the demon of snobbery and the 
devil of unrest. ‘The mass of the people do not under- 
stand tidiness. They are opposed to restraint and sim- 
plicity, The old England of our forefathers is being 
subjected to indignities which spell ruin, and no amount 
of loose art talk will stem the tide. 

But you have not come here to listen to a jeremiad. 
The first suggestion to be made ts the immediate need 
to improve existing methods of teaching construction. 

No matter from what class the students are drawn, 
the best results can be achieved by relating the theories 
ef construction to actual building schemes, ‘There 
should be a closer reference to plans, Not only should 
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students be encouraged to a knowledge of bricks, 
timber, tiles, and Semtig & but examples of contem- 
porary planning should be taken as illustrations of 
building practice at its best. Every school should have 
a set of architects” plans for reference. There should 
be exercises in assembling masses of materials. Lec- 
tures should be given on the right way to treat finishings, 
and these talks might be accompanied by illustrations 
of examples of building which in every respect were 
beyond reproach. These methods have been followed 
at the Central School of Arts and Crafts with good 
results. ‘This first point might be summed up as the 
fulfilment of the theory of construction—namely, cause 
and effect. 

Il. Tat Onsenvaxce or Reciowat CHARACTERISTICS, 

There are teachers in this room from every part of 
the country, Most people are aware that every county 
in England during the past four hundred years has 
evolved building traits, especially in domestic work, 
which are purely local. In other words, the right use of 
local materials has produced a vernacular suited to the 
district. The railway upset this pleasant evolution, 
and that which the railway left unspoiled is now 
endangered by the employment of substitute materials, 

The use of local materials must be more closely 
observed. In this the past offers many lessons. There 
is no reason to be slavish and to indulge in copybook 
exercises. ‘The broad principles alone need considera- 
tion. It is unfortunate that the ordinary treatise on 
construction ignores such essentials, 

TT. Tse Locic or Srructurat PLANNixc. 

The plan is the determining factor in teaching the 
elements of design and construction. It has been 
argued that we know everything that is to be known 
about structure. But do we? There is so much 
crude building as to cause doubt. If teachers of con- 
struction go about their several tasks in the right way, 
they will lead their men to think of planning and con- 
struction as providing the very fibres of fine building. 
Let them begin with simple exercises, constructing 
circles, squares, and octagonal forms in brick, stone, or 
timber, Let the student follow on by roofing these 
geometrical figures and so proceed to combinations of 
forms. If a student plans and details the construction 
of one small house during his term of studies, he will 
have gained a better idea of the theory of building than 
another who prepares an endless number of plates of 
camatructional details. Here, again, lectures on the 
great buildings of the past, describing the anatomy of 
the plans, will be of the utmost value. 

IV. Fre Boitprnc. 

The aim of teaching construction is not wholly 
achieved if the issue of distinguished building is ignored. 
Do not run away with the idea that this term mmplies 
grandiose architecture. Remember we are discussing 
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domestic work, By fine building is meant work which 
is humane, orderly, reasonable, and economical. How 
often is a wall considered merely as a wall, a window as 
a glazed Fa a doorway as an entrance, without 
regard to the grouping of these parts or their relation- 
ship the one to the other? Ornament, bay windows, 
top-heavy chimney caps, and awkward roofs do not 
make for finesse in building. Neither could we consider 
plate glass, glazed brickwork, or Welsh tiles out of 
their proper environment. There is no better illus- 
tration of crude building than that offered by the 
advertisement page of the Evening News, which on 
occasions reveals a hundred crude cuts of hideous 
bungalows and treacherous houses for the enticement 
of the unsuspecting. 


V. Grovuprnc anp AMENITIES. 

Teachers of construction must not consider their 
duties complete unless attention is given to the elemen- 
tary principles of grouping. Every teacher should be 
a town planner. His conception of the structural 
system should apply to the arrangement of houses in 
groups, He should preach to his men, who will be 
builders in the future, urging the necessity of building 
on sites away from main roads leading into towns. 
He should dwell on the importance of preserving 
local landmarks, and should encourage his men to 
regurd the grouping of houses and cottages as a high 
moral responsibility, This idea is capable of many 
interpretations. It is part of the theory of design 
and construction. It has been successfully pursued 
by municipal authorities and private owners. Hut 
notwithstanding good examples, as far as legislation 
goes to-day, the most beautiful spot in the country is 
at the mercy of any carpenter or amateur builder who 
is bent on emulating a design from one of the current 
technical papers. _ | 

VI. Prine anp Srmapricity, 

The question of snobbery has already been touched 
upon. People like to imitate that section of the social 
strata which they consider immediately above them. 
Thus the wife of the clerk likes a bay window because 
the bank manager's wife has a bow window. Hence 
houses with bay windows facing one another, the 
endless gable rows, the absurd railings and the in- 
sanitary front garden. When, as at Welwyn, the 
houses are kept simple it is not the artisan who 
looks upon the result with favour, but the highbrow 
fraternity. How different things were a hundred 
years since! Then there were few ugly cottages, 
You will begin to agree that design and construction 
include the consideration of pride. We desire build- 
ing, a8 a structural art, to level things up, not to 
degrade things to a common level, Many a shoddy 
nest of cottages recently erected in every county is 
foredoomed to become a country slum within the 


= 
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next decade or so. People have no real pride in 

shoddy building. 

VII. Tue Vatve or tHE EXTERNAL QUALITIES OF 
Ovp Wore as a Guipe To Mopern Expression. 
The eye is the amall circle that takes in effects. 

We receive many impressions subconsciously. It 

is clear that whether we acknowledge our indebted- 

ness to the past or not, we are continually being 
influenced by its internal evidence. The danger is 
that some fall in love with the past to such an extent 
that they become Meduevalists or Georgians. Then we 
have artists skilled tn faking and reproducing. In some 
ways architectural practice to-day is strangely akin 
to the trade which flourishes in the Tottenham Court 
Road and elsewhere. There are others who are blind 
to the past. They have no idea of its values, of the 
pale tints which pass for commonplaces, of the minutiz 
of history which colour the intricate tapestry. Ruskin 
once made an illuminating contribution to architec- 
tural theory—at feast it was one of the few that reached 
down to our level. Ketferring to the plain stone 
houses of the Lake District, he said these belong to 
the true spirit of architecture. Old buildings exactly 
reflect the tendencies of the age in.which they were 
produced, They carry the assay mark of Gothic, 

Tudor, or Classic. We are prone to admire them for 

their architectural character alone. But investigation 

proves the treatment of the material, the pitch of 
the roof, the weathering of the caves, the local 
treatment of detail, to be of a more lasting order than 
the twirls and conceits of style. [ am not going so 
far as to say that style does not blend with regional 
traits. The point I wish to make is that regional 
traits are superior to acquired style. ‘Therefore the 
treatment of material in masses offers a constant which 
never becomes old-fashioned. 

VIII. CrarrsmMansHip AND «THE MACHINE. 

A hundred years since craftsmanship was general, 
Miscellaneous Birmingham foods, in spite of Messrs, 
Boulton and Watt, evidenced skill, Craftsmanship 
being common, few troubled themselves about it. 
Good work was expected from every workman. 
Most things were produced by hand, 

The art of the Victorian age represented the 
gradual decay of the small craftsman. By the year 
8st the machine had gained the victory. Then 
followed the isolated efforts of Ruskin, William 
Morris, Philip Webb, and others to revive handicraft. 
You can have good craftsmanship to-day if you are 

repared to pay for it, just as you can obtain rare 
fruits out of season. The newer craftamanship belongs 

to the machine. It is precise in its parts and has a 

rigidity of expression in sympathy with this age. We 

have to admit the machine, and that means the sup- 
pression of the imdividwal. Between the architect, 
with his drawing board learning, and the machine 
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with its smoothing capacities, building in some mani- 
festations has the quality of starched linen. Mr. 
Spooner, however, has shown wus that jomery can be 
produced to-day the equal of antique work. It is 
still possible to get splendid bricks, and the treatment 
of stone is still understood. Allowance must be 
made for the vast scale on which building is under- 
taken to-day. Teachers must explain the difficulties 
to their students and tell them that building does not 
finish with the drawing board. My advice to you is, 
in spite of the machine, do not let your regard for 
craftsmanship. die out. The men who work on 
buildings need gingering up. It would be a little 
unusual for an architect to-day to assemble the work- 
men and explain his building to them, and to ask for 
their co-operation in every part, But this, you will 
apres, 1s what ts wanted. 
IX. STANDARDISATION OF DETAIL. 

Contrary to expectation, this is a good quality. 
All the great periods of building have been noted for 
the uniformity as well as the excellence of the detail. 

If we study the 18th century, early, middle or late, 
we shall find the joinery of each period standardised. 
The six-panclled door introduced by Inigo Jones 
remained as a constant form of design from the time 
of Charles the Second to the middle of the roth 
century. 

Joinery of standardised design was at its best at the 
end of the 18th century. I have never scen better 
joinery than that worked for Sw John Soane and 
Henry Holland. Standardisation as a principle admits 
of varieties which give piquancy and individuality. 
Now is it not strange that most books on construc- 
tion avoid this issue? Some of the early editions of 
Rivington were fuller in this respect. Some writers 
on the subject of construction have heen so eager to 
meet current fashion that they have evolved a system 
foreign to the best principles of building, Their 
views are polvglot. Here I know I am on very 
dangerous ground. 

A. Repropucrion of Pestop Work To BE AVOIDED. 

This point has already been partially dealt with. 
Construction does provide a key for advancing the 
character of joinery, masonry and brickwork, as 
it does for design in general. Essentially is this the 
case when the modern conditions of planning are 
observed, “ You are not debarred from studying old 
work, but don’t stage it; otherwise we must all dress 
in costume.” 

AI. ‘Tue Revival, or tHe Apprexticesuip SyvsTem. 

No trade can expect to flourish without a constant 
supply of recruits. ‘he building industry, the oldest 
in the world, takes in by far the greatest number of 
unskilled people, Guilds, polytechnics and other 
teaching centres in large towns have done much to 
remedy the evil. Inthe remote country districts the 
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apprenticeship system has almost died out, with the 
result that the stream of young artificers who formerly 
came into large towns for work has practically ceased. 
Boys prefer to become fourth-rate clerks or shop 
assistants rather than lose esteem by learning a trade. 
Teachers of construction have it in their power not 
only to train men in the subject of construction, but 
to advise on the nature of a calling, A boy equipped 
with theoretical knowledge will make a better artificer 
if he combines his school work with the handling of 
tools. Here is a point worthy of the attention of 
the T.ULC, 
AIL. THE Sociat Aspect. 

If building generally was good when the population 
consisted of 12 millions, why does it fail to please when 
the population ts 40 millions? Here is a subject 
for the Institute Essay Medal. I do not pretend to 
be in a position to answer the question. 

If we could succeed in leading opinion to a fit 
sense of what good building is, this country would in 
every way be better. 

The standards of living have changed : people are well 
dressed to-day. It is hard to distinguish the shop 
girl from the lady of fashion, It is rare to find youths 
in town or country without respect for their appearance 
on Sundays. But the standards that apply to an 
appreciation of clothes are not considered when houses 
are in question. During the last decade there has 
been a notable advance in design where the building 
of new houses has been controlled by expert advice. 
But we have been faced with un evil as bad as the 
efforts of the speculative builder a quarter of a century 
since. You will at once think of the small cottages 
and bungalows in your districts. What a reproach to 
our so-called civilisation such things are ! 


AIT. Co-operation oF Burcping ann Financtan 
INTERESTS. 

Regarding small property, collective effort was to 
be preferred to individual enterprise. The old system 
which permitted a carpenter working with a fourth- 
rate aa Aes to become a man of property was not 
extinguished by the war. [tis true we do not suffer 
quite so acutely from catalogue building, but on the 
other hand the rise of cost has brought forth other 
evils which are just as bad. ° Builders to-day are not 
prepared to butid houses for wise men to live in. 
Municipal enterprise is a good thing. The example 
of the London County Council is to be admired. 
People are so busy looking after ther daily bread that 
they are forced to let others think for them in all 
questions of housing. ‘The main issue is the control 
of designs. I submit that the local authority, often 
advised by local surveyors and engineers, does not 
fulfil all the obligations required. The drainage may 
be good, but the pictorial effect is anathema, Although 
you may control taste by training workmen, you 


cannot entirely influence public freedom, which is 
at the mercy of every wind that blows. 
AIV. Tre Communat Sense. 

As we touch on these points so we begin to see how 
they are interrelated. Like craftsmanship, old village 
life is giving place to a fusion of interests which 
breaks down local boundaries. Each new develop- 
ment, whether in the suburbs of London or of any 
great city, represents an attachment of interests rather 
than a new village in embryo. It is like the design 
of a patchwork quilt in which fragment is added to 
fragment without regard to intrinsical design. Very 
often new centres are planned without shops or any 
other interest than the houses. There is, moreover, 
no consideration given to space for legitimate expan- 
sion. Surely it should be a distinction to live in a new 
centre, and not merely a penance to be attached to 
another collection of streets. Such developments, 
considered largely, should all form part of the system 
of reform. 

The best of the small houses which can be termed 
modern are distinguished by reasonableness. ‘They are 
neither over-grown cottages nor arty essaysin material. 
At Welwyn the regional characteristics of Hertfordshire 
have been followed. The houses are simple, the 
windows justly proportioned, the doors object-lessons 
m simplicity. ‘Che detail has been standardised. In 
addition some of the houses have been grouped in 
threes on terrace lines which have novelty. I have 
an especial liking for Welwyn because its expression 
as a community centre is unaffected ; moreover, for 
teaching purposes it is an example of how design and 
construction should be blended, | 

| AV. Tue Banninc or Buncatows, 

We can say of this form of building as the Cornish 
fisherman remarked about pilchards: ““ When they 
are good, they are only middlin’, and when they be 
bad they are horrid,” 

In the first place the Englishman does not like to 
sleep at the ground level. The foreigner does not 
mind. Secondly, a bungalow is just as costly as a two- 
floored cottage, Thirdly, it is vile because it admits of 
substitute materials. You are all familiar with the 
cabins in Ireland, the toll houses on the roads, and 
the lodges to noblemen's parks. Under certain con- 
ditions these small one-storeyed dwellings have 2 
charm, Buta village of such contraptions, displaying 
fifteen acres or so of substitute roofing, in the Cots- 
wolds, in Westmorland, Yorkshire, or any other part 
of the country, when local material can be had in 
abundance, amounts to an abomination. 

To conclude, we have to discuss the broadest ISSUES, 
to free our minds of academic learning, to avoid the 
jargon terms of architecture and to deal with realities. 
The fact that we desire to better things means that 
improvement is within reach, 
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BOOKS ILLUSTRATING THE EXHIBITION OF 
DECORATIVE ARTS, PARIS, rozs. 
Pateae is a striking diversity of opinion as to the merit 
of the buildings and exhibits that composed the Paris 

Exhibition of 1925, but its importance as 2 symptom 
can scarcely be questioned. ‘The extent of the interest 
aroused is proved by the number of works on the subject 
issued by publishing firms in France* and ¢lzewhere, 
and of these the R.1.B_A. Library now possesses a fully 
representative selection. 

Bitiments et Jardins' forms the most complete general 
record of the exhibition. [t ts a bound volume of one 
hundred excellent photogravure plates prefaced by an 
essay by M. Roux Spitz and series of descriptive notes 
amc plans. Nothing of any moment, mteriors apart, is 
mussing, and though gardens form a relatively small part 
of the whole, they are nor the least interesting section. 
But the very urban site of the exhibition did not provide 
much space for gardens, gua gardens, and the most 
valuable lesson provided was the skilful use of shrubs 
and flowers as part of the considered decoration of build- 
ings. 4 telling example of this was the green cresting 
of the pavilion of the Galeries Lafayettes, which was 
equally valuable as form and as colour. 


EL’ Archutecture Office et Les Pavillons* is one of a pair 
of portfolios of platea. ‘The subjects are selected by 
M., Patout, and the first 1s devoted to the national contri- 
bution to the exhibition, and includes such important 
works as the interior of the Grand Palais and the theatre 
of the Perret brothers. The second, which | believe 
the library possesses, deals with the Foren section, and 
together the portfolios provide the cheapest adequate 
record of the exhibition which is obtainable. 

Ensembles Mobilters2 second and third series, and 
Interieurs en Couleurs’ serve as a complement to the 
previous volumes, The first mentioned are folios, each 
containing thirty-two photogravure plates arranged by 
M. Maurice Dufrene, who contributes an essay of which 
the there. ia the ensemble, ‘This collaboration of artists 
and craftsmen for the achievement of a unified impression 
was, to many, the most notable success of the exhibition, 
and while that impression was in many cases too powerful 
for British tastes the technique that produced it is well 
worthy of study and record. Colour, which played so 
important a part in these interiors, is difficult to register 
accurately, nor are the fifty plates in the second volume 
colour photographs. But a watercolour impressions 
of the designers’ intentions they fll a gap and supplement 
the photographs and as studies in colour they are in many 
cases delightful. ‘The grand salon in the Ruhlman house 
with its blending of greys, blues, mauves, browns and 
reds is masterly, but such delicate colour as the pale gold 
dining room of Lalique has defied the skill of the draughts- 


®French Books: Exposition des Aris Décoratifs, Paris, 1925, 
1. Bdétoments et Jordi. Mi. Roux Spatz. Edition: Albert 
LAMY Paris, 1gRS< £2. 
. L'Architecture Officielle et fos Pavillons. P. Patout, 
Edition : Ch. tere Paris. 055. 
3. Ensembles Motiliers, 2me and gme Séries: Maurice 
Dufrenc. Edition: Ch. Moreau. Pars. - 
es Intérteurs en CGouleurs. Preface par Léon Deshairs. 
Edition : Albert Levy. Parts, £2 69. 


‘displayed and their setting. 


_ here shown at its best. 
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The more specialised aspects of the exhibition are 
not meglected. Devantures, Vitrines, Installations des 
Magazins{ by René Fierbet, covers: the very important 
contribution which the exhibition made to the art of 
displaying goods, Specially notable in the shop front 
designs illustrated is the scale relation between articles 
The intrinsic charm of the 
shop is rarely allowed to steal the interest from the goods, 
though some of the tronwork of the doors and screens 
is in itself admirable. ‘Thia branch of design is dealt 
with in La Ferronerte Moderne," by M. H. Clowzot, and 
it seemed to many of us that French craftsmanship was 
The superb work of such artists 
as MM. Edgar Brandt is now too well known to require 
comment, and there are few of the thirty-six plates in this 
portiolio that do not provide some inspiration. 

Finally, there is M. H. Rapin’s Le Sculpture Décoratve 
Moderne,* which is not entirely concerned with the work 
of the exhibition. It deals chiefly with the more archi- 
tectural and decorative types of sculpture, and mone of 
the examples shown is of the “ extreme left.” They 
range from the serious work of Bourdelle through the 
beautifully cut stonework of Binguet to the lighter 
decorations of Sue ct Mare, and they display a vitality 
and interest that are far removed from the prevailing 
dullness of so much of the sculpture of this country. _ 

Joun Munsay Eastros [4]. 


Correspondence 
BROADCAST CRITICISM. 
21 Sujffoth Street, Poll Mell Fart, London, SW 1, 


22 Seprember 1g26, 
To the Editor, Jounwat R.I.B.A. 

Sim,—After listening to Professor Reilly's condem- 
nation of the new Regent Street “ broadcasted ™ last 
week, I suggested to the B.B.C, that, in justice to those 
responsible for the new buildings, some defence of 
this achievement should receive equal publicity. 

Replying to this suggestion the B.B.C., while ad- 
mitting that there may be many arguments which 
could be produced for “ broadcasting ” views divergent 
from those expressed by Professor Reilly, regrets that 
time is unavailable for further discussion on this subj 

It is, in my opinion, greatly to be deplored that the 
exceptional publicity effected by wireless should be 
employed for the purpose of influencing, in one 
direction only, public opinion upon debatable matters, 
and I therefore suggest that the B.B.C. be requested 
by the Institute to broadcast a defence, by one of its 
members, of the new Regent Street—Yours faithfully, 

James Ransome | F.). 


§. Devantures, Vitrines, Installations de Magasins i 
Paris. 


iton, René Herbst. Edition: Ch. Moreau, F 
6. La Ferroneri¢ Moderne. H. Clouzot, Edition : Ch. 
Moreau. Paris. bg, 


7. La Seulpture Decorative Moderne, tére Séri H. Rapin. 
Edition: Ch. Moreau, Paris, 15s, ee Ss 
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Somers Clarke e 
SURVEYOR TO THE Fanric or St, Paci’s CaTHEpRAL. 
BY MERVYN MACARTNEY [F.], F.S.A. 


By the death of Somers Clarke the select band of 
architects trained under the old system of master and 
pupil has sustained a heavy loss. He and his partner, 
Jj. T. Micklethwatte, were contemporaries in Sir 
‘Gilbert Scott's office, together with Street, Sedding, 
Niven, Stevenson, Bodley, Sir Thomas Jackson and a 
host of other men who distinguished themselves in 
architecture and whose influence has extended down to 
the present day. They all had Gothic leanings, and 
throughout his life Somers Clarke never missed an 
opportunity of making critical allusions to Classic 
design and construction, his pet aversion being pilas 
ters. His dislike was really illogical, as the Gothic 
designers used similar forms, such as engaged columns, 
for precisely the same objects—viz,, to strengthen a 
wall or to Freak up a fat surface with shadow. 

Somers Clarke was the son of a Brighton solicitor of 
eminence in that town and town clerk for fifty years. 
He was meant to follow his father’s profession, but 
quickly deserted the study of legal intricacies for the 
pen of the draughtsman. He did a great deal of church 
work m Brighton, which was then entering on a period 
of great prosperity, 

His principal works were ; 

st. Martin's Church, Brighton, (A very fine design.) 

Addition of two disles and chancel to Purish (Church, 
Brighton. 

Restoration of St. Nicholas’ Church, Brighton. 

St, Mary's Church, Stretton, Burton-on-Trent. 

Church of St. John the Divine, Gainsborough, Lincs. 

Reid's Hotel, Madeira. 

He also did a considerable amount of domestic work, 
amongst his largest houses being “ Sandrock,”” Hay- 
ward's Heath; other houses are at Wargrave and 
Hildenborough. 

He was a very complete church architect, He knew 
all about the construction of an organ, and was himself 
no mean performer on that instrument, He represented 
a type of church architect now fast dying out: he was 
a learned antiquary and a great ecclesiologist. 

nm igoo he Was appointed Survevor of Chichester 
Cathedral and held this post until 1g22, 

In 1897 Somers Clarke was made Surveyor of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and in 1900 his partner, J, T’. Mickle- 
thwaite was made Surveyor of Westminster Abbey 
—a unique distinction for two partners. Their 
eminence in architecture as well as in ecclesiology 
made their selection appropriate. But troublous 
times for Somers Clarke were in store, Sir William 
Richmond had been appointed to decorate St, Paul's, 
and his adoption of mosaic did not meet with universal 
commendation. John Bentley, John Sedding and other 


members of the Art Workers’ Guild rose in opposition 
to this scheme. They agitated incessantly and finally 
got the Guild to condemn the proposed extension of the 
introduction of mosaic decoration to the Dome, and it 
was largely through their action that the scheme was 
modthed, and finally abandoned, 

Somers Clarke's health obliged him to spend half 
the year in Egypt, and this led to complications in the 
execution of his duties, Micklethwaite was a very 
efficient partner, but difficult, In consequence trouble 
broke out over the electric lighting installation, the work 
in the Chapel of Saint Michael and Saint George, and 
the completion of the decoration scheme, He was 
unfortunate in having to deal with two martinets in 
connection with the Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, in the persons of Sir William Baillie Hamilton 
and Sir Montagu Ommanney, The former was an 
overbearing Scotsman connected with a ducal house, 
and the other a retired Royal Engineer, a man of 
meticulous exactitude. Eventually matters became so 
strained that Somers Clarke, whose health was already 
giving him some trouble, decided to resign from St. 
Paul's, and soon afterwards he retired to Exypt, where 
he was much respected as a capable, fair-dealing 
architect, who used his abilities to the benefit of native 
and foreigner alike. 

He took an enormous interest in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and did some very useful work there, notably in the reset- 
ling of the floor and roof of the west portico, in the as- 
phalting of the cornices, and in drafting the rerulations 
for interments in the Crypt. He also took down and reset 
the gable over the south transept, and at one time 
proposed to put a“ straitjacket round the drum of 
the Dome," ‘This is a much debatable subject, and one 
on which no conclusions have been arrived at, He was 
also responsible for the completion of the Stevens 
Memorial to the Duke of Wellington, by placing 
the equestrian statue on a pedestal on the top of the 
columns, | 

Mis recent correspondence shows that he would have 
been glad to have carried out considerable schemes of 
repair on the Cathedral fabric, but was deterred by 
lack of funds. 

The decoration of the Chapel of Saint Michael and 
Saint George was a favourite occupation of his, and 
owing to the lack of space he found that a great deal 
af planning and compromise was necessary for the 
execution of any effective design, By far the most satis- 
factory work that he did at St, Paul’s was the installa- 
tion of the electric light. He took infinite pains over the 
details of this task, and many models were made for 
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him before the work was completed. It was carried out 
by Bensgm, of New Bond Street. 

He also was a generous benefactor to the Cathedral, 
paying, for example, out of his own pocket for the rail- 
ing on the main cornice. This is generally considered 
an efror, aa it destrovs the profile of the cornice, but it 
is undoubtedly a great advantage for the workmen, 
The numerous letters received from him during the 
last thirteen or fourteen years show an absorbing inter- 
est in the history of the preservation of the Cathedral ; 
and the continuous contributions which he sent in 
response to each of the three appeals issued on behalf of 
the work since 1913 are another instance of his 
generosity. | 

He died in Egypt, full of years, at the age of eighty- 
five. His friends will not soon forget his attractive per- 
eonality—the vivacity of thought and style ond the 
strong expressions of opinion which did not conceal his 
kindnessof heart, his penetration, or his shrewd common 


a Obituary 


SIR CHARLES TAMLIN RUTHES. 
By Dre. Ravmaxo Unwi [F.]. 

Tt was about 1907 that I first met Charles Ruthen, 
when visiting Swansea in connection with the plans for 
the layout and building of a cottage exhibition on the 
Town Hill estate of the Corporation ; he was then keenly 
interested in the housing question, and to the end of lus 


sadly curtailed life he maintained his zeal for the improve-— 


ment of housing conditions for the people. “The son 
of Mr. John Ruthen, he was born in 1871, and articled 
in due course to Mr. Matthew Hall, of South Shields. 
It was in Swansea, however, that he started practice, 
and he there carried out many buildings of sarees sites 

1 came specially known in connection. with note! 
Seaeailand remodelled several well-known London 
hotels. 

a the war he rendered great assistance to the 
Government in the honorary and onerous posts to which 
he was appointed in connection with the invidious work 
of apportioning the inadequate office accommodation 
available among the ever growing number of new Govern- 
ment departments and fresh officials. In this work 
his expert knowledge of buildings and accommodation, 
combined with his great organising and business capacity, 
enabled him to do service of the highest value to the 
country, and led to his ultimate appointment as Consult- 
ing Honorary Chief Inspector of Government -Accom- 
modation. ‘The value of his services in this and other 
directions was acknowledged by the knighthood conferred 
upon him in 1919. In April 1921, Sir Alfred Mond, 
the new Minister of Health, called him tothe Ministry as 
Honorary Director General of Housing to help in giving 
cfiect to the changed policy in regard to housing which 
the Government then adopted, He again took up with 
veal and catried out with great ability another tusk not 
less difficult and thankless than those he had wrestled 
with during the war. He retained this post until the 
‘tiness which so sadly terminated his life obliged him to 
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relinquish active work, Sir Charles Ruthen served on 
numerous Government Cormmittees dealing with the 
cost and construction of buildings, He took great 
interest in special methods of building construction ; 
and his call to the Presidency of such bodies as the 
Society of Architects, the Instirution of Structural 
Engineers, and the Institute of Arbitrators indicates the 
extent to which his abilities and character were appre- 
ciated by those expert colleagues with whom he was 
associated in diverse fields of activity. A genial per- 
sonality, he was a-good colleague to work with, and his 
loss. 19 widely regretted, 


GEORGE WITTET [Ff]. 
By Jn. Beco LF.] 

It is one of the harsh penalties of service in “* Greater 
Britain “* that a man abroad is almost invariably denied 
that authoritative recognition by the Se pianinntaldy 
organs of professional opinion which is nghtly enough 
valued by the sane and normal man. It is a grave 
defect of our system of British Architecture that. with 
all its many virtues, this evidence of over-centralization 
should be so marked a feature of professional life, 

George Wittet went to Bombay in Government 
service in 1904. He has just died there after twenty 


years of brilliant work, during which he designed and 


carried out a vast number of major building projects. 
Their aggregate number and size would have made a 
practice for a Lutyens, a Lorimer or a Baker, with 
enough left over for half a dozen smaller fry, and 
I declare that in quality they are not inferior to 
the average of these great Masters of Architecture. 
Yet his name is hardly known. It does not appear 
in Who's Who i Architecture, He cannot have left 
much money, for his earnings were moderate. He had 
no “ K™ or other of the “ honours" which fall in 
plenty on the just {and unjust) of Indian officialdom. 

George Wittet served his articles in the office of 
Mr. Heiton of Perth, He then came to Edinburgh 
and was for a number of Vears associated with Mr., 
now Su, G. Washington Browne, His southward 
movement had reached no further than Mr, Brierley's 
office in York when in 1904 I found him and took 
him to Bombay as my assistant. Three years later, on 
my own translation to Simla, he was appointed my 
“acting " successor, being confirmed “ Consulting 
Architect to the Bombay Government " some months 
thereafter, In igrg he gave up Government service 
for more lucrative work under one of the Tata schemes, 
but was induced to return to his old appointment 
about a vear ago. 

His chief works have been the “ Gateway of India,” 
the “ Prince of Wales Museum of Western India,” the 
College of Science, the Custom House, all in Bombay ; 
the Agricultural College and the Central Government 
Offices at Poona, carried out by him after some measure 
of collaboration with myself in design. He has built 
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innumerable offices, court-houses, bungalows, flats, 
etc., ete., both in Bombay itself and throughout the 
Presidency, and his works, from their virile character 
and ability, have had an influence over the whole Indian 
sub-continent that has been equalled by the work of 
no other architect. 

Wittet had an intuitive grasp of architectural require- 
ments that amounted to genius, a fine sense of scale 
and composition, a never-failing but duly restramed 
invention, an immense appetite for work and, not the 
least important, an arresting personality that could 
sweep away difficulties, reconcile divergent interests 
and inspire the most lethargic with a spirit of enthu- 
siastic co-operation. “The tragedy of his death, while 


still under §0, is one of the most nearly commonplace | 


of the events of his remarkable career in India. 
THE STANDARD OF NATURAL LIGHTING IN 
TOWNS. 
Horron v. Beatrice (az TL.R. 701). 

The Judgment in the above case has not, [ think, 
been noted in the JovurnwaL. It would, however, appear 
to be of interest to architects in determining an 
important point which has hitherto left scope for con- 
siderable and sometimes expensive difference of opinion. 

‘The case come before the Court for the not unusual 
reason that the owner building considered that his neigh- 
bours ought to put up with a degree of obstruction which 
had become fairly general in the centre of a busy manu- 
‘facturing town, and consequently had disregarded their 

SR aie and proceeded with his acheme until stopped by 
nyunction, 

From the wording of the Judgment it is obvious that 
there was little or no real conflict of technical evidence. 
The main defence to an allegation that the plaintiffs’ 
premises would be lefe with insufficient light for ordinary 
purposes was that they would be no worse off than the 
majority of their neighbours. 

From this counsel developed the customary defence 
that dwellers in towns must put up with the average 
eonditions of the neighbourhood, and that an action for 
nuisance due to inadequate light could no more succeed 
in a crowded and overbuilt town than could an action for 
nuisance from smell succeed in the neighbourhood of 
the tannernes of Bermondsey or an action for nuisance for 
noise near the Clyde shipbuilding yards. 

To this defence the Judgment is directly addressed. 
It declared that “ the standard of hghting required to 
eliminate the existence of a nuisance was of necessity an 
absolute standard, as the human eye required the same 
light for reading or sewing in Wolverhampton asin May- 
fair." 

The case was reported briefly in the Lore Timer of 
31 July last, and a long leading article upon it appears in 
the issue of the same periodical of 7 August. 

Opinions may and undoubtedly do differ amongst 
architects as to the extent to which building in overbuilt 
towns should be restricted by the necessity for leaving 
minima of adequate light to neighbouring premises ; but 
there can be no question as to the value of such a clean-cut 
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decision upon one of the few moot points in the present 
law now left by recorded judicial decisions. 

Building owners at least know or can ascertain more or 
leas precisely where they are, and can frame their schemes 
accordingly. This is one of the greatest advantages of 
settled law laid down in careful detail in numbers of con- 
curring and recorded judgments. 

It would appear to be open to question whether it 
would be i es advantageous for all light disputes to 
be settled by arbitrators, who would presumably be 
bound by no judgments except their own opinion, whose 
decisions would be subject to. no appeal, and would not be 
recorded or probably even reported. 

One of the most fertile causes of all disputes between 
neighbours is uncertainty as to each other's precise 
rights. Preacy J. L.. WaLonam. 


R.A, ORDINARY GENERAL MEETINGS, 
SESSION co26—27. 
Mondays at & p.im., except where otherwise stated. 
rg26. 
November 1.—INAUGURAL MEETING: 
Address at §.30. 

Newember 15.—GENERAL MEETING : 
Trathe,” by H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

December 13.—GenrnaL Mererixc: *“* The Work of 
Leonard Stokes,” by George Drysdale [F.]. 

1927. 

January 7—GexenaL Meerinc ; “ Mosaics,"" by Boris 

January 17—GexFRAL Mererinc: Award of Prizes 
and Fee ar ES : Criticism by Robert Atkinson [F.] on 
work submitted. 

January 31.— GENERAL Meetisc: President's address 
to Students at $.30. Presentation of prizes. 

February 28.— GENERAL MEETING : “ Organisation and 
Cost of the Building Industry in America,” by Harvey 
Corbett [F.]. ; 

Morch 14.—GENERAL Meerinc: “ Modern French 
Architecture,"’ by Howard Robertson [F.]. 

April 11,—GevenaL Meetinc: “ The Planning of 
East Kent,” by Professor Patrick Abercrombie [F.]. 

‘Way 16.— GenenaL Meetine : “* Modern Hospital Plan- 
ning’; (a) “* English Hospitals,” by H. Percy Adams [F.); 
(4)** American Hospitals," by Lionel G. Pearson [F,]. 

May 30—GeENERAL Meeting: “ Devonshire House 
Buildings,” by Thomas Hastings [H.CAf_), 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSURANCE, 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society has recently 
negotiated the followmg insurances through its agency — 
£1,467— Deferred Children’s Assurance. | 

{/20,000—Fire risk on building in course of erection. 
£25 ,000—Do, 
oO ease Protection, 
. f insurances are in process of going through, 
it is earnestly hoped that architects will ates the Se 
their warm support in the coming Session, 
SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 
The museum will be open free on * vs and 
Fridays in October from 10.30 a.m. to 5 pam, anil fas 
November from 10.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. | 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AND DOMINION 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Prince of Wales has graciously acceded to the 
request of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects that his name should be included in the list 
of Patrons of the Exhibition of Dominion and Colonial 
Architecture which ts to be held at the R.LB.A. 
from 19 October to 17 November, 

In addition to His Royal Highness, the following 
have granted their Patronage to this Exhibition which 
will be opened next week at the R.I.B.A, :-— 

The Rt. Hon. L. C.-M. 5. Amery, P.C., M.P.., 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 

The Hon, Peter C. Larkin, High Commissioner for 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The Kt. Hon. Sir Joseph Cook, P.C., G.C:M.G., 
High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Aus; 
tralia. 

The Hon, Sir James Parr, K.C.M.G., High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand. 

The Hon. J. 5. Smit, High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa, 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
R.LB.A.. Ancumatp Dawnay SCHOLARSHIPS 1926-27. 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the late Sir 
Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have awarded the R.I-B.A. Archibald Dawnay 
Scholarship of £75 for the year 1926-27 to Miss C. W, 
Preston, School of Architecture, Architectural Associa- 
tron, and the R.1.B_A. Archibald Dawnay Scholarship of 
£s5o for the year 1926-27 to Mr. E. B. O'Rorke, School 
of Architecture, Architectural Association. 

Mr. R. P. Cummings, School of Architecture, Archi- 
tectural Association, who was awarded a Special Scholar- 
ship of #50 for the year 1925-26, has been awarded a 
second year Scholarship of {£75 for the year 1roz6-27, 
and Mr. W. R. Brinton, School of Architecture, Archi- 
tectural Association, who was awarded a Scholarship of 
{so for the year 1925-26, has been granted a renewal of 
his Scholarship for the year 1926-27. - 


THE R.1B.A. (HENRY SAXON SNELL) PRIZE 
ro2b-1927. 

The attention of competitors is called to the fact thas 
on page 28 of the current R.1.B.A. Prizes and Studentshipt 
Pamphlet the list of drawings required for an Isolation 
Hospital includes an. “4 inch detail of a sanitary block and 
any special feature of the design.” ‘This should read 
“d anch detail... . ete.” 


ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD 
Proposes Winpow To Wren 
SUBSCRIPTION Last 

The following additional subscriptions have been 
received from members of the Institute — 

Sir Banister Fletcher, Vice-President R.IB.A. fr 1 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Hon, Secretary, R.L-BLA, fr 1 

Messrs. Wm, and T. BR. Milburn [FF] - {11 

Mr. Louis de Soissona [F.] - * - = fit 
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Notices 


THE INAUGURAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The first General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1926-27 will be held on Monday, 1 November 1926, 
at &.30 pum., for the followme purposes :— 

To tead the minutes of the Fifteenth General Mecting 
ofthe Session 1925-26, held on 21 June 1926; formally 
to admit members attending for the first time since their 
election or transfer. 

To read the names of candidates nominated for election 
on 29 November 1926. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A. (President), to deliver 
the Inaugural Address of the Session. 

ARCHITECTS’ DEFENCE UNION, 

A meeting of architects will be held in the RB.I.BLA. 
Meeting Room, on Monday, 18 October, 1926, at 6 p.m., 
to consider the scheme for the formation of an Architects’ 
Defence Union, 

The chair will be taken by Major Harry Barnes, and 
the proposals will be submitted by Mr. J. Douglas Scott, 
Charman of the R.1.B.A. Practice Standing Committee. 

All architects are cordially invited to attend, 


EXHIBITION OF DOMINION AND COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE, 

The Exhibition will be open in the R.LB.A. Galleries 
from Wednesday, 20 October, to Wednesday, 17 Novernber 
1926, inclusive, between the hours of 10 a.m, and 8 p.m. 
[Saturdays 5 p.m.] Admission free. The opening 
ceremony and Private View will take place on Tuesday, 
19 October toz6, at 3 p.m. It is hoped that members 
will be present in large numbers. 


R.LB.A. ANNUAL DINNER, 1926. 

The Annual Dinner will take place on Tuesday, 27 
November 1926, in the Guildhall, E.C. (by the kinp 
permission of the City Corporation). H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales [Hon. F.R.1.B.A.] has graciously consented 
to attend and present the Royal Gold Medal, 1926, to 
Professor Ragnar Ostberg. Full particulars are issued 
with this copy of the Journal, 

ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transfernng 
to the Fellowship Class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 14 
February 1927, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forma to the Secretary R.1.B.A., not later than 27 
November ro26. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates ia called to the provisions 
of Section [Y, clause 4 (6) and (ci), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.1.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination, | 


THE R.LB.A. NEW CLASS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
_ In the R.1.B.A. Supplemental Charter 1925, provision 
is made for the formation of a non-corporate class of 
Subscnbers. The Council have the power to elect to this 
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class any persons who, not being professional architects, 
are interested in the activities of the Royal Institute and 
im architectural matters generally. 

“ Subseribers are entitlhéd to use the Loan and 
Reference Library, to attend all General Meetings (except 
private Business Meetings) and to receive a copy of the 
Annual Report. They are not, however, entitled to 
use In connection with their name or business any words 
Or initials indicating that they are Members of or con- 
nected with the Royal Institute. 

The annual contribution payable by a “ Subscriber " 
is fi 1s. The first payment becomes due within two 
months of election and subsequent payments on the 
first of January each year, Subject to the additional 
payment of t2s. per annum, Subscribers also receive 
post free the R.1.B.A. Jouawat, which is published fort- 
nightly during the Session (November to June) and 
monthly during the recess 

The Council cordially invite application from ladies 
or gentlemen who desire to be thus associated with the 
work of the Royal Institute, and the necessary nomination 
form can be obtained on application to the Secretary 
R.1.B.A, 

There was an Exhibition on the walls of the galleries 
of Architects’ Working Drawings, kindly lent by Mr. 
Sylvester Sullivan. 

ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are now avail- 
able for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1, at a fee 
of {2 2s. per day. All enquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, ctc., should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler at that address. 


R.L.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 

Meetings of the R.1.B.A. Registration Committee arc 
now bemg held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 


INFORMAL LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE FOR 
WORKERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 

The first of a series of Informal Illustrated Lectures 
on Architecture, confined to workers in the Building 
‘Trades, was held by the R.1.B.A. on Thursday, 7 October 
1926, in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.8S.0., M.C., Chairman of the 
Board of Architectural Education, was in the Chair, and 
Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan [F.], Hon, Secretary of the 
Board of Architectural Education, read a paper on “ The 


ob," 
; R.LB.A. JOURNAL. 

The attention of all Members is specially called to the 
importance of taking every legitimate opportunity of 
enhancing the advertising value of the R.1_B.A. Joumnat.. 
This does not mean that members are expected to urge 
contractors and manufacturers to advertise in the JOURNAL: 
they can, however, do a great deal if they will read the 
JourNaL regularly and avoid any needless depreciation of 
its advertising value, 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 
29 NOVEMBER 1926. 

The following applications fer election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other ccmmunica- 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
1 November 1926, 


AS FELLOWS (40). 

Atiizon; Witttam, PASI. (4. 1920], 50 Rathbone Place, 
Wit; 9 Tavistock Square, W_C.1. 

Aviwin: Guy Maxwete. (4. 1914], Blenheim Lodge, Mant 
au Pretre, Jersey, C.1, 

Bacot: Watten Heevey [.4. 1904], Steamship Buildings, 
Adelaide; Forest Lodge, Aldgate, South Australia. 
Bisror : Joun Pescrva [4.1901], 30 Duke Street, St. James’, 

So. .0; ‘Topeliffe Grange, Farnborough, Kent. 

Haowntre: Hererar Jonn [4. 912), 6 Church Myuare, 
Cape Town. 

CLEVELAND: CHARLES Barry [4. 1904], 2 Leader Lane, 

_ Toronto; 60 Prince Arthur Avenue, Toronto, Canada, 

Cocom: Ciarewce Tit [.4. 1881], 69 Rennington Oval, 
S.E.; The White Cottage, Lifford Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W, 

Cowney: Capram Heaneer Recmacn, P.AS.1, (4. 1913], 
Bank Chambers, 26 High Street, Southend-on-Sea . 
The Cottage, 90 Eastwood Boulevard, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Davies: Witwiam Geronce [4, rgz0], City Architect, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. 

Eaton : Gaoncrk Morcer, P.A-S.1. (4. 1920], 6 The Strand, 
Derby ; Hillside, Litteover, nr, Derby, 

Forp: Lawrow Roserr, F.S.1. [4. 1896], 32 Orchard Street, 
Oxford Street, W.t; 58 Upper eley Street, W 1. 

GatL: Roserr Ross (4. 1903], 197 Union Street, Aberdeen < 
10 Loanhead Terrace, Aberdeen, 

Gaunt: Oviver (4. 1912], 4 Midon Susres, Cairo : Mitton 
Amato, Giza (Mudirieh), Cairo, Feypt. 

GUMMER: WinttamM Henny [4. ro10], 721 New Zealand 
Insurance Buildings, Queen Street, Auckland; Mountain 
Road, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Hawanp: Francis Ronerr Born [4, 1902], 5 Queen Street, 
—— Yarmouth; Mansard, Poplar Avenuc, Gorlestan- 
On=3, 

Hn: Hew Leowagn Gatwriett, O.B.E. [4. ripe, 
Donhead Cottage, Donhead St. Andrew, Shaftesbury. 

Hoarn: Frepenice Jorn [.4. 1921], Custom House Buildings, 
Whitefriargate, Hull; 19 Albany Street, Hull, 

James: Caantes Hottoway [4. 1918], 15 Gower Street, 

Wry t Hampstead Way, N2W.21. 

Jowes : Gronce Syvoney (4. 1891], 11 3 Pitt Street, Sydney ; 
The Crescent, Pennant Hills, Sydney, Australia. 

Keak: Ronerr Sinnry [A. 1921), Grafton House, 2 Golden 
Square, Wit; 42 Addison Road, Wora. 

LywnamM: AnTHuR George C4. r9ro)], 23 Gelliwastad Road, 
Pontypridd; Fernleigh, Heoldon, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 

MaxweEtl: Josrru CHartton [4. 1804], 14 Saville Row, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne; Belfield, Kenton Road, New- 

__ castle-on-Tyne. 

NIGHTINGALE: FREDERICK BAYLIss [-4. rgzr], 31 Oakley 
_ Street, Chelsea, 5.W.3; 7 Cricklade Avenue, SW... 
Nomis: Exxest Bowen hd. 1919], 9 Albert Square, Man- 

chester; 182 Corporation Street, Stafford. 

Wickenpin: Anrutn Fre, A.M. InstClE.. PASI. [af. 
1907], Professor of Architecture, Roval School of Enginerr- 
ing, Giza, Cairo, Egypt. 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 

Section IV, Clause C (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 


i925 3s— 
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RrockLenunsr: Asriuvn, Palatine Bank Buildings, 10 Norfolk 
Street, Manchester : Sunny Bank, Newchurch-in- 
Rossendale, Lancs. 

Boek: Watrer Grearn, Shrewsbury Chambers, Campo 
Lane, Sheffield; 19 Montgomery Road, Shetheld. 
Camenon: RxHoomenc, St. Anns, Crieff Road, Aberfeldy, 

Perthshire. 

CHaxpasnoy: Muxcieasaan Nusseawanjer, Raye Bahadur 
Motilal! Mansion, Apollo Street, Fort, Bormbay, India. 
Goooman: Jouwn, 21 Waterloo Street, Birmingham ; 432 

Salisbury Road, Moseley, Birmin 

HARIISON : Faro, 20 Willow Street, Accrington : Beech- 
wan, Lytham St. Annes. 

PROSSER : ‘Howe, Architect to the Walthamstow Education 
Committee, Education Committee Offices, High Street, 
Walthamstow, E.ry ; 14 Eastfield Road, Walthamstow, 
a a 

seal ‘Tnowas, Thistrict Bank Chambers, Rochdale ; 
2 Ashfield Road, ‘Rochdale. 


And the following Licentiates who have passed the Quali- 

fving Examination :— 

Carven: Major gag Lise et , O.B-E., Public Works 
Department, em, 

poknerua! peters rat Albert Road, Middleshrouvh ; 
= Clairville Road, Grove Hill, Middlesbrow h. 

Hickson: Cumrronn, St. Peter's Street, Huddersfield ; 
Five Gables, South Crosland, Huddersfield. 

Lawson: Syoseyv Heasert, Emerson Chambers, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Middleton, Belford, Northumberland. 
‘Turmm: Roperr CHARLES, 10 Haiphong Road, Gordon 

Road, Shanghai, China. 
VINVCOoMB : sad < KKK 7 v4 Park Lane, Wallington, Surrey. 
Weston * 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1; 7 Crauford 
Rise, ‘Maide 
“AS ASSOCIATES (71). 


Avexanooe: Ruicuann Rexwie [Pussed six ee course at 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, E tuicen. pted from 
Final Examination after passing cig cdl cent m Pro- 
fessional Practice}, 38 Lilybank Place, Aberdeen. 

Ares: Lest Mason [Special], The Nest, Sutton Valence, 
Maidstone, Kent. 

Anrour: Jounx Asercromuy [Final], 67 Torrington Square, 


W.c. 
Baraerr: Warten [Special], 111 Manchester Road, Bury, 
nga aiian cae James [Final], Grove Lodge, Finchley, 


Paucar: Henpexr Lesum, B.Arch., Liverpool [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Anchi- 
tecture, Exempted from Final sree ey after passing 
Examination Professional Practice], 146 Mortimer 
Crescent, NW 

Bent: Frank tFinal}, Min-y-don, Glan Conway, Denbigh- 


boone ROLFE Giusent [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice), 
Lakeswood, ‘Town Court, Orpington, Kent. 

BOURNE : Joux Hexry [Final], 24 Cothim Road, Cotham, 


BRuce : Wirittiam Geronce Hay Buack [Passed six years’ 
course at Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen, Exempted 
from Final Examination after pee eee in 
Professional Practice], 61 Watson Street, Aberdeen 

Beyvce: Wits Txeonone Percivar, M.A. Cantb., B.5c. 
Arch. Glasgow [Passed five years’ course at Glnspow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Farmfield,  Penicuik, Midlothian. 
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Cacnemaitte-Day > Nucexrt Frascis CacHemaiice [Final], 
fi Grove End House, St. John's Wood Road, N.W.8&. 

Cacoer: Heawexr Krrcuewen [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after possing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 251 Westburn Road, Aberdeen. 

Canteen: Peren Georce Jerreny [Final], The Red Cottage, 
Peppard Road, Caversham, Oxon. 

Cantmn: Ricnanp Jerreny [Final], The Red Cottage, Peppard 
Road, Caversham, Oxon | 

CHesTEn: HarkoLe Wire [Final], o4 Langham Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex, 

Daviwson : Jawes Hexperson eed cix Years’ course ut 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberiesn: Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional =Practicel, of Abercurn Road, Streatham, 
SW 16: 

Dunroy: NopaH, BArch., Liverpool! [Passed five years’ 
course ot Liver Chieuetacese School of Architecture, 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Exarmina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Donnybrook, Llandudno, 


MN. Wates., 
Dumsm: Leo aso ya six veurs’ course at Robert Gordon's 
Colleges, A een. Exempted from Final Examinetion 


after pusssing Examination in Professional Practice], 66 
Blenheim Place, Aberdeen 

Enwanbs: KeExXDRICK, Mn Inat.C.E. [Special], 1 Donegall 
Square South, Helfast. 

Feccate: Este Grorce [Final], 12 Victory Road, Ilkley, 


Yorks. 
Founrster: Perens Joux MaLcoum JOHNSTONE [Special], Pub- 
lic Works Department, in, Kenya Colony. 
Go_pzemirH : Epwarp Freire [Final], 12b Bishopswood Road, 
Highgate, No. 
Greex: Frank 5ST sbaryi Baagincs [Final], 272 Willesden 


Lane, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

Guy: Jou [Passed Eve years’ course at Architectural 

Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
sing Examination in Professional Practice), "The White 
ouse, Cobham, Surrey. 

Hopxun : Huch Batowysne Lyre [Final], 31 Constantine 
Road, 6 W.3. 

Inciis: FRANK ALEXANDER Grilg [Passed six years’ course 
at Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen, Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
aa Practice], 286 Great Western Road, Aber- 

eer) 

: EsnesT WAMSLEY [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association, Exempted from Final Examination 
after E peer at ye in Professional pies 
St. Edmund's Termice, Repent's Park, N.W.5 


Ley: Arruun Hanns [Passed five years’ course st Architec- 
turul Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice), 214 
Rishopseate, E.C.2, 

Liorp; Wituiam Astony Sampson, M.A. [Final], 29 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, 5.W_1. 

MacDowacp; Aviwren GLApsToNE [Final], » Howitt Road, 
Hampstead, N.W'.3 

MacManus : Sean Rowan Hrapewaw [Final], 74 
Rotherwick Road, N.W.11. 


Monroe: Leowann [Possed five years’ course at Cardiff 
Technical College. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 27 
Victoria Road, Penarth, South Wales. 


Mormson : James [Passed six years’ course at Robert Gordon's 
Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 23 
Upper Kirkgate, Huntly, NB. 


Ls a} 


I —_—_———i 
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NasH : Enwaso Tioat Ecwrs [Final], The Cedars, Cranford, 


Nash: Wivian Lescre [Final], 7 Duncan Terrace, IN. 

Oaxter: Wiiutam Owes [Passed five years’ course at Cardiff 
‘Technical College, Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 28 
Monthermer Road, Cathays, Cardiff, 

OpvpackE: WirwiaM Benanano [Final], 139 Princes Road, 
Hartchill, Stoke-on-Trent. 

MARKER: CAPTAIN Rosent, WLC., P.A5.1, [Special], Roslyn, 
Old Road, Llandudno. 

Peres : Henny Ausan, B_Arch. Liverpool! [Passed five years’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Exwmination after passing Exam- 
ination in Professional Practice), 8 Union Road, Pennsyl- 
vunia, Exeter. 

Pairs: Heasent Gonpox, B.Arch, Liverpool [Passed five 
Years’ course at Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture, Exempted from Final | non after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], 27 Brelaide Road, 


Stoneyeroft, Liverpool. 

‘Prict : aaa Joun [Final], The Hollies, Hilderstone, Stane, 
Sintts.. 

Pamcite: Gorpow, M-.A.Cantab [Special], ta Kensington 
Place, W:8 


Poscnasp: Srantey Crarces [Final], 7 Second Avenue, 
Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Remxant: Evsrace Ancmmaro, P.A.S.1. [Special], 82 Cecil 
Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 

Ricuann : Jou Cyan. [Final], 24 Romsey Road, Winchester. 

Rircwie; James Watson, Dip Arch. " Edin.) [Passed five years” 
course at Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice), 6 Gladstone Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Rowrrts: Avraro Geonces (Special), 27 Lawn Crescent, Kew 

- (Gardens, Surrey. 

Ronerts: Dovaias Hucn Povster [Final], 21 Grosvenor, 


Bath 

Roserts SyTuomas Inowat [Special], « Carlton Terrace, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

ROBERTSON : mar Vicron [Passed six vears’ course at 


An 

Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. ‘Exempted from 
Final Exumination after passing Examination in: Pro- 
fessional Practice], Ardlea, 14 Attadale Road, Inverness. 

Sact: Greorrmey WysoHaM | Final], ‘The Royd, Selborne 
Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmmgham. 

SAUNDERS: Dyce CHatmers [Final], 72 Walmer Road, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Searr: Ceci James (Special), Tolgarth, Rochford, Essex. 

Seny: Hey Jouw~ ALrxanoen [Speciel], 3 Queen Square 
Place, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 5,W.1 

Sioneui.: Wittiam Ewaast {Final}. 12 Beguntaste Read, 
Dulwich, §.E.2r. 

SuooT: LAMBERT Lows namo [Special], 3. Osmond 
Avenue, Hampton, Mi 

‘TH: Frank LLIBURTON [Passed five years” course at 
Architectural Assochition, Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
1 Redington Road, Hampstead, N-W.3 

Smirnh;: Harry Hist [Finall, Merridale, a Hereford Road, 
Southport. 

SwattumM: “Terence Wanten [Passed five years’ courge at 
Architectural Association. Exempted { from Final Exam- 
ination after pone Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice], Wingfield Road, ‘Trowbridge, Wilts. 

‘Sore; Dororay Evizanern [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert bart Coocdani’s Colleges, Aberdeen. ‘Exempted from 
‘Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Malcolm's Mount, Stonchaven, Kin- 


re. 
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Scrciire: Betas Lieren [Final], 44 Temple Fortune Hill, 
NW i546, 

THEonaLo: Rost Courtenay, B.A.Lond. [Final], The 
Penn Club, 9 “Tavistock Square, W'C.1, 

‘THRasHER : WIccLraAst Jaws [Final], Steine House, Brighton. 


"TRentT: Wiiuiam Syoney [Final], 6 Broad Street Place, E.C.2 


Tyter: Erxic Haran [Final], Kilbirnie, Llanishen, Cardiff, 

Watt: Maco Asry Mancaner [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture, Exempted 
from Fina] Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional SE 31 St. theories Mansions, Red 
Lion Square, W.C 

Watson: Jou, JUNR. fPassed five years’ course at Glospow 
School of Architecture, Exempted from Final Examima- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
° Church Road, Giffnock, Renfrewshire. 

Wuitr: Lrowarn WILLIAM TsHorston [Final], fo Mayfield 
Street, Hull. 

Wison: Epwanp Dovucras [Final], 31 Cambridge Street, 


Wea. 
Waroout: Hitserr [Special], r2z Clarence Gate Gardens, 
r. 


NW 
AS HON. FELLOW (1). 
Lee or FaneuamM: Toe Rr. How. Viscount, P.C., G eg on 
(.B.E., K CB., 18 Kensington Palace Gardena, W 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES («). 

DaviEon: Sim Witttam Henry, K.B.E., D.L., M-P., 
Kensington Park Gardens, W.11. 

Heatu : Sim Henay Feank, KCK, § Milbourne Lane, Esher 
Park, Surrey. 

Ht: Lacoeamn Basncrice M.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.CP., F.R.S., 
Fellaw of University College. Landiats': Director, 
Department of Applied Physiology, National Institute 
for Medical Research; Osborne House, Loughton, 


Essex. 

STRADDLING: Recinatp Enwasp, M.C., D.Sc... PhD., 
Assoc. MoInst-C.E., Director of Building Research, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Buildins 
Research Station, Bucknall’s Lane, Garston, near Wi atford. 

WORRY: CuaRces Leonann, M.A., Uplands, Bathwick Hill, 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (8). 
CLEMMENSEN: ANDREAS LawunitTz, ‘Tingskifteve; 4, Copen- 


hagen. 

Hicre: Dp. Desmmenius vou, Professor of the Technical 
University, Budapest, Rezoda titca 5, Budapest 1. 

Kors: Proresson FLonrstan, VOUT Baross utca 74, Budapest. 

Lecros : Grorars, Chevalier ‘de la Légion d* deeiptel Prési- 
dent de la Société des Architectes Diplomés par Ie 
Gouvernement, t21 Avenue de Wagram, face, 

Mrparsy : Micron Bexnett, President, American Institute of 
Architects ; Member, National Commisgion ol Fine Arts, 
a7th Street and (City Line, West Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Monrenc: CurtsTen Emancrt, Member of the Royal 
Seamsiaiin of Art, Copenhaen, Amaliegade 29a, Copen- 

agen 

Rarv: Aace, Amalicgade 27, Copenhagen. 

Wa Dan Bvexer3 »B5., LL.D. 3 Lexington Avenuc, New 

or 


Competitions 
PERTH ACADEMY COMPETITION, 
LIMITED TO ARCHITECTS IN PRACTICE IN 
SCOTLAND, 
The Conditions of the above Competition are in 


accordance with the R.1.B.A. Regulations for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT GENEVA. 
The conditions of the competition for the new building 
at Geneva have been received. The jury consists of 
M.H.P. Berlage (The Hague), Sir John J. Bumert (Lon- 
den), M, Charles Gato (Madrid), M. Joseph Hofiman 
(Vienna), M. Victor “Horta (Brussels), President; M. 
Charles Lemaresquicr (Paris), MM. Karl Moser (Zurich), 
M. Attilio Muggia (Bologna), M. Ivar Tengbom (Stock- 
holm), ‘The competition will be open 25 January 1927. 
Total cost including the architect's fees should in no 
ease exceed the total sum of 13 million Swiss francs. 
Copies of the ons may be obtained at the Secre- 
tariat, Geneva, at 2 of 20 Swiss francs. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMRBOU, CAIRO, COMPETITION. 
pe cars of Shag Pebstize Institute who are considering 
part in a gompetition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.1B.A. bene deciding 
to compete. ? 
SCHEME FOR- BUILDING LARGE 
ICES, CAIRO, 


petitions | | 

tion of Members to the fact thatthe cantons of the 

bove competition ate not in accordance with as 

Hamlitiane of the R.LB.A. The Competitions Com- 

mittee are In negotiation with the promoters in the hope 

of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 


COMPETITION FOR THE LAYOUT OF HOUSES 
ON PENY-WAUN SITE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the 
above Competition are not in accordance with the Regu- 
lations of the R.LB.A. The Competitions Committee 
are im negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the Competitian. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 
Pre_iminary Comreririon. 

The Corporation of the City of Manchester invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for the Town 
ae Extension, gig an Sats and ol Sep 
La propo bo erected of a site ining 
T' ees Edel. Aseessors, Mr. T. BR. Milburn [FJ Me. 
Robert Atkinson [F.] and Mr. Ralph Knott [F.]. Last 
day for questions 2 October 1926, Final date for sub- 
mission of designs 8 January 1927. Conditions may be 
obtained by applying to the Town Clerk, tows Hull, 
Manchester, and depositing £1 1s. 


Members’ Colunin 


MR. KR. ELSEY SMITH 

Mr, H.. ae Sasa ogee po na 294 Wettminster 
Bri Ra loppesite t eCounty ene he js pesmi eral 
and consulting practiog trom © October. = 

MESSRS. H. E. HAWKER AND PARTNERS. 

H. =. setts Kaeaiie” weienan cant neers aod Surveyor, 
St. Péter Chan SEFTIGER FL aS thken oie oat tthe [ 
William Jokn" Mountain, L8-0LB A, and Aired G, $ Hailey, 
I-RLB.A., who have respectively been associated with him for 
upwards of twenty years. The style of the firm will be Mecers, 
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H. E. Hawker and Partners, and the practot will be continued at 
St. Peter's Chambers, Bournemoth, 


MESSRS. WITTEN AND WALKER, 

Me. R. Bourriove Wreres, 0.R.1.8_A., amd Mr, Smart Walker, 
LILLBA, have entered into partnership under the name of 
Witten & ‘Walker, LL: RAB, A, .with offtes- at t444 Newgate 
Street, Bishop Auckland and. Colburn Estate Offices, Hildyard 
Row, Catterick Camp, Yorka, 


FREMIDAE PUPIL. 
A.R.LBLA. wishes to get inte touch with & firm of Architects 
willing to take a Premium Popil—Apply Boa Ne. 8206, c/o The 
Stermtary RI B.A., o Condit Siceat, Londnes Wk 


“ DATLY soso IDEAL sees COMPETITION, 
[CEN TIATE, expert Perspectivist, offers to prepare perapeciiites 
for the above im accordance with the conditions for a moderate fee. 
Inquiries tovited—Apply Box 5246, ojo The Secretary B.T.B. Aus 
6 Conteit Steet, Londen, Wt. 


pert ig tain ht VACANT. 
HoweKoxG.—Reguirel by leading frm of Architects and Civil 
Engineers jt fen nmr, the services of first-class Architectural 
Assistant, preferably an A.RJLB.A.; three years’ agreement, 
with prospects of partnership. Salary $700 Mex, per miooth, 
Applications, with full partlenlars, qualifications, etc, an Box 
fiob, c/o The Serretary R.T.BLA., 9 Conduit Street, Lomion, V WT 


ARLTBLA. dacees spositicar or pastoucit si , preferaht abroad. 
Position of par ° 
Has had experience of English  pehewipe education and Colonial 
Government work, and has for the last three years a 
peneral tice abroad. Competitions, working drawings, quattti- 
tes ated stipervicion, used to constrectian ti reinforce cnmercte. 
Photographs of work can be sten on application at the R1.B.A— 
Reply Box 2232, c/o The Seormtary ie LBA. 0 Comiuit Street, 


London, Wr, 
ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 

Lites mate, own London office, ‘phonn, etc., offers assistance to 
other architects. Designs, Perspectives Details and Working 
Drawings. Firut-class experience. Terms reasonable —Box tare 
ojo The Secretary, RIB, 9 Conduit Street, Londen, Wt. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

tes A. Baverr [4] has change his adilress to 46 Ebury Strret, 
oh 

Mevkas. Cas. Heatucote & Sons, of Mancheste ond London, 
oi aang their present Landon arkrire=s (39 Parliament .treet, 5.W,) 

sas the expiration of their jewse, ond all curnniunica tlons 
hs after tt October, be omade ta them at 20 Searslale Villas, 
Kensington, until further notice. 

Min. Bast. B, Hoorer [4,] has changed hic address from A.M_P- 
Buildings, Victoria Street, to Southern oo Building, Chancery 
Street, Auckland, N.4. ‘Telephone: 

Me. W. Cocetenay Le Marrar, swe A., has changed his- 
adress from 173 Moorgate, EC, to 28 Albeinarte Street, W.1- 
Telephone No. : Ger, rip. 


TRADE ‘CATALOGUES. 
Miss Barnana Povsteams | 4.) is opening an office on so October 
at Lee Studio, Adam aml Eve Mews, High Street, Kensington, 
(Tel., 8956 Kelvin) and will be glad to recelye trade catalogues. 


ROOM TO. LET, 

Fira of Architects have small ream to let in Adelphi, WiC 
Cuiet, Good light, fireplace, separate door to landing and com: 
mimnicating door ‘te own Drawing Offer. Faciitie: for use of 
Jatter. including typewriting and telephone, can be arratigent, 
Inclusive rent (qo p.a.—Apply Box No, rro6, c/o The Secretary 
RBA, 9 Conduit Street, London, Wor. 

OFFICE WANTED, 

ALK B Acrequires offices, or would conmivler tharing site. West 
ar Westminsterdistrint. Please state full particulars with melusive 
oe ary tox No, 1011, ¢/o Secretary BBA, 9) Conduit 
mires | 


ff * RILBA. JOURNAL, - 
Joes of Publication.—ios6: 6th, zoth November: ath, 








18th December, False Sth, 22nd January ; sth, rgth Feb- 
‘ruary; 5th: 20th March « and, aqrd April: 7th, arst May; 
Tith, 25th June; 1th July ; ; ath Auenier: ith September ; 
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